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A    LIFE'S   MTJSTERT 

BY   CLINTON   HOPE 


CHAPTER  X. 

A   GLIMPSE  OF   THE   MYSTERY. 

Owen  ARNOLi>y  before  leaving  Sec^ley  Hall,  had  an  interview 
with  Sir  Shenton,  when  he  informed  him  of  Lilias's  refusal  of  his 
offer  (which  was  no  deviation  from  the  truth),  begging  him  at 
the  same  time,  as  she  had  earnestly  requested,  to  let  the  matter 
rest  It  was  somewhat  reluctantly  the  baronet  consented  to  com- 
ply  with  this  petition,  for  V^ing  much  distressed  at  the  fiedlure 
of  his  darling  scheme,  he  thought  he  should  at  least  have  the  con- 
flotation  of  bewailing  it  aloud.  And,  by-the-bye,  in  minor  troubles, 
to  talk  of  them  is  an  excellent  specific  for  their  cure. 

It  had  been,  as  already  stated,  his  wish  from  the  time  Lilias 
was  an  infant  and  Owen  luxuriated  in  paletots  and  turn-down 
collars,  that  they  should  be  ultimately  united ;  and  the  disappoint- 
xnent  of  his  long-cherished  d^ire  was  exceedingly  grievous  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  forced  to  content  himself  witib  reiterated  ex. 
pressions  of  friendship  for  young  Arnold,  and  with  a  certain  vague 
fimcy,  stowed  away  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  his  heart,  that  Owen 
might  become  his  son-in-law  yet.  He  neglected  to  recall,  in  the 
pleasure  of  castle-building,  the  terror  his  daughter  had  once  dis* 
played  upon  this  self-same  subject,  and  was  filled  with  regret  that 
Arnold's  regiment  departed  so  soon,  before  even  one  step  could  be 
made  towanls  the  progress  of  the  suit,  which  the  baronet  settled 
in  his  own  mind  must  prove  successful  in  vanquishing  lalias's 
npugnancd  to  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  In  his  opinion  the 
declttration  had  been  made  too  suddenly.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
he  reasoned,  that  a  girl  should  know  her  own  mind  without  due 
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reflection;  and,  besides  this,  he  had  ever  maintained  the  pro- 
foundest  faith,  not  in  the  unchangeableness  of  the  female  heart, 
but  in  its  constant  alteration  of  opinion;  believing  that  the 
despised  admirer  of  to-day  may  become  the  adored  of  to-morrow, 
and  the  loved  of  the  immediate  present  the  detestation  of  the  early 
future. 

How  for  the  baronet's  juc^ment  of  woman's  inconsistency  is 
to  be  relied  on,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  decide ;  though  in 
Lilias  certainly  were  many  of  the  irreconcilables  of  her  sex  to  be 
found.  Yet  not  entirely  were  the  fluctuations  of  her  soul  owing 
to  the  fickleness  either  of  her  individual  or  conunon  nature ;  much 
that  at  first  sight  appeared  inconsistent  with  her  character  was 
but  the  development  of  childhood^sentiments  to  those  of  mature 
growth. 

During  the  last  six  months  she  had  become  a  woman  in  thought 
and  action.  The  friendship  for  Ada  Hartop,  which  had  once  been 
the  mainspring  of  her  existence,  was  feuied  now ;  but  this  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  want  of  stability.  Girlish  habits  and  Mendships 
change  as  naturally  as  the'fsishion  of  their  attire,  and  though  her 
expanded  heart  opened  itself  to  other  and  more  steadfeist  attach, 
ments,  she  still  experienced  a  warm  r^ard  for  her  old  school- 
fellow,  with  whom  she  kept  up  as  firee  a  correspondence  as  the 
jealous  surveillance  of  Misses  Magendie  over  their  pupils'  letters, 
both  written  and  received,  permitted. 

To  Owen  Arnold  she  gave  credit  for  being  not  merely  pleasing 
in  manner,  but  ingenuous  and  noble  in  disposition,  and  as  with 
her  no  good  quality  feuled  of  being  duly  appreciated— even  when 
marred  by  awkwardness  or  associated  with  gross  failings — 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  withhold  a  tribute  of  esteem  froia 
her  father's  favourite.  The  misfortune  was  that  Owen  was  too 
amiable,  a^d  Lilias  too  conscious  of  his  excellences.  Li  this 
lay  the  cause  of  her  firequently  distant  bearing  towards  him,  which 
could  not  always  disguise  her  preference.  Why,  as  she  was  near 
loving  him,  she  rejected  his  love  with  such  unkindness,  and  at  the 
last  held  out  to  him  so  poor  an  encouragement,  could  be  made  clear 
only  by  herself.  Throughout  her  life  she  presented  in  both  word 
and  deed  an  unravelable  enigma  to  all  who  knew  her. 

She  might  proclaim  her  disbelief  in  affection,  and  really  imagine 
herself  incredulous  concerning  that  holiest  bond  of  human  interests, 
but  the  germ  of  the  passion  was  in  her  breast,  waiting  only  for  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  to  draw  out,  or  the  chilly  blasts  of  misery 
to  uncover. 

Owen  had  been  gone  nearly  a  month,  and  Christmas,  with  its 
delightful  bustle  and  hearty  jollity,  was  near.  Possibly  Mba 
Bellamy  was  too  much  engag^  in  superintending  the  prqMuratioQS 
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for  the  forthcoming  season  of  fsstivity  to  grieve  much  over  the 
joung  man's  absence ;  however  that  might  be,  she  assuredly  was 
less  nervously  fidgetty  when  she  heard  he  had  set  oflF,  and  would 
not  parobably  return  for  more  than  a  year.  Certainly  it  was  a  long 
time  to  contemplate  not  seeing  the  man  to  whom  she  thought  she 
might  in  time  to  come  bear  the  near  title  of  wifs;  but  then 
this  was  not  quite  sure,  and  if  she  did  miss  him  more  than  she 
expected,  she  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  love  with  him. 

It  wanted  just  a  week  to  Christmas  Day,  and  lilias  was  busy 
packing  a  hamper,  destined  for  her  old  nurse,  Sarah  King.  She 
was  in  the  moming-room  with  Dr.  Darby,  who  had  of  late  become 
as  constant  a  visitor  at  the  Hall  as  his  professional  duties  would 
permit  o£ 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  although  Lilias  truly  respected  the 
doctor,  she  dreaded  his  society — and  yet  not  without  reason.  She 
knew  by  her  own  acute  powers  of  discernment  that  the  worthy 
physician  wi(s  an  excellent  reader  of  character  and  motive,  and 
fea^red  lest,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  a  look,  a  word,  a  movement 
of  alarm  or  impatience  might  reveal  to  him  that  she  was  the  owner 
of  a  fatal  secret.  Before  him  she  felt  as  an  open  book,  whose 
contents  at  will  he  might  make  his  own.  But  notwithstanding 
tiie  terrors  these  ideas  occasioned,  oftentimes,  during  the  dull 
autumn  and  winter  weather,  she  was  pleased,  despite  herself^  with 
the  boon  of  his  companionship.  There  was  such  a  hearty  reality 
in  his  laugh,  it  was  worth  a  whole  year's  careful  dieting  and 
{diysicing  to  have  a  chat  with  him ;  and  then  there  was  so  honest 
a  meaning  in  all  his  actions  and  expressions,  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  not  to  feel  your  soul  warm  towards  him.  Eccentric, 
and  even  opinionated,  he  might  be,  but  his  disposition  was  bo 
genial,  so  kindly  and  sincere,  you  were  constrained  to  overlook  the 
peculiarities  which  in  another  person  would  have  been  classed 
as  objections. 

Upon  the  particular  morning  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Lilias 
was  more  than  commonly  thoughtful ;  and  all  the  time  she  was 
engaged  in  arranging  the  choice  winter  fruits,  and  a  few  bottles  of 
%r  Benton's  oldest  port,  together  with  other  seasonable  presents  for 
her  humble  friend,  she  did  not  once  open  her  lips.  Lilias  never  pro- 
hibited l^e  doctor  from  smoking,  and  having  received  a  smiling 
assent  now,  he  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  with  a  puzzled  air,  casting, 
at  intervids,  keen  glances  from  beneath  his  lowered  brow  at  his 
companion,  and  wondering  with  all  his  might  what  could  make 
her  so  silent.  ^ 

Continually,  despite  his  presence,  the  young  lady's  hands  would 
eease  from  their  occupation,  and  fiedl  negligently  by  her  side,  while 
her  expression  partook  of  that  vacuity  which  accompanies  complete 
mental  abstraction.  Digitized  by 
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**  What  can  it  be  that  so  engages  her  mind  ?"  ruminated  Dr. 
Darby,  upon  whom  her  heaviness  had  at  length  produced  a  cor- 
responding seriousness. 

*'May  I  inquire  the  subject  of  your  meditations?"  he  asked, 
plajrfully,  but  with  alanning  abruptness,  after  a  few  moments 
spent  in  earnest  watchfiihiess  of  her  fiance. 

She  started,  and  confusedly  gave  a  trifling  reply,  which  she 
followed  up  by  some  commonplace  remark,  intended  for  the  double 
purpose  of  diverting  both  her  interrogator  and  herself  from  further 
questioning  and  moodiness. 

Her  eflForts,  however,  to  maintain  a  conversation  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  involuntarily  she  relapsed  into  reverie,  leaving  him  at 
leisure  to  speculate  more  deeply  with  regard  to  her  peculiar  beha- 
viour.  The  next  awakening  from  apathy  was  caused  by  the  doctor 
opening  the  subject  of  her  health.  This  roused  her  immediately, 
and  with  an  ill-concealed  uneasiness  she  listened  to  his  conunents, 
carefully  avoiding  to  meet  his  eyes,  whose  usual  merry  twinkle  was 
changed  to  painful  gravity. 

Siie  had  completed  her  task  of  stocking  the  hamper,  and  seated 
iierself  opposite  Dr.  Darby,  who,  forsaking  his  lounging  position, 
cast  aside  his  cigar  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  seldom  elicited 
from  the  inveterate  smoker,  save  when  a  troublesome  doubt  as  to 
the  foreign  manufiEkcture  of  the  weed  crossed  his  brain. 

*  *  Yes,  you  have  been,  and  are  still  very  ill,  * '  he  said,  '  *  notwith. 
standing  your  protestations  to  the  contraiy ;  you  cannot  deceive 
me,  though  you  may  your  father :  you  forget  that  I  am  a  physician. '  * 

The  words  were  simple  enough,  and  appeared  hardly  to  render 
necessary  the  intentness  of  gaze  that  accompanied  them,  or  the 
significance  of  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered;  neither,  too, 
would  one  fetncy  them  calculated  to  occasion  any  great  perturbation 
in  the  person  addressed ;  yet  so  it  was  that,  as  the  doctor  slowly 
enunciated  them,  his  penetrating  eyes  looking  the  while  full  into 
LUias's  orbs,  they  fell  beneath  the  scrutiny.  The  pinky  hue  of 
her  complexion  paled  to  a  sickly  white,  her  lips  quivered  with 
an  unuttered  moan,  her  hands  fell  listlessly  upon  her  lap,  and  she 
fell  back  in  her  seat.  A  terrible  meaning  had  been  conveyed  to 
her  by  that  searching  gaze  and  intonation,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  had  fednted. 

**  Poor,  poor  girl,  such  a  mere  child  too  !"  murmured  the  doctor 
compassionately ;  ' '  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  so  great  an  effect 
upon  her :  but  she  will  soon  recover." 

And  so  she  did ;  not  two  minutes  elapsed  before  the  flickering 
lids  opened,  and  she  glanced  around.  The  natural  tint  of  her 
cheek  partially  returned,  but  she  shuddered  violently,  and  in  her 
£Ace  was  a  look  startled  an^tartling. 
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Slowly  she  loee  from  her  seat  and,  staggering  towards  the  doctor, 
convulsiYely  caught  hold  of  his  coat  sleeve.  Her  eyes  were  wildly 
prayerful  in  their  expression^  and  her  voice  choked  with  emotion. 

**  Doctor,  for  Ood*s  sake,"  she  cried,"  do  not  reveal  what  you 
have  discovered  I  Have  pity,  I  implore,  I  entreat  you,  and  do  not 
betray  me !" 

Her  frantic  energy  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  her  grasp  relaxed, 
the  room  swam  before  her  sight,  and  she  seemed  again  about  to ' 
&int.    She  had  not  lost  consciousness  though,  and  when  Dr.  Darby 
assisted  her  to  a  chair,  she  heard  distinctly  his  sorrowful  answer. 

**  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  add  one  drop  to  the  draught  of 
miseiy  prepared  for  you.  With  me  you  are  safe ;  look  to  it  that 
you  are  equally  so  with  others." 

With  this  he  left  her — ^left  her  alone,  with  the  crushing  humili. 
ation  of  a  secret  that  drew  between  her  and  the  rest  of  tibe  sister- 
hood a  black  line  of  demarcation,  never  to  be  crossed  or  blotted 
Dut  Alone  she  remained  tor  more  than  an  hour,  writhing  under 
the  bitter  consciousness  of  her  dependence  upon  the  doctor,  whom, 
though  she  trusted,  she  nevertheless  feared — ^trusted  for  his  honour, 
feared  for  the  depth  of  his  penetration* 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   NEWSPAPER    PARAGRAPH. 

Christmas  at  length  arrived  with  its  usual  concomitants  of  guests 
and  revelry,  and  every  available  portion  of  the  mansion  was  made 
to  do  service.  Constant  freights  of  guests  and  luggage  were 
disgorged  at  the  Hall  door  by  vehicles  of  wonderful  variety,  from 
the  rumbling  ancient  curricle,  to  the  modem  brougham,  glorying 
in  the  newest  invention  for  the  promotion  of  ease. 

Dandy  valets  and  dainty  ladies*  maids  were,  for  the  nonce, 
ccnnpelled  to  make  sleeping-chambers  of  the  mouldy  rooms  at  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  all  the  more  commodious  ones  being  occupied 
•by  their  masters  and  mistresses.  Innumerable  contrivances  for 
stretching  the  stone  walls  had  been  made,  as  if  they  were  so  much 
Lkdia-rubber ;  but  it  would  not  do,  and  more  guests  than  had 
arrived  by  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  could  not  by  the  most  in- 
genious  devices  have  been  packed  into  the  already  ovei^owing  house. 

This  unusually  large  assemblage  of  visitors  was  invited  by 
the  generous  baronet  in  special  honour  of  his  daughter,  who,  truUi 
to  tell,  evinced  by  no  means  a  grateful  spirit  upon  the  occasion ; 
and  though  she  kissed  her  father  repeatedly,  assuring  him  that  she 
appreciated  his  endeavours  to  make  her  happy,  she  was  very  &r 
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From  the  first  mention  of  the  visitors  a  doud  more  impenetrable 
hnag  over  her  fair  brow,  and  impatience  and  vexation  alone  marked 
h^  anticipations  of  the  coming  festivities. 

The  guests  had  come  for  the  week  and,  to  all  appearance,  with 
the  intent  of  passing  the  time  with  the  utmost  enjoyment. 

Foxhunting  squires,  and  ambitious  youngsters  who  affected  a 
love  of  the  chaae,  inundated  the  stables  with  their  horses,  and  Sir 
Shenton's  disused,  but  well-appointed,  kennels  with  their  dogs ; 
and  the  ladies — heaven  bless  them  1 — ^who  never  will  be  behind 
hand  in  the  expense  of  their  pleasures — ^brought  into  requisition 
not  only  the  closets  and  landings,  but  even  some  of  ^ the  cellars, 
for  the  disposal  of  their  formidable  trunks  and  packages,  filled 
with  costly  silks,  laces,  and  jewellery,  to  be  worn  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  di^rent  balls  that,  during  this  memorable  week,  were  to 
be  honoured  with  their  attendance. 

There  was  the  uncompromising,  port-loving  old  gentleman, 
who  voted  progress,  political  and  social,  a  curse,  and  made  antiquily 
dxb  test  of  virtue  in  all  things ;  and  in  distinction  to  him  were 
jnoaths  bursting  with  ideas  of  the  world's  regeneration,  which  th^ 
confidently  trusted  was  their  mission  to  bring  about.  My  Lord  Mar- 
quis, courtly  and  gouty,  but  with  no  other  particular  mark  of  his 
rank.  Matrons,  scarcely  less  fair  in  their  matured  bloom  than  in 
budding  youth.  An  elderly  spinster,  who  declared  men,  one  and 
all,  to  be  base  deceivers,  but  who,  in  the  spring  of  her  self-isolated 
life,  had  been  ready  to  believe  them  demigods.  Girls,  pretty  and 
passable,  giddy  and  sedate,  each  carrying  in  her  breast  a  world  of 
unfledged  hopes,  some,  alas !  to  be  crushed  as  soon  as  they  took 
wing. 

Amongst  this  startling  galaxy  of  beauty,  bravery,  and  fashion, 
was  Ada  Hartop,  who,  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
vacation,  had  rapturously  availed  herself  of  ^alias's  invitation  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  Hall. 

Happy,  blushing,  Ada  was  rather  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
meeting  so  many  strangers,  and  secretly  expected  to  congeal  in  the 
polite  frigidity  of  the  SUte  circle ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her 
from  coming ;  for,  added  to  the  desire  of  seeing  her  still  fondly- 
loved  friend,  she  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  if  that  mysterious 
region  styled  the  world  was  as  beautiful  as  she,  in  the  retirem^ii 
of  Clardon  House,  dreamed. 

Pretty,  unsophisticated  Ada,  be  not  over  anxious  to  enter  the 
said  world,  for  beneath  its  brilliant  exterior  of  goodness  and 
enchantment  lies  a  hideous  sea  of  dissimulation  and  wickedness* 

How  fond  the  meeting  between  the  youthful  friends,  and  yet 
how  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
singular  nature  of  their  parting !    Neither  referr^  ^J^  ^^^  tacitly 
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s^EMiBg  to  diun  the  subject  as  painfiil  and  embarraMing.  Th^ 
renewed  mteroourae  showed  up,  more  clearly  than  heretofore, 
their  contrasted  characters ;  the  haughty  impetuosity  of  Lilias's 
nfttare  serving  to  draw  out,  in  broader  relief,  the  child^like  simplicity 
tbat  made  so  large  a  share  in  Ada's  composition ;  and  if  the  former 
was  worshipped  by  the  gentlemen  guests  as  nothing  short  of  a 
.goddess,  the  latter  was  loved  and  petted  as  ''  an  angel."  Aye,  and 
A  very  beautiful  angel  she  looked  too^  on  the  occasion  of  her  first 
iMdl,  and  not  a  whit  the  less  attractive  £Dr  the  want  of  wings ;  bar 
simple  robe  of  gauzy  blonde,  falling*  in  a  thousand  graceful  folds 
Tound  her  supple  figure,  and  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  expectant 
pleasure.  No  ornaments  she  wore,  except  a  wreath  of  natural  rose- 
buds,  that  confined  the  golden  glory  of  her  hair ;  her  youth  and 
loveliness  were  better  fax  than  diamonds  and  rubies. 

One  young  gentleman  in  particular,  the  Honourable  Herbert 
"BanHall,  seemed  feiscinated  by  her  beaming  smile,  yellow  tresses, 
and  bewitching  guilelessness ;  and,  to  judge  from  her  blushes  and 
evident  pleastire  when  he  was  conversing  with  her,  she  was  equally 
'delighted  with  his  frank  good-humour  and  courteous  attention. 
Hay  be,  their  mutual  feivourable  impression  will  result  in  marriage ; 
it  looked  very  like  courtship  already,  though  if  anyone  had  whis- 
pered so  much  in  Ada's  ear,  she  would  have  been  amazed  and 
shocked ;  knowing  nothing  more  (through  ignorance  of  her  own 
jEdelings)  than  that  she  merely  thought  Herbert  Randall  a  very 
agreeable  young  man— of  course,  that  was  all. 

The  visitors  were  at  last  departed,  with  the  exception  of  Ada 
Sartop,  wbo,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Lilias  and  Sir  Shenton, 
i^as  to  outstay  them  a  fortnight.  No  trace  of  the  extraordinary 
bustle  was  left ;  a  few  days  of  indefatigable  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  servants  had  reduced  the  scene  of  confusion  to  its  prestine 
<wder,  and  nothing  but  the  jaded  ajqpearance  of  the  youthful  hostess 
iwnamed  to  teU  of  over-excitement  and  late  hours. 

JUlias,  though  really  hospitable,  had  experienced  a  keen  sense 
relief  when  the  gates  swung  back  after  the  exit  of  the  latest 
viffltor.     . 

Jffoi?r  tir^fiomely  long  seemed  to  her  the  lingering  good-byes, 
fep^t?ed  invitations !  how  very,  very  tired  she  was  of  it 
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placed  on  a  soft  ooudb,  near  a  Uazing  |fire  in  the  drawing-room. 
Sk  Sienton  direcUj  joined  them,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  the 
perusal  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Morning  Simt ;  having  finished 
this,  he  turned  over  the  paper  for  the  account  of  tl^  foreigii 
news,  when  a  paragraph  caught  his  eye,  which  he  read  aloud ;  it 
was  this: 

^The  widow  and  sister  of  the  late  regretted  member  for  LOmootli, 
Ncnnan  Ljttletoo,  Eeq^  have  disposed  of  their  town  resideQce  in  Pall  Mall^ 
and  retired  to  the  ancient  Ljttleton  estate  in  Camhridgeshire,  where  ihey 
pcopose  permanently  reading." 

''Poor £b11ow!"  the  baronet  continued;  then,  turning  to  hi» 
daughter,  inquired,  ''  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
LytUeton's  death,  Lilias  1  they  were  very  distressing/' 

Lilias  settled  herself  in  an  easier  posture  upon  the  lounge,  and 
moved  her  head,  in  token  of  n^ation. 

''Ah,  to  be  sure!"  resumed  her  fstther;  "  his  decease  occurred 
while  you  were  absent ;  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  July^ 
He  was  an  able  speaker,  though  a  very  young  man,  and  in  him  hia 
party  lost  a  powerful  adherent,  and  the  Opposition  a  formidable 
antagonist.  He  had,  but  the  night  prior  to  his  death,  electrified 
the  House  with  a  brilliant  speech  upon  the  Reform  question ;  and 
to  think,''  the  baronet  conjoined,  more  as  though  speaking  ta 
himself^  "  of  that  voice,  which  had  held,  spell-bound,  a  numb^ 
of  men,  thonselves  the  most  eloquent  and  well-informed,  being, 
ere  twenty-four  hours  elapsed,  stilled  for  ever.  The  fette  of 
that  man  impressed  me  deeply— cut  off  in  the  brightness  of  his 
youth  and  earthly  glory.  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  agony 
of  his  wife,  when  he,  stricken  with  a  momentary  disease,  was  laid 
a  corpse  before  her.  She  is  said  to  be  an  amiable  and  beautiful 
woman." 

''Ah,  unhappy  lady!"  parenthetically  remarked  Ada;  "no 
wonder  the  scenes  of  her  bli^fiil  married  life  are  hateful  to  her 
bereaved  heart:  how  sincerely  I  sympathise  with  her!  What 
would  your  feelings  be  in  such  a  situation,  Lilias  1" 

Miss  Bellamy,  thus  appealed  to,  opened  her  languid  lids,  and 
half  raised  herseli 

"Don't  ask  me,  Ada — I  cannot  tell:  if  you  are  fond  of 
imagining  awful  sights,  and  fearful  anguish,  I  am  not."  She 
spoke  in  so  tart  a  tone,  and  her  words  came  in  such  spasmodic 
gasps,  that  both  her  fe^er  and  Ada  turned  suiprisedly  towards 
her.  Her  {ace  was,  if  possible,  paler  than  when  Ada  had  men- 
tioned its  ghostliness  in  the  hall ;  her  ddiicate  features  were 
oonvidsed  with  an  expression  of  horror,  and  her  eyes  blazed  with 
a  feverish  lustre. 

"I  am  sorry,  dear,  if  I  have  made  y%,,J?^®m^g\^ 
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eidanued;  '^I  did  not  think  you  would  so  completely  realke 
what  we  spoke  of,  and  you  certainly  must  have  called  up  in  your 
excitable  mind  a  perfect  diorama  of  the  dreadful  circumstance,  or 
you  could  not  look  so  terrified ;  kiss  me«  dear  Lilias,  and  say  you 
foigiye  me.'* 

Lilias  complied  with  her  Mend's  wish,  pressii^  her  lips  upon 
the  young  girl's  pitiful  fiEtce ;  but  the  caress  was  without  affec- 
tion,  and  tbos  Ada,  with  much  grief^  comprehended.  Slowly 
and  sadly  she  went  back  to  her  seat,  joining  without  interest  in 
the  further  conversation  of  her  host,  ^e  warm  current  of  Hfe  and 
joy  in  her  young  heart  was  depressed  and  stifled  by  the  coldness  of 
LQias's  manner,  and  it  took  long  to  recal  a  smile  to  her 
£ftoe. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about  to  retire  for  the 
night,  Lilias  came  to  her,  and  fondly  bade  her  forget  and  pardon 
the  unfortimate  incident.  Ada,  filled  with  new  gladness,  protested 
she  had  not  thought  her  at  ail  unkind,  and  that  her  grief  was  only 
occasioned  for  the  weakness  which  could  be  effected  by  such  & 
trifla 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  weak  of  me  indeed,"  Lilias  said,  **  and  I  will 
for  the  future  be  more  upon  my  guard." 

Her  fiiend's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  this  misunderstanding,  and 
she  eagerly  hastened  to  explain  that  it  was  delicacy  of  health,  not 
puerility  of  character,  she  had  attributed  to  her. 

*'It  seems,"  she  said,  ''that  you  and  I  are  never  again  to 
be  to  each  other  what  we  were." 

"No,  that  is  impossible,"  Lilias  thought,  **  and  although  the 
change  is  in  me,  it  will  affect  all  who  are  connected  with  me." 
She,  however,  said  nothing,  but  embraced  her  Mend  once  more 
before  wishing  her  good-night. 

Directly  titer  Ada  left  Sedgley,  the  weather,  which  had  been 
very  mild,  became  so  severely  cold  that  Lilias  was  confined  entirely 
to  Uie  house ;  for  it  mattered  not  how  warmly  she  was  wrapped  up 
in  furs,  she  would  not  venture  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  hall, 
door ;  and  when  a  more  favourable  change  manifested  itself  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  she  made  a  proposition  to  her  father  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Sarah  King,  which  she  insisted  alone  was  wanted 
to  re-establish  her  health. 

The  Baronet  was  for  some  time  strongly  averse  to  the  arrange- 
ment, being  apprehensive  of  danger  to  her  when  removed  firom  his 
sight ;  but  eventually  she  won  him  over  to  her  view  of  the  benefit 
derivable  firom  the  journey. 

Sir  Shenton  himself  accompanied  her  to  Blackheath,  and  even 
insisted  on  conveying  her  to  the  nurse's  cottage. 

The  good  woman,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  honour  to  be  ^ 
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conferred  upon  ber,  was  in  a  great  flutter  of  expectation  and 
delight,  and  had  prepared  by  the  time  of  tiieur  arrival  a  delicate 
little  repast,  which  was  served  in  the  little  Sont  parlour. 

Sarah's  great  cause  of  regret  was  that  her  garden  was  not  in 
the  orderly  condition  she  could  have  wished  it  to  be  for  the  in- 
spection of  her  young  lady,  but  she  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that,  if  without  was  a  scene  of  bleakness  and  desolation, 
within  at  least  was  comfort — such  true,  homely  comfort  as  is  to  be 
met  with  only  in  an  English  dwelling.  Everything  about  her  was 
scrupulously  clean,  and  even  superior  in  its  arrangement ;  thus 
lilias  was  not  so  greatly  inconvenienced  by.  the  transfer  firom  her 
own  elegant  residence  to  the  small  unpretending  cottage  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

With  many  pangs  of  regret  and  a  fond  embrace,  Sir  Shenton 
bade  farewell  to  his  daughter,  and  returned  to  the  dreary,  becaxiae 
desolate,  splendour  of  the  Hall.  How  doubly  gloomy  everything 
was  without  Lilias's  presence !  The  very  rooks  cawed  with  a  more 
disconsolate  monotony  to  his  femcy ;  and  the  waves,  whose  angry 
moaning  echoed  throughout  the  mansion,  seemed  more  than  usually 
melancholy  in  their  ceaseless  rollings.  Then  Lion,  the  petted 
companion  of  his  daughter's  rambling  and  musing  hours,  how  sad 
Ms  low  whine  was  to  hear,  and  his  wistful,  sorrowing  expression  to 
behold !  And  not  alone  did  the  baronet  and  the  faithful  dog  mourn 
the  absent  one. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A     LIFE     STRUGGLE. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  the  retreating  figure  of  Sir  Shenton, 
Inlias,  with  a  subdued  cry  of  suffering,  clung  to  her  nurse,  who 
pressed  her  to  her  heart.  She  had  never  in  her  intercourse  with 
this  tried  and  faithful  domestic  exhibited  the  least  approach  to 
'hfLiif^iir  or  rAAATVA !  and  now  it  was  with  somethincr  of  a  daucrhter*& 
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BeUamj,  disengaging  herself  from  the  supporting  arms  of  Sarah, 
and  recoiling  with  an  indescribable  air  of  loathing  and  fright. 

"  That,"  resumed  Bang,  calmly,  without  heeding  her  mistress's 
intoroption,  ''you  are  wishful  to  conceal  anything." 

A  smile,  sickly  and  pitiful  it  is  to  be  confessed,  settied  on 
Lilias's  features  as  her  companion  concluded,  and  she  then  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  to  the  table,  and  b^uUed  into  the  pretence  of 
taking  tea. 

When  this  business  was  concluded,  which  reminded  one  only  of 
fbe  eating  and  drinking  executed  upon  the  stage,  the  diminutive 
luokUmaiden  was  summoned  to  clear  the  table,  upon  which  her 
mistress  told  her  that  she  might  go  home,  as  she  would  not  want 
her  anymore  that  evening.  The  girl  made  an  answer,  intended  to 
be  expressive  of  her  gratitude  (but  which  was  perfectily  incompape- 
hensiUie),  for  the  permission  accorded  to  her  at  so  unusually  early 
an  hour ;  for  he  it  known  that  she  every  night  left  Bose  Cottage  to 
sleep  with  a  poor  widowed  mother,  and  returned  thither  as  socm 
in  the  morning  as  the  requisite  arrangements  for  the  convenience 
of  tiie  said  parent  would  permit  of  her  doing. 

As  a  farther  call  upon  her  gratitude,  Lilias  gave  the  girl  a 
small  present  of  money,  which  circumstance  so  completely 
bewildered  her  with  delight  that  it  was  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
the  pretty  china  tea-service  that  she  was  permitted  to  bear  it 
from  the  room.  ' 

The  bustling  and  thrifty  housewife — her  mistress — ^was,  luckily 
for  her,  too  much  engrossed  with  her  own  reflections  to  notice  the 
danger  that  threatened  her  precious  ware,  and  was  but  aroused 
from  her  abstraction  by  a  crashing  sound,  as  the  girl  reached  the 
door  of  the  kitchen.  Out  then  rushed  Sarah,  her  thoughts  torn 
irom  their  former  pursuit,  and  now  as  solely  fixed  upon  her  cups 
and  saucers  as  if  nothing  higher  than  porcelain  existed. 

What  a  sight  greeted  her  scared  eyes !  There,  in  helpless  sorrow, 
stood  the  maid  in  a  debris  of  broken  china ;  not  an  article  had 
escaped  demolition. 

**  You  careless  creature  !'*  was  all  the  poor  woman  could  say,  so 
eosifounded  and  grieved  was  she  for  the  loss  of  her  tea-service. 

**  The  careless  creature  **  looked  up  with  an  air  of  relief;  evi- 
dently she  expected  a  greater  reprimand  than  the  one  conveyed  in 
tlris  short  sentence ;  for  though  Sarah  Bang  was  generally  a  kind 
mistress  to  her,  she  had  at  intervals  displayed  symptoms  of  violent 
temper,  when  put  out  by  some  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  her  little  servant,  who,  upon  the  present  occasion,  was  loud  in 
her  attestations  of  regret  for  the  accident.  These  were  interrupted 
by  lilias,  who  pronounced  her  freely  pardoned,  for — ^impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  never  wliolly  deserts  us,  howewj^ 
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immersed  in  trouble — she  had  proceeded  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
confusion. 

In  this  manner  relieved  from  a  weight  of  fear,  which  perhaps 
may  have  taken  the  form  of  diminished  wages,  the  girl  speedily 
took  her  departure,  and  her  mistress,  with  her  visitor,  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  parlour. 

If  LUias  had  eaten  little  at  tea,  abstinence  certainly  had  not 
improved  her  appetite  by  the  supper  hour.  The  collation  which 
Sarah  had  provided  with  such  care  could  not  tempt  her,  and  it  was 
only  the  earnest  desire  she  had  of  pleasing  her  nurse  that  induced 
her  to  swallow  a  few  mouthsful  of  bread  and  sip  at  the  home-made 
wine. 

When  all  vestiges  of  the  meal  were  rempved,  Miss  Bellamy  drew 
her  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  whose  ruddy  light  was  cast  full  upon 
her,  drawing  out  with  wondrous  fidelity  every  covert  line  and 
latent  expression  in  her  striking  face.  Exhausted  grief  was  ex. 
changed  for  a  calmness,  that,  whether  the  offspring  of  resignation 
or  ii^i£ference,  was  as  holy  and  beautiful  as  any  l^t  ever  marked 
the  countenance  of  a  Madonna  or  Magdalene.  The  gleaming  lustre 
of  her  full  eyes  was  subdued  to  tenderness ;  the  ebon  blackness  of 
her  hair,  flooded  in  lambent  light,  showed  here  and  there  a  streak 
of  warm  brightness,  and  the  passionate  lips  were  parted  in  a  faint 
imoonscious  smile.  What  canonised  saint,  what  inspired  vestal 
was  ever  fedrer,  or,  in  seeming,  of  a  purer,  heavenlier  mind  1 

Sarah  King,  perhaps,  had  some  such  thought  as  she  silently 
contemplated  her,  for  she  sighed  sadly  at  the  sweet  spectacle  of 
youth  and  beauty  presented  to  her  sight.  Mixed  with  'her  ad- 
miration  may  have  been  sorrow  that  a  being  so  lovely  and  gentle 
should  remain  in  the  world,  subject  to  its  torments,  a  prey  to  ita 
allurements  and  deceptions ;  or  her  sigh  may  have  been  called  up 
by  other  causes,  of  which  the  said  world  knew  nothing. 

They  talked  together  much  and  earnestly  that  night,  and  even 
when  the  booming  bell  tolled  the  third  hour,  the  dusky  figures  of 
the  young  lady  and  her  nurse  were  still  bending  over  tibe  fire. 
Subdued  by  sympathy,  Lilias,  with  a  more  rapid  transition  from 
serenity  to  melancholy  than  her  previous  one  from  excitement^ 
was  melted  to  tears,  and  upon  the  constant  breast  of  her  nurse 
sobbed  long  and  violently — so  long  and  so  violently  that  King 
began  to  be  alarmed.  But  after  d  time  her  tears  ceased  to  flow ; 
the  convulsive  shocks  that  had  shattered  her  frame  so  fiercely  subl 
sided,  and  an  occasional  moan  was  all  that  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  house. 

When  at  length  they  rose  to  go  to  their  chambers,  Sarah 
requested  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  her  young  mistress,  but 
this  she  almost  with  terror  denied  her.  ^         l 
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"No,  my  kind  nurse,  no,  I  prefer  being  alone,"  she  said 
hastily;  adding,  lest  she  should  wound  the  affectionate  creature 
by  the  manner  of  her  refusal,  "you  will  have  sufficient  trouble 
in  the  daytime,  and  I  must  not  permit  you  to  spend  your  nights 
as  restlessly  as  I  do  mine." 

The  nurse,  instead  of  answering,  opened  the  door  of  her  room, 
and  after  attending  to  her  wants,  caressed  and  left  her. 

"  Not  even  to  her  can  I  reveal  that,"  Lilias  murmured  in  an 
agonised  voic^,  when  by  herself,  "that  secret  must  remain  only 
in  my  possession :  on  me  alone  must  its  blighting  curse  fall. 
And  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  wanderings  of  sleep  I  might 
discloee  it,  when  she  would  become  included  in  my  ruin  ?  Qood 
€k)d !  how  many  would  be  involved  in  disgrace  should  that  ev^ 
be  discovered !  but  no,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  though  should  it,  there  is 
always  a  remedy  at  hand.  The  grave  ever  affords  a  resting-place 
far  the  wretched — a  sure  retreat  from  ignominy." 

With  this  fearful  reflection  she  closed  her  eyes;  not  for  re- 
freshing  slumber,  but  for  dreams,  surpassing  in  their  harrowing 
character  the  most  frightful  of  waking  fancies. 

A  fortnight  passed  much  after  the  manner  of  the  first  day. 
Lilias  walked  out  occasionally,  thickly  veiled,  and  attended  by  her 
nurse,  and  after  these  excursions  would  go  back  to  the  cottage 
enfeebled  rather  than  invigorated.  At  the  end  of  this  time  their  ranu 
bles  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  setting  in  again  of  severe  frosts ;  and 
reclining  upon  a  sofa,  languidly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
or  taking  up  and  putting  down  a  piece  of  embroidery,  under  the 
ridiculous  pretence  of  working  upon  it,  were  the  chief  diversions  of 
the  morning.  While  in  the  aft^oon,  when  Sarah  had  completed 
her  domestic  arrangements — ^for  she  had  dismissed  the  servant 
altogether— Lilias  would  sit  at  King's  feet  with  her  head  resting 
upon  her  lap,  conversing  in  subdued  and  serious  tones. 

One  evening,  as  she  sat  thus,  she  was  taken  seriously  ill. 
Powerless  to  assist  herself.  King  carried  her  to  her  bed-chamber, 
where  she  left  her  to  despatch  a  messenger  for  a  surgeon. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  medical  man  arrived.  He  ordered 
his  patient  to  be  confined  to  her  apartment,  and  abstain  firom  all 
anxiety  and  excitement ! 

"The  first  direction  I  can  attend  to,  Sarah,"  said  Lilias, 
subsequent  to  the  doctor's  departure ;  "  but  how  shall  I  regain 
my  peace  of  mind  ?  that,  I  fear,  is  for  ever  lost  to  me."  Here  she 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  added,  gravely,  **  I  may  not  get  over 
tbis ;  it  would  be  well  for  me  if  I  should  not  recover.  If  it  kills  me, 

temcmber  your  promise  of  secrecy,  and  never  forsake "  she 

tonld  say  no  more,  but,  with  a  cry  of  acute  pain,  fell  back  upon 
her  pillow  in  a  fronting  condition. 
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''Almighty  God,  spare  herl  oh,  spare  her!''  moaned  her 
attendant,  falling  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

**  Your  prayer  will  be  heard ;  the  young  lady  will  not  dia" 
It  was  the  doctor  who  thus  spoke ;  he  had  suddenly  returned, 
impelled  by  an  instinctive  fear  that  if  he  were  absent  his  patient 
would  be  less  likely  to  recover. 

The  woman  rose  with  a  ^ad  smile — ^her  alarm  was  entirriy 
vanquished,  for  in  her  simplicity  she  deemed  the  doctor's  presence 
all-powerful  to  save  Lilias. 

•*  You  are  very  much  agitated,  and  I  think  had  better  leave 
the  room,"  the  surgeon  said,  addressing  King. 

"  No,  pray  let  me  stay,"  she  cried,  entreatingly. 

''  If  you  wiU  promise  to  act  according  to  my  directions,  yon 
may,"  he  answered,  kindly.  Sarah  gave  the  required  promise  and 
remained. 

Lilias  continued  in  the  same  lethargic  state  nearly  the  whole 
night ;  the  doctor  did  not  go  home,  but  waited  with  almost  as  much 
anxiety  as  the  nurse  for  the  signs  of  dawning  life  in  his  lovely 
patient. 

He,  like  all  who  saw  her,  was  quickly  interested  in  her  fsite, 
and  might  be  said  to  feel  the  joy  of  a  friend  when  he  saw  the  heavy 
lids  upraised,  and  the  pale  lips  resume  their  colour. 

**She  will  soon  be  right  now,"  he  whispered  to  the  nurse; 
**  do  not  fear,  the  worst  is  over."  And  so  it  was,  for  at  the  dose 
of  the  day,  though  Lilias  was  very  much  exhausted,  she  was 
certainly  in  no  danger  of  dying. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

emma's  search. 

jEmma  Adams,  who,  strongly  against  her  will,  was  left  behind  at 
the  Hall,  filled  up  her  time  in  efforts  to  discover  something  whidi 
might  give  her  still  greater  power  over  her  mistress  than  Ae 
alieady  possessed.  Every  comer  of  the  old-fashioned  bureau,  that 
yet  maintained  its  place  of  honour  in  Lilias's  boudoir,  did  she 
ransack.  No  portion  of  a  letter,  no  miniature  or  locket,  rewarded 
her  search  :  it  was  to  all  intents  fruitless. 

She  knew  much  of  her  lady's  life  not  known  to  any  living 
being  save  themselves  and  Sarah  King  (whose  influence  over  her 
mistress  she  greatly  dreaded,  and  of  whom  she  was  extremely 
jealous),  but  she  was  convinced  that  Lilias  had  not  acquainted  her 
with  the  most  important  part  of  her  history ;  and  to  become  entire 
possessor  of  whatever  was  hidden  in  lalias's  life  had  now  made 
itself  the  paramount  object  of  her  desires.    She  reasoned  that  her 
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epwiy  and  pemianent  advancement  was  secured  if  she  could  get 
Lilias  entirely  into  her  thralls. 

Distracted  at  her  want  of  success,  Emma  at  length  bethought 
herself  of  an  expedient  to  unfasten  the  desk  (the  key  of  which 
lilias  had  taken  with  her),  for  the  maid  believed,  she  would  there 
find  something  to  assist  her  in  the  work  of  discovery.  The  plan 
she  resolved  upon  was  to  collect  together  as  many  keys  as  possible, 
with  the  hope  that  one  out  of  the  number  might  fit  the  lock  of 
the  escritoir. 

The  operation  of  her  designs  she  put  off  till  night,  and  when 
all  in  the  house  were  wrapt  in  dreams,  her  stealthy  footsteps  glided 
softly  from  her  own  chsmiber  to  the  apartmeint  of  her  absent 
mistress.  Before  commencing  her  unhallowed  task,  she  carefully 
dosed  the  outer  doors,  and  shaded  the  wax  taper  she  held  in  her 
hand,  lest  its  light  might  give  rise  to  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  some 
late  traveller,  journeying  along  the  dark  road. 

Tremblingly  she  applied  &rst  one  key  and  then  another  to  the 
lock  of  the  desk,  which,  being  an  intricate  one,  resisted  her 
repeated  efforts  to  unfEisten  it ;  ^but  after  a  time,  and  just  when  she 
was  b^inning  to  despair  of  success,  the  bolt  gave  a  sharp  clanking 
noise  backwaids.  Qreat  was  her  delight  to  hear  this  sound,  apd 
great  also  was  her  alarm,  lest  the  noise  should  reach  the  ears  of 
any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  How  fearfal  guilt  makes  its 
followers !  All  in  that  solemn  hour  were  far  firom  holding  thoughts 
(i*  suspicion,  and  the  confidence-abusing  girl  might  have  made 
much  more  disturbance  in  the  house  without  the  sleepers  being 
aroused. 

Her  heart  beat  wildly  as  she  opened  the  lid  of  the  desk,  which 
she  imagined  alone  lay  between  her  and  an  important  revelation. 

An  heterogeneous  mass  of  papers  filled  the  desk,  every  one  of 
which  she  submitted  to  a  sharp  scrutiny,  throwing  aside  the  last 
with  an  expression  of  annoyance.  The  next  thmg  she  saw  was 
the  antique  ring. 

Enmia  looked  very  intently  at  the  trinket,  turning  it  repeatedly 
over  in  her  long  fingers. 

"It  is  very  thick,"  thought  she,  **and  should  contain  something 
—a  piece  of  hair,  or  perhaps  a  miniature  is  concealed  within  the 
head  of  this  fearful-looking  snake." 

Emma's  pulse  beat  feist,  and  her  breath  shortened  as  this  idea 
passed  through  her  brain,  and  putting  down  the  taper  upon  a 
table,  die  held  the  ring  close  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  discovmng 
a&  irregularity  upon  its  bright  surface ;  one  tiny,  tiny  speck 
she  at  length  e£;>ied,  it  was  at  the  side  of  the  open  femgs,  and 
hidden  from  ordinary  observatioh  by  the  diamond  cla^>ed  in 
tke  hungry  teetlu    On  this  slight  speck  (that  Enmia  conceived 
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to  be  a  spring)  she  pressed  her  nail ;  the  event  proved  the  correctness 
of  her  surmise — ^the  jewelled  head  flewjjopen,  disclosing  to  her 
pleased  sight  the  long-sought-for  object — a  miniature. 

It  was  not  that  of  a  man,  as  she  had  probably  expected,  but 
of  a  lady,  and  a  young  lady. 

Minute  as  was  the  picture,  it  was  marvellously  perfect,  and 
must  have  been  a  good  likeness.  The  portrait  was  certainly  hand- 
some, but  it  was  also  supremely  haughty  and  cynical  in  its  cha- 
racter.  How  contemptuous  a  curl  was  upon  the  thin  lip  !  what 
a  world  of  inate  self-love  and  conmiendation  in  every  feature! 
**  I  disdain  everybody  and  everything  but  myself  and  my  own 
opinion,"  said  that  countenance,  as  plainly  as  ever  countenance 
spoke. 

"What  can  I  do  with  this?"  Emma  inquired  with  a  deeply 
dissatisfied  air ;  "  what  a  fool  I  have  been  for  my  pains ;  ihia  is 
useless  to  me,  or  nearly  so ;  it  may  perhaps  be  of  service  some  day, 
but  in  what  way  I  cannot  now  femcy.  Stay,  there  may  be  more, 
it  is  worth  the  search,"  so,  reclosing  the  spring  of  the  ring,  she 
placed  it  in  the  exact  spot  from  which  she  had  taken  it,  and  patiently 
recommenced  her  self-imposed  labour.  Now  she  came  upon  a 
decayed  bunch  of  hearts-ease,  and  then  upon  some  manuscript 
love- verses,  penned  by  Sir  Shenton  in  amorous  days  long  gone  by, 
so  long  that  they  had  left  no  memory  of  them  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer. 

These  lines,  remarkable  as  much  for  their  bad  metre  as  extra- 
vagant phraseology,  won  but  one  look  from  the  treacherous  Emma, 
for  seeing  how  faded  were  the  round  characters,  she  threw  them 
aside,  with  an  exclamation  of  angry  impatience. 

'*  Am  I  never  to  find  anything  but  this  rubbish  1"  she  said. 

No,  indefatigable  Emma ;  no,  to  you  inspiration  is  not  given, 
and  you  cannot,  therefore,  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  drawer, 
hidden  from  you  only  by  that  frail  panel.  Be  content,  the  disco- 
very  you  deem  so  unimportant  may  prove  to  be  a  not  insignificant 
link  in  the  chain,  leading  to  the  unravelment  of  the  coveted 
mystery. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

LILIAS  AND   DR.   DARBY  COME  TO   A   SECRET  UNDERSTANDING. 
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instant's  duration ;  for,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  wonder. 
ment,  conviction  pointed  to  Sarah  King  as  the  scribe  of  the 
missive  presented  to  bim. 

With  great  agitation  he  broke  the  seal,  for  he  anticipated 
something  amiss  with  his  daughter — and  his  fDrebodings  were 
oonfinned.  His  correspondent  ii^ormed  him  that  her  mistress  was 
ailing— too  ailing  to  write  herself,  though  not  ill — and  had 
lequested  her  to  inform  him  of  the  reason  of  her  prolonged  silence. 
#  '*  My  poor  child !"  tbe  baronet  cried ;  **  I  will  fetch  her  back 
tlu8  very  day — she  is  never  well  apart  from  me."  And  with  this 
intent  he  posted  off  without  delay  to  London,  his  thoughts  fixed 
the  whole  time  upon  his  daughter. 

As  he  neared  Bang's  cottage,  he  was  startled  to  see  the  blinds 
closed  in  the  chamber,  and  no  glow  of  fire  proceeding  from  the 
pailour  below.  His  sharp  and  tremulous  ring  brought  the  nurse 
quickly  to  the  door,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Shenton,  manifested 
great  surprise,  and  even  some  alarm. 

"Ah,  your  honour!"  she  said,  hurriedly,  **I  would  not,  if  I 
had  known  you  would  have  frightened  yourself  in  this  way,  have 
written  at  all.  Miss  Lilias  is  not  very  ill ;  indeed,  only  a  little 
low  and  weakly." 

**  I  appreciate  your  kind  intentions  in  what  you  say,"  replied 
the  baronet,  *'  but  I  wish  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  state  of  your 
mistress's  healtJi ;  can  I  see  her  ?" 

*'(Mi  yes,  your  honour,  of  course  you  can,"  Sarah,  replied  with 
some  deliberation. 

"Then  show  me  the  way  at  once,"  persisted  Lilias' s  father, 
rendered  still  more  anxious  by  the  woman's  hesitating  manner; 
and  as  she  did  not  stir,  nor  yet  display  any  intention  of  inunediately 
gratifying  his  demand,  but  seemed  on  the  contrary  deep  in  cogita- 
tion,  he  moved  past  her,  and  had  placed  his  foot  upon  the  stair 
before  she  well  knew  what  he  was  about. 

"  Stay,  stay  T'  she  screamed  after  him ;  then  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice  resumed,  "  I  think  my  lady  is  dressing ;  let  me  first  go  tod 
see,  and,  too,  your  coming  upon  her  so  suddenly  might  do  her  harm 
in  her  weak  condition."     With  this,  Sarah  hurried  at  a  rapid  pace 
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her  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  respectfully  begging  him 
to  come  np,  as  Miss  Lilias  was  now  quite  ready  to  see  him. 

The  baronet  answered  the  invitation  with  a  smile  and  a  *'  thank 
yon^*'  accompanied  by  a  hope  that  she  would  not  be  long  troubled 
by  his  daught^'s  illness.  His  good  humour,  overcome  for  the 
moment  by  his  anxiety  for  Lilias,  had  wholly  returned,  and  he> 
entered  the  small  neat  room  with  a  light  step  and  che^*ful  counten- 
ance. Lilias  raised  herself  from  the  bed  to  receive  him,  and  whil& 
the  flush  of  pleased  excitement  lasted,  showed  little  to  cause  alarm ; 
this,  however,  soon  faded,  and  then  it  was  her  parent  perceived  how- 
hollow  was  her  once  perfectly  formed  face,  how  sunken  and  dinmied 
her  lustrous  eyes  and  emaciated  her  form.  Li  her  manner  Sir 
Benton  fancied  he  detected  an  uneasiness  that,  according  with  the 
evident  anbarrassment  of  her  nurse,  rendered  him  far  from  comfort- 
able ;  but  he  did  not  allude  to  it,  and  forced  himself  to  speak  gaily^ 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  their  conversation  he  remarked — *'  I 
received  yesterday  a  letter  from  my  sister  Charlotte,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  Continent  with  her  daughter,  and  when  perfectly 
established  in  her  London  residence,  she  begs  you  will  spend  a  few- 
months  with  her.  In  my  reply  I  spoke  of  your  present  stay  here, 
and  said  that  your  acceptance  of  her  invitation  must  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  your  health.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  so 
improved  as  to  enable  you  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  London, 
season?" 

A  flush  of  more  than  surprise — of  more  than  pleasure  even — 
brightened  the  invalid's  languid  eyes,  as  she  answered,  with  an 
eagerness  strangely  at  variance  with  her  late  indifference  to- 
amusement — 

"  If  I  can  have  my  good  Sarah  to  nurse  me  for  a  week  or  so 
longer,  I  shall  be  quite  strong  enough." 

**  Well,  you  shall,  love;  she  will  gladly  come  home  with  you 
if  you  wish  it — that  is,  if  you  could  bear  the  removal,  and  I 
think  you  could." 

**The  air  at  Blackheath  suits  me  best,  and  I  would  rather 
stay,"  Lilias  said,  upon  the  impulse  ;  but  dreading  that  her  hasty- 
words  might  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  regardlessness  to  her  father'a 
society,  she  resumed,  in  a  tone  of  soothing  tenderness,  **  I  will  go 
with  you  now,  though,  if  you  are  not  happy  without  me." 

**  Happy  without  you,  my  darling  1"  he  repeated,  "  can  I  be, 
do   you  think  ?     Still,  I    shall    insist  upon  you  remaining   here  ' 
a  little  longer,  if  you  really  think  the  air  is  better  for  you  ;  not 
that  I  can  understand  it  being  so." 

There  was  no  insistence  needed,  to  judge  from  lilias' s  expresi 
sion,  which,  sad  as  it  had  become  when  she  declared  her  readiness 
to  leave  Rose  Cottage,  brightened  instantly.  Digitized  by  Googk 
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"  Are  you  very  anxious,  Lily,  to  enter  the  world  V  the  baronet 
demanded,  with  a  half  sigh.  *'  I  did  not  imagine  quietude  to 
be  so  irksome  to  you." 

"It  is  not,  my  dear,  dear  father,  when  shared  with  you ;  but 
am  I  wrong  to  expect  gratification  irova  this  visit  V* 

"  No — ^it  is  consistent  with  your  years  ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that 
in  your  pursuit  of  pleasure,  you  will  not  overtax  your  powers  of 
endurance.     Remember,  you  are  my  only  treasure." 

His  daughter  threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  murmuring,  in 
tones  of  mournful  vehemence — 

**  I  will  not  forget !     I  will  not  forget ! " 

When,  that  evening,  Sir  Shenton  was  being  driven  from  the 
station  to  the  Hall,  in  his  review  of  the  day's  incidents,  the  words 
of  Dr.  Darby  recurred  with  greater  warning  to  him.  **  That  Miss 
Bellamy  has  a  secret,  is  certain.'*  *' If  he  be  right,"  the  baronet 
reflected,  **  I  have  made  no  progress  in  the  task  of  investigation ; 
every  day,  indeed,  drives  me  further  from  the  chance  of  discovery. 
What  can  I  do ?"     The  answer  was — *'  Nothing  !" 

Three  weeks  from  this,  after  repeated  puttings  off  on  Lilias's 
part,  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  return  home ;  and  thither 
she  was  taken,  under  the  zealous  guardianship  of  her  niirse,  who 
almost  smothered  her  in  furs,  lest  she  should  be  fanned  by  a  breath 
of  cold  air.  She  might  be  said  to  carry  her  mistress  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  Sir  Shenton  was  seated  with  Dr.  Darby, 
and  having  divested  her  of  her  cumbrous  wrappers,  curtsied  herself 
oat,  and  started  for  Hackheath  within  the  hour.  Following  the 
tender  reception  of  Lilias  by  her  father,  the  doctor  addressed 
himself  to  her,  receiving  only,  in  answer  to  his  cordial  salutation, 
a  nervous  incline  of  her  beautiful  head.  He  would  not  appear  to 
remark  any  peculiarity  in  her  manner,  but  in  his  customary  easy 
&shion  ensconced  himself  in  a  seat  adjoining  hers,  and  commenced 
an  animated  conversation,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  cheering 
her.  Bts  philanthropy  was,  unhappily,  completely  wasted ;  and, 
much  to  his  distress,  he  was  forced  to  leave  her  to  her  melancholy. 
Si-  Shenton  at  one  time  absenting  himself  from  the  room,  the 
doctor  took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  delight  at  seeing 
her  look  so  well.  He  might  have  spared  his  congratulations,  for 
she  was  pale  and  sad  enough  to  call  forth  a  condolement  instead. 
Possibly  Lilias  thought  this,  for,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
she  drew  forth  her  hand  from  the  doctor's,  who  had  playfully 
imprisoned  it  during  his  speech. 

Dr.  Darby  perceived  her  reluctance  to  his  company,  and  in 
tones  of  much  feeling  said,  ^'  You  have  no  occasion  to  fear  me ; 
I  would  befriend  you  with  my  whole  endeavours,  for  from  my  soul 
I  pty  you."     His  looks  so  completely  corroborated  his  words, ^ 
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that  the  reserve  which  Lilias  had  previously  manifested  was 
thawed  in  a  moment,  and  replacing  her  fingers  in  his  broad  palm, 
in  a  few  grateful,  heartfelt  words,  she  thanked  him  for  his 
sympathy. 

**  Your  gratitude  has  not  at  present  been  merited,  Lilias,"  was 
his  answer,  ^*  some  day  it  may  be — only  trust  me." 

Upon  this  ensued  a  whispered  question,  which,  while  it  drew 
forth  a  start  and  blush,  also  produced  an  answer  seemingly  satis- 
fEU5tory  to  Dr.  Darby ;  who,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
kindness,  continued  to  converse  in  low  tones  to  his  sweet  neighbour, 
till  the  return  of  the  baronet,  when  the  discourse  became  general, 
Lilias  entering  into  it  with  a  vivacity  and  interest  that  considerably 
elated  her  solicitous  parent,  and  completely  dispelled  the  ghost 
of  suspicion,  conceiv^  long  before,  and  from  time  to  time  im- 
perceptibly fed. 

*'  I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow,"  the  doctor  said,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  **  and  if  Miss  Bellamy  will  give  me 
the  address  of  her  old  nurse,  I  will  call  upon  her." 

**  You  are  very  kind ;  how  can  I  find  words  to  thank  you  ?" 
Lilias  exclaimed,  her  eyes  moist  with  excessive  emotion. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  I  am  going  solely  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
doing  you  a  service,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
can  know,"  was  the  cavalier  rejoinder. 

Sir  Shenton,  who  was  looking  over  a  book,  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  this  conversation,  though  it  had  been  carried  on  for  bis 
benefit,  and  Lilias,  quickly  recovering  herself,  hastily  wrote  the 
address  of  Sarah  King,  and  delivered  it  to  her  visitor. 

**  If  I  do  not  bring  you  good  news,  Lilias,  never  call  me  your 
friend  again,"  observed  Dr.  Darby,  as  he  bade  her  adieu. 

Lilias  would  have  answered,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and, 
taking  the  proflfered  hand  of  the  physician,  she  as  well  expressed 
her  sense  of  his  kindness  by  the  soft  pressure  she  gave  it  as  she 
could  have  done  by  the  finest  speech  ever  penned  or  spoken. 

The  doctor  did  not  make  his  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  as  Lilias  had  almost  expected,  nor  yet  upon  the  succeeding 
one,  and  she  was  getting  anxious.  Upon  the  third  morning,  how- 
ever, he  visited  them,  and  gave  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  King's 
health,  which  he  said  (looking  hard  at  Lilias)  *  *  promised  to  be  very- 
good  ;  her  constitution  is  famous,  and  you  need  never  alarm  your- 
self ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  told  her, ' '  he  continued, 
**that  she  must  consider  herself  as  my  patient  for  a  little  while, 
and  that  I  should  visit  her  each  time  I  went  to  London." 

**Dear  me,  doctor,  you  quite  surprise  me!"  the  baronet 
ejaculated  with  amazement.  *  *  I  had  no  idea  King  required  medical 
attendance ;  when  I  went  to  see  Lilias  she  appeared  perfectly  well.  ** 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  Sir  Shenton,  she  does  so,  and  it  is  this  which 
makes  the  case  more  important;  she  is  sufifering  from  organic 
disease  of  the  heart. — Why,  Miss  Bellamy,  you  look  frightened ! 
Torrible  as  the  words  are,  I  can  assure  you  that  in  them  rest  the 
only  cause  for  alarm  ;  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  under  my  care 
she  will  live  as  long  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter  with  her.  It  is 
an  interesting  case,  very ;  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  fdt  so 
absorbed  in  the  success  of  an  experiment.*' 

"Why,  doctor,  you  talk  of  experimentalising  upon  a  human 
body  as  carelessly  as  you  would  speak  of  amalgamating  drugs," 
the  baronet  exclaimed. 

"  Do  I  ?  Then,  Sir  Shenton,  I  give  you  an  exceedingly  erroneous 
impression,  for  it  is  not  so  much  my  head  as  my  heart  that  is 
engaged  here.  This  person  is  dear  to  your  daughter,  hence  my 
concern.  You  speak,"  he  added  in  a  grave  voice,  *'  of  the  cruelty 
of  making  experiments  upon  the  body  which  are  intended  for  good. 
Are  they  to  be  compared  in  atrocity  to  the  hourly  experiments 
made  upon  the  heart  ?  Is  the  dissecting  knife  of  the  surgeon  more 
ruthless  than  the  poisoned  dart  of  treachery?" 

"  Oh,  doctor !"  sighed  Lilias. 

"  What !  have  I  distressed  you  by  the  use  of  those  ugly  words  ?" 
inquired  he,  gently,  adding,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
only  by  her,  **  Have  you  cause  to  agree  with  me?" 

•*  Are  you  a  man  or  a  sorcerer,  for  I  know  not  what  to  think  of 
you  ?  "  she  answered  shudderingly. 

"Think  kindly,"  returned  he,  in  the  same  whisper,  "and 
don't  believe  a  word  about  your  nurse's  illness ;  she  is  in  as  little 
need  of  physic  as  I  am.  You  understand  what  I  meant  to  convey, '  * 
and  here  their  conference  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Shenton. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   HON.    MRS.    ASHTON. 

"  Your  aunt  has  certainly  taken  a  long  time  in  setting  her  house 
in  Older,  but  she  sends  word  all  is  comfortable  now,  and  she  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  any  day  this  week." 

Sir  Shenton  Bellamy  was  walking  with  his  daughter  in  the 
sycamore  avenue  when  he  thus  addressed  her. 

"I  intended  writing  to-day,"  was  Miss  Bellamy's  rather 
impatient  comment ;  "  tWe  is  nothing  so  trying  as  these  delays." 

"I  should  not  so  readily  console  mysetf  to  your  going  from 
iKnne  i^^ain,"  Sir  Shenton  remarked  in  a  little  while,   "did  I 


not  think  the   change  of   scene  would   be   serviceable^     The 
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country  is  too  dull  for  you,  and  will  be  for  me  likewise  when 
you  are  away.  I  think  you  must  ask  your  aunt  whether  she 
cannot  accommodate  her  poor  brother ;  if  not,  I  must  for  the  time 
endure  the  annoyance  of  living  at  an  hotel,  for  near  you  I  must  be. 
Would  you  rather  go  to  London  than  with  me  to  France  ?  You 
are  yet  free  to  decline  the  invitation." 

Lilias  bent  down  to  pick  up  a  flower,  that  had  fallen  from  hesc 
hand,  before  she  answered  her  father. 

"  I  don*t  think  I  ought  to  refuse  my  aunt ;  she  may  be  hurt, 
and  really  I  should  like  to  go.*' 

There  was  a  faltering  in  her  tone  of  suppressed  eagerness, 
which  the  baronet  noted  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pain.  He  could 
not  comprehend  how  it  was  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  this  visit, 
when  not  earlier  than  Christmas  she  wished  to  abjure  society. 

To  avoid  showing  his  disappointment  at  the  preference  Lilias 
gave  to  strangers,  he  commenced  giving  some  account  of  her 
aunt,  but  as  it  was  not  very  explicit,  it  will  be  well  to  submit  to 
the  reader  a  more  detailed  description. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashton  had  been  a  beauty,  and  yet  retained 
<jonsiderable  personal  attractions.  The  pale  pink  and  clear  white 
of  her  complexion,  and  flaxen  hue  of  her  hair,  entitled  her  to  the 
appellation  of  blonde,  though  her  eyes  were  brown,  as  also  her 
lashes  and  eyebrows.  She  had  small,  perfectly  chiselled  features, 
denoting  no  great  strength  of  mind,  or  warmth  of  heart.  Her 
form,  developed  by  time,  was  suiSSciently  embonpoint  to  be 
becoming  at  the  age  of  forty- three,  and  her  bearing  was  at  once  a 
compound  of  graceful  condescension  and  haughtiness.  Li  every 
respect  she  differed  from  her  brother ;  the  hearty  aflEability  and 
sympathetic  geniality  evinced  by  him,  in  her  assumed  the  mild 
form  of  courtly  politeness.  Before  her  twentieth  year  she  had 
married  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ashton,  second  son  of  one  of  the 
proudest  of  English  peers.  Her  beauty,  birth,  and  peculiar  tone 
of  mind,  conspired  in  qualifying  her  to  reign  in  the  exalted  circle 
to  which,  after  her  marriage,  she  was  introduced.  Very  agreeable 
to  her  was  this  change,  since  she  had  previously  lived  (with  the 
exception  of  brief  intervals  spent  yearly  at  a  watering-place) 
wholly  in  the  seclusion  of  Sedgley  Hall,  with  no  other  society 
than  could  be  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  whose 
meed  of  praise  was  all  insufficient  to  satisfy  her  cravings  after 
adulation. 

The  communion  between  Sir  Shenton  and  his  sister  had  never 
been  great  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  and  about  the  time  of 
Lilias's  infancy  had  been  broken  off  almost  entirely,  owing  to  Mr. 
Ashton  having  accepted  an  appointment  under  govemmwit  that 
demanded  his  constant  presence  in  Spain,  whither  his  wife  followed 
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him,  taking  with  hfsr  their  two  children,  a  boy  about  six  years  of 
age,  and  a  girl  just  turned  her  third  year. 

With  the  exception  of  a  flying  visit  to  England,  Mrs.  Ashton 
lad  not  visited  her  native  land  for  fifteen  years,  and  her  removal 
fiom  Spain  was  caused  at  last  only  by  the  sudden  demise  of  her 
husband.  She  did  not  then  immediately  return  to  England,  but 
contended  herself  with  giving  to  her  brother,  by  means  of  a  letter 
an  account  of  her  bereavement  and  consequent  departure  from  the 
land  of  her  adoption.  In  the  south  of  France  the  period  of  her 
mourning  had  been  passed ;  and  then  by  easy  stages  she  made  her 
way  back  to  London. 

It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Ashton's  sisterly  feelings  were  tax 
from  strong,  or  she  would  have  proceeded,  immediately  after 
landing,  to  her  brother's  seat ;  but  knowing  no  promptings  after 
maternal  fondness,  except  those  of  civility,  she  contented  herself 
with  writing  to  Sir  Shenton,  and  inviting  his  daughter  to 
London  to  spend  the  ensuing  season  with  her.  This,  after  due  con- 
sid^ration,  she  was  satisfied  was  all  that  etiquette  demanded  of 
her,  and  she  therefore  made  her  mind  easy. 

It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Ashton  unin. 
tentionally  omitted  to  couple  her  brother's  name  with  that  of  her 
neice  in  the  invitation.  She  was  a  woman  who  never  overlooked 
anything,  or  decided  upon  the  most  trifling  action  without  proper 
consideration.  Lilias,  she  thought,  could  so  join  in  the  customary 
amusements  of  herself  and  daughter  as  to  be  no  trouble  to  her : 
with  Sir  Shenton  the  case  was  different ;  he  could  not  be  put 
upon  her  visitors  for  entertainment  when  she  felt  indisposed  to 
entertain  him  herself,  and  so  she  decided  that  she  should  find  him 
a  bore.  To  be  sure  he  might  for  a  moment  feel  wounded  by  her 
coldness,  but  that  this  would  be  compensated  for,  in  his  sight,  by  her 
kindness  to  his  child,  she  was  fully  convinced ;  and  laying  this  pleas- 
ing unction  to  her  soul,  she,  dismissed  the  consideration  altogether. 

To  sum  up  her  character  in  a  few  words,  I  may  say  that  she 
was  compounded  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  with  a  deep  gloss  of 
pride  and  duplicity.  Her  rule  was  to  judge  every  one  by  herself, 
and  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  her  conclusions  were  erroneous. 
Never  having  required  assistance,  either  in  the  way  of  patronage 
or  sympathy,  she  was  the  least  likely  person  on  earth  to  give  help 
to  Ae  needy  or  pity  to  the  distressed.  Her  husband  had  always 
been  good-tempered,  or  at  least  submissive,  and  her  children  had 
occasioned  her  the  very  least  anxiety,  consequently  she  deemed 
that  if  everyone  was  not  equally  fortunate  it  was  their  own  fault. 
Did  some  iU-used  wife  venture  to  complain  in  her  presence  of  wrongs 
that  could  not  be  kept  hidden,  she  would  commence  an  argument, 
Wand  in  tone,  but  crushing  in  words,  to  the  effect  that  the  woes  > 
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she  complained  of  were,  if  not  imaginaxy,  self-made.  N^lect^ 
insult,  and  oppression — ^terms  always  outrageous  to  ears  polite — 
conveyed  only  to  her  the  idea  that  something  was  wrong  in  the 
person  who  used  them.  The  system  of  society,  like  the  political 
constitution,  had  in  her  a  firm  supporter  of  its  infallibility.  I 
really  believe  she  thought  sickness,  poverty  cruelty,  and  sin,  evila 
whose  reality  were  more  a  matter  of  speculation  than  bewailing. 
Then  for  the  minor  cares  of  life  she  had  naught  but  scorn  and  cold 
incredulity.  Upon  these  she  bestowed  no  argxmient,  holding  them, 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  should  a  thrifty  housewife — ^by  unrelenting 
circumstances  made  intimate  with  her  kitchen — ^have  the  temerity 
to  speak  of  the  idleness  of  the  maids,  or  the  depredations  committed 
upon  her  larder  by  their  swains,  instantly  would  she  take  a  survey 
of  her  own  well-regulated  household,  and  decide  upon  its  evidence 
that  such  a  trouble  as  the  one  lamented  was  non-existent.  She 
could  make  no  allowance  for  persons  whose  positions  were  less 
fortunate,  or  whose  tempers  had  been  soured  by  repeated  disappoint- 
ments :  for  ever  applying  to  the  narrow  code  of  her  individual 
experience  for  rule  in  favour  of  or  against  the  suppliants  to  her 
commiseration  or  good  opinion. 

Sir  Shenton  could  not  tell  Lilias  all  this ;  indeed  he  did  not 
himself  know  the  hollowness  of  his  sister's  heart,  though  he  was 
sufficiently  conscious  of  her  selfishness  to  give  his  daughter  reason 
for  supposing  that  she  would  not  be  troubled  by  a  too  demonstrative 
affection  firom  her  unknown  relative. 

* '  It  is  well  for  me  her  nature  is  so  cold, ' '  thought  Miss  Bellamy  > 
**it  will  save  me  a  world  of  annoyance,  to  be  enabled  to  do 
as  I  please  without  interference  or  inquiry." 

At  the  termination  of  the  week  Lilias  wrote  to  inform  Mrs. 
Ashton  of  the  day  and  hour  she  might  be  expected  to  arrive,  which 
elicited  a  reply  by  return,  expressive  of  the  rapturous  delight — 
people  devoid  of  feeling  invariably  make  use  of  strong  words — she 
was  bestowing  upon  her  loving  aunt  by  concurring  with  her  wish, 
than  which  she  had  no  dearer,  except  it  was  that  her  neice  and 
daughter  might  become  firm  friends.  In  conclusion,  she  said  a 
carriage  should  be  in  readiness  at  the  station  to  convey  her  to  Park 
Lane,  for  there  Mrs.  Ashton  had  taken  up  her  residence. 

In  writing  in  so  affectionate  a  strain  she  was  unconscious  of 
her  own  insincerity ;  involuntarily  and  unknowingly,  she  was 
hurried  from  the  confines  of  truth  by  the  desire  to  be  extremely 
courteous  and  agreeable.  There  are  many  people  in  the  world 
like  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  live  only  to  make  a  favourable  impression, 
and  who,  when  it  is  made,  unregardingly  turn  aside  in  the  further 
pursuit  of  that  vainest  and  paltriest  of  ambitions — the  desire  to 
please  the  eye  and  sense,  without  caring  to  tx)uch  the  heart,  or 
elevate  the  understanding.      '  ^^'^^^"^  ^^  - 
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Emma  Adams  was,  of  course,  to  accompany  her  mistress,  and 
greatly  to  her  joy  was  this  arrangement  made,  for  she  foresaw  that 
it  was  only  by  being  continually  with  Lilias  she  could  hope  to 
gain  a  greater  hold  upon  her.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  she 
had  not,  since  Ldlias's  return  to  the  Hall,  made  any  farther  w^  • 
m  her  confidence ;  but  nowise  daunted  by  this,  she  busied  h^ojelf 
in  arranging  new  plans,  and  perfecting  previously. formed  orKsK*  ^  -^y 

It  was  now  the  end  of  April ;  the  weather  was  mild,  notwith- 
standing a  bracing  wind,  and  altogether  nothing  could  be'*iB|fl|'e^ 
auspicious  than  the  proposed  excursion  to  the  metropolis.  ^ 

Though  much  thinner  firom  her  recent  indisposition.  Miss  Bel- 
lamy was  decidedly  improved ;  the  brilliant  colour  upon  her  cheek 
did  not  fluctuate  as  heretofore,  but  remained  a  constant  and 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  clear  fgdmess  of  the  rest  of  her  face ; 
the  wild  fire  of  undue  excitement,  which  had  hitherto  blazed  so 
fiercely  in  her  dark  eyes,  was  subdued  into  a  more  natural  lustre, 
and  the  fickle  sadness  and  gaiety  of  her  mood  toned  down  into 
what,  for  her,  might  be  termed  cheerfulness.  Within  her,  it 
appeared,  had  long  burned  the  incipient  fires  of  fever,  which  her 
illness  had  purged  her  of;  and  she  was  now  in  a  £edr  way  to 
r^ain  her  vivacity  of  disposition  and  robustness  of  constitution. 

It  was  as  if  this  improvement  in  her  health  surprised  and 
almost  vexed  her.  **  How  is  it,"  she  would  say  to  her- 
self, "that  with  this  dreadful  knowledge  I  can  live  on?  By 
brooding  upon  it  as  I  do,  some  would  go  mad,  but  of  late  I  have 
gorprised  myself  with  being  momentarily  forgetful — ^nay,  even 
gay.  Is  this  a  sign  of  security,  or  am  I  unconsciously  rushing  to 
destruction: — ^my  eyes  covered  by  a  pall,  my  senses  lulled  by 
iq)parent  safety  V 

Now  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  be  miserable,  happiness  is  not 
ia  off;  indeed,  for  those  gifted  with  earth's  best  blessings,  youth 
and  vigour,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  maintain  a  continual 
gloominess,  and  as  the  griefe  of  the  young  are  more  acute  than 
those  of  age,  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  be  as  enduring 
as  the  sorrows  which  press  upon  grey  hairs.  Hope  bids  the 
crushed  flowers  of  expectation  spring  again,  and  drowns  in  gleeful 
mockery  the  warnings  of  sage  experience.  Still,  for  ever  will 
the  young  heart  shrivel  beneath  the  blight  of  disappointment,  and 
from  the  ashes  of  blasted  desire  arise,  phoenix-like,  anticipations 
Bcaitely  less  eager  and  glowing  than  the  first.  In  vain  Lilias  checked 
the  involuntary  smile,  and  chid  herself  for  the  laughter  that  fell  so 
musically  upon  her  father's  ear.  She  could  not  fetter  the  gushing 
life  that  beamed  from  her  eyes,  made  buoyant  her  step,  and  sent 
the  rich  glow  to  her  cheeks.  Yet  her  gaiety  was  fitful ;  at  times 
umaioraUy  violent,  again  superseded  by  moods  mildly  pensive  oi^ 
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bitterly  dark;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  change  in  her  was 
highly  satisfactory. 

Sir  Shenton*8  resolve  of  attending  LUias  to  London  was  firos- 
trated  by  an  unforeseen  call  for  his  presence  in  the  North,  where 
he  owned  considerable  property.  He  fumed  greatly  at  first, 
seeming  disposed  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  being  his  daughter's 
companion,  in  this  her  longest  visit  from  home,  at  whatever  cost 
to  his  interest,  but  finally  he  6u£fered  himself  to  be  persuaded  off 
his  desire,  and  with  a  clouded  brow  and  heart  set  out  upon  his 
unexpected  journey. 

Lilias  was  not  to  start  till  the  succeeding  day,  and  reversed  the 
proposed  order  of  things  by  accompanying  the  baronet  to  the  first 
stage  of  his  travels,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  The  weather 
being  exceedingly  fine,  she  enjoyed  the  ride,  despite  the  depressing 
influence  exercised  over  her  heart  by  the  transient  separation  firom 
her  parent,  in  whose  company  she  continued  until  he  secured  his 
seat  in  the  railway  carriage ;  then  she  was  obliged  to  turn  her 
face  homewards,  and  at  a  pretty  sharp  pace  did  she  commence  the 
ride.  Her  pony  gallantly  tried  to  please  her  as  long  as  possible, 
but  flesh  and  blood  could  not  continue  the  speed  at  which  she 
urged  him.  The  poor  animal  foamed  and  panted,  as  did  the 
groom's  steed,  simultaneously  with  his  rider.  Lilias  now  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  rapid  action  to  which  she  had  forced  her  nag, 
and  was  warm  and  breathless. 

**  Why,  Miss  Bellamy !"  exclaimed  a  voice  in  her  rear,  **  you 
will  kill  your  pony  if  you  continue  going  at  that  rate ;  as  I  have 
nearly  done  mine,  in  striving  to  overtake  you.*' 

lalias,  thus  addressed  by  a  familiar  voice,  half  turned  upon 
her  seat,  and*  saw  advancing  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  exceed, 
ingly  lively  and  sociable  in  temper,  to  judge  firom  the  smiling 
expression  of  his  mouth,  the  merry  sparkle  of  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  care  in  the  broad  expanse  of  brow,  fully 
exposed  by  the  derangement  of  his  hat  in  the  hurried  chace  he 
had  been  having  after  her. 

**Mr.  Arnold!"  ejaculated  she,  bowing  and  smiling  with 
great  show  of  pleasure,  though  inwardly  filled  with  uneasiness — 
vague  and  unsubstantial,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  but  such  as  she 
always  experienced  in  the  societv  of  either  Mr.  Arnold  or  his 
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more  than  commonly  cordial,  when  chance  threw  them  in  her  way — 
heartily  thanking  fiate  when  it  kept  her  from  contact  with  them. 

Sie  had  a  presentiment  that  by  her  implied  confession  of 
Infection  she  had  wronged  Owen  Arnold,  since  she  could  not  bring 
hoself  to  contemplate  without  reluctance  the  possibility  of  hear 
tmion  with  him ;  and  this  presentiment  of  the  unkindness  she 
Mi  she  must  do  their  son,  explained  pretty  satisfactorily  her 
distaste  to  the  companionship  of  his  parents ;  for  we  are  generally 
more  solicitous  to  avoid  those  we  injure  than  those  who  injure  us. 

Innocent  of  dislike  to  any  human  being,  Mr.  Arnold  did  not 
conceive  that  anyone  could  do  other  than  feel  the  same  kindly 
sympathy  and  regard  for  their  species.  Had  he  been  told  other, 
wise,  with  a  decisive  shake  of  his  head,  and  an  incredulous  smile, 
he  would  have  assured  you  pretty  plainly  that  your  notions  of 
mankind  were  shockingly  perverted.  Thus,  in  the  manner  of 
Mss  Bellamy,  he  recognised  nothing  but  its  ever-prevailing  fascina- 
tion, and  saw  not  in  her  sprightly  language  and  seemingly  happy 
ODuntenance  the  lack  of  that  most  enduring  and  sweetest  charm 
— sincerity ;  compared  with  which  beauty  and  genius  are  as 
nothing — mere  mock  jewels  beside  the  ever-sparkling  diamond  of 
Truth! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   LBTTER   OF   REMINDER. 

In  the  conversation  held  between  Miss  Bellamy  and  the  elder 
Amoki,  he  said  that  he  had  heard  from  his  son  by  the  last  foreign 
mail ;  and  when  Lilias  reached  the  Hall,  she  found  a  letter  awaiting 
her  from  Owen,  likewise  brought  by  the  packet  in  which  the  one 
to  his  fether  had  travelled. 

It  was  a  somewhat  voluminous  epistle,  and,  with  a  sense  of  com- 
bined  mistrust  and  veneration — ^may  be  of  pleasure  too — she  broke 
the  seal,  and  commenced  perusing  the  contents.  They  were  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  youth  of  his  character,  imder  similar 
trying  circmnstances.  He  gently  reprosiched  her  for  not  having 
answered  his  previous  letters  (all  of  which  she  had  cast  aside, 
without  fully  reading  them),  and  solicited  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness for  a  reply  to  this. 

"  You  cannot,  I  perceive, "  he  wrote  in  continuation,  "look  upon 
me  as  your  lover,  and  your  generosity  prevents  you  from  addressing 
pae  simply  as  a  friend,  lest  I  should  suflfer  from  your  coldness ;  but 
do  not  fear  such  a  result  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  abandon  the 
hof^  80  persistently  and  fondly  cherished,  that  you  would  be  m^ 
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wife,  and  am  striving  to  fortify  myself  against  the  news  that  your 
heart  is  elsewhere  bestowed.  The  task  is  hard,  so  hard  that  yon 
can  form  no  conception  of  its  difficulty,  nor  would  I  have  you  do  so ; 
firom  your  path  I  pray  that  all  sorrow  and  disappointment  may  be 
removed.  It  would  be  false  to  tell  you  I  have  made  any  progress  in 
my  lesson  of  forgetfalness.  I  cannot  expect  to  e£face  in  a  few 
months  the  bright  vision  of  a  life ;  for  I  loved  you,  Lilias,  in  years 
when  perhaps  you  were  less  regardless  of  my  aflfection  than  now, 
though  ignorant  of  its  fall  intensity.  No  mere  form  would  it  be  in 
me  to  say  ttat  ipy  soul  has  been  entirely  yoiu^  from  childhood. 
In  every  word  you  uttered,  what  candour,  what  sensibility  was 
displayed !  How  lovely  I  thought  you !  How  I  longed  for  the  days 
of  knight  errantry  to  return,  tliat  I  might  wear  your  device 
and  devote  myself  to  your  service !  and  when  my  father  upon 
one  occasion  revealed  to  me  the  mutual  wish  of  himself  and  Sir 
Shenton  that  our  hands  should  one  day  be  joined,  was  it  inex. 
cusable  if  I  grew  up  to  feel  that  I  had  a  sort  of  claim  upon  you  ? 
Numberless  are  the  recollections  stored  in  my  mind  that  if  repeated 
would  seem  trivial  to  you,  who  do  not  love ;  but  not  one  of  these 
golden  links  of  memory  would  I  part  from.  Sweeter  far  to  me  is 
tiie  dim  echo  of  your  tones  than  angel's  symphonies.  Ah !  where  is 
my  boasted  resolve  to  free  you  from  your  conditional  promise,  and 
leave  you  unfettered  as  air?  When  I  recall  your  features  with 
their  varied  expression,  your  voice  with  its  exquisite  flexibility  and 
music,  and  your  disposition  so  noble  and  tender,  how  vainly  do  I 
strive  to  become  a  Stoic,  and  teach  myself  to  resign  you  !'* 

More  than  this  he  wrote  in  much  the  same  strain  that,  while  it  may 
exite  a  smile,  may  bring  to  light  remembrances,  long  covered  by  tihe 
rust  of  care,  of  letters  just  as  foolish ;  when  by  chance  the  smile  may 
merge  into  a  sigh  for  the  past  time  of  happiness  and  folly.  Who  is 
there  who  would  not  like  to  revive  the  fond  delusions  of  youth, 
which  pictures  to  itself  such  impossibilites  of  greatness  and  loveli- 
ness  ?  Glorious  credulity,  too  fleeting  blindness !  that  permits  us  to 
fiOA  owAAt  Rimnlicitv  in  the  cunninsrest  art.  and  shapes  deformity 
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wliidi  he  lay  with  regard  to  the  greatest  desire  of  his  existence,  and 
a  wild  burst  of  sorrow  and  appeal  concluded  his  long  letter. 

"  Lilias,"  he  wrote,  **  forget  what  I  said  at  the  commencement, 
of  relinquishing  you.  By  the  continual  self-infliction  of  helpless- 
ness, I  had  succe^ed  in  stupifying  my  senses,  and  this  brief  state 
of  insensibility  I  mistook  for  resignation.  The  delusion  is  past ; 
I  cannot  forsake  the  trust  that  you  will  eventually  be  mine.  Lilias, 
you  must  love  me  I  could  not  see  you  belong  to  another. — ^By  the 
memory  of  our  childhood's  happiness,  I  beseech  you  to  write  and 
say  I  may  hope." 

To  afiirm,  in  common  parlance,  that  Miss  Bellamy  was  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  distraction  when  she  concluded,  woiild  scarcely 
be  an  exaggeration.  Wildly  she  paced  the  room,  alternately  crush- 
ing the  letter  with  vengeful  grasp,  and  looking  at  it  with  a  tender- 
ness wholly  opposed  to  her  preceding  and  subsequent  bursts  of  anger 
and  contempt.  Owen's  surmise,  that  she  had  laid  in  oblivion  the  inci- 
dents  of  llieir  former  fellowship,  was  wrong.  She  remembered  them 
all  as  distinctly  as  he  did,  if  with  less  pleasure ;  and  now  and  then 
was  led  to  ask  herself  if  the  love  of  her  childhood  was  not'  something 
more  than  sisterly  regard — whether  imknowingly  she  had  not  linked 
Owen's  imc^e  with  her  imdefined  ideas  of  the  future.  To  describe 
fully  the  nature  of  her  feelings  towards  him,  at  the  present  stage  of 
their  acquaintance,  was  what  she  could  not  herself  have  done.  The 
thought  of  him  exercised  a  strange  fascination  over  her,  and  there- 
fore she  dreaded  any  occurrence  which  brought  his  remembrance 
more  prominently  before  her.  In  him  she  acknowledged  a  mind 
superior  to  her  own,  and  this  superiority  fired  her  proud  breast  with 
indignation  and  revolt,  yet  at  the  same  time  elicited  her  woman's 
admiration  and  reverence. 

'*  I  will  not  write,"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  throwing  down  the 
crumpled  letter ;  **  he  shall  learn  from  my  silence  that  he  does  not 
impose  upon  me  by  his  protestations ;  and  yet,"  she  resumed,  after 
a  prolonged  pause,  '*he  speaks  with  such  earnestness,  and  is  so 
yoxmg  to  be  a  deceiver.  It  seems  impossible  that  he  should  be 
fidse,  and  in  that  case  what  a  charge  of  cruelty  he  holds  against  me ! 
Am  I  heartless,  or  only  reasonably  prudent  in  my  conduct  towards 
him  ?  Alas !  I  cannot  tell ;  my  sight  is  jaundiced,  my  mind  warped, 
^uod  I  can  judge  nothing  aright.  Would  that  this  weary  round  of 
suspicion  and  care  were  over,  and  I  could  for  ever  rest.  Best !  how 
sweet,  how  heavenly — too  sweet,  too  good  for  me ;  my  lot  must  be 
perpetual  unrest  and  maddening  disbelief." 

In  this  sad  vein  she  continued  for  some  time,  without  having 
^arrived  at  the  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  Owen 
Arnold.  Her  reverie  was  marked  by  wild  starts,  deep,  half-breathed 
ng^  and  passionate  flashes  of  anger.     Her  tiny  foot  woidd  stamp  > 
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witli  ireful  force,  and  her  hand  be  dendied  with  a  vehemence  that 
told  what  violent  and  varied  emotions  were  at  work  in  that  fragile 
£rame. 

Emma  Adams  interrupted  her  mistress's  meditations  by  in* 
quiring  if  she  would  like  some  refreshment,  as  she  had  taken  nothing 
since  her  retmn. 

^'  No,"  Lilias  answered  abruptly,  the  indications  of  her  agitation 
not  yet  smoothed  away ;  '^  but  come  to  me  shortly.  I  shall  want 
you  to  post  a  letter  to-night" 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  the  girl  ventured  to  say. 

*'  It  must  go,  nevertheless ;  we  shall  be  starting  early  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  none  of  the  servants  be  entrusted  with  it" 

''  I  understand,  miss,"  the  maid  returned  respectfully ,  retiring 
as  she  spoke. 

Miss  Bellamy  was  in  the  library,  where  writing  materials  weie 
always  at  hand,  and  having  made  up  her  mind  to  reply  to  Owen, 
flbe  crossed  the  room  to  procure  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  ^e  selected 
a  small  sheet,  and  laying  it  upon  the  table  before  her,  bent  over 
it  meditatively.'  It  was  not  her  habit  to  be  long  over  anything, 
80  quickly  forsaking  her  thoughts,  she  rapidly  wrote  a  few  lines 
signed  her  name,  addressed  the  envelope,  and  was  folding  her 
note  to  enclose  it,  when  she  re-opened  it,  saying,  *'  I  must  see  how 
it  reads." 

It  read  as  follows : 

**  Owen  Arnold,  your  accusation  of  forgetfulness  I  pass  over  as 
a  folly  too  obvious  to  reason  upon ;  how  can  I  possibly  forget  when 
I  am  so  bound  to  you? 

**  I  have  no  aesire  to  be  absolved  from  my  promise,  but  am 
willing,  upon  the  accepted  condition,  to  ratify  my  word  to  you  when 
the  time  arrives ;  till  then,  let  us  forget  that  we  have  thought  of 
being  anything  more  than  friends. 

*' You  seek  for  a  confession  of  love;  this  I  cannot  give,  and  if 
the  deduction  you  draw  from  my  conduct  be  unfavourable  to  your 
wishes,  I  cannot  help  it." 

'*  I  reouest  of  you  not  to  write  again  in  the  same  strain ;  it  is 
most  painrul  to  me  to  know  that  you  are  so  bent  upon  the  fulfiment 
of  what  possibly  may  never  take  place.  Adieu,  your  true  friend, 
Lilias  Bellamy." 

This  was  certainly  a  curious  composition,  particularly  in  reply 
to  the  impassioned  epistle  she  had  just  been  reading,  but  she  would 
not  alter  it. 

'*  It  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  preventing  me  receiving  more 
love-letters,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  irony  and  sadness, 
repeating  the  two  last  words  with  a  mocking  laugh ;   '*  and  yet  it  iB 

almost  too  harsh ;  he  is  not,  Ithink,  like ^Ah,  me !"  she  moaned, 

with  sudden  anguish,  "let  me  not  revert  to  that,  though  indeed  I 
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could  think  of  nothing  better  when  I  wish  to  steel  my  breast  against 
insidions  passion  1^  What  can  I  have  to  do  with  love,  any  more  than 
with  happiness?"  For  some  time  she  was  silent,  then,  rising  from 
her  seat,  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  shivering,  and  unusually  lonely  to-night^ 
and  as  I  have  a  journey  before  me  to-morrow,  I  cannot  do  better 
Uian  go  to  bed  at  once."  With  this  resolution  she  rang  for  her 
maid,  who,  having  received  her  mistress's  instructions  concerning 
the  disposal  of  the  letter,  assisted  her  to  disrobe. 

The  sleep  that  visited  Lilian  upon  that  night  was  disturbed  and 
fall  of  dreams.  At  one  time  she  beheld  her  father  with  closed  eyes, 
walking  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  whose  frightful  depths  he 
was  all  unconscious  of;  and  when  she  would  have  raised  her  voice 
to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  utterance  was  denied  her,  and  she  could 
only  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  his  inevitable  destruction  with  frantic, 
but  ineffectual,  eflforts  to  fly  to  his  rescue.  The  last  step  between 
safety  and  death  was  taken,  and  she  saw  her  father  precipitated  from 
Ihat  dizzy  height  to  a  foul  pit  of  darkness  below.  Her  horror  was. 
too  great  to  bear,  and  with  a  piercing  shriek  she  awoke.  Despite 
the  intense  relief  it  gave  her,  to  know  that  her  father's  peril  was 
only  imaginary,  a  settled  gloom  was  diffused  over  her  mind,  and  it 
was  long  before  her  eyes  ^ain  closed  themselves  in  slumber.  This 
time  it  wajs  her  unhappy  lover  who  disturbed  her  quiet.  She  fancied 
he  was  at  her  feet,  imploring,  with  a  fearful  impetuosity,  a  return 
of  his  devotion.  Softened  by  the  spectacle  of  his  despair,  she  was 
about  to  give  him  her  hand  in  token  of  her  assent  to  be  his,  when  a 
scaffold  reared  its  blighting  head  in  the  distance.  In  an  agony  in- 
describable,  she  shrunk  from  the  support  of  her  adorer,  and  with 
groans  of  unutterable  woe  hid  herself  away  from  the  black  shadow 
of  Ihe  gibbet 

This  second  horror  past  by,  new  scenes  of  torment  ranged  them, 
selves  within  her  view.  Now,  with  drooping  jaw  and  glassy  eyes  fixed 
in  reproach  upon  her,  she  saw  a  corpse;  and  now,  tie  wailing, 
plaintive  cry  of  a  babe,  encircled  in  dark  waters,  greeted  her 
affiighted  ear. 

*'  I  cannot  longer  bear  this !"  she  cried,  trembling  with  excess 
of  fear,  as  she  awoke  from  a  final  tumult  of  awful  sights  and  sounds ; 
and  so  she  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down, 
tibe  room,  vainly  endeavouring  to  conquer  the  terrible  impression  left 
upon  her  by  her  dreams. 

By  the  time  the  grey  light  of  morning  broke  into  her  chamber, 
Lilias  had  become  more  cahn,  and  in  order  to  divert  her  thoughts 
strove  to  read,  but  it  was  more  than  she  could  accomplish  to  fix  her 
attention  upon  the  page  before  her. 
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If  we  are  to  judge  of  causes  by  their  effects,  we  will  say  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  more  important  man  than 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  wild  whirlpool  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  culminates  the  political  movements  of  that 
century,  tossed  to  the  surfetce,  with  a  sort  of  demoniac  mirth,  men 
who  were  notably  enough  in  their  way — ^men  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  genius  to  seize  and  partly  to  direct  the  frenzied  current, 
and  who  thereby  have  become  perpetually  famous.  But  these 
men  were  the  result  of  this  social  convulsion ;  they  were  forced  to 
become  its  leaders  or  be  themselves  swallowed  up  by  it ;  they  were 
merely  skilful  pilots  who  outrode  the  storm,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  primary  author  or  authors  of  this  gigantic 
and  terrible  tempest. 

We  are  most  of  us  aware  with  what  a  new-bom  energy  and 
resolution  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  yet  in  its  infancy,  turned 
upon  its  predecessor,  and  revenged  itself  by  onslaughts  on  the 
decorous  conventionalities  and  ceremonies  of  that  pompous  period. 
Like  the  young  Hottentot,  the  eighteenth  century  wished  to  prove 
its  manhood  by  beating  its  mother.  From  a  social  idolatry  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  eighteenth  century  flew  to  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and  not  yet  being  able  to  remove  the  aristocracy,  consoled  itself 
by  debasing  humanity  in  general,  by  exposing  the  weaknesses, 
follies,  and  vices  of  man,  and  by  denying  him  the  possession  of 
those  attributes  which  had  been  supposed  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  creation.  Irritated  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  man  in  his 
clothes  of  ceremony,  they  turned  to  consider  him  even  without  the 
most  necessary  coverings ;  nauseated  by  his  assumption  of  all  god- 
like virtues,  they  declared  him  an  animal  raised  by  circumstances, 
not  by  merit,  above  the  condition  of  a  beast.  If  the  eighteenth 
century  had  a  belief;  if  Voltaire  and  writers  of  his  school  had  a 
principle  which  pervaded  their  works ;  if  the  French  mind,  become 
the  pupil  of  these  teachers,  applied  their  dogmas  to  rule  their  con- 
duct, the  belief  was  the  utter  baseness  and  worthlessness  of  man, 
the  principle  was  the  negation  of  everything  which  the  observance 
of  centuries  had  consecrated,  the  popular  application  of  this  teach, 
ing  resulted  in  the  national  mind  becoming  enervated,  indolent, 
debased,  in  national  morality  being  thoroughly  destroyed,  in 
national  honour  being  doubted,  or  at  most  preserved  by  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  uphold  the  ancient  hypocrisies. 

Without  the  withering  sarcasm,    the  profane  wit,   the  con- 
temptuous  philosophy  of  these  writers,  the  French  Revolution  would 
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Be?er  have  taken  place ;  but  they  were  not  the  direct  instigators  of 
thftt  stupendous  movement.  Their  philosophy  was  a  philosophy  of 
denial ;  it  attacked  what  had  gone  before ;  it  had  nothing  whatever 
k>  do  with  what  should  come  after  it.  It  was  a  religion  which 
made  no  proselytes ;  a  doctrine  which  attracted  no  disciples  who 
burned  to  be(x>me  missionaries;  it  fulfilled  itself  in  levelling 
the  ancient  strongholds  of  superstition,  in  attacking  even  the 
invincible  fortifications  of  trutli ;  but  that  was  all  its  work.  This 
work  accomplished,  it  remained  motionless,  inactive;  and  the 
practical  atheism  of  the  country  would  have  rotted  into  its  con- 
stitution, would  have  permeated  and  vitiated  whatever  resources 
of  strength  were  still  left  in  the  kingdom,  had  not  a  man  arisen  to 
breathe  life  into  these  dry  bones, — ^to  stir  with  his  enthusiasm  his 
indolent  and  weak-hearted  countrymen,  to  open  before  them  a 
future  in  which  they  at  length  could  believe,  and  to  bare,  for  a 
terrible  vengeance,  that  sword  which  had  been  so  industriousjy  and 
ingeniously  sharpened,  yet  was  now  growing  rusty  in  its  scSbbard. 
And  this  man  was  hiioself  no  warrior,  nor  statesman,  nor  king ; 
only  a  poor  dreamer,  a  philosopher,  a  literary  scribbler — ^this  man, 
in  short,  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

That  erratic  life  which  was  to  pass  through  so  many  vicissitudes, 
which  was  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  uncertainty  and  turmoil  to 
others,  which  was  to  involve  a  whole  country  in  wildest  confusion, 
began  in  Geneva  in  the  year  1711.  Almost  firom  his  infiancy, 
Bousseau  seemed  destined  for  and  consigned  to  that  peculiar 
system  of  irregularities,  physical  and  mental,  which  weakened  his 
force  as  a  man,  while  it  added  to  his  personality  as  an  author.  He 
never  knew  his  mother ;  his  father  was  a  dreamer  like  himself;  and 
young  Rousseau  was  left  to  educate  himself  as  he  chose.  SEis 
mental  food  consisted  chiefly  of  romances,  and  partly  of  Plutarch's 
** Lives  of  Celebrated  Men,"  a  work  which  had  some  influence  in 
guiding  his  actions  if  it  did  not  form  his  character.  But  in  the  youth 
or  early  manhood  of  the  future  philosopher  we  seek  in  vain  for 
prognostications  of  greatness.  **  The  time  was  out  of  joint.*'  The 
unsettled  nature  of  public  opinions  early  found  him  a  disciple.  He 
refused  to  be  governed  by  ordinary  rules  of  conduct.  United  to  his 
waprard  disposition,  he  possessed  a  nature  which  was  singularly 
prone  to  vice,  but  in  which  there  was  one  virtue — ^that  it  was 
conscious  of  this  weakness.  A  romantic  visionary,  dreaming  of 
nniversal  amelioration  of  mankind,  it  was  nevertheless  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  trifling  theft  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  city;  and  firom  that  date  begins  one  of  the  wildest, 
strangest,  saddest  careers  ever  witnessed  upon  this  earth. 
Wandering  firom  place  to  place,  like  a  man  possessed  by  a  fiend, 
h« feond  no  rest ;  thtf  e  was  no  purpose  to  guide  the  wiOTmsri  energies^ 
18  '^'^"^     i>       -  ^ 
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of  his  nature,  aiul  so  condense  the  poirer  within  him.  At  one 
time  we  find  him  secretary  to  an  ambassador,  at  another  we  dig-' 
cover  he  has  tamed  musicmaster,  then  he  becomes  cl^k,  copyist 
of  music ;  again,  we  hear  of  him  in  Paris  composing  operas,  and 
finally  he  forms  the  firiendship  of  the  philosopher  Diderot^  and 
embraces  literature  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  life. 

But  with  what  a  strange  perversity  of  principle,  with  what  a 
lack  of  constancy,  in  so  many  varying  moods  does  he  follow  his 
new  mistress  !  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  first  his  writings 
were  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  which  Diderot  and  his  coad- 
jutOTs  were  expounders ;  but  speedily  the  earnest,  passionate  soul 
of  Bousseau  shrank  fi:om  their  cold  theories  of  universal  negation  ; 
and,  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  he  extolled,  with  a  warmth 
and  vehemence  which  startled  the  literary  world,  those  ancient 
doctrines  of  virtue,  morality,  love  of  country,  and  personal  honour, 
which  people  had  begun  to  fancy  were  quite  exploded  hypocrisies 
of  an  absurd  and  conventional  manner  of  life.  Besides,  the  extra- 
ordinary success  which  attended  these  primary  efforts  of 
the  genius  of  Rousseau  elevated  him  at  once  from  the  condition  of 
tutelage.  France  recognised  another  power,  and  echoed  the  most 
trifling  words  of  this  newly-arisen  master ;  Rousseau  found  himself 
aji  oracle,  and  straightway  fell  to  uttering  his  own  prophecies- 
prophecies  which  were  not  clearly  understood  at  the  time, 
but  which  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  very  terrible  manner 
thereafter. 

To  estimate  properly  the  effect  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  only  to 
tu^  H>  his  writings  and  trace  there  by  what  rude,  bewildered 
impulses  he  staggered  forward,  and  at  last  became  aware  of  hia 
mission  on  earth.  For  Rousseau  was,  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature, 
a  sincere  man — a  man  who  was  compelled  to  write  by  the  strength 
of  his  convictions,  a  man  who  was  full  of  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistencies of  thought  and  conduct,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  felt 
himself  imperatively  urged  to  utter  the  message  he  had  been  sent 
to  deliver,  yet  had  the  vaguest  and  most  bewildered  notions  of 
what  that  message  should  be.  Nevertheless,  in  his  first  work  there 
was  laid  down  one  of  the  primary  principles  which  he  afterwards 
advocated ;  nay,  it  was  the  principle  which  more  than  any  other 
remained  to  him  through  life  a  positive  belief 

The  academy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  in  one  of  their  programmes 
the  following  question:  **  Whether  the  establishment  of  arts  and 
sciences  has  contributed  to  the  purity  of  manners  V*  This  question, 
having  fedlen  under  Rousseau's  notice,  became  the  spark  which 
was  to  ignite  thatlong-^lumbering  magazine  of  thought.  Diderot, 
who  was  then  his  inreceptor,  counselled  him  to  rer^y ;   and  the 
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nealt  was  the  pablicationy  in  1750,  of  his  *'  Discourse  on  Arts  and 
Sdeiieeg."  Yirtually  this  book  is  a  protest  against  society.  Misled 
by  the  title  many  have  supposed  that  Rousseau  herein  attempted  to 
proye  that  knowledge  was  prejudical  to  the  human  race;  nor  caa 
we  deny  that  amklst  his  numberless  inconsistencies  he  may  eyea 
have  positively  a£Brmed  this  for  a  truth ;  but  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  book  lies  in  the  effort  which  its  author  made  to  bring 
men  back  to  nature ;  to  show  th^n  how  man,  in  his  simplest  state, 
was  the  possessor  of  the  most  noble  qualities ;  how  the  artificial 
manners  Bsod  usages  of  society  had  corrupted  his  mental  and  moral 
nature ;  how  the  luxury  and  idleness  produced  by  extreme  civilisa-^^ 
tion  had  been  the  means  of  enervating  the  country,  and  rendering 
its  inhabitants  contemptible  and  unworthy  of  a  nation's  destiny^ 
It  was  not  science,  it  was  society,  which  he  combated.  It  was  not 
knowledge,  but  the  abuse  of  knowledge,  which  he  questioned.  It 
was  not  the  savage,  but  the  primal  d^ooents  of  man,  whidi  he 
extolled. 

Addressing  Fabricius,  he  remarks,  With  what  wonder  the 
Soman,  were  he  to  revisit  the  world,  diould  look  upon  the  country 
which  he  saved.  "  Qods  I  you  would  have  said,  whathasbeocnneof 
those  thatched  cottages  and  of  those  rustic  hearths  where  modera. 
tion  and  virtue  form^ly  dwelt?  What  fatal  splendour  has 
succeeded  Roman  simplicity !  What  a  strange  language  is  this  I 
Whate&minate  manners  are  here  I  What  mean  these  statues, 
pictures,  and  edifices  1  Fools,  what  have  you  done  ?  Tou  who 
are  the  masters  of  ^nations  have  rendered  yourselves  the  slaves  of 
the  frivolous  men  whom  you  have  vanquished !  It  is  rhet(»icdans 
who  govern  you  I  It  is  to  enrich  architects,  painters,  statuanes, 
and  players,  diat  you  have  watered  with  your  blood  Greece  aai 
Asia!  The  spoils  of  Carthage  are  the  }Mrey  oi  a  flute-player^ 
Bomans,  hasten  to  throw  down  these  amphitheatres,  break  these 
marbles,  bum  these  pictures,  and  drive  away  these  slaves  who 
bring  you  under  their  yoke,  and  whose  f^tal  arts  corrupt  you  I  Let 
other  hands  become  illustrious  by  vain  talents ;  the  only  talent 
worthy  of  Rome  is  to  conquer  the  world,  and  to  make  virtue  reigM 
there.  When  Cyneas  took  our  senate  for  an  assembly  of  kings,  be 
was  neidier  dazzled  by  vain  pomp  nor  by  affected  elegance ;  he  did 
not  hear  there  that  frivolous  eloquence — ^the  study  and  the  charm 
of  silly  men.  What,  then,  did  Cyneas  see  so  majestic  ?  O  citizens  I 
he  saw  a  spectacle  which  neither  your  wealth  nor  all  your  arts  will 
«ver  produce,  the  finest  spectacle  which  has  ev^  ajqpeared  under 
heaven — the  assembly  of  two  hundred  virtuous  men  worthy  ta 
command  at  Rome,  and  to  govern  the  whole  earth  V* 

Qranted  that  this  work  was  not  a  literary  theory  (at  a  time 
when  litoary  theories  w^re  &r  their  own  sake  held  in  great  esteem), 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  expression  of  a  great  truth  which  had 
awakened  all  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  an  earnest  nature,  it 
IB  easy  to  guess  what  would  be  the  next  step  of  the  philosopher — 
it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  he  would  be  led  by  the  natural 
oonsequences  of  his  belief.  In  1753,  the  man  who  was  now 
becoming  famous  throughout  the  world  for  his  strange  genius — ^for 
his  erratic,  sensitive,  bashful,  and  yet  self-assertive  personality, 
published,  as  a  successor  to  lus  former  work,  a  **  Treatise  on  the 
Origin  of  Inequality  among  Men."  It  was  but  the  practical 
inclusion  from  his  previously  demonstr  Aed  premises.  Recognising 
as  worthy  of  admiration  in  man  only  those  higher  qualities  which 
we  denominate  virtue,  piety,  rectitude,  he  turned,  almost  in 
wonder,  to  gaze  upon  the  strange  anomalies  which  he  found  in 
constituted  society — ^how  these  virtues  were  ignored  by  the  men 
most  honoured  in  the  world,  how  they  were  openly  sneered  at  by 
public  teachers ;  and  once  again  turning  to  that  primal  humanity 
which  he  had  been  contemplating,  he  extolled  as  the  only  fit 
(Condition  for  man  a  state  of  pure  and  simple  nature.  It  was  a  rash 
conclusion — ^it  was  a  good  principle  attached  to  a  bad  example. 
Instead  of  taking  ideal  man — that  is,  humanity  uncorrupted — 
as  his  standard,  Rousseau  took  historical  man;  and  laboured  to 
convince  his  readers  that  the  only  enviable  life  in  the  world  was 
the  life  of  a  savage.  With  the  pertinacity  of  a  warm  and 
enthusiastic  soul  he  clung  to  this  idea ;  and  by  a  series  of  extra- 
ordinary  syllogisms,  aided  by  a  fancy  ingenious  and  poetical,  and 
by  a  most  brilliant,  fascinating,  descriptive  style  of  writing,  he 
raised  around  his  flag  a  vast  number  of  disciples,  until  the  popular 
mind  in  France  began  to  recover  frova  the  withering  denunciations 
of  Voltaire,  and  believe  that  at  least  in  one  direction  there  was 
liope  for  the  country  and  for  human  nature. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  certain  men  who,  applying  the 
rflcvere  laws  of  logic  to  these  impulsive  principles,  probed  them  and 
'demonstrated  them  to  be  unsatisfactory,  if  not  thoroughly  unsound. 
Professor  Vinet  (who,  generally,  has  scarcely  done  justice  to 
Rousseau)  in  a  few  woids  lays  bare  the  syllogism,  or  series  of 
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which  this  knowledge  had  partly  brought  into  being.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  abuse  of  science ;  and  though  we  grant  that 
literature  is  a  powerful  agent  for  good,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
literature  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  the  country's 
worst  foe  ? 

Perhaps  despairing  of  having  these  speculations,  which  so  nearly 
bordered  on  the  chimerical,  received  by  that  society  whichhe  depre- 
cated, Rousseau's  next  effort,  certainly  of  a  more  practical  nature, 
was  an  inquiry  to  ascertain^-.* '  if,  in  civil  order,  there  can  be  any  sui» 
and  legitimate^rule  of  administration,  by  taking  men  as  they  are,  and 
the  laws  as  they  might  be/'  This,  according  to  himself,  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  "  Social  Contract,"  a  work  which  he  published 
two  years  after  the  "Treatise  on  Inequality."  Conscious,  with 
the  prescience  of  a  prophet,  that  the  throne  of  despotism  had  been 
wholly  undermined,  he  advocated  a  combination  of  the  people  to 
hem  dieir  own  laws  and  appoint  their  own  rulers — ^in  short,  a  demo- 
cracy. But  this  proposal,  which  has  become  almost  common-plaoe 
to  us,  he  threw  into  that  unsettled  state  of  society  like  a  firebrand ; 
and  straightway  the  people  began  to  listen  to  him — ^to  the  most 
thrilling  and  the<most  impassioned  of  all  their  teachers — as  he  pro^ 
daimed  to  thepi  the  divine  right  of  the  masses.  The  firebrand  fell, 
seemingly  to  be  extinguished.  It  hardly  emitted  an  expiring  spark  to 
show  where  it  had  buried  itself.  But  instead  of  thus  abruptly  nullifying 
its  purpose,  it  slumbered  in  a  constant  fervour  c^  secret  combustion, 
{R^paring  material  for  that  gigantic  conflagration  which  burst  and 
spread  like  a  prairie-fire  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
long  after  the  hand  which  kindled  it  had  been  laid  beneath  the 
grass  and  wild  flowers  of  Ermenonville. 

It  is  very  singular  to  remark  how,  notwithstanding  the 
spasmodic,  vacillating,  and  wayward  habits  of  Rousseau,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  unity  of  design  in  the  publication  of  his 
works.  They  appear  as  portions  of  a  scheme — a  plan  which  was 
certainly  formed  unconsciously  to  himself.  First,  the  enunciation 
of  simple  principles  ; — then  the  application  of  these  to  a  possible 
condition  of  man ;  then  a  review  of  the  actual  condition  of  society ; 
followed  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  '*  Emilius,"  which 
is  chiefly  a  treatise  on  education — a  method  whereby  man  firom  his 
infancy  may  be  prepared  for  that  higher  destiny  which  Rousseau 
declared  was  natural  to  him.  The  ideas  in  this  book  are  fiGUDicifal) 
sometimes  whimsical — ^but  withal  it  bore  with  it  that  strange 
diarm  of  intensity,  that  hidden  force  of  truth,  which  flashed  like 
an  electric  wire  tlm>ugh  excitable  France.  The  country  welcomed 
the  book;  the  govenmient  banished  its  author.  Besides  thoee 
political  views  which  w^re  especially  dangerous  to  a  tottering 
monarchical   government,    ^'Iknilius"   contained  the  most  pre- 
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sumpttious,  because  seemingiy  ihe  most  gratuitcms,  attacks  txpom 
Ohzijstiamty.  People  could  undeistand  why  Yoltaire,  iTAleinbert, 
Diderot,  and  their  followers  should  never  cease  to  attad^  religioii, 
when  they  believed  in  no  religion ;  but  here  was  a  man  professing 
the  most  exalted  reverence  for  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  writing 
with  an  aerdent  enthusiasm  on  the  duties  of  piety,  and  e^qpressing 
the  meet  subtle  aspiration  of  the  believer's  heart — a  man  who 
wrote  '^  The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonishes  me,  the  holiness 
of  tite  Gospel  speaks  to  my  heart,"  and  declaring  that  '*  if  the  life 
and  deatii  of  Soorates  manifest  the  wise  man,  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  manifest  Gkxl;"  and  the  spectacle  of  this  man  arising  and 
.uttering  what  they  considered  the  most  impious  denials  of  the  truth 
was  something  monstrous  and  incomprehensible.  Poor  Rousseau  I 
— flo  blindly  battling  with  the  unhappy  destiny  which  dung  around 
his  life — so  earnestly  striving  to  utter  the  God-given  message  of  his 
heart,  and  so  painfully  blundering  and  stumbling  in  the  execution  of 
•lu£  duty — ^there  se^ns  to  us  in  his  character  only  that  which  should 
afwake  compassion — ^pity,  if  not  respect.  Full  of|,  the  wildest 
▼agaries,  of  the  most  flagrant  inconsistencies,  preaching  the  most 
exalted  virtue,  and  himself  a  prey  to  the  meanest  of  vices,  we 
behold  a  man  who  was  maltreated  by  the  very  acddent  of  birth, 
who  was  cast  out  by  society^  and  who  had  his  revenge.  His 
unselfirii,  sensitive  nature  was  soured  within  him ;  henceforth  we 
find  him  uttering  only  words  of  fierce  invective  and  denunciation, 
Qziless  when  the  gentle  hand  of  nature  draws  the  erring  one  to  her 
bosom,  and  for  the  moment  he  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  men. 
'Ofiener  he  is  stung  into  a  morbid  sense  of  wrong — ^feuicies  men  are 
conspiring  against  his  reputation  and  Ms  honour,  and  repays  the 
world's  injustice  with  suspicion  and  contumely. 

It  is  well  known  how  Kousseau,  being  forced  to  flyfirom  Paris, 

« bent  his  st^s  first  to    bis  native  Switzeriand ;    how   Geneva 

welcomed  her  son  by  an  indictment,  and  again  compelled  him  to 

^iieek  elsewhere  a  sanctuary;   nor  need  we  trace  minutely  the 

wanderings  of  the  fugitive  from  place  to  place,  £rom  Geneva  to 

Motieni,  tiienoe  to  the  island  of  St.  Peter,  and  tlience,  finally,  to 

England.     It  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  country  to  make  an 

enemy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.     The  very  timidity  which  had 

.  been  the  source  of  all  that  was  gentle  and  graceful  in  his  character 

he  sought  to  hide   beneath  a  mask  of  insolence  and  haughty 

.  defiance.     But  that  this  gentler  spirit  dwelt  within  the  man  until 

the  very  last  there  is  abundant  prool  In  his  letters  to  M.  de  Males- 

heri>es,  written  in  1762,  he  gives  a  series  of  idyllic  passages  on 

his  love  for  nature,  on  the  perfect  enjoyment  he  experienced  when 

alime  in  these  solitudes.     Barely  has  tiiat  subtie  intercommunion 

.between  man  and  the  outer  world — ^which  has  onlY-^LateiyeaiB 
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been  stucBei  as  a  pinciple  of  our  being — been  00  gracefully,  TivicD j 
portrayed  as  in  these  letters.  Here  is  a  picture  of  bis  life  in 
this  charming  retreat,  which,  from  its  beauty,  we  quote  nearly 
entire: — **What  time,  sir,  do  you  think  that  I  recad  most  fre- 
quently and  most  willingly  in  my  dreams  ?  It  is  not  the  pleasures 
c£  my  youth — they  were  too  few,  too  much  mixed  with  bittamesSi 
and  are  already  too  far  from  me.  It  is  those  of  my  retreat ;  my 
eolitary  walks,  the  swiftly-passing,  but  delightful  days  which  I 
spent  entirely  alone,  with  my  good  and  simple  housekeeper,  witli 
my  well-beloved  dog,  with  my.  old  cat,  with  the  birds  of  the  fieM 
and  the  hinds  of  the  forest^with  all  nature,  and  its  incompre- 
hensible Author !  When  I  rose  at  early  dawn,  to  go  and  oon^ 
template  in  my  garden  the  rising  sun,  and  when  I  saw  the 
commencement  of  a  beautiful  day,  my  first  wish  was  that  neithet 
letters  nor  visits  should  come  to  dissolve  the  charm.  After  having 
devoted  the  morning  to  various  cares — all  of  which  I  attended  to 
with  pleasure,  because  I  might  have  put  them  off  till  another  time 
—I  hastened  to  dinner,  to  escape  importunity,  and  to  procure  for 
myself  a  longer  afternoon.  In  an  hour,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather,  and  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  I  set  out 
with  my  faithful  Achates,  qiiickening  my  pace,  lest  any  ona 
should  come  and  lay  hold  of  me  before  I  had  it  in  my  power  te 
giye  him  the  slip  ;  but  when  once  I  had  turned  a  certain  comer, 
with  what  a  beating  heart  and  sparkling  joy  I  began  to  breathe 
when  I  felt  myself  safe,  saying  to  myself,  *  Here  am  I  master  of 
my  time  for  the  rest  of  the  day!'  I  then  went  with  more 
tranquil  step  to  seek  some  wild  place  in  the  forest,  some  desert 
spot,  where  nothing  shows  the  hand  of  man,  and  announces  slavery 
and  tyranny ;  some  asylum  which  I  might  suppose  myself  Obf 
first  to  penetrate,  and  to  which  no  third  parson  comes  with  hie 
importunities  to  interpose  between  nature  and  mysel£  It  was 
th^  liiat  nature  seem^  to  display  in  my  eyes  a  magnificence 
always  new.  The  golden  broom  and  the  purple  heath  struck  nqr 
sight  with  a  luxuriance  which  affected  my  heart ;  the  majesty  of 
the  trees  which  covered  me  witiii  their  shade,  the  delicacy  of  the  shrubs 
ivhich  surrounded  me,  and  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  herbs  and 
flowers  which  I  trampled  under  my  feet,  kept  my  mind  in  a 

constant  alternation  of  observation  and  wonder My  imagination 

did  not  allow  the  earth,  so  adorned,  to  be  long  a  desert.  I  soon 
peopled  it  with  beings  according  to  my  own  heart,  and  I  drove  far 
away  opinions,  {nrejwlices,  and  all  artificial  passions,  and  trans* 
¥(»rted  into  the  retreats  of  nature  men  worthy  of  inhabiting  them. 
I  &nned  to  myself  a  charming  society,  of  which  I  considered 
myself  not  unworUiy.  I  framed  to  myself  a  golden  age,  acc(»rding 
to  my  fsmcy,  and  filling  up  these  beautifiil  days  with  all  the  scenes 
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cl  my  life  which  had  lefk  any  sweet  memorial,  and  with  all  those 
which  my  heart  might  yet  desire,  I  was  softened  even  to  tears,  aa 
I  contemplated  the  true  pleasures  of  humanity — ^pleasures  so  deli- 
cious, so  pure,  and  yet  so  &r  from  men.  Oh,  if  in  these  moments 
any  idea  of  Paris,  of  my  own  age,  and  of  my  trifling  glory  as  an 
author,  came  to  trouble  my  reveries,  with  what  disdain  did  I  drive 
them  away  at  the  moment,  to  give  myself  up,  without  distraction* 
to  the  exquisite  sentiments  with  which  my  soul  was  filled  I  And 
yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  confess  the  nothingness  of  my 
chimeras  sometimes  appeared  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  spirit. 
Though  all  my  dreams  had  been  turned  into  realities,  they  would 
not  have  satisfied  me;  I  would  all  the  more  have  imagined, 
dreamed,  and  desired.  I  found  in  myself  an  inexplicable  void 
which  nothing  could  have  filled  up— some  violent  tendency  of 
heart  towards  another  kind  of  enjoyment  of  which  I  had  no  idea, 
and  of  which,  however,  I  felt  the  necessity.  Well,  sir,  that  itself 
was  enjoyment,  since  I  was  afiected  with  a  very  lively  feeling  of 
it,  and  with  an  attractive  sadness  which  I  would  not  have  wished 
not  to  have.  From  the  surfeu^e  of  the  earth  I  soon  raised  my  ideas 
to  all  the  beings  of  nature,  to  the  universal  system  of  things,  and 
to  the  incomprehensible  Being  who  embraces  all  things.  Then  my 
noind  was  lost  in  this  immensity,  and  I  neither  thought  nor 
reasoned,  nor  philosophised.  With  a  kind  of  pleasure  I  felt  myself 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  this  universe,  gave  myself  up 
with  delight  to  the  confusion  of  these  grand  ideas,  and,  in  imagina- 
tion,  loved  to  lose  myself  in  space ;  my  heart,  shut  up  within  the 
bounds  of  existence,  felt  itself  straitened;  I  was  stifled  in  the 
universe,  and  would  have  wished  to  dart  into  the  infinite!  I 
];)elieved  that,  if  IJ^ad  unveiled  all  the  mysteries  of  nature,  I 
would  have  been  in  a  less  delightful  situation  than  in  this  stunning 
ecstasy,  to  which  my  spirit  was  given  up  without  restraint,  and 
which,  in  the  restlessness  of  my  transports,  made  me  sometimes 
exclaim :  *  0  great  Being !  O  great  Being  V  without  the  power  of 
saying  or  thinking  more ! ' ' 

From  the  day  that  Rousseau  was  in  a  manner  expelled  from 
his  country,  he  was  a  changed  being.  The  blow  seems  to  have 
affected  him  deeply.  Whatever  treatment  he  might  receive  else^ 
where,  he  had  always  looked  towards  Geneva  as  that  comer  of  the 
universe  in  which  he  might  at  any  time  find  a  sanctuary  of  refuge  ; 
yet  he  himself  [publishes  an  account  of  how  he  was  attacked  in 
his  own  house  by  a  party  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  They  could 
not  understand  this  incomprehensible  being,  who  seemed  to  have 
no  fixed  principles  of  thought  or  action.  Vacillating  between 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  they  found  him  at  times 
attacking  both  religions ;  and  not  being  able  to  account  fcur  a  pety 
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which  seemed  nniyersal — ^which  seemed  to  ally  itself  to  all  that  was 
holy  and  sincere  in  beliefis  of  the  most  opposite  character — ^they 
termed  him  an  tmbeliever  and  an  infidel  whom  Voltaire  and  his  ^^ 

disciples  were  at  the  very  same  time  denominating  a  bigot,  and>^^\^-^ 
uf^lder  of  superstition.     **  From  that  moment/*  says  Vinet,  **  i£j  * 

18  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  Rousseau  the  heir  of  the  misfortuabi      ^  *  \^ 
(rf  Tasso.     And  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  circumstances  whiclKjt^^D^;, 
foUowed  this  last  exile  did  not  accelerate  the  progress  of  this  ^*^  -  '' 
intellectual  aberration,  or  if  this  aberration  alone  has  not  given  to 
these  circumstances  their  unfortunate  character.     The  unhappy 
Rousseau,  who  should  have  been  always  on  his  guard  against  the 
Holbach  society,  accepted  offers  of  services  and  hospitality  from 
one  of  the  trusty  members  of  that  club,  David  Hume,  the  cele- 
farated  English  historian.     He  set  out  with  him  to  England,  and 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  that  country,  full  of  his  admirers,  when  | 

he  believed  himself  to  be  given  up  by  his  firiend  to  public  hatred 
and  derision.  Scandal  followed  on  both  sides;  and  France  soon 
learned,  from  J.  J.  Rousseau,  that  Hume  was  treacherous ;  from 
Hume  that  Jean  Jacques  was  a  villain."  Indeed,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  disagreement  between  these  two  minds  of  such 
opposite  moulds  ;  although  in  the  dispute  which  followed  Rousseau 
revealed  only  too  clearly  that  his  already  sensitive  organisation  had 
developed  itself  into  a  morbid  distrust  and  universal  suspicion 
which  were  the  first  symptoms  of  mental  disease. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  these  unhappy  vicissitudes,  the 
old  power  at  times  burst  forth  with  all  its  pristine  splendour. 
Even  in  these  ''Confessions,*'  which  he  now  began  to  vrrite,  as 
a  sort  of  despairing  protest  against  the  idea  which  society  was 
forming  of  the  wandering  genius,  he  displays  a  minute  self-analysis 
and  knowledge  of  the  mind,  which  stamp  him  at  once  as  an  able 
psychologist  in  days  when  metaphysics  were  chiefly  confined  to 
8(^ool.treatises.  In  the  "Letters  from  the  Mountain,"  and  no 
less  in  the  philosophical  romance  of  the  *•  New  Heloise,"  which  he 
had  aheady  published,  he  never  forgot  his  duty  as  a  teacher :  how, 
indeed,  could  he  forget  it  when  it  was  a  supreme  over-ruling  impulse 
to  teach  which  moved  him  to  write  ?  Essentially  an  enthusiastic 
worshipper  of  idealism,  he  struggled  after  his  ideal  in  many  ways, 
but  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Never  was  his  fstith  in  the  nobility  of 
man  diminished ;  never  .did  he  despair  of  man's  regeneration,  were 
the  evil  influences  of  society  only  removed.  This  profound  belief 
awoke  bdief  in  others ;  and  what  a  belief!  It  was  no  slight  con- 
viction  which  shook  an  empire  to  its  very  foundation :  and  for  the 
French  Revolution  we  have  to  thank,  ironically  or  sincerely,  these 
€Ratic,  inconsistent,  unpractical  treatises  of  Rousseau. 
In  1778,  Jean  Jacques  died  at  Ermenonville,  in  the  bosom  of 
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that  France  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  trjing  to  regenerate. 
Previous  to  his  retir^nent  he  had  shown  himiself  in  Paris;  had 
received  that  homage  which  was  dear  to  him ;  then  he  withdrew  to 
a  retreat  which  he  was  never  to  leave.  That  peace  which  had 
fieemed  on  earth  to  fly  from  him  was  at  length  his  ;  and  what  heard 
he,  in  his  deep  slumber,  of  those  hurried  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  those  roars  of  cannon  and  shrieks  of  men  which  were 
to  be  the  expansion  of  that  unrest  which  had  found  its  germ  within 
his  individual  soul?  France  was  in  conflagration;  the  whole 
world,  terror-stricken,  stood  and  gazed :  but  poor  Jean  Jacques 
slumbered  on  unconscious  of  it  all  I 

W.  B. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OW   *^  TH&£E  WEEKS  IN  SKYE.*' 

About  a  couple  of  miles  up  Strath  Bran  stands  the  small  but 
comfortable  Iim  of  AchnanaiJt  (Field  of  the  Bum),  twenty-five 
miles  from  Dingwall,  at  which  tourists  usually  rest  to  ascend  ^or-a- 
Vullin.  A  mile  further  on  is  Bran  Lodge,^belonging  to  Sir  James 
Mathieson  of  Ardross.  From  this  to  Achnasheen,  the  majority  of 
travellers  will  begin  to  grumble  at  the  great  length  of  dreary  road ; 
but  lonely  as  it  must  seem  in  its  great  expansiveness,  this  great 
strath  is  much  more  productive  than  the  wild  hilly  country  behind, 
which  may  truly  be  characterised  as  the 

'*  Land  of  brown  heajfch  and  ihaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

The  magnificent  area  of  Strath  Bran  furnishes  a  rich  pasture 
groond  £qc  she^,  an  animal  that  has  of  lato  years  proved  a  source 
<i  wealth  to  the  Highlands,  every  fleece  being,  like  that  which 
Jason  and  ihe  Argonauts  went  to  seek  beyond  the  blue  ^rmpl^ades, 
literally  '^golden,"  being  frequently  sold  as  raw  material  in  the 
market  at  as  high  a  rato  per  pound  as  tea.  Indeed,  the  great  dxG&p 
loids  of  Sutherland,  Boss,  and  Inverness,  may  now  iaklj  be  ranked 
witb  the  cotton  lords  of  Lancashire,  and  their  more  ancient 
brethren,  the  tobacco  lords  of  the  Sautmarket  in  BaUlie  Nicol  Jarvie*s 
time,  and  the  gddsmiths  of  Snow  Hill  and  Cheapside,  two  hundred 
yeuB  ago.  For  some  years  back  dieep  have  be^i  more  esteemed 
than  men  in  the  Highlands,  a  feict  which  was  ludicrously  hit  off  at 
Ifae  last  election  in  Inverness,  when  an  independent  elector  asked 
Mr.  Baillie,  if  in  the  event  of  his  being  returned,  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  ''  give  the  sheep  a  voto,"  a  joke  intensely  exquisite  to  the 
ears  of  a  wool-producii^  community.  If  the  tourist  pass  along  tibe 
Highland  Straths  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  he  may 
obier^e  the  wool.clq)ping  going  on  in  various  districts.  Just  bef(»:e 
the  dipping  time,  the  diistress  evinced  by  the  ''simple  dieep,'' 
under  its  heavy  coating  of  wool,  is  often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
irhile  here  and  there  alew  unfortunate  members  of  the  fold  may  be 
saen  nmnii^  about  with  their  fleeces  dangling  over  their  backs,  the 
ifisolt  of  miidiaps  tb^  have  sustained  in  scrambling  through  the 
Inoes.  The  okl  fleece  is  nev^  diom  till  the  new  one  has  raised  it 
efficiently  above  the  skin  to  liable  the  shears  to  sever  the  two 
fleeees  without  injury  to  the  animal.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
neient  costotn  o£  milking  the  ewes,  in  order  to  make  cheese  from 
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the  milk,  has  almost  entirely  died  out     In  the  old  Scottish  song 
called  the  **  Ewe  Brights,'*  the  lover  says, 

*'VYe  nine  milk  ewes,  my  Marian, 
A  cow,  and  a  brawny  quey." 

and  in  that  beautiful  and  pathetic  ballad,  the  ''^Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  we  have  the  well-known  line, 

**  I've  heard  a  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking," 
both  passages  clearly  showing  that  cheese  was  considered  as  valuable 
a  product  as  wool  in  the  days  when  those  ballads  were  written. 

The  prevalence  of  peace  in  America  will  soon,  however,  bring 
the  price  of  wool  to  its  former  rate,  so  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
sheep  over  men  may  be  soon  reversed,  the  long  suit  in  Chancery 
coming  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  defenders.  A  new  branch  of 
industry,  which  promises  to  rival  that  of  the  manufacture  of  iodine 
from  kelp,  long  practised  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  has  been  begun 
in  the  Lewis,  where  Sir  James  Mathieson  has  started  a  manufactory 
of  paraffin  oil  frompeat.  If  the  efforts  of  this  enterprising  baronet 
prove  successful,  brighter  and  more  prosperous  days  may  be  in 
store  for  the  Highlanders.  Regarding  the  formation  of  this  peat,  a 
commodity  so  universal,  and  so  little  prized  in  the  north,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  here  to  quote  an  incident  from  the  life  of  Qeorge, 
first  Earl  of  Crcmiarty,  which  has  been  quoted  by  almost  every 
naturalist  who  since  his  time  has  written  on  the  subject.  The 
earl's  life  was  protracted  to  extreme  old  age,  and  he  relates  that 
when  a  very  young  man  he  remarked,  in  passing  on  a  journey 
through  the  central  Highlands  of  Boss-shire,  a  wood  of  very 
ancient  trees,  doddered  and  moss-grown,  and  evidently  passing  into 
the  last  stages  of  decay.  Led  by  business  into  the  same  district 
many  years  after,  when  in  middle  life,  he  found  that  the  wood  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  a  green  stagnant  morass, 
unvaried  in  its  tame  and  level  extent  by  either  bush  or  tree.  Li 
his  okl  age,  the  earl  again  visited  the  locality,  and  saw  the  green 
surfEU^e  roughened  by  dingy-coloured  hollows,  and  several  High* 
landers  ei^aged  in  it,  cutting  peat  in  a  stratum  several  feet  in 
depth.  What  he  had  once  seen  to  be  an  ancient  forest  had  now 
bec(»He  an  extensive  peat  moss.  Given  sufficient  time,  the  same 
peat  would  in  course  of  ages  become  coal. 

Close  to  Achnasheen  is  a  little  clachan  of  the  true  Highland 
type,  whose  every  door  and  window  are  filled  with  feces,  human, 
bovine  and  suine,  at  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  all  eager  to 
see  the  '*  Englishman,"  as  all  Southerners  are  called  in  Boss-shire. 
The  *'  gentleman  who  pays  the  rent,"  I  observed  to  be  wofully  lean 
and  spindle-l^ged,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  melancholy  fact  of  hik 
being  turned  adrift  to  the  roadsides  to  find  his  own4)oard,as  welL  - 
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flethus  exhibits  none  of  the  £Ett  indolence  of  his  Wiltshire  relative, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  may  generally  be  seen  lying  about  Uie  doors, 
fiiU-fed  and  lazy,  giving  vent,  as  the  Poet  Laureate  ezpiesses  it,  to 

"  MeditatiTe  gnrnti  of  nmbh  ooniant.'* 

Admasheen  (Field  of  the  Fairies)  is  thirty  miles  from  Dingwall, 
and,  like  Qarve,  stands  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  mail  roads^ 
<»ie  coming  westward  from  Loch  Maree  and  Loch  Torridon,  and  the 
odier  southwestward  from  Loch  Carron,  the  latter  being  the  route 
which  we  are  to  follow  in  the  present  paper.  Achnasheen  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  stations  on  the  proposed  line  of  railway,  and  may  thus 
need,  in  course  of  time^  a  larger  inn  than  the  small  but  comfortable 
hostehy  which  it  now  possesses.  Fifty  years  ago,  on  a  wet  stormy, 
night  in  June,  a  stone-mason,  who  became  a  few  years  afterwards  a 
distinguished  geologist,  reached  the  Achnasheen  inn  of  that  day, 
and,  fedn  to  solace  himself  with  something  nice  after  his  weary 
journey,  ordered  a  few  slices,  first  of  ham,  and  then  of  salmon ;  but 
his  orders  seemed  only  to  perplex  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  whose 
stores  seined  to  consist  of  only  oatmeal  and  whiskey.  Obliged  to 
cmne  down  in  their  expectations,  and  intimating  that  they  were 
very  hungry,  the  geologist  and  his  companion  heard  the  landlady 
mfonn  a  red-armed  wench,  with  much  satisfaction,  ^^  that  the  lacb 
wad  tak  parritch. ' '  Their  indignation,  I  fancy,  must  have  been  very 
mndi  like  that  of  Christopher  Sly,  in  the  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
irfio,  when  asked  if  he  would  take  **  conserves,"  replied,  "If  you 
give  me  conserves,  let  them  be  conserves  of  beef."  Now,  the  hun. 
giy  traveller  may  get  &r  dinner,  or  supper,  as  many  cuts  as  he 
{leases  of  the  finest  sahnon,  or  yellow  bum  trouts  from  the  ^een, 
whose  waters  run  prattling  by.  Such  a  repast  I  remember  to  have 
enjoyed  on  my  return  from  Loch  Maree,  vidien  I  spent  one  of  the 
^easantest  evenings  I  have  ever  spent  in  my  life. 

On  leaving  Achnasheen,  the  scenery  for  four  or  five  miles  is  very 
hare,  the  most  picturesque  objects  being  sheep,  bogs,  and  rock,  so 
that  the  tourist  who  smokes  had  better  take  out  his  cigar-case,  or 
cat^  pipe,  and,  if  there  be  no  ladies  atop,  proceed  to  sweeten  the 
aharp  air  with  the  odour  of  Manilla,  or  the  stronger  perfume  c^, 
Dntch  Cut.     A  short  distance  on  is  the  small  lodi  of  Ledgowan 
(hillside  of  the  blacksmith),  which  contains  pike  and  trout  frt>m  three . 
to  ten  pounds  in  weight     Further  on  is  the  small  puUichouse  of 
Loib  Qargan  (the  rough  comer)^  about  which  I  can  say  nothing,  as 
I  have  neither  broken  bread  nor  tasted  "  the  rale  Qlenlivat"  uiMier 
its  roo£    For  four  or  five  miles  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  - 
is  Sir  James  Mathieson's,  Lord  Hill's  ground  coming  next.     The 
^ratershed  runs  across  the  road,  about  five  miles  from  Achnadieen, 
when  the  streams  begin  to  flow  westward^  and  the  road  to  slope 
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downwards  towards  Loch  Scaven,  whose  sparkling  waters  are  i 
I jmg  in  the  valley  below.  Sheep  farms  skirt  this  loch  on  both  sides, 
llie  level  ground  on  the  sonthem  shore  being  that  oyer  which  the 
proposed  railway  is  to  pass.  Two  tiny  islands,  near  the  lower  end, 
enliven  the  otherwise  dead  surfeice  of  Scaven,  which  is  famous  for 
its  salmon,  they  wriggling  their  way  up  from  the  sea,  by  the  channel 
of  the  Carron  (the  winding  stream),  itself  a  splendid  river  for  the 
fisher.  Stoddart,  in  his  "  Angler,"  mentions  that  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river  he  caught,  within  six  hours,  on  a  day  in  July,  upwards  of 
forty  sea  trout,  ranging  in  weight  frcnn  half-a-pound  to  three  pounds 
each. 

On  leaving  Loch  Scaven,  the  road  enters  Strathcarron,  the  mouiu 
tains  to  the  left  becoming  grander  at  every  step,  their  sides  fright- 
fully,  yet  beautifully  scarred  by  the  engineering  skill  of  Time, 
Water,  and  Co. 

The  range  to  the  left  is  called  Sgor  na  Yertach  (the  rich  momu 
tain)  ;  that  to  the  right  being,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  judge,  mudi  lees 
elevated.  On  entering  the  throat  of  Loch  Carron  we  met  a  second, 
and  much  larger,  band  of  Skye  fishermen,  numbering  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  all  on  their  way  to  Livemess  or  the  Lowlands ;  £or 
besides  letting  themselves  out  as  fishermen,  they  go  as  far  south 
as  the  Lothians,  to  find  employment  at  harvest- work.  Truly  these 
poor  Celts  are,  in  respect  of  their  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
habits  of  life,  worthy  of  admiration.  How  many  of  the  '*  gentle* 
men  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  would  like -to  leave 
the  comforts  of  their  own  homes,  and  the  endearing  companiondup 
of  their  families,  and  go  into  cold,  comfortless  lodgings  among 
strangers,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  that  the  mouths  of 
their  childr^i  might  be  filled,  and  the  backs  of  aged  grandmothers 
be  duly  clad.  The  state  of  things  that  necessitates  this  hard  life 
is,  of  course,  not  good,  and  cries  out  for  a  radical  change ;  there- 
being  no  necessity  for  its  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  seafaring  men. 
We  hear  much  of  heroism  in  warfare,  chiefly  by  land  ai^  aea^ 
amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  roar  of  musketry ;  but  the' 
quiet,  enduring,  life-long  heroism  of  the  poor  is  the  most  admirable 
ol  all.  I  shall  never  forget  how  one  poor  old  fisherman  came  up^ 
to  us  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  asked  if  we  had  come  from  Inv«r. 
ness,  and  if  it  were  true  that  small-pox  was  then  raging  in  the' 
town,  being  afraid  of  falling  a  victim  to  it  in  his  old  age,  iomI  never 
getting  back  to  the  dear  old  glen  in  Applecross,  to  lay  his  bon€S 
beside  his  fathers.  His  eye  sparkled  at  our  reply,  and  with  a 
kindly  *^  God  bless  you!"  to  our  assurance,  he  started  off  again 
-vKth  a  hopeful  step. 

About  two  miles  firom  Craig  Inn  the  gl^a  becomes  very  beautiful, 
its  sides  being  8teq>  and  precqutcms,  the  hollon  alone  bsii^ 
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ivooded,  though  as  the  glen  descends  the  birchwood  creeps  higher 
up.  A  hill  to  the  left  struck  me  as  truly  magnificent ;  grim  and 
Hiked  it  was,  as  a  gladiator,  its  fiace  an^  breasts  furrowed  with  deep 
scarsy  that  reminded  me  fercibly  of  the  fedlen  archangel,  whose 
&ce 

**D^p  Man  of  thunder  had  eotreDohed.'' 
Cia^  Inn  is  a  pleasant  little  hostelry,  forty-one  miles  from  Ding, 
wall,  where  one  might  spend  a  few  days  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  Its  windows  look  out  upon  the  brawling  Carron,  and 
the  grand  blue  hills  of  Sgor  na  Yertach  and  Monar.  A  good 
pedestrian  may  cross  the  hflls  and  dine  at  Monar,  and  be  back  at 
Craig  Inn  again  before  nightfall.  Beyond  Craig  is  the  beautiful 
hunting-lodge  of  AchnashiUoch  (field*of  the  willows),  belonging  to 
Lord  HUl.  It  is  quite  new,  and  is  a  large  Gk>thic  building,  with 
garden  and  offices  behind,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  £6,000,  the 
chief  element  in  the  expense  having  been  the  conveyance  of  the 
building  material  all  the  way  froia  the  granite  city  of  the  North. 
The  railway  is  to  pass  quite  close  by,  Loird  Hill's  opposition  having 
been  at  length  withdrawn.  Loch  Doule  (Dugald's  Loch)  lies  to  the 
west,  with  a  long,  green,  picturesque  hill  on  the  southern  side, 
numelled  by  dozens  of  watercourses,  down  which  there  must  run  in 
▼inter  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  tear  up  the  firmest  railway 
in  the  tiiree  kingdoms,  a  fact  that  must  have  rendered  the  route 
<m  that  side  utt^ly  impracticable,  though  s^iously  proposed.  It  is 
better,  however,  tiiat  Lord  Hill's  opposition  is  withdrawn,  though 
the  neamesB  of  the  line  to  the  house  (200  yards)  will  certainly 
take  away  firom  its  amenity  and  disturb  its  solitude.* 

On  looking  backwards  fix)m  AchnashiUoch  towards  Craig  Inn, 
we  had  our  last,  and  perhaps  the  best,  view  of  the  glen ;  and  it  is 
truly  a  magnificent  specimen  of  moimtain  scenery.  The  hills,  too, 
behind  the  lodge  are  very  wild  and  stormy ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  the  grey  twilight  creeps  ov^  the  landscape,  and  the  deer 
gather  down  into  the  hollows,  the  Strath  presents  a  scene  that  is 
in  a  high  d^pree  wild,  barren,  and  savage,  so  much  so,  that  if  a 
stalwart  Celt,  in  kilts  and  **  skian^u,"  pass  the  nervous  tourist 
''between  the  gloamin'  and  the  mirk,"  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
one  is  quite  safe  from  an  inch  of  dirk  *'  in  de  powels."  The  sound 
of  the  bagpipe,  too,  at  a  distance,  much  enhances  the  grim 
solemnity  of  these  Highland  straths ;  that  savage  music,  which  is 
so  execrable  to  a  soutibem  ear,  being  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
savage  scenery  around,  for  when*  a  Celt  hears  the  bi^ipe,  '*  hei 
Yearns  of  the  old  glen,  and  the  old  fireside,  of  the  old  kirk,  and 
tbe  people  within  it ;  of  the  old  kirkyard,  and  those  who  lie  in  it. 

i9ik%  tlM  ab(nr«  HBtMM,  I  obMTTe  tiMt  this  fioa  6ita«  k  ia  ^ 
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In  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  there  is  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
the  moaning  of  the  waves,  and  the  cry  of  the  wild  bird." 

At  Balnagra  (town  of  thQ  goats)  begins  a  chain  of  lodis  mndi 
smaller  than  Lochs  Scaven  and  Doule,  which  ends  in  Lodi  Carron, 
which  is  first  seen  in  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  brae  beyond 
Balnagra,  over  a  black  band  of  woods  that  skirt  its  upper  end ;  its 
appearance  from  this  point,  as  indeed  from  most  points  of  view^ 
being  that  of  a  fr^hwater  lake  embosomed  in  hills,  there  being  no 
oudet  seen  to  the  outer  sea.  The  distance  from  Janetown,  which 
is  50  miles  from  Dingwall,  has  now  been  lessened  to  five  miles,  but 
I  daresay  most  tourists  would  like  it  were  shorter,  for  the  scenery  is 
at  this  point  rather  tame  when  compared  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
strath.  Before  reaching  Janetown  the  parish  church  and  sdiool  of 
Loch  Carron  are  passed  to  the  right,  in  connexion  with  the  former 
of  which  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  **  Days  of  the 
Fathers  in  Ross-shire,*'  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  it  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  '^musctdar  Christianity"  which  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  so  strongly  recommends  in  the  work  of 
evangelisation.  It  has  reference  to  the  induction  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Sage  into  the  kirk  of  Loch  Carron  in  1729. 

^'  On  the  night  of  his  first  arrival  at  Loch  Carron,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bum  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  and  for  some  time 
after  his  induction  his  life  was  in  constant  danger.  But  the  esteem 
whidi  he  could  not  win  as  a  minister  he  soon  acquired  for  his  great 
j^ysical  strength.  The  first  man  in  Loch  Carron  in  those  days  was 
the  diampion  at  the  athletic  games.  Conscious  of  his  strength,  and 
knowing  that  he  would  make  himself  respected  by  all  if  he  could 
only  lay  **  big  Rory"  on  his  back,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
strongest  man  in  the  district,  the  minister  joined  the  people,  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  at  theur  games.  Challenging  the  whole  field,  he 
competed  for  the  prize  in  putting  the  stone,  tossing  the  caber,  and 
wrestling,  and  won  an  easy  victory.  His  fame  was  Established  at 
once.  The  minister  was  now  the  champion  of  the  district,  and 
none  was  more  ready  to  defer  to  him  than  he  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  his  laurels.  Taking  Rory  aside  confidentially,  he  said,  '  Now, 
Rory,  I  am  the  minister,  and  you  must  be  my  elder,  and  we  both 
must  see  to  it  that  all  the  people  attend  church,  observe  the 
Sabbath,  and  conduct  themselves  properly.*  Rory  fell  in  with  the 
proposal  at  once,  and  on  Sabbath,  when  the  people  would  gather  to 
their  games  in  the  forenoon,  the  minister  and  his  elder  would  join 
them,  and  each  taking  a  couple  by  the  hand,  would  drag  them  to 
church,  lock  them  in,  and  then  return  to  fetch  some  more,  the 
process  being  repeated  till  not  a  man  was  left  on  the  field.  Then 
stationing  his  elder  with  his  cudgel  at  the  door,  the  minister  would 
mouat  the  pulpit  and  conduct  the  service.     One  x^  his  earliest 
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sermons  was  blest  to  the  conversion  of  his  assistant^  and  truly  a 
Suable  coadjutor  he  found  in  big  Bory  thereafter.*' 

Janetown  is  a  long,  straggling  village,  in  which  huts  thatdied 
with  heather  are  oddly  blent  with  model  cottages  with  slated  roofs ; 
die  inn,  the  police-station,  the  post-office,  and  the  chief  grocer's 
being  the  only  buildings  of  note.  A  pleasant  view  is  to  be  had  of 
an  evening  from  the  inn  windows,  comprising  huge  stacks  of  blaok 
and  brown  nets  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  beach,  vessels  at  anchor, 
and  hundreds  of  wherries  hoisting  sail  for  the  night,  and  slowly 
gliding  down  the  loch  in  picturesque  array.  The  tourist  who  means 
to  visit  Applecross  must  strike  westward  from  Janetown  by  a  road 
vdiidi  was  familiarised  to  our  minds  by  the  appearance  at  its  moutii 
of  a  boy  in  leggings  astride  of  a  Shetland  pony  in  shaggy  fetlocks, 
to  whose  custody  was  entrusted  a  letter-bag,  marked  '*  Sir  John 
Stewart,  CourthUl."  At  the  frirther  end  of  Janetown,  the  stranger 
will^  not  &il  to  note  the  suburb  called  Black  Point,  a  wretched 
West-End  of  smoke-dried  huts,  with  a  green-clad  rock,  called 
Simboy,  in  front  of  it.  These  Black-Point  mansions  are  certainly 
much  more  like  cowhouses  or  pigsiyes  than  the  abodes  of  human 
beings,  and  must  prove  an  eyesore  as  well  as  a  heartache  to  every 
tourist  who  has  the  smallest  drop  of  human  kindness  in  his  breast. 
In  common  decency,  and  for  his  own  reputation  alone,  the.  pro- 
prietor should  pull  them  down  and  erect  in  their  stead  a  row  of 
OHnfortable  cottages. 

After  passing  through  a  sweet  little  oak  plantation,  fresh  and 
green,  between  n^ose  branches  the  waters  of  Loch  Carron  glistened 
in  the  sunlight,  we  reached  Strome  Ferry,  four  miles  from  Janetown 
hm,  the  scenery  having  improved  step  by  step  as  we  went  along, 
till  it  became  at  the  Ferry  very  soft  and  beautiful,  the  sloping 
ground  of  Strome  rising  in  a  series  of  hillocks,  which  are  diversified 
with  natural  birch,  ash,  and  underwood.  Green  fields,  too,  here  and 
there  enliven  the  otherwise  rugged  shores,  and  suggest  quiet  pictures 
of  rural  peace.  Surely,  in  such  a  sweet  spot  as  this,  no  one  can 
ever  die  of  brain  fever,  or  heart  disease !  Some  of  the  natives  I 
observed,  were,  however,  obviously  ugly,  while  the  one  or  two 
"naturals"  that  I  saw,  were  pianfiil  indications  of  the  evils  of 
intermarriage. 

The  mail  coach,  which  has  come  all  the  way  from  Dingwall,  turns 
at  Strome  Ferry,  and  goes  back,  a  fEtct  which  is  speedily  made  known 
to  the  intelligent  tourist,  by  a  voice  at  his  elbow,  crying  out,  "  Now 
then,  gentlemen,  we  go  no  further,"  a  fee  of  three-and-sixpeno8 
being  expected  if  the  traveller  have  come  all  the  way  from  Ding* 
wall  lliis  system  of  *' tipping"  is  a  great  nuisance,  especially 
■when  one  innocently  *' stands"  half-a-crown,  thinking  it  quite 
sufficient  remuneration  for  a  man  whose  chief  characteristics  we 
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extrome  retioenoe  and  tacitanutjTf  ODupled  with  a  skilful  adroitnefli 
in  squirting  tobacoo-juioe  widun  an  indb  of  your  hooi&^  and  wheat 
one  is  coolly  told,  ^^The  usual  fee  is  threeland-siz,  sir,  please." 
Fctt*  the  extra  shilling  it  is  hardly  worth  while  getting  up  a  show  of 
indignation,  as  one  must  econinnise  the  nervous  system  as  much  as 
the  purse,  in  these  days  of  high-pressure  excitement  The  oooisBb 
specimen  of  sans  souci  I  ever  witnessed,  on  the  part  of  a  coachman.^ 
was  that  exhibited  by  the  man  who  drove  the  mail  between  Penritk 
and  Keswick,  in  1856.  In  the  process  of  being  tipped,  he  stood 
like  a  pointer  snifiSng  game,  his  chin  screwed  up,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  some  oljject  of  int^^est  in  the  distant  heavens,  hearing  the  coins 
dunk  into  his  outstretd^  hands  with  the  stolidity  of  a  Chinese 
Mandarin  in  a  tea  diop. 

Entering  the  ferry-boat,  we  had  time  to  lookroundot  the  ruined 
lortalioe  of  Strome  Castle,  wbkh  stands,  grey  with  age  and  with 
grief  for  the  bloodshed  it  has  witnessed,  quite  dose  to  the  f eny ,  and 
ii  a  px)minent  object  in  the  landscape.  The  sun,  which  had  be^i 
flulkily  hiding  himself  for  half-an-hour  previous,  now  glinted  forth. 
WL  various  spasmodic  efforts,  casting  its  golden  light  on  sea  and  land^ 
and  chasing  the  ghost-like  haae  from  the  heists  of  Strome,  and  the 
Uue  mist  frx>m  the  outer  sea,  on  whose  bright  waters,  da{^led  here 
and  there  with  purple  islands,  several  vessels  were  seen  spreading 
their  white  sails  to  the  breeze.  The  Skye  Hills  in  the  hr  distance 
were  robed  in  everlasting  blue,  and  in  the  silvery  mist,  still  hanging 
about  their  heads  and  shoulders,  lodged  like  Old  Sea  Nestors^ 
chatting  together  of  an  afternoon.  The  fsrry  is  between  two  and 
Iferee  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Lodi  Carron,  and  is  so  narrow  (only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile)  that  Mac  CtiUoch  was  led  to  infer  that  this  lak^ 
was  once  a  fre^-water  lake,  its  sea  boundary  having  been  lowered, 
in  Ihe  process  of  time,  by  the  action  of  the  issuiog  stream.  After 
being  rowed  across  by  a  strong  brawny-armed  boatman,  whose 
variegated  costume,  grey  flannel  shirt,  blue  trowsers,  and  red  skull 
oap  were  worth  sketching,  we  found  a  mail.gig,  lighter  and  smaller 
than  the  one  we  had  left,  awaiting  us  on  the  other  side.  We  were 
coolly  informed,  however,  that  we  need  not  take  our  places  for  & 
short  space,  whidi  space  dragged  its  slow  length  out  to  fully  a  mfle 
up  a  steep  brae,  the  thirsty  tourist  not  being  allowed  even  time 
enough  to  drink  a  glass  of  bitt^  at  the  inn ;  for  if  he  does,  hemust 
pay  dearly  for  it,  by  making  his  legs  do  penance  for  his  stomadi's 
sake.  The  proposed  railway  cannot,  of  course,  cross  the  high* 
badced  p^iinsula  that  lies  between  lioch  Camm  and  Loch  Alsh, 
bat  keqnng  the  southern  diore  of  Loch  Carron,  as  feur  as  Plockton, 
will  wind  round  the  coast  till  it  reaches  Eyleakin. 

The  road  across  the  hill  between  Strome  and  Balmacarca  is 
not  inteeiting,  long  dreary  moois  «tretdung  out  on  bot^  sidea. 
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but  if  the  day  be  dear,  the  mountains  of  Applecross,  on  Lord  Mid- 
dleton's  estate,  may  be  seen  towering  aloft  in  rugged  magnificence, 
behind  the  heights  of  Strome.  "When  the'top  of  the  ridge  is  reached, 
the  doEwnward  pace  of  the  mail.gig  issomething  alarming,  the  High. 
JaDd  ponies,  ''  stnidy  tykes/'  seeming  to  enjoy  the  fim  immensely, 
md  no  doubt  debating  in  their  own  minds  at  what  precise  spot  they 
shall  tomble  over,  head  and  heels,  into  the  nearest  ravine.  One  of 
Ihem,  too,  had  a  serious  cough  which  increased  my  apprehension  still 
matB.  To  ensure  greater  safety  and  confidence  there  should  be  no 
amateur  driving  on  such  a  rcNsd,  a  privilege  strangely  permitted 
dnnng  half  of  ^e  journey  to  a  broad-backed  sandy- whiskered  High- 
lander, who  smelt  strongly  of  Glenlivat.  . 

In  coming  down  towards  Baknacarra,  a  charming  glimpse  of  Loc}i 
Duidi  (the  dark  loch)  is  obtained.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  d:ie 
finest  sfldt- water  loch  in  Scotland,  and  is  well  worth  a  nearer  in- 
qtection.  The  Skye  hills  in  front,  with  the  blue  Loch  Alsh  at 
their  base,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  form  part  of  the  view.  At  Bakna- 
caira  the  mail  rests  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  touriste  may  dine 
samptuously  here  if  they  choose,  there  beiog  a  first-class  hotdi, 
commanding  as  fine  a  prospect  as  can  be  conceived,  Kyle  Rhea  (the 
king's  strait),  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  lying  in  front ; 
apparently  landlocked  by  firowning  hills,  chief  among  which  is  old 
Beinn  na  Caillich  (old  woman's  hoU),  keeping  count  of  the  vessels 
ihat  pass  and  repass  at  her  feet  Babnacarra  (Macarra's  town,  Ihe 
dan  of  that  name  being  long  predominant  here)  is  indeed  one  of  &e 
Bveetest  of  Highland  villages. 

The  next  and  last  stage  of  the  journey,  from  Balmacarra  to  Kyle- 
akin,  is  comparatively  short,  though  the  distance  by  sea  is  much 
flhorier,  the  road  taking  a  sweep  inland  with  a  steep  ascent.  Passing 
Balmacarra  House,  nestling  amid  fine  plantations,  the  road  toils 
dowly  up,  giving  at  the  summit  a  grand  view  of  the  hills  of  Kintail, 
yridcii  rise  high  into  the  air,  like  huge  sharp-pointed  blocks,  brown 
and  bare  as  stone.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  is  also  steep. 
Passing  a  miserable  fishing  village  called  Erbisaig  (a  word  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin),  the  mail  drove  us  rapidly  on,  witii  many  a  sharp 
torn  round  the  sinuous  coast-line  and  set  us  safely  down  at  Kyle-akin, 
aeventy  miles  from  Dingwall,  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  railway 
and  of  the  present  paper,  a  suitable  sequel  to  which  will  be  found 
in  lay  paper.entitled  ''  Three  Weeks  in  Skye,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Iborch  and  April  numbers  of  this  Magazine. 

James  Leitch. 
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As  Ihave  been  from  a  boy  passionately  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  [field 
sports,  my  readers  can  well  imagine  what  intense  discomfort  I  ex. 
perienced — and  why  should  I  conceal  the  fact? — on  finding,  some  years 
ago,  that  physical,  instead  of  mental  expansion,  was  seriously  and 
with  gradually  increasing  effect,  interfering  with  the  pleasure  of  my 
&yourite  pursuits ;  in  plain  language,  precisely  at  that  period  when 
one  naturally  ceases  to  grow  perpendicxilarly,  I  imfortunately  carried 
<m  the  process  laterally.  I  suppose  my  father's  last,  and  oft-repeated 
injunction,  made — ^how  well  I  remember  it ! — -just  before  our  old  home 
St  the  vicarage  was  broken  up  for  ever,  must  have  had  son^e  influ- 
ence  in  bringing  about  the  result.  In  almost  his  last  words  he  en- 
joined me  to  **  develope  my  resources  to  the  credit  of  the  family,"  of 
which  I  enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  principal  represen- 
tative; but  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  now,  that  I  must  have 
seriously,  if  not  wilftdly,  misinterpreted  the  paternal  theory  of 
** development;"  at  any  rate,  whatever  other  "resources"  were 
available  to  me  when  I  came  into  "man's  estate,"  soon  after  his 
death,  were  certainly  not  appropriated  precisely  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes,  either  to  my  personal  advantage,  or  the  credit  of  my 
&mily.  But  I  have  been  candid  enough,  my  considerate  readers,  to 
tell  you,  and  you  may  draw  whatever  inferences  you  please,  that  at 
lliis  particular  period  of  my  history  I  was  fat — so  fat,  indeed,  that  I 
wdl  remember,  during  my  reign  of  "  greatness,"  meeting  an  old 
oc^ege  •*  chum"  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  fact  is  stronger  impressed 
on  my  mind  because  it  was  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  in 
the  year  1856,  and  the  only  occasion  in  my  life  on  which  I  was  ever 
in  London  on  that  day.  The  fiiend  in  question  was  none  other  than 
Jack  Mordaimt,  of  Brazenose.  I  had  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of* 
him  since  we  trained  together  for  the  inter-imiversity  race,  some 
three  years  previously.  Jack,  or  "wiry  Jack"  as  he  was  better 
known  by,  at  the  O.  U.  B.  C,  was  evidently  as  much  surprised  as 
he  was  pleased  at  this  imexpected  rencontre ;  and  after  deliberately 
walking  round  me  no  less  than  four  times,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  an  eye-glass  taking  an  accurate  survey  of  my  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, more  especially  the  former,^  he  accosted  me  thus,  "  Why 
Charley,  man  alive,  what  has  come  to  you  ?"  "  What  have  I  owne 
to,  you  mean.  Jack;  why  simply  this,"  replied  I,  drawing  my 
breath  in  and  my  waistcoat  otU.  But  it  \^as  all  to  no  purpose ;  I 
could  no  more  momfy  than  I  could  conceal  my  condition ;  whereupon 
my  old  friend  Jack  volunteered  this  advice,  and  I  felt,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  it  was  any  one's  right  either  to  pity  or  patronise 
me:      "If  you  can't  keep  yourself  within  reasonable   bounds, 
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Chadejr,  go  straight  to  Tattersall's,  and  invest  in  a  cob  up  to  20 

stones,  and  ride  hiirn  as  many  miles  every  morning  before  breakfeist ; 

or  take  my  word  for  it,  old  boy,  with  all  this  to  carry,  you'll  never 

see  the  colour  of  a  hound  this  season."    Here  he  made  a  playful 

thrust  in  the  direction  of  my  brace  buttons,  articles  which  I  could 

then  ill  afford  to  dispense  with ;  but  Jack's  touch  was  not  character^ 

ised  by  the  least  degree  of  feminine  delicacy,  and  the  consequence 

was,  for  the  time  being  I  felt  the  free  exercise  of  my  respiratory 

organs  inconveniently  interfered  with.    This  was  the  i»relude  to  .a 

hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  after  we  had  chatted  some  five  or  ten 

minutes,  and  then  we  parted.    I  learnt  that  soon  after  this  interview 

Jack  joined  his  raiment,  was  ordered  on  foreign  service,  and . 

ah,  never  mind !  —  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  hear  him  speak, 
and  he  always  spoke  in  a  loud,  boisterous,  and  merry  tone,  seooa 
now  to  ring  in  my  ears,  as  Host  sight  of  him  turning  into  St.  Jamet, 
Street,  w«re,  **  Charley,  my  boy,  may  your  shadow  grow  less  before 
oar  next  meeting !"  Poor  fellow !  how  sadly  but  truly  are  his  woidi 
verified ! — ^the  service  has  lost  a  brave  and  resolute  o£Scer,  and  I  a 
fiank,  generous,  and  noble-hearted  fiiend  in  John  Beginald  Mor* 
dsAint ;  but  I  am  digressing.  This  advice  seemedat  the  time  so  reiu . 
8(M)able,  and  as  it  was  volunteered  to  bring  about  a  result  by  me  so 
devoutly  wished  for,  I  resolved  as  I  walked  home  through  the  park, 
on  that  well-remembered  evening,  to  act  on  it,  and  forthwith  take 
lodgings  and  plenty  of  horse  exercise  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
during  my  sojotim  there  that  these  incidents  actually  occurred,  and 
the  following  record  of  them  I  shall  give  to  my  readers,  in  the  exact 
ban  in  which  it  was  written  at  the  time. 

The  village  in  which  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters,  althougk: 
at  no  great  distance  firom  London,  has  not  yet  been  sophisticated  by 
railways,  or  otherwise  assimulated  to  an  inconvenient  suburb  of  the 
modem  Babylon.  It  still  retains  some  trace  of  village  customs  and 
ofganisation,  and  of  village  beauty.  The  parson  knows  and  k 
known  by  evoybody ;  indeed,  everybody  knows  everybody  else,  not 
only  who  are  his  immediate  neighbours,  but  most  of  their  affaira, 
or,  what  answers  the  same  purpose  in  village  life,  people  say  they  do» 
and  quote  examples  very  confidently.  Of  course,  if  such  examples  are, 
spiead,  as  Ihey  sometimes  are,  with  a  little  scandal,  their  circulation 
is  quidtened  and  extended  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  it ;  for  in^ 
stance,  I  was  once  confidentially  informed,  by  an  old  resident  in  the 
village,  that  the  vicar  had  received  the  suggestive  mm  of  £3  3«. 
(i«.  £1  Is.  per  head)  firom  the  private  pmrse  of  Her  Most  Oraciona. 
Miytfty  the  Queen,  in  order  that  the  creative  comforts  of  one,  Sarah 
Anvil,  the  blacksmith's  wife,  might  be  ministared  to,  such  royal, 
mtBD^onoe  it  being  customary,  I  believe,  to  bestow,  at  certain  timet, 
onvKRMn  who  are  fortonate^  or  unfortunate  enough^  as  the  case-^^  i 
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be;  to  get  the  largest  families  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.   Now,  as 
it  was  pretty  well  known  that  Bob  Anvil  had  only  taken  unto  him. 
self  a  wife  some  few  months  previously,  my  readers  may  easily 
imagine  with  what  alacrity  this  mark  of  royal  favour  became  known 
in  tiie  village,  and  how  it  was  commented  on.     When  the  report 
reached  me,  as  I  owed  Anvil  a  small  amount  for  horse-shoeing,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  calling  at  his  diop  to  pay  him,  and  belamed 
myself  with  two  good  old  bottles  of  1832,  put  one  in  ^ach  side 
packet  of  my  shooting-coat,  which  I  thought,  under  the  circum- 
stances  would  be   acceptable  to  Mrs.  A.,  and  at  the  same  time 
console  me  for  not  having  settled  my  account  sooner.     *' Anvil,** 
said  I,  on  entering  the  shop,  '^  so  youVe  been  distinguishing  your- 
s^;  and  how*s  the  missus,  and  the  littie  ones?"  "Not  as  I'm 
tmsste  in  particular;"  he  replied;   "however,  but  as  to  the  little 
ooes,  thank  God,  there's  fifteen  on  'em,  if  you'll  believe  me,  sir, 
and  all  doing  well ! "  It  appeared  that  the  rumour  in  question  whidt 
prompted  my  generosity  the  rustic  intelligence  had  called  into  ex- 
ifltence  on  the  occasion  of  Ifrs.  Anvil's  favourite  pig  presenting  het 
with  fifteen  little  pigs.     I  merely  instance  this  to  show  how  inci. 
dents  can  be  misrepresented  and  fstcts  distorted ;    but  it  has  led  me 
away  from  the  description  I  was  attempting  to  give  of  our  village. 
The  doctor  is  not  merged  in  the  genersd  poptdation,  but  has  a  di&> 
tinct  position ;  there  are  no  trim  diemists'  eftiops  nor  many  of  any  kind, 
and  what  there  are  are  familiar,  close,  prosperous,  easy-going  con^ 
cems,  the  best  and  passible  being  the  butcher's,  which  has  a  low 
pordi  on  iron  columns  covered  with  honey-suckle  ovot  the  trim  and 
always  clean  red-brick  paving  before  the  door.     There  is,  of  oourse, 
a  village-green,  with  an  inevitable  pump  in  it,  and  not  far  oflf  stands 
the  '*  Bell  Inn,"  with  two  spreading  elm  trees  in  front  of  the  door 
imder  which  the  haymakers  are  wont  to  congregate  on  warm  summer 
evenings.     Greese  cackle  and  nibble  the  daisies  on  the  gre^i^  wheie 
there  is  usually  a  donkey,  with  a  background  of  miscellaneous  and 
unintelligible  linen  hung  out  te  dry  or  bleach ;  in  the  for^rotmd 
is  a  wretched  little  watch-house,  and  adjacent  a  railed  pound  in 
which  rank  grass  and  weeds  grow  proficiently.     The  principal  inn, 
or  perhaps  I  inay  use  the  word  hotel,  is  the  "  Mitre,"  which  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  village,  close  to  the  dear  old  church ;  it  is  a  notice^ 
able  place,  and,  in  the  old  coaching  times  gone  by,  they  kept  post- 
horses  there,  now  they  retain  the  post  only  without  thejiiorses,  but 
it  does  not  mislead  many ;  they  do  not  let  out  horses  now,  and  only 
take  them  in  occasionally  when  a  few  visitors  drive  over  to  inspect 
Ifce  church.  We  have,  moreover,  a  real  squire;  a  fine,  noble,  old  white- 
headed  army  oflScer  with  only  one  arm ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
parson  it  seems  to  the  choice  of  the  powar  to  know  everybody,  ae 
much  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter ;  as  the  »quire  passes  up  thei^oad 
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€r fluongh  fhe  yillage,  with  his  dogs  at  his  heels,  he  hus  aidai 
aad  cheery  word  hr  everybody  he  meets;  he  seems  to  have  a  persoiuhl 
BsteFest  in  everyone's  oecupation,  and  to  know  everjrthing^  abont  lAut 
fOGT  people's  fiunilies.  All  tonch  their  hats  to  him,  and  look  up  for 
help  fix>m  him  when  they  want  it,  quite  naturally  and  of  oourss;: 
and  no  one  ev^  murmurs  that  the  hdp  is  wanting,  for  the  squiss 
takes  the  giving  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course  too.  He  is  a  magistcato 
as  well,  but  there  is  not  much  law  to  administer  or  often.  ll^ete  is^ 
I  think,  only  one  policeman,  and  he  g^ierally  appears  to  be  woikiAg 
in  his  garden,  and  to  have  reduced  his  available  imilbrm  to  a  p«tc 
ofblue-cloth  regulation-trowsers ;  he  is  considered,  by  die  peor,  tor 
possess  a  profound  and  mysterious  knowledge  of  surgery  and  amplest 
and  80  establishes  his  public  utility  on  other  grounds ;  his  wbita 
head  may  often  be  seen  coming  out  of  cottage-doors,  where  his  vinit 
has  had  more  to  do  with  the  sprain  of  the  footman's  wrist  or  elbow 
than  of  his  legal  rectitude.  Everyone  you  meet  on  the  road 
<^  an  evening  invariably  sa3rB  '^CkKxl  night!"  down  there^  whiok 
alone  is  an  index  of  primitive  country  manners. 

Not  but  there  is  some  prospect  of  all  this  benighted  eontent*^ 
ment  before  long  receiving  ilae  light  of  advancing  civilisation,  and* 
the  place  coming  to  some  knowledge  of  the  leaven  of  town  advaa*^ 
tages :  already  the  outposts  of  improvement  have  arrived.  The  great 
Mr.  Doeskin,  who  has  now  retired  witli  an  immense  fortune  feonv 
his  tailoring  business  in  SackviQe  Street,  in  &vour  of  his  sporting 
sons,  built  the  square,  bare  white  house  which  stands  just  before 
you  enter  the  village  by  the  London  Boad,  and  ha»come  to  live  in  it ; 
hitt  his  ways  Ture  decidedly  of  the  town,  although  he  does  wear  bt^ewB' 
gaiters,  and  rides  a  cob  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  his  white  hat.  There* 
have  also  been  feur  separate  plans  for  railways  to  the  place,  and  a 
raflway  is  now  really  to  come  through  the  church  fields,  while  tha^ 
station,  and  the  necessary  acyunct,  a  railway  tavern  with  tea  gaidens^ 
is  to  be  built  just  where  the  '*  sixte^i-meadow  path"  begins,  doea 
to  the  churchyard,  which  our  vicar  keeps  like  a  garden,  tl^  walks, 
always  neatly  gravelled,  and  the  turf  like  velvet;  the  '^sixteeBN- 
ineadow  path'^  is  so  called  because  it  goes  through  sixteen  gi^eaii^ 
meadows  and  com  fields,  over  to  E ,  where  they  have  lately  in- 
troduced gas,  which  we  are  soon  to  have  too.  Twice  a  strange  gen- 
tleman has  been  seen  right  down  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  with 
two  men  measuring  the  road,  and  looking  through  a  little  telescope 
fixed  up  on  three  legs,  and  a  slip  of  board  with  numbers  and  degrees 
marked  on  it,  which  was  held  up  a  distance  oflf  on  the  road  bj^one 
of  the  men.  We  don't  know  vdiat  this  was  for,  but  on  one  occaaioiL . 
one  of  the  attendants  wore  the  uniferm  of  the  sappers  and  minors, 
^ich  gave  rise  to  an  impression  among  tiie  villagers  that  thejr  wera 
aparty  of  government  photogra(pfa«m.  At  any  rato,  be  thisaa  itiMf, 
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change  is  manifestly  coming  on.  However,  it  has  not  come  yet,  and 
the  village  has  still  about  it  the  old  country  field  ways,  and  the 
people  many  of  their  old  manners.  I  won't  attempt  to  sketch  the 
fine,  noble,  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  vicar,  as  IVe  often  seen 
him  visiting  amoi^  the  poor,  by  whom  he  is  welcomed,  loved,  and 
respected.  Old  Tom  Diggles,  who  was  once  gardener  at  the  vicarage, 
entertained  a  very  rude,  but  not  the  less  true,  appreciation  of  him  ; 
and  as  it  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  man  than  any  description 
I  can  give,  you  shall  have  it  in  his  own  words,  addressed  to  me,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember  them  :  ''Sir,"  said  he,  ''  IVe  hearda  smart 
Sbw  sermons  in  my  time  as  ain't  done  me  the  good  they  ought,  and 
it's  Tom  Diggles  as  says  it ;  but  there  ain't  no  better  man,  nor  one 
as  can  preach  half  ^so  easy  as  our  guv'nor,  within  twenty  mile  of  the 
place,  and  I've  no  call  to  bar  Lonon  neither."'  So  much  for  the 
village,  now  for  my  experiences  during  my  stay  in  it 

I^  year  I  called  upon  afiriend  who  lives  in  Oray's Inn ;  he  had 
with  him  at  the  time  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  had  brought  with  him 
a  large  black  greyhound.  My  friend  was  just  then  working  (or 
supposed  to  be)  hard  for  an  examination,  and  I  had  intended  to 
make  my  visit  a  very  short  one.  It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  and  the 
window  looking  into  the  sultry  square  was  open.  Instead  of  finding 
my  firiend  at  work,  as  I  expected,  I  found  him  standing  with  his 
bade  to  the  open  window,  nervously  pulling  this  dog  l^ck,  as  he 
stretched  up  to  get  his  nose  on  the  sill,  seemingly  with  the  intention 
of  jumping  out.  The  dog's  master  was  sitting  in  an  old  easy  chair, 
one  of  his  legs  over  the  arm,  smoking  a  cigar  and  laughing.  My 
entrance  brought  the  dog  bounding  across  towards  me  ^jod  the  half- 
opened  door. 

**Here,  Jack— down!"  roared  the  dog's  master.  *' Don't  let 
him  out,  please."  I  closed  the  door  quickly,  and  kept  him  in« 
During  the  whole  of  our  conversation,  Master  Jack  was  pushing 
about  the  room  in  an  indescribable  state  of  restlessness;  now 
soattering  some  papers  firom  the  top  of  the  tin  boxes,  where  thej 
had  been  laid,  then  upsetting  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  everj 
now  and  then  approaching  the  window.  Each  of  these  little 
incidents  was  greeted  with  a  thundering,  ''  Lie  down.  Jack !"  which 
introduced  ratiber  a  distracting  variety  to  my  leave-taking,  and  the 
oonversation  generally.  I  rose  to  go.  By  this  time  the  dog  had 
seemingly  had  his  fling,  and  lay  carelessly  and  elegantly  stretched 
out  upon  the  hearthrug,  apparently  having  abandoned  the  furtive 
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"  Why,  Jack,  boy  1  How  he  takes  to  yon  !  He's  so  restless, 
because  he  wants  a  run  in  the  eountiy,  which  he  hasn't  had — oh  I 
I  don't  know  when  ;  and  I  fancy  he  smells  that  you  are  going — ^you 
•ee,  he  gets  tired  of  Gray's  Inn." 

""You  never  keep  him  in  Gray's  Inn  Square  I"  I  exclaimed. 
**  Yes,  I  do — up  in  my  chambers  in  the  third  floor ;  and  I  hucj 
he  thinks  it  dull." 

The  Tipahot  was  that  I  agreed  to  take  him  into  the  country,  then 
and  there,  and  to  bring  him  back  with  me  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  I  was  jdeased  with  my  charge,  and  at  the  idea  of  how  he 
would  appreciate  the  liberty  and  the  fresh  air.  When  I  got  out  of 
the  train,  and  took  the  omnibus,  or  coach,  as  it  was  called,  to 
finidi  the  last*  eight  miles  to  our  village,  I  got  Mr.  Jack  on  the 
top  with  me,  for  safety  sake.  Every  one  aihnired  him,  and  the 
driver,  who  knew  me  well,  as  I  constantly  rode  with  him,  said— 

"He's  a  long  way  from  a  bad  'un — ain't  he,  sir?  They're 
'andsome  sort  o'  dawgs,  them  are — ^reg'lar  gentlemen's  dawgs, 
I  calls  'em.  It's  good  sport  to  course  with  'em,  ain't  it,  sirl 
they're  so  quick-eyed  and  'andsome." 

I  really  quite  congratulated  myself^  for  every  one  agreed,  and  I 
felt  proud  of  Jack.     The  talk  turned  on  dogs. 

**  But  they  lack  many  of  the  best  points,  in  my  opinion,  which 
may  be  found  in  common  mongrels  frequently—- such  as  scent,  and 
sometimes  fidelity ;  they  pay  thus  for  tibieir  beauty/'  observed  one 
id  the  pass^igers. 

**  Do  thqr,  now  V*  said  the  driver.  **  To  be  sure,  common  dogs 
are  very  frdthfal  and  knowiog,  sometimes — same  as  common  folks ; 
ain't  they,  sir  1  Now  here  comes  one,"  he  continued,  pointing  his 
whip  at  Miles,  the  carrier's  cart,  as  it  came  jogging  on  towards  the 
ooadi,  with  a  roughish-looking,  broken-haired,  white  dog,  with  a 
brown  patch  over  one  eye,  trottiog  demurely  by  the  side,  ''  whidi 
k  the  most  faithfalest  and  knowingest  one  as  ever  I  did  see.  Thaf  s 
old  Turk,  dr,"  he  said,  turning  to  me.  *'Tou  remember  him 
with  the  horse,  don't  you,  sir?  Wonderful  1  wasn't  iti  Never 
left  him,  did  he,  night  nor  day,  for  twenty-six  days!" 

I  knew  aU  about  old  Turk,  and  I  told  the  story  to  my  fellow* 
faasenger,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  villi^. 

Ewery  one  in  the  village  knew  all  about  old  Turk.  JJWhcn  Miles, 

who  WBB  the  old  carnpr'a  mstn     InM^ame  mAstAr.  about  havati  veaiB 
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Anvil  the  lAacksmithy  and  Pagndl,  whom  an  all- wise  goveiimient 
had  ''  licensed  to  deal  in  tea,  oc^foe,  pepper,  tobaceo,  and  eavS^**' 
doing  a  bow  of  polite  wdoome  for  hier  as  I  passed,  ^lewasaha}^. 
looking  girl,  with  a  delicate  fresh  colour,  fftir  hair,  and  very  bright^ 
but  dark,  blue  eyes.  With  a  buoyant  ste^  she  sprang  from  the  old 
cart  with  Tuik  under  her  arm,  and  from  that  moment  he  became 
a  known  character  in  this  place,  as  Mrs.  Miles's  dog.  But  hia 
allegiance  was  not  exclusive ;  he  enta^  into  the  carrying  business 
with  demure,  but  proper  determinaticm,  and  adopted  his  vocation  as 
guardian  and  jMrotectcHr  of  Miles's  cart ;  notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
always  known  as  Mrs.  Miles's  dog,  and  was  never  to  be  found  at  home 
with  her  during  business  hours,  when  he' was  at  home  very  early  in 
Ihe  mornings,  and  very  late  of  the  evenings,  and  on  Sundays 
he  always  bore  himself  with  a  marked  air  as  of  duty  done.  On: 
Sunday  mornings,  wh^i  he  lay  winking  in  the  sun  on  the  dear 
doorstep  in  the  little  yard,  when  the  cart  was  drawn  up,  he  seemed 
almost  to  have  put  on  a  dean  shirt,  and  to  be  enjoying  himself 
wi&out  his  coat,  as  Miles  always  did,  and  his  piercing  li^e  eyes^ 
under  their  shaggy  overhanging  brows,  looked  sage  enough  to  luK?e 
read  the  Sunday  paper,  whid^  Miles  could  not  do.  But  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pointa  about  him  which  became  recognised 
was  his  attachment  to  the  horse,  '^  Old  Joe,"  an  attachment  which 
was  reciprocated.  The  dog  used,  when  riding  with  Miles,  and  any. 
thii^  occurred  claiming  attentum,  to  run  out  on  the  horse's  back^. 
and  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  cart,  as  it  was  drawn  up  in 
the  market-place,  at  the  usual  ataod,  Turk  used  always  to  take  his 
post  and  curl  round  to  rest,  or  watch  on  the  horse's  back,  lookmg  up 
yn&i  a  discriminating  snarl  if  any  one  interfered  with  the  noae-bag, 
or  came  too  near;  At  home  he  used  to  sleep  in  the  stable,  generally 
dose  under  the  horse's  nose,  and  in  the  day  time,  when  at  home, 
was  always  hanging  aboilt  wherever  Old  Joe  might  chance  to  be, 
generally  lying  in  the  diaff  in  the  trough,  with  the  horse  generally 
chewing  close  by ;  but  this  private  friendship  of  his  did  not  weakea 
his  love  for  his  mistress,  or  his  business  allegiance  to  Miles.  The 
carrier  and  his  wifa  were  not  happy  at  home ;  he  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  ignorant,  trustworthy,  surly,  valuable,  hardworkiag  and 
uncivil  man  alive ;  he  is  indisputably  a  good  fellow  enough  at  heart, 
but  it  would  take  some  pains  and  knowledge  of  character  to  find 
his  goodness  out ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  his  surliness  is  only  abadly 
expressed  protest  against  the  non-appreciation  of  good  intentions, 
which  he  hides  under  a  rough  and  reserved  behaviour.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  brok^i  his  poor  wife's  heart,  and  very  likely  he  did  do 
a  great  deal  towards  it,  simply  because  they  were  not  suited  fer  eadi 
other.  It  was  not  long  before  she  lost  ha:  fresh  young  look,  whidt 
was  girlidx  and  pretty^  anl  asnunad  that   pinched   and  fioroe 
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eacpranion,  which  tell»  its  own  tale,  and  is  often  «een  among  the 
yerj  poor  in  country  cottages,  tha4i  is^  with  the  women,  who  from 
pre^  girls  grow  up  to  this  expressicn  of  tenacious  determination  m 
tftehari  battle  of  life.  There  porerly  can  give  thii  look,  andcontact 
with  haeahness  and  inutility  can  give  it,  too,  and  in  much  less  time. 
It  ie  impossible  to  tall  how  many  native  influences  of  gentle  natura 
ma^  have  beoti  warped  or  crudied  out  in  the  gra^le,  when  we  seet 
come  to  the  cottage  door,  with  two  or  three  red-fsu^,  sturdy  children 
hanging  to  her  skirt,  a  tall,  fierce,  harsh-voiced  woman,  whom  we 
can  remember  but  a  very  few  years  ago  as  a  fresh,,  merry,  and 
almost  childish  young  girl,  gleaning  in  the  stubble-fields.  Now 
Mrs.  Miles  looked  thus,  and  soon  seemed  changed  in  voice,  as  well 
as  in  the  hollowness  and  fierceness  of  her  large,  bright,  but  stiU 
expressive  eyes,  and  yet  the  carrier  and  his  wife  were  iiot  very  poor. 
The  vicar  used  to  notice  the  change  in  her,  when  he  once  spoke  to 
them  at  my  lodgings  on  the  subject  of  local  visiting ;  but  he  said 
Mrs.  Miles  never  would  acknowledge  that  her  husband  had  struck 
her,  as  folks  said  he  had.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  she 
proved  to  be  in  a  consumption,  and  suddenly  broke  down  into  an 
almost  dying  state.  Tlie  vicar's  wife,  and  some  very  pretty  and 
kindly-disposed  young  ladies  who  lived  where  I  did,  as  well  as  the 
neighbours  genemlly  (for  poor  Mrs.  Miles  was  universally  liked  and 
pitied),  looked  after  her  for  some  time,  for  she  was  very  lonely ;  but 

it  was  soon  thought  best  to  get  her  into  the  hospital  at  E ; 

the  old  squire.  Col.  Fowis,  gave  an  (Hxler  for  admission,  and  she 
went. 

The  carrier's  cart  used  to  go  to  the  railway  station  at  H on 

three  alternate  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  other  three  to  E , 

Turk  stuck  to  his  post  on  the  cart,  but  when  Miles  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital  to  see  his  wife,  which  he  did  every  day  that  he  went  to 
E-- — J  Turk  always  went  with  him,  and  after  the  first  or  second 
visit,  was  allowed  to  jump  on  the  bed,  and  put  his  head  under  his 
mistress's  thin  hand,  where  he  kept  it  affectionately  till  the  moment 
of  Miles' s  departure. 

One  night,  when  Miles  liad  come  in  from  the  railway  station  at 

H ,  and  had  to  put  his  horse  up,  finally  leaving  Turk  in  the 

trough  and  shut  in  the  stable,  the  coach  came  in  rather  late,  and 
the  conductor  brought  Miles  word  that  his  wife  was  dying,  and  that 

he  must  hurry  off  to  E by  the  quickest  possible  way  if  he 

wished  to  see  her  alive.  The  horse  was  tired,  and  Miles  did  want  to 
goby  the  quickest  i)ossible  way;  so  he  went  to  old  Cutler,  the  butcher, 
and  borrowed  his  light  spring  cart,  in  which  he  started.  He  never 
thought  of  Turk,  but  just  as  poor  Mrs.  Miles  was  dying,  about  half- 

an.hour  after  her  husband  got  to  E ,  the  dog  came  noiselessly  to 

the  same  side  that  he  usually  did,  and  putting  his  fore-Baws  on  the 
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bed,  drew  himself  up  till,  without  leaping,  he  crept  gently  io  her 
side,  and  thrust  his  nose  under  her  hand  as  it  lay  upon  her  chesty 
where  he  rested  his  head  and  never  moved,  even  after  she  was  dead. 
He  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth  when  one  of  the  nurses  tried  to  put 
him  aside,  and  Ides  had  to  carry  him  away  under  his  arm ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  the  silver  cord  was  loosened  and  the  golden  bowl  broken^ 
or  poor  old  Turk  might  have  taught  his  master  an  useful  lessoUi  and 
yrbo  knows,  perhaps  have  saved  his  mistress's  life. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TISIT  TO  THE  TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  1850  a  party  was  formed  on  board 
the  ship  to  which  I  was  then  attached,  with  the  object  of  ascending 
the  Table- Mountain,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

Our  ship  had  been  cruising  for  several  months  on  the  station, 
and  though  the  anchorage  of  the  squadron  was  in  Simon's  Bay- 
some  ninety  miles  distant  from  Table  Bay — ^we  had  frequently 
visited  the  latter,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  several  of  the  families  of  the  merchants  of  Cape 
Town.  We  therefore  easily  persuaded  three  of  the  officers  and 
five  gentlemen  of  the  colony  to  join  our  party,  and,  moreover,  the 
entire  party  accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  latter  to  dine  at 
his  house  on  Christmas  Day,  after  we  had  descended  from  the 
mountain. 

We  were  very  anxious  that  three  or  four  ladies  should  join  the 
party ;  and  the  latter  seemed  half  inclined  to  do  so  :  but  it  was 
Christmas  time,  company  was  expected  at  their  houses^  and  they 
declined  our  pressing  invitations — ^very  luckily  for  themselves,  as 
the  sequel  proved. 

As  everybody  knows,  Christmas  falls  at  Midsummer  in  the 
Soat^em  hemisphere,  and  the  weather  was  very  fine  and  delightful. 
Somewhat  too  sultry,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  but  we 
had  arranged  to  set  out  before  daylight,  and  hoped  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  in  time  to  partake  of  a  late  breakfast, 
and  as  we  did  not  intend  to  commence  the  descent  until  the  after- 
noon,  the  heats  of  the  mid-day  would  not  trouble  us.  Indeed,  we 
were  told  that  we  should  find  the  atmosphere  quite  cool  enough, 
and  perhaps  too  cool,  to  be  agreeable,  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain,  and  were  advised  to  carry  overcoats  and  wrappers  with  us,  in 
case  we  should  need  them. 

We,  however,  had  no  notion  of  encumbering  ourselves  with 
more  clothing  than  was  necessary ;  and  we  therefore  declined  this 
prudential  advice.  Our  party  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  all 
told,  besides  our  attendants — ^viz.,  three  seamen  from  the  ship,  and 
half-a-dozen  Hottentots  and  Malays,  who  carried  canvas  and 
materials  wherewith  to  erect  a  light  tent,  and  baskets  of  eatables 
and  drinkables  of  every  variety,  provided  by  our  fair  friends  at 
Cape  Town. 

It  happened  that  not  one  of  our  party  had  ever  ascended 
the  mountain,  though  three  of  our  friends  from  the  town,  had 
lired  for  several  years  in  the  colony.  We  were  therefore  per- 
idcUy  ignorant  of  Uie  road,  and  were  left  to  two  of  our  attendants. 
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a  Malay  and  a  Hottentot,  who  professed  to  have  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  mountain  paths  from  having  previously  acted  as  guides. 

We,  from  the  ship  in  the  Bay,  slerpt  onshore  on  Chnstmas  Eve, 
and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  joined  the  rest  of  our  party, 
and  set  forth  on  our  journey  from  the  Oape  Town  Hotel. 

Oape  Town,  with  its  wide  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles  wiiih 
each  other,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  trees,  and  waiered  by 
canals  cut  in  the  streets,  and  with  its  white-painted  brick  houses 
with  flat  red  roofs  and  bright  green  blinds,  resembles  very  much  tiie 
towns  in  Holland,  and  this  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  number 
of  Butch  signs,  and  by  the  frequent  sound  of  the  Dutch  langui^ 
heard  in  the  streets.  We,  however,  soon  left  Cape  Town  behind 
us,  and  entered  the  Mountain  road,  one  of  the  pleasantest  suburbs 
of  the  capital,  and  a  feivourite  residence  of  the  merchants,  whose 
pretty  villas  and  last^hausea  are  scattered  along  both  sides  of  tiie 
road  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  also  very  picturesque,  by  consequence, 
of  its  variety, — gay  gardens,  covered  with  brilliant  flowers  inter- 
mingling  with  vineyards  and  green  fields,  extending  as  feur  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  while  in  the  background  rises  the  dark  rugged 
mountain  range  of  which  the  Table  Mountain  is  the  south-east 
extremity.  To  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  however,  the  landscape  has 
a  remarkable  appearance,  caused  by  the  rocky  and  sandy  patches 
of  ground  which  are  everywhere  interspersed  among  the  culti- 
vated spots.  The  fields  seem  to  be  separated  by  small  deserts, 
and  the  green  turf  is  scatt^?ed  and  thin,  and  lacks  the  soft,  velvety 
appearance  of  the  turf  so  commonly  met  with  in  England. 

We  travelled  on  horseback,  or  rather,  on  the  backs  of  ragged 
Cape  ponies,  iwhile  our  attendants  trudged  after  us  on  foot,  at  took 
turns  to  ride  m  the  buffalo  cart  which  conveyed  our  refreshm^its, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  mountain,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  town  where  we  all  had  to  alight,  and  leave  ponies  and  buffido 
cart  lA^'fajrm  near  by,  until  our  return  from  the  summit.  Before 
we'OTmmenced  the  ascent,  however,  we  turned  aside  and  visited 
the  celebrated  Constantia  farm,  celebrated  for  the  luscious,  sweet; 
wine,  known  as  Constantia.  This  feurm,  which  is  overshadowed  by 
the  mountain,  is  of  inconsiderable  extent,  and- the  quantity  of  wisue 
it  produces  is  therefore  small,  one  reason  perhaps  wherefore  it  is  so 
highly  esteemed,  and  fetches  so  high  a  price  in  the  market.  The 
■proprietor,  or  rather  the  manager,  who  lives  on  the  farm,  was,  at 
the  period  of  our  visit,  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Boeihave.  He 
took  us  over  the  farm,  the  soil  of  which  is  pectdiar,  and  consists  of 
a  kind  of  decomposed  sandstone,  not  to  be  met  with  dsewhere  in 
the  colony.  To  tiiis  is  probably  owing  the  superiority  of  the  wine 
itproduoes,  though  someOiing  is  due  aiao  to  the  gr^t  <»re  tiM  is 
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iaken  of  the  yises,  and  throughout  the  whole  procees  of  making 
Ae  wine.  Probably  if  the  same  care  was  bestowed  upon  oHiear 
finfiyaids — ^though  thej  might  not  produce  Constantia — ^the  generai 
veputation  of  South  African  wines  would  stand  higher  than  it  does. 
Afiter  he  had  conducted  us  over  tiie  &rm,  Ifr.  Boerhave  todc  ub 
into  his  house,  introduced  us  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
insisted,  with  true  Dutch  hospi^yiSby,  upon  our  drinking  eadi  a 
glass  of  Constantia,  and  moreover  presented  us  with  four  bottias 
that  we  might  drink  success  to  the  Constantia  &rm  on  the  summit 
cf  the  mountain.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  wine  is  worth  % 
guinea  a  bottle  in  the  market,  this  was  no  trifling  present. 

Having  bidden  feffewell  to  our  hospitable  temporary  host,  we 
hastened  to  rejoin  our  suite,  who  had  waited  hr  us  at  the  base  of 
the  moxmtain.  The  sailors,  and  ihe  Malays  and  Hottentots,  thM. 
loaded  tiiemselves  with  the  baskets  of  provisions  and  coc^ng 
utensils,  and  other  commodities  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  we 
ferthwith  commenced  the  cusoent. 

This,  fwr  awhile,  was  tolerably  easy,  and  we  kept  pretty  close 
together.  The  raiige  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Table  Mountain 
is  the  Iciest,  do  not  rise  to  any  v^  considerable  height,  the  summit 
of  the  Table  Mountain  being  less  than  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
tibe  sea ;  but  the  mountain  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  as  we  very 
toon  discovered,  and  there  are  numerous  steep  precijnces  beneath 
narrow  ridges,  a  &11  over  which  would  be  &tal. 

In  climbing  motmtains  it  is  very  difficult,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
inpossible,  for  a  party  to  keep  together.  Some  will  climb  with 
greater  &cility  and  rapidity  than  others,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
best  climbers  should  staive  to  beat  their  companions.  When  the 
ascent  began  to  get  steep  and  difficult,  we  directed  the  two  men 
who  had  promised  to  act  as  guides,  to  go  on  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  party,  and  lead  the  way  over  the  best  and  safest  paths.  We 
soon  found,  however,  that  they  knew  little  more  of  the  mountain- 
paths  than  we  did  ourselves ;  and  upon  being  sharply  interrogated^ 
one  confessed  that  he  had  once  set  out  with  a  party  who  had 
ictomed  home  before  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  because 
a  storm  threatened,  and  the  other  that  he  had  climbed  half 
"Way  to  the  summit  with  a  gentleman  who  had  turned  bade 
because  it  came  on  to  rain.  We  were,  therefore,  left  to  dioose 
ear  own  paths,  and  as  before  we  set  out  we  had  provided  our- 
•dves  with  bundles  of  little*  pieces  of  stick  to  which  pieces  of 
coloured  ribbon  was  attached,  tiiose  who  went  foremost  and  lost 
nght  of  fh^  companions,  studc  their  sticks  into  the  ground  at 
^iitervab,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  came  after  ^em,  and 
ifad  to  ^ble  them  to  keq)  to  the  fe^  when  we  should  come 
todeaeoHL 
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We  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
direct  ascent  of  the  mountain.  Every  now  and  then  vast  perpen- 
dicular  walls  of  cliff  rose  suddenly  before  us,  and  compelled  us  to 
make  a  circuitous  route  of  sometimes  half  a  mile,  or  more,  and 
sometimes  even  slightly  to  descend  again,  before  we  could  renew 
our  ascent.  In  fact,  we  must  have  walked  and  climbed  at  least 
over  four  miles  of  ground  in  making  the  actual  ascent  of  less  than 
4,000  feet. 

Some  of  our  party  soon  began  to  feel  weary ;  but  their  weari. 
ness  was  recompensed  by  the  magnificent  prospects  thatfirequently 
burst  suddenly  upon  them,  and  upon  us  all. 

Suddenly,  in  making  a  sharp  turn,  we  would  see  spread 
beneath  us  the  distant  town,  and  the  numerous  surrounding  fEurms 
and  vineyards,  and  country  seats,  while  in  the  far  distance  lay  the 
Bay,  dotted  with  boats  and  shipping,  and,  further  still  stretched 
the  sea,  until  the  prospect  was  bounded  by  the  blending  of  the 
water  and  the  horizon.  Then  we  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  objects  of  interest.  There  weref  the  deep,  black  precipices  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  down  into  which  we  gazed  i^udder- 
ingly,  as  we  thought  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  falae 
step  and  a  fedl  into  their  dismal  depths.  Then  there  ware  flocks 
of  monkeys,  which  skipped  about  us  at  a  safe  distance,  seemingly 
half  frightened  and  half  curious,  sometimes  gathering  together, 
and  chattering  as  if  they  were  questioning  each  other  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  an  unwonted  intrusion  of  strange  animals  into  their 
exclusive  domain.  (Now  and  then  one  of  the  ugly,  clog-isicei 
baboons  of  the  Cape  would  make  his  appearance  perched  aloft  on 
some  inaccessible  crag,  and  seem  to  grin  defiance  upon  us ;  while 
above  our  heads,  appearing  to  float  through  the  air,  rather  than  to 
fly,  we  saw  a  Cape  mountain  eagle,  or  a  vulture,  seeking  for  its  prey. 

But  above  all  other  objects  of  interest  were  the  beautifiil 
flowers  that  grew  in  profusion  around  us.  The  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  ^ra.  On  every  hand  were 
flowers  and  plants  that  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  hot  and  green- 
hous^  of  England.  There  were  tulips  of  the  most  gorgeous 
colours,  and  other  bulbs  of  great  variety ;  geraniums  of  every 
species,  and  splendid  specimens  of  the  emaryllis,  the  iris,  the  ixia, 
and  tiie  gladiolus.  One  thing  was  wanting — ^few  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Cape  can  boast  of  any  perfume,  as  few  of  the  birds  can  boast 
of  song ;  and,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  perfume  of  the 
rose,  the  violet,  the  pink,  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  nimierous 
common  flowers  of  the  English  hedgerows,  as  well  as  the  sweet 
song  of  the  sober-feathered  thrush,  and  linnet,  and  skylark,  aie 
not  preferable  to  the  brilliant,  scentless  Jhra,  and  the  siloit, 
though  gaudily  .feathered  birds  of  southern  and  eastern  lands. 
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I  have  said  that  we  set  out  at  five  a.m.  At  eight  a.m.  we 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and  at  half-past  ten  a.m. 
a  loud,  joyous  shout  firom  the  vanguard  of  our  party  announced 
the  glad  intelligence  that  they  had  reached  the  mountain  summit. 
Others  were  not  fax  behind,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
laggards  of  the  party  joined  their  companions  on  the  top  of  the 
Table  Mountain. 

The  three  seamen  and  the  Malays  and  Hottentots  had  already 
been  set  to  work.  We  stood  on  a  level  rocky  plateau,  and,  as  we 
had  previously  been  informed,  close  to  us  were  several  pools — some 
so  large  that  they  might  almost  have  been  termed  lakes,  of  pure, 
fresh,  and  delicious  water.  The  atmosphere  felt  pleasantly  cool  to 
our  bodies,  heated  by  the  hard  work  of  climbing,  and  we  dispensed 
with  the  erection  of  a  tent.  Some  of  the  darkies  set  to  work  to 
light  a  fire  firom  the  furze  which  grew  plentifully  around,  while 
others  filled  a  kettle  with  water,  and  prepared  filing  pans 
and  others  culinary  utensils  for  use.  Tet  others  laid  out  the 
table,  or  rather  spread  the  canvas,  of  our  tent  on  the  bare 
rock,  and  prepared  the  several  viands  for  the  cooks.  By 
eleven  o'clock  a  capital  breakfekst  was  ready,  of  which  we 
partook  heartily,  for  we  were  all  half  fEunished  with  our  long  walk, 
and  the  arduous  work  of  climbing  the  mountain. 

When  our  party  had  breakfasted,  we  left  the  still  abundant 
fragments  of  the  feast  for  our  attendants  and  followers,  who  were 
soon  busily  at  work,  following  the  example  we  had  set  Uiem,  while 
we  rose,  and  proceeded  to  view  the  scenery  by  which  we  were 
surrounded,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  our  rear,  looking  inland,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  worthy 
of  remark.  The  topography  of  Cape  Colony  is  peculiar — ^the  country 
consisting  of  three  successive  plateaus,  increasing  in  elevation 
according  to  their  distance  from  the  sea,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  three  successive  chains  of  mountains — ^viz.,  the  LoMig^ 
Kloofs  or  Long  Pass,  one  extremity  of  which  is  known  commonly 
as  the  Table  Mountain ;  Groote  Zetoarte  Bergm,  or  Great  Black 
Mountain  range,  and  the  Niewveldt  GebirgtSf  or  New  Mountain 
diain.  From  the  summit  of  the  Lange  Kloof  the  plateau  slopes 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  until,  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  inland,  the  Groote  Zewarte  Bergen  rises  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  more  than  4000  feet,  when  the  plateau  again  shelves  im- 
perceptibly,  until  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  Nieumeld  Gebirgte, 
which  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  either  of  the  afore-mentioned 
ranges.  These  successive  plateaus  present  a  varied  surfstce,  laige 
plains  of  sand,  called  Karrooe,  intermingling  with  patches  of 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  well  clothed  with,  small  arboreous  plants, 
and  in  some  jdaoes  with  forest-trees,  while  they  abound  with 
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rivulets  well  filled  with  pure,  clear  water.  StQl,  looking  inland, 
the  country  had,  to  our  eyes,  a  level,  monotonous  aspect;  bat 
when  we  cUrected  our  gaae  seaward,  the  prospect  amply  repaid  the 
toil  of  our  journey. 

Apparently  almost  directly  beneatii  our  feet,  ajs  if  we  could  have 
leax>ed  down  into  it,  lay  the  town,  some  miles  distant,  and  the 
bay,  dotted  with  ships— every  object  dwindled  to  Liliputian  siae, 
yet  as  distinctly  visible  as  if  painted  on  a  map.  Looking  beyond 
these,  and  to  the  left,  we  could  trace  the  lines  and  undulations  of 
tiie  coast,  and  distinguish  the  numerous  coves  and  bays,  and  the 
narrow  buffido  roads  along  the  shore ;  while  in  the  distance  in  our 
front  and  to  our  right,  stretched  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  appeaimg^ 
from  the  height  at  which  we  stood,  as  smooth  as  the  sur&ce  of  a 
mirror.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  varied  scenery  was 
extremdy  beautiful  and  called  forth  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
our  entire  party. 

We  had  brought  three  or  four  fowling-pieces  with  us,  and  after 
we  had  feasted  our  eyes  until  they  grew  weary  of  gazing  upon  t^ 
fiur  sun-lit  scene  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  we  roamed  over  the 
plateau  in  search  of  game ;  but  the  birds  were  E^y  and  we  wero 
unable  to  bring  anything  down.  At  length  we  began  to  ted. 
weary,  and  having  chosen  a  spot,  thickly  covered  with  grass, 
whereon  to  sit  down  and  rest,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  some  sand- 
wiches we  had  brought  with  us,  and  to  empty  our  bottles  of 
Constantia. 

When  we  had  finished  our  lunch,  we  stretched  ourselves  at  fall 
length  upon  the  soft,  moss-like  grass,  and  while  some  of  our  party 
do^  off  to  sleep,  others  chatted  togetiier  about  the  party  we  were 
to  join  in  the  evening.  Some  amused  themselves  with  rolling  over 
and  over  on  the  soft  sward,  among  tiie  rest  our  first  lieut^aant ; 
but  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  intellectual  amusement,  he  was 
very  nearly  coming  to  grief.  Suddenly,  to  tiie  amazement  of  one  or 
two  of  the  party  who  were  watching  liom,  he  disappeared  as  if  he 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  soil.  A  cry  of  alarm  was  imme- 
diacy raised  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  officer's  disappear* 
anee,  and  the  entire  party  rushed  to  the  spot  wl^re  he  had.appa- 
reiitiy  suddenly  sunk  into  the  earth,  those  who  had  just  started 
up  from  a  doze,  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter. 

No  one  could  explain ;  but  it  was  lucky  for  us  aJU  that  just  as 
we  reached  the  spot  where  our  companion  had  last. been  seen  we 
heard  his  voice,  calling  to  us  for  assistance,  or  otherwise,  we  mi^t 
all  have  fallen  into  the  cleft  in  the  earth  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitated,  and  all  have  perished  together. 

*'  Tm  all  right,  boys !  I'm  all  right !"  we  heaid  hi^i  cry,  as  if 
his  voice  came  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  ''only  be 
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cautioiM  bow  you  approach,  jfor  the  sake  of  your  lives ;  for  I've 
tmnUed  into  a  deep  hole  of  some  sort." 

We  stopped  short  on  hearing  this  warning  cry,  and  recon- 
itoilnng  the  spot,  perceived  that  we  were  within  three  yards  of  a 
narrow  cleft  in  the  eartiti,  almost  coikoealed  &om  our  sight  by  the 
tofts  of  long  grass  that  grew  on  its  edges ;  and  advancing  cau- 
tiously on  our  hands  and  knees,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  officer's 
voice  until  we  could  peep  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  cleft,  we  saw 
our  companion,  his  head  three  or  four  feet  beneath  us,  olingtng  for 
life  to  the  branches  of  a  shrub  which  he  had  fortunately  caught 
Md  of  as  he  was  fEJling. 

''  Bear  a  hand,  boys !"  he  cried,  when  he  sawus.  '^  I  have  no 
Test  for  my  feet,  or  I'd  soon  get  out  of  thb  oonfounded  hole.  But 
I  can't  hold  on  much  longer." 

We  were  awkwardly  situated-  Our  fneod  was  in  ixmninent 
peril  of  his  life,  yet  we  had  no  rope  to  let  dowik  to  him,  nor  any- 
tiiing  else  of  sufficient  strength  by  which  we  could  draw  him  up. 
The  cords  of  the  portable  tent  we  had  brought  with  us  would  have 
served  our  purpose,  but  we  had  left  the  tent  at  the  spot  where  we 
had  fareakfEisted,  at  least  two  miles  distant.  Some  proposed  that 
▼e  should  tie  our  handkerchie&  together,  but  this  suggestion  was 
immediately  scouted,  as  it  was  extr^nely  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  borne  the  full  fourteen  stone  of  the  lieutenant's  weight. 
In  this  dilemma  there  was  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  lower  one 
of  our  own  party  into  the  deft,  1^  foremost,  while  two  others 
Md  his  arms,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  supported  the 
bc^iers.  This  was  iiomediately  done ;  the  lieutenant  dung  to  the 
legs  of  a  young  midshipman,  who  was  lowered  into  the  hole,  and 
by  this  means,  aft^  a  severe  tug,  we  succeeded  in  raising  our 
fiiend  once  more  to  terra  firma,  with  no  other  ill  ^ects  than  the 
straining  of  his  own  and  the  midshipman's  arms. 

We  now  examined  the  cleft,  and  found  that  it  extended 
fcr  a  long  distance,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  though  it  was  in  no 
place  more  than  three  feet,  and  in  some  places  scarcely  two  feet  wide, 
while  its  presence  was  imperceptible  until  we  stood  dose  to  its  brink. 
It  aiqpeared  to  sink  to  an  immense  depth,  though  the  darkness  pre- 
v^ted  us  from  seeing  into  it  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  few  yards ; 
but  we  threw  severd  large  stones  into  it,  and  though  we  listened 
afctentivdy,  we  could  not  hear  any  one  of  them  ^strike  the  bottom. 
It  had  evidently  been  caused  by  an  earthquake,  or  some 
similar  convulsion  of  nature,  and  its  discovery  rendered  us  cautious 
lest  we  should  come  upon  other  clefts  of  the  same  description. 
Wdl  for  us  it  was  .that  the  acddent  had  happened,  since  it  had 
proved   harmless,   ^or  within  half-a-mile  we    came    across  two 
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similar  clefts,  into  which,  had  we  not  been  forewarned,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  some  of  our  party  would  have  been  precipi- 
tated. 

These  discoveries  put  an  end  to  our  rambling ;  besides,  the  air 
was  growing  chill,  and  we  almost  regretted  that  we  had  not 
provided  ourselves  with  overcoats  and  wrappers,  as  our  friends  had 
advised,  tiiough  we  had  much  greater  reason  to  regret  our  want  of 
caution  before  we  saw  our  friends  agsdn. 

It  was  now  three  p.m.,  and  time  that  we  were  beginning  to 
think  of  descending  from  the  mountain.  We  calculated  that  the 
descent  would  not  occupy  more  than  two  hours  at  the  most,  and 
that  two  hours  more  would  carry  us  to  the  friend's  house,  near 
Cape  Town,  at  which  we  were  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening,  and 
amuse  the  ladies  of  the  party  by  relating  our  adventures ;  so  we 
hastened  back  to  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the  seamen  and  the 
Malays  and  the  Hottentots,  and  these  latter,  having  taken  up 
.their  loads,  commenced  the  descent  of  the  mountain. 

To  descend  a  mountain,  however,  is  often  a  much  more  difficult 
<and  perilous  task  than  to  ascend,  and  so  it  proved  in  the  present 
instance.  The  paths,  which  had  previously  appeared  sufficiently 
'firm,  were  now  slippery  to  a  degree,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  very  slowly,  while  we  spread  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
•to  avoid  the  stones  and  masses  of  earth  which  were  frequently 
•<lislodged  by  our  feet,  and  rolled  down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  beneath.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  annoyance. 
During  the  ascent  we  had  seen  numerous  flocks  of  small  monkeys, 
but  only  two  or  three  of  the  large  dog-fetced  baboons  which  haunt 
the  mountains.  Now  the  smaller  monkeys  had  apparently  disap- 
peared,  while  the  baboons  were  numerous.  The  ugly,  mischievous 
brutes  grinned  and  chattered  down  upon  us  from  every  ledge 
of  rock.  We  never  saw  them  beneath,  but  always  above  us, 
as  if  they  were  conscious — ^as  I  have  no  doubt  they  were — 
— ^that  they  thus  had  us  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  I  am  certain,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  they  purposely,  and  with  maUee  prepense^  fre- 
quently loosened  pieces  of  rocks  and  large  stones,  and  sent  them 
rolling  down  upon  our  heads.  We  frequently  narrowly  avoided 
being  struck  with  a  stone,  which  passed  close  to  our  heads, 
and  sometimes  actually  grazed  our  persons,  when  there  were 
none  of  our  own  party  above  us;  and  on  looking  up  we 
woidd  see  one  of  these  hideous  brutes  peeping  over  a  ledge 
of  rock,  and  grinning  maliciously  at  us,  showing  the  whole  of 
his  large  white  teeth,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  joke,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did.  Some,  upon  being  thus  discovered,  woidd  scamper 
away,  chattering  as  they  went,  while  others  would  remain,  well 
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satisfied  tliat  owr  threats  were  impotent,  and  that  if  we  attempted 
to  pursue  them  they  could  easily  make  their  escape. 

However,  with  all  these  little  drawbacks,  we  descended  with 
tolerable  rapidity,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  time  at 
which  we  had  commenced  the  descent  we  stood  on  the  broad 
plateau  on  which  we  had  rested  during  the  ascent  in  the  morning. 
Many  of  our  party  were  somewhat  out  of  breath,  we  therefore 
remained  to  rest  awhile,  and  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  beautiful 
proepect  spread  beneath  us.  To  our  surprise,  however,  every- 
thing below  us  was  hidden  in  a  white  mist.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  of  the  co^intry,  or  the  town,  or  the  Bay — nothing  but,  as  it 
were,  a  wide  sea  of  mist,  stretching  as  hx  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
We  had  already  remarked,  during  our  descent,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere wasless  clear  than  it  had  been,  and  had  attributed  the  change 
to  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  though  we  had  thought  it  early 
for  these  changes  to  make  their  appearance.  Now,  however,  even 
as  we  stood,  we  could  see  the  mist  growing  thicker  and  thicker,  and 
apparently  rising  towards  us. 

"  By  Jove !  we  must  make  haste,"  cried  one  of  our  party ;  **  or 
we  shall  be  lost  in  the  fog  before  we  get  down  to  the  level,  and  that 
will  be  no  joke.'* 

**  Tink  massa  bes'  not  tink  him  get  u'  Cape  Town  a  night," 
answered  one  of  the  Malays.  '*  White  fog  him  comQ,  Hide  ebery- 
ting.  Massa  no  wantee  lose  he  life — ^he  bes'  stay  whar  he  be,  I 
tink." 

*  *  By  heaven !  the  fellow's  right, ' '  exclaimed  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  had  cast  a  glance  upwards  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. ^*  The  mountain  imps  are  laying  the  table-cloth  at  a  deuce 
cf  a  rate,  and  it  wUl  very  soon  cover  us." 

The  whole  party  glanced  upwards,  and  sure  enough  the  white 
clouds,  like  bdes  of  cotton  wool,  had  already  begun  to  roll  over 
the  mountain- top,  and  were  descending  fast  upon  us,  while  the  mist 
beneath  was  rising  fester  and  faster  to  meet  tidem.* 

* '  By  George,  we  had  best  hurry  down  as  quickly  as  possible," 
cried  one  of  the  officers  from  the  fort ;  *'  or  we  shall  very  soon  have 
IM>  chance  of  a  Christmas  dinner  to-day." 


*  I*w*fano8t  wortha  voynge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  wit«us«i  tUe  plxeno- 
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^'  Tell  massa him  faab  DO  chance  anyway/'  answered  the  Malay. 
'*  Bes'  stay  whar  him  be,  'fore  wuss  come." 

''  A  pretty  joke  to  be  kept  here  all  night  I"  said  another.  *^  A 
nice  Christmas  party  we  shall  make  I  D — ^n  the  Table  Motintain, 
and  the  table-cloih  into  the  bargain,  say  I." 

''  Let  us  try  to  get  down,  at  all  hazards,"  said  the  young  mid- 
diipman  who  had  been  lowered  into  the  cleft  to  save  the  first 
lieutenant.  ''My  legs  have  been  stretched  to  that  degree  that  I 
£EUicy  I  could  wear  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  seve^-leagued  boots." 

"  No,  Tom,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  with  whom  the  young 
middy  was  a  favourite.  ''  The  Malay  is  right,  and  we  are  ludy 
to  have  reached  this  plateau.  We  shall  be  safe  here,  at  all  events, 
until  the  mists  clears  up  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  desc^id  further, 
some,  if  not  all  of  us,  will  lose  our  lives  by  Mling  into  the  ravines. 
I've  had  one  fall  to^ay,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

^'  Then  you  propose  that  we  bivouac  here  for  the  night !"  cried 
the  Bo'ger  officer,  who  had  previoudy  spoken.  ''  A  precious  cool 
spot,  certainly,  to  spend  the  Christmas  in.  It'll  put  us  in  mind 
of  the  weath^  in  Old  England.  D — ^n  the  Table  Mountain,  I 
Bay." 

*'0h,  yes!  D — n  the  Table  MountaiQ,  by  all  means,  if  that 
will  afford  you  any  satisfewjtion, "  replied  the  lieutenant ;  **  but  we 
are  in  for  it,  and  no  mistake,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
try  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  before  mattens 
grow  worse." 

**  We  shall  have  the  table-cloth  laid  for  our  Christmas  dinner, 
though  we  miss  the  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,"  put  in  the 
young  middy.  And  thus,  amidst  jokes  and  growls,  and  I  am  sony 
to  add,  not  a  few  curses,  we  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
affidrs.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  beginning  to  feel  himgry,  and  the 
prospect  of  losing  our  anticipated  CSiristmas  dinn^  made  us  feel 
hungrier  still ;  while  on  looking  into  the  condition  of  our  larder, 
we  foimd  that  there  was  hardly  enough  left  of  the  provision  that 
we  had  brought  with  us  to  make  a  meal  for  three  hungry  men. 
What  there  was,  however,  was  as  fairly  as  possible  divided  amongst 
us  and  consumed  forthwith;  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  the 
Malays  and  Hottentots  would  very  soon  have  consimied  it  them- 
selves ;  but  they  had  their  fair  share  with  the  rest  of  us. 

**  Pity  that  the  days  of  miracles  are  past,"  said  the  middy,  who 
would  have  his  joke  under  any  circumstances,  caring  little  what  it 
was  he  turned  into  a  jest.  ''We  might  then  imagine  we  bad 
dined  heartily,  and  have  enough  left  to  fill  our  baskets  into  Hie 
bargain." 

'*Tom,"  said  the  lieutenant,  seriously,  ''I  have  no  objection 
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to  ft  joke ;  but  mark  me,  boy,  joever  let  me  hear  you  make  a  jest 
(rftny  sacred  subject  again." 

"  I  meant  no  harm,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  who  keenly  felt  the 
rdmke  thus  publicly  given. 

''  I  dare  say  not,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  kindly ;  *'  but  you 
have  a  bad  habit  oi  joking  at  everything.  Now,  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  addressing  the  party  generally ;  '^  these  mountain  fogs  some* 
tames  last  for  many  hours.  We  had  better  spread  our  tent,  and  take 
ahidter  beneath  it ;  and  all  we  can  do  then  will  be  to  wait,  as 
patiently  as  we  may,  untU  the  atmosphere  clears  up.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  give  up  all  hope  of  eating  my  Christmas  dinner  in 
Cipe  Town  this  evening." 

"  Or  anywhere  else,"  added  another  of  the  party. 

''What  will  my  poor  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  think,  when 
tiiey  find  that  we  do  not  join  theml"  said  the  gentleman  at  whose 
filla  we  were  to  have  dined. 

''They  wiU  see  Ihe  table-cloth  on  the  mountain,  and  know  the 
caose  (tf  our  detention,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant. 

"Yes,  if  that  were  all,"  continued  the  merchant;  "if  they 
ooold  be  satisfied  of  our  safety.  But  they  will  surmise  all  sorts  of 
efil,  and  fancy  that  we  have  fedlen  over  some  of  tiie  preciiAces." 

"Well,  well;  we  can't  help  that,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 
"We may  be  thankful,"  he  added,  "that  such  is  not  the  case; 
aad  Mrs.  B —  and  the  other  ladies  will  only  be  the  more  rejoiced 
when,  please  Qod,  they  see  you  return  in  salety  to-morrow." 

By  this  time  the  cloud  had  grown  so  dense  that  we  were  utterly 
imable  to  discern  the  outlines  of  each  other's  persons  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet,  and  the  air  was  every  moment  growing  perceptibly 
eolder.  The  sailors,  assisted  by  the  Malays  and  Hottentots,  had 
raoceeded,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  lieutenant,  in  erecting 
the  tent,  which  was  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  large  enough  to 
eontain  our  entire  party,  crowded  dose  together.  We  deeply 
regretted,  now,  that  we  had  declined  to  bring  the  overcoats 
aai  wrappers  that  had  been  urged  upon  us  by  our  Mends,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  rejoiced  that  the  ladies  had  declined  to  join 
ear  party ;  for  in  less  than  half-an-hour  the  cold  was  so  severe  that 
Mr  teedi  chattered  in  our  heads,  our  fingers  tingled,  and  we 
ahif  wed  in  every  limb. 

Our  feelings  were  strange.  We  seemed  to  be  perched  in  mid-air, 
snrroonded  by  the  clouds;  while, £rom  whatever  cause  I  cannot 
iay,  but  we  all  felt  a  sensation  as  though  the  plateau  upon  which 
wei  w«re  grouped  was  floating  in  the  air.  In  &ct,  this  sensation 
1RM  so  iq^parent  to  our  imaginations  that  some  of  our  party  became 
alaimed,  and  believed  that  the  ]dateau  was  actually  shifting  its 
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position,  and  that  we  should  find  ourselves  hurled  over  the  preci- 
pice into  the  abyss  beneath,  and  perhaps  crushed  and  buried  by 
the  falling  earth. 

Anticipating  heavy  gusts  of  wind^  the  lieutenant  had  directed 
the  tent  to  be  erected  close  under  die  brow  of  the  overhanging 
acclivity,  and  as  fax  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  as  possible,  and 
fortunate  for  us  all  it  was  that  he  had  so  done.  We  had  not 
been  crouched  beneath  it  more  than  an  hour  when  fierce  squalls, 
one  after  another,  came  rushing  through  the  gaps  of  the  mountain, 
ieuid  swept  over  the  plateau  with  such  violence  that  they  would 
inevitably  have  carried  any  one  off  his  feet  who  had  been  standing 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  hurled  him  to  destruction. 
We,  however,  were  sheltered  by  the  mountain-side,  and  though 
we  heard  the  wind  rush  past  us,  we  scarcely  felt  its  violence,  and 
were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune,  and  the 
lieutenant  upon  his  foresight,  when  a  fiercer  gust  than  usual 
struck  the  tent,  and  immediately  tore  the  canvas  into  shreds,  lifted 
the  stakes  out  of  the  ground,  and  carried  us,  entangled  among  the 
wreck,  into  the  centre  of  the  plateau. 

We  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost;  but,  providentially,  we 
managed  to  escape  from  the  ropes  and  torn  canvas,  which  were 
twisted  about  our  limbs,  and  by  lying  down  motionless  and  flat 
upon  the  earth,  saved  ourselves  from  being  blown  over  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  When  the  squall  had  passed  over  us,  the  wreck  of 
the  tent  had  disappeared,  and  we  crept  back  to  our  former  por- 
tion, where  we  laid  ourselves  down,  and  clung  one  to  another,  all 
huddled  close  together  for  mutual  warmth  and  protection.  But  we 
could  find  little  warmth  from  each  other's  bodies,  for  by  this  time 
the  cold  had  become  intense,  and  every  garment  we  wore  was  as 
dripping  wet  with  the  fog  as  if  we  had  been  fording  a  river  in  our 
clothing.  Our  teeth  chattered  to  that  degree  that  we  were  unable  to 
converse  together,  even  had  we  felt  so  inclined ;  while — equally 
unable  to  sleep— we  lay  huddled  together,  some  silent,  other& 
groaning,  and  bemoaning  their  unK^py  condition — all  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  we  should  live  through  the  night. 

And  yet,  had  we  been  in  a  situation  to  enjoy  it,  the  scene 
around  us  was  wildly  magnificent.  Darkness  had  come  on ;  but 
it  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  occasionally  the  fog  lifted  for  a  few 
moments,  and  disclosed  the  moon  and  starlit  sky  above,  and  the 
black  peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Then  it  closed  up 
again,  and  left  us  in  a  cloudy  darkness,  amid  which  we  could 
see  the  hg  lifted,  as  it  were,  by  whirlwinds,  and  driven  by  the 
gusts  of  wind  in  different  directions,  until  two  adverse  gusts 
would  clash  and  intermingle  with  a  fierce  rushing  noise,   aud 
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8weq)  rapidly  on  together,  dividing  and  forcing  a  passage 
dirough  the  dense  mist  that  rested  on  the  mountain-side.  Once, 
fcra  moment,  the  town  and  country  beneath  us,  and  the  bay 
and  the  shipping  in  the  distance,  were  suddenly  disclosed  to 
our  view,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  some  supernatural  means,  and  then  all  was  strange,  cloudy 
darkness  again. 

We  lay  thus  for  several  hours,  when,  at  length,  the  fog 
gradually,  and  then  more  rapidly,  began  to  clear  away,  and  another 
hour  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  but  the 
die  stars  shone  out  gloriously  in  the  dark  sky  overhead,  and  disclosed 
every  portion  of  the  surrounding  scenery  as  clearly  as  if  it  were 
daylight.  The  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  not  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  arc  of  the  heavens  as  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  There  are  many  dark  patches  in  which  not  a  solitary 
star  is  visible ;  but  grouped  together  in  constellations,  they  appear 
— ^perhaps  by  contrast  with  the  surrounding  dark  patches — to 
shme  more  brightly.  At  all  events,  they  gave  sufficient  lightto 
enable  us  to  re«d  the  smallest  print,  had  we  been  so  inclined,  and 
had  anything  to  read. 

C^  looking  at  our  watches,  we  found  that  it  was  just  three 
o'clock  a.m.  We  had,  consequently,  been  nearly  twelve  hours 
imprisoned  in  the  fog ;  and  now,  amid  our  rejoicing  at  our  escape, 
our  first  thought  was  to  descend  from  the  plateau  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  rejoin  our  no-doubt-anxious  friends,  and  get  some, 
thing  to  eat,  for  we  were  all  almost  fEunished  with  hunger  and 
cold.  On  endeavouring  to  move,  however,  we  found  our  limbs  so 
stiff  and  cramped  that  we  felt  it  would  be  madness  on  our  part  to 
risk  the  descent  over  the  now  damp  and  slippery  rocks  and  soil 
until  our  bodies  h9d  somewhat  recovered  their  elasticity.  We 
therefore  set  to  work  to  rub  each  others'  backs  and  limbs  with 
all  our  might,  to  restore  the  circulation,  and  then,  after  awhile, 
paced  to  and  firo  on  the  plateau,  and  thus  another  hour  passed 
away  before  we  found  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  recommence  the 
descent.  Day  was  now  dawning,  and  directing  our  followers  to  throw 
away  or  leave  behind  them  the  empty  baskets,  and  the  other 
lumber  they  had  hitherto  carried,  in  order  that  they,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  might  use  their  limbs  fireely,  we  started  on  our  way. 

As  we  expected,  the  descent  was  perilous.  In  some  places  the 
rocky  paths  were  as  slippery  as  ice,  and  we  met  with  many  £eJ1s. 
However,  shortly  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  December,  we  stood  once  more  on  level  ground,  beneath  the 
HKmntain.  We  hastened  at  once  to  the  farm  where  we  had  left  our 
ponies  and  the  buffiJo-cart,  on  tiie  previous  morning ;  but  just  as 
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we  reached  the  house  we  saw  a  party  our  Mends  from  Cape 
Town,  coming  towards  us,  accompanied  by  servants  carrying  ropes, 
and  ladders,  and  pickaxes,  and  shovels.  They  raised  a  loud  shout 
of  joy  as  soon  as  tiiey  perceived  us,  to  which  we  responded,  and  as 
we  met  t<^eiher  they  inquired  eagerly  whether  all  our  party  were 
sale. 

*'AU,"  we  replied. 

'*  Thank  God  for  that !"  exclaimed  Mr.  S ,  a  magistrate  of 

the  town ;  and  several  of  our  brother  officers  from  the  ship  who 
were  with  the  party,  and  several  of  the  officers  from  the  fort,  sprang 
towards  us  and  shook  hands  with  us  cordially. 

**Cape  Town  is  in  a  blaze  of  excitement,"  said  Mr.  S • 

^' We  saw  the  table-cloth  spreading  over  the  mountain  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  were  much  alarmed  for  your  safety,  thou^  we 
could  do  nothing  for  you  until  it  cleared  away.  But  it  was  sooa 
known  throughout  the  town  that  there  was  a  large  party  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  excitement  became  intense.  Many  people  have 
been  up  all  night  watching  the  cloud,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  clear 
we  set  forth  to  your  rescue ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  you  all  alive.  It  was  lucky  that  you  had  nuot  begua 
the  descent  when  the  cloud  first  began  to  gather. " 

*'  We  had,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  **  We  were  halfway  down 
the  mountain-side." 

"Then  your  lives  are  saved  by  a  miracle.  How  did  you  avoid 
the  ravines?" 

We  explained  that  we  had  reached  a  broad  plateau,  upon  which 
we  had  remained. 

*' Indeed!"    exclaimed  Mr.  S ;   **the  very  fact  seems  to 

point  out  that  you  were  providentially  guided  in  your  descent  I 
know  the  plateau  of  which  you  speak ;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the 

customary  mountain  path.     Mr.  B ,"  he  added,   **your  wife 

will  be  wild  with  joy  when  she  sees  you.  She  and  ssrveral  oth^ 
ladies  have  been  hslf  drazed  with  grief." 

Our  friends  had  brought  with  them  brandy  and  other  restoratives, 
of  which  we  partook  gratefully  and  freely ;  and  now  that  the  first 
joy  of  the  meeting  was  over,  they  began  to  laugh  at  and  joke  us 
upon  our  personal  appearance.  A  more  miserable-looking  party, 
I  should  think,  have  been  seldom  seen*  Our  faces  were  pale  and 
dirty,  our  hair  was  matted  with  wet,  and  our  soaked  clothing  was 
stained  of  various  colours  by  the  earth  and  grass  upon  which  we  had 
€3noached  down.  However,  we  soon  reached  the  fEmn-house,  whan 
some  hot  colSee  was  provided  for  us ;  and  after  we  had  breakfasted, 
we  mounted  our  ponies,  and,  accompanied  by  our  friends,  returoed 
in  trinmpli  to  Cape  Town.     We  had  lost  our  Chnstmas^  dkiaer ; 
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but  we  had  accomplished  what  few  have  done.  We  had  been  on 
the  Table  Mountain  when  the  table-cloth  was  laid  upon  the  moun- 
tain-side. 

That  day  we  all  needed  rest,  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we  all 

met  at  Mr.  B 's  viUa  to  dine,  and  celebrate  oiur  Christmas  night's 

BDJouTD  on  the  Table  Mountain.  Many  years  have  passed  away 
fflnce  the  period  of  which  I  have  written ;  but  thou^  I  lost  my 
Christmas  dinner,  and  had  no  share  in  the  Christmas  festivities  and 
findics  that  were  to  have  followed,  I  have  never  regretted,  howevOT 
mipleasant  it  was  at  the  time,  that  the  circumstance  of  whidi  I 
have  written  occurred  to  me ;  for  there  are  few,  even  of  the  inhabi- 
taatB  of  Cape  Colony,  who  can  say  that  they  have  spent  a  night  on 
the  mountain-dde  when  the  taUe-cloth  was  laid  thereon. 

Jas.  a.  Maitland.' 
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BY   THE    COUNTESS   VON    LAUENBRliCK, 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  and  just  in  that  stage  of 
convalescence  when  even  to  think  is  an  exertion.  London  was  be- 
ginning to  be  very  hot,  and  my  husband  looked  worn  and  anxious ; 
as  I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  breakfast-table,  I  could  not  but  see 
that  he  had  groWn  much  older  in  the  last  twelve  'months ;  there 
were  deep  lines  round  his  mouth,  telling  of  care  and  toil.  My  heart 
smote  me ;  a  moment  before  I  had  been  secretly  repining  at  the 
thought  of  summer  and  autumn  in  hot,  dusty  London  (for  I  knew 
my  illness  had  cost  so  much  that^we  could  not  think  of  going  away)  ; 
and  now  all  the  enormity  of  my  selfishness  rose  up  in  hideous  pro- 
portions before  my  eyes,  reproachfully  pointing  to  my  husband's 
furrowed  fsu^e,  and  causing  me  a  pang  which  I  etiAed  as  quickly  as  I 
-pould.  Baby  sat  on  the  floor  at  my  feet ;  the  child  looked  pale 
and  was  terribly  peevish ;  I  dreaded  lest  he  should  begin  to  cry,  for 
I  saw  Cuthbert  pass  his  hand  wearily  across  his  forehead,  and  sup- 
press something  like  a  sigh  of  impatience,  as  the  child  grasped  at 
the  comer  of  the  table-cloth,  and  jingled  the  cups  and  plates 
together,  in  his  endeavour  to  reach  a  lump  of  sugar  out  of  the 
sugar-basin.    I  stooped  to  lift  him  on  to  my  knee. 

'*  Put  the  child  down,"  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  suddenly ;  '*  you're 
not  strong  enough  to  lift  him ;  he's  killing  you."  I  put  him  down. 
The  unwonted  irritation  of  my  husband's  tone  surprised  and  alarmed 
me.  He  was  evidently  ill.  *'You  must  go  away,"  he  continued 
abruptly,  "this  sort  of  thing  won't  do  much  longer;  you  are 
daily  getting  weaker." 

*'  Dear  Cuthbert,"  I  said  '*  don't  think  of  me ;  I  am  quite  well, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  go  away  and  leave  you ;  besides  we  cannot 
afford  it,  my  illness  has  cost  so  much ;  if  anyone  goes  away  it 
must  be  you.  When  the  long  va^cation  comes  you  can  take  a 
month's  run  to  Wales,  or  Scotland,  whilst  baby  and  I  keep  house 
together." 

"  I  wish  Ihad  half  the  money  that  I  wasted  at  Baden-Baden  and 
in  Vienna  last  year,"  said  he,  without  noticing  my  proposition. 
Now  "last  year"  we  had  been  on  our  wedding  trip,  therefore  it 
was  not  altogether  civil  of  Cuthbert  to  make  this  observation,  but 
seeing  he  was  anxious  and  irritable  I  let  it  pass. 

We  had  had  such  a  merry  time  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
had  been  so  free  of  care,  and  so  full  of  hope,  that  in  these  latter 
days  I  had  often  thought,  with  a  tender  melancholy  and  regret,  of 
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ibit  bright  period,  and  something  occurred  to  tell  me  that  weshould 
De?er  be  so  light-hearted  again. 

^' Can't  you  go  down  to  your  aimt's,  in  Warwickshire?*'  said 
Cuthbert. 

Now  my  aunt,  in  Warwickshire,  had  quarrelled  with  me  violently 
&r  marrying  Cuthbert,  the  briefless,  instead  of  the  Beverend 
Camaby  Pym,  the  younger  son  of  a  Warwickshire  baronet,  with  an 
irreproachable  white  choker,  a  lisp,  and  an  excellent  femiily  living 
in  ipe.  Really,  Cuthbert  was  very  unreasonable,  poor  dear  fellow ! 
this  hot  June  morning. 

"I  don't  think  that  would  do,  dear,"  said  I.  **  You  know  aunt 
hates  babies ;  and  although  she  wrote  to  me  when  Alfred  was  bom, 
she  never  mentioned  your  name  in  the  letter,  and  beyond  sending 
him  a  New  Testament,  has  taken  no  further  notice  of  us  since  that 
time;  so  I  don't  quite  think  that  would  do.!' 

**No,  I  suppose  that  would'nt  do,"  answered  Cuthbert,  in  a 
me^choly  tone  (which  was  ridiculous  of  him,  just  as  if  I  would 
have  gone  to  stay  with  a  woman  who  ignored  the  fiither  of  my  child 
in  sending  it  a  New  Testament  I  But  men  are  so  inconsistent  I) 

*'  if  Bertie  were  in  England,  I'd  get  him  to  lend  me  a  fifty-pound 
note ;  but  Heaven  knows  where  he's  to  be  found,  and  I  can't  pursue 
Imn  with  begging  letters  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe." 

Now  Bertie  is  Cuthbert's  eldest  brother,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  a 
college,  and  writes  a  dozen  capital  letters  after  his  name,  and  is  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor  of  eccentric  habits  but  most  generous 
disposition. 

"Don't  think  of  it,  dearest,"  said  I,  for  I  saw  Cuthbert  was 
waiting  for  an  answer,  and  that,  by  the  colour  of  my  response,  his 
action,  in  the  matter  of  the  begging  letter,  would  be  guided.  '*  We 
won't  either  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.  I  quite  enjoy  the  idea  of  walking 
about  London  with  you  when  the  streets  are  empty  (Heaven  forgive 
me  I),  and  there  are  no  end  of  places  I  shall  make  you  take  me  to 
see ;  there's  more  to  be  seen  in  London  than  in  gadding  about  firom 
place  to  place  in  the  breathless  way  people  do  when  they  go  out  of 

town,  and " 

''  By  Jove  !  there's  ten  o'clock  striking,"  exclaimed  Cuthbert, 
'*  and  I  promised  to  meet  Renshaw  at  a  quarter  past,"  saying  which 
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muscalar  rigidity  alarming  to  behold,  I  sat  down  to  consider  onr 
summer  prospects. 

I  was  dowly  revolving  possibilities  and  probabilities  in  my  mind 
when  the  comer  of  a  letter,  peeping  forth  from  beneath  a  stray  plate, 
attracted  my  attention,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  had  broken  the 
huge  seal  and  was  deep  in  its  ccmtents.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

SchloiB  lAuenbrilok,  June,  — ,  185 — 
Hy  Dear  Cousin, 

lahould  be  torry  to  think  that  our  pliMMitiiiterooiiTte  of  lasfc  jmg 
ma  to  stop  short  with  the  happy  experienoes  of  that  period.  We  haye  left  oar  winter 
quarters,  and  are  now  comfortably  settled  in  our  more  northern  home.  My  wife  longs 
to  see  you.  My  daughter-in-law  coimts  the  moments  till  she  shall  clasp  your  little 
Alfiredinher  arms;  as  for  Frite,  he  begs  me  to  tell  Outhbtrt  ha  will  find  him  plen^ 
of  fiahing  <tf^«^  shootiog.  My  sons,  Max  and  Hugo,  are  ooming  home  on  leaye,  and  wiU 
be  yery  happy  to  make  their  KnglW^  cousin's  aoquaintanoe.  You,  thereforoi  are  only 
wanti^  to  complete  our  family  drole ;  come,  then,  and  try  life  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.    With  hearty  greetmgs  from  all,  I  am,  your  faithfully  attached  oousin, 

LATTENBRUCK. 

Here  seemed  a  prospect  of  the  change-of-air  diflSculty  being  solved. 
I  wished  that  Cuthbert  had  either  seen  the  letter,  or  not  gone  off  so 
suddenly,  leaving  me  burdened  with  the  importance  of  its  contents 
for  the  whole  day,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  I  rather  rejoiced  in  the  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemped ; 
it  would  give  me  time  to  balance  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter, 
aud,  having  arrived  at  a  wise  conclusion,  of  imparting  the  same,  with 
due  solemnity,  to  Cuthbert,  who  is  blessed  with  a  very  moderate 
share  of  patience  in  every-day  life. 

We  had  met  Oraf  Lauenbriick  and  his  family  the  year  before, 
at  "Wiesbaden.  Grafin  Lauenbriick  and  Cuthbert's  mother  had  been 
half-sisters.  When  Count  Lauenbriick  had  been  attached  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  London  (now  about  five-and-thirty  years 
ago),  he  had  fiEdlen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Monro,  who 
was  driving  the  men  of  that  season,  by  dozens,  to  desperation,  and 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  lovely  prize.  But  matrimony  fi>r 
a  dandy  attaehS,  in  London,  with  something  less  than  five  hundred  a 
year,  has  its  thorns  as  well  as  its  roses,  its  shadows  as  well  as  its 
sunshine.  Colonel  Monro  gave  his  beautiful  daughter  a  fitting  trous- 
seau, and,  with  becoming  fervour,  added  his  paternal  blessing  thereto, 
but  beyond  this  his  generosity  did  not  go,  and  young  Fitz  Lauen- 
briick was  a  great  deal  too  much  in  love  to  look  for  anything  more ; 
indeed,  he  considered  himself  the  luckiest  dog  in  Christendom,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  was  not  siiigular  ;  for  his  bride  was  well-bom,  well- 
bred,  beautiful,  graceful,  accomplished,  and  discreet,  and  had  refused 
many  a  man  with  a  score  more  advantages  than  Fritz  had  to  offer 
her.  However,  she  loved  him,  and  that  was  enough.  Colonel 
Monro,  made  fidgetty  and  irritable  by  gout,  and  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  second  femily,  thanked  his  Creator  with  pious  fervour, 
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tbat  ^£xr  tlie  proocmt  at  least)  party-giying  was  at  an  end,  and  his 
beaatifal  daughter  safety  harboured  in  the  matrimonial  port. 

At  the  ex^  of  two  years  young  Count  Lauenbriick  and  his  wife 
lid  good-bye    to   their  Lcxkdon  acquaintance,  and  after  nine  dajrs 
wore   forgotten.      Colonel  Monro,   finding  his  younger  daughters 
gcow  up  all  too  rapidly  for  economy  and  comfort,  offered  no  obstacles 
to  ibeir  several  marriages,  when  chance  presented  my  Cuthbert's 
itttber  ^a  ooimtry  curate)  to  his  elder,  Ellen,  and  blessed  the  Fates 
^fbea  Mr.  Blakely  appeared  on  the  scene  with  proposals  for  Susanna. 
Meanwhile,  young  Fritz  Lauenbriick  had  gone  to  Russia,  and  there 
obtained  an   appointment  as  Master  of  the  Forests,  and  so,  by  de- 
grees,  the  yoxing  cou{^  had  almost  dr(q>ped  out  of  r^nembrance 
amongst  their  l^iglish  relations ;  a  stray  letter  now  and  then,  giving 
scanty  details  of  their  whereabouts,  or  communicating,  from  time  to 
time,  the  birth  of  a  little  son  or  daughter.     Cuthbert  had  told  me 
how  his  gentle  mother  had  often  spoken,  with  a  passionate  yearning, 
of  her  heantiftil  half-sister,  whom  she  remembered  as  an  angel  of 
lovelhifiaB,  coming  into  the  nursery  at  night,  in  the  feur-off  days  before 
her  marriage,  dad  in  gorgeous  array,  glittering,  sparkling,  and  flash- 
ing in  her  own  brilliant  beauty,  and  stooping  down  to  let  herself  be 
tonched  and  admired  by  the  little  sisters,  who  were  capering  about 
the  room  vrith  tiny,  naked  feet,  in  small  white  gaberdines,  and  all 
the  deliriom  of  joy  at  defying  '^  nurse's"  authority  common  to  the 
infuit  mind  in  general,  spiced  with  acute  excitement  in  the  antici. 
pation  of  the  moment  when  the  nursery^oor  should  open,  and  sister 
*'  Irene"  appear  in  all  her  bewildering  beauty.   But  the  sisters  never 
met  again.     Cuthbert's  mother  had  been  dead  ten  years  before  I 
married  him,and  no  one  ever  heard  anything  of  the  ' '  cousins-german' ' 
BOW.     lAst  summer,  at  Wiesbaden,  by  a  mere  chance,  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  grave,  courtly  gentleman  and  his  still  beautiful 
wife,  and  on  an  exchange  of  cards  found  we  were  near  connexions. 
Without  vTaiting  precisely  to  define  the  exact  degree  of  relationship^ 
we  adopted  the  femiliar  "  cousin,"  which  is  so  pleasant  in  its  friendly 
CGsnpr^iensiveness,  and  in  parting  we  promised  not  to  let  the  lately 
wnewed  ties  drop  out  of  s^ht  again. 

My   cousin's  letter  showed  how  they  kept  ibeir  promiia^.    1\, 
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land,  Italy,  Sicfly,  and  Egypt ;  but  I  did  not  take  time  to  remind 
Cuthbert  of  this — ^he  always  was  such  a  vague  forgetful  being,  that 
I  knew  he  would  forget  it  again,  and  require  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fewjt  every  time  the  subject  was  referred  to.) 

"No,  not  to  Emily's." 

"  Surely  not  to  Unde  Halford's  T' 
Uncle  Halford  I  privately  believed  to  be  a  myth,  since^  within 
the  memory  of  the  younger  generation  of  my  husbamd's  family,  he 
had  not  been  seen,  but  yet  was  devoutly  believed  in  by  his  nephews. 

"  No,  not  to  Uncle  Halford's — ^but — to  Cousin  Lauenbriick's ! 
See,  here  is  the  letter,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  have 
settled  everything  in  my  own  mind,  to  my  complete  satisfiaction.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  answer  the  letter." 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  HAD  not  travelled  much.  Indeed,  my  first  journey  beyond  the 
Channel  was  made  on  the  auspicious  occasion  already  rdferred  to, 
when  we  had  met  the  Lauenbriick's,  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  renewed 
old  fsanily  ties.  Of  course,  Cuthbert  could  not  go  with  us.  The 
nearer  the  moment  for  oiur  departure  came,  the  more  my  heart  mis. 
gave  me,  till,  at  last,  the  terrors  of  the  journey  assumed  almost 
gigantic  proportions,  and  I  began  to  wish  I  had  -not  so  hastily 
accepted  Oraf  Lauenbriick's  invitation.  I  was  raiher  relieved,  to 
receive,  about  a  week  before  my  departure,  a  most  kind  and  explicit 
letter  from  the  old  Count  himself,  written  in  irreproachable  English, 
but  with  a  certain  stiff  courtliness,  which,  alike  pleased,  and  rather 
awed  me. 

At  length  the  last  morning  came.  The  delights  of  our  voyage 
commenced,  by  our  having  to  scramble  into  slippery  boats,  and 
being  rowed  out  to  the  Hamburgh  steamer,  which  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  Thames,  having  to  scramble  up  slimy  ladders,  pushed  aini 
pulled  by  half-a-dozen  sailors,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  nurse^ 
who,  carrying  the  baby,  persisted  in  entering  into  argument  with 
every  one  she  came  near,  to  Cuthbert's  intense  aggravation.  *'  Do 
make  that  woman  hold  her  tongue !"  he  said ;  and  then  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  task  of  counting  the  number  of  padcages,  and  in 
examining  every  strap  and  buckle  he  could  find. 

He  was  just  telling  me,  for  the  thirtieth  time,  to  mind  and  carry 
my  own  plaids  and  umbrellas  ashore,  and  on  no  account  to  confide 
too  largely  in  the  philanthropy  of  the  Hamburgh  porters,  wh^i  he 
was  rather  suddenly  hustled  of  into  a  boat,  and,  before  I  knew  it, 
we  were  parted.  **  Good  bye,  darling !"  shouted  Cuthb^  from  the 
bo&t,  wildly  persisting  in  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  me  a  last 
£Burew«U."    ''  Come,  sir,  sit  down,"  said  one  of  the  men»  and  Cutli. 
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bert  ^t  down  meekly,  and  wiped  his  fEtce  with  the  pocket-handker* 
chief,  which  he  had  taken  out  with  some  dimly  frantic  idea  of  waving 
in  feyrewell.  I  felt  vexed  at  being  jostled  away  from  my  husband  in 
80  unceremonious  a  manner,  and  should,  no  doubt,  have  begun  to 
grow  very  sentimental,  but  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  required 
action.  Having  settled  myselfcomfortably,  and  wrapped  my  feet  round 
with  spare  rugs,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  delights  of  looking  about  me, 
and  smelling  the  river.  I  must  confess  the  latter  diversion  was,  at 
that  time,  anything  but  delectaUe.  Feaxing  lest  the  child  should 
catch  diphtheria,  I  sent  him  and  his  nurse  down  into  the  cabin,  and 
then,  with  my  mind  at  peace,  prepared  to  receive  impressions.  There 
was  considerable  enjoyment  in  that  sail  (?)  down  the  Thames,  through 
the  avenues  of  shipping,  those  argosies  of  England ;  London's  Tower, 
grim  in  history,  frowning  upon  us ;  and  St.  Paul's,  looming  grand  and 
indistinct  through  the  eaxly  morning  nust ;  past  Oreenwich  Hospital, 
with  its  beautiful  green  park  stretching  away,  shady  and  inviting,  in 
the  background,  the  Observatory  crowning  tiiie  hill ;  past  the  pretty 
Kentifih  villages,  with  their  white  houses  and  invariable  Gothic 
churdies ;  past  Gravesend,  and  Southend,  and  Shoeburyness,  where 
the  artillery  was  booming  away,  and  every  now  and  then  a  cannon- 
ball  would  strike  the  wat^,  which  sprang  up  in  a  little  impromptu 
fountain ;  past  the  Nore — and  then — ^why,  very  shortly  afterwards, 
life  became  a  blank — or  worse  than  a  bla^ ;  succeeded  by  a  resig- 
nation so  hopeless,  that  the  feeling  which  possessed  me,  was— 

*'  If  oalm  at  aU. 
If  any  calm— «  calm  despair." 

I  opened  my  eyes  when  we  got  into  the  Elbe.  Sitting  dreamily 
on  deck,  I  felt  dimly  amused  by  passing  objects,  tillaman  next  me, 
in  a  rouj^  coat,  offsred  me  some  brandy  and  water  out  of  his  glass. 
This  had  all  the  wholesome  effect  of  an  electric  shock.  *'  It's  the 
best  thing,  mum',  aft;er  such  a  passage  as  we  have  had,"  he  said.  I 
remarked  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  it,  but  would  rather  not  try.  The 
faazMlsome  villas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  have  a  semi-English 
appearance,  whidi,  after  a  two  days'  voyage,  rather  surprised  me. 
!n^  flower  gardfflis  are  so  neat  and  trim,  aud  so  gorgeous  in  colouring, 
the  stucco  so  white,  the  lawns  so  closely  shaven,  that  one  mi^t 
fuDCf  oneself  at  Sydenham,  or  Putney,  with  an  army  of  Scotdi 
gardraiers  lying  in  ambuscade  in  the  background. 

Mindful  of  Cuthbert's  parting  admonition,  I  possessed  myself  of 
plaids,  umbrellas,  and  travelling-bags ;  and  then,  having  seen  nurse 
jfodieA  over  a  narrow  plank,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  own  and 
baby's  life,  and  passed  on  frx)m  hand  to  hand,  turned  and  twirled 
biduar  and  thither,  shoved  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right, 
in  q>ite  of  her  breathless  indignation,  I  applied  myself  to  remon- 
stete  with  the  anny  of  porters  who  had  seized  upon  my  luggage ; 
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but  Boon  perodring  the  delusiveDess  of  this  meamire,  I  gave  it  up, 
and  resigned  mjrself,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  to  what  might 
oome  next  In  the  distance  I  perceived  nude's  fietoe  looming  red 
and  angry,  her  shawl  considerably  awry,  her  bonnet  not  ao 
strai^t  as  it  might  have  been.  The  impudent  &miliarity  wi& 
iriueh  all  these  rapacious  blouses  on  the  quay  talked  Englidi  was 
scMnething  astonishing.  I  feltas  though  I  had  been  suddenly  strudc 
dnmb,  and  quite  wondered  at  their  generosity^  when,  after  hoisting 
my  luggage  on  to  a  droschky,  they  handed  me  in,  milctty  demanding 
^ten  shillix^,"  in  my  own  vernacular,  for  their  philanthn^ic 
exertions! 

Away  we  drove,  round  the  beautiful  Aktw  Basin,  up  and  down 
the  streets,  and  along  the  promenades,  for  I  was  determined  to  see 
friuA,  I  could  of  Hamburgh  he&re  starting  for  Libeck.  The  shops 
strudc  me  as  being  equal  to  those  of  London.  That  part  of  the 
(Md  Town  which  ''the  great  fire"  spared  is,  like  most  German 
towns,  picturesque  and  dirty.  I  was  delighted  with  the  trim  servant, 
maids,  their  beautifully  arranged  hair,  gold  ear-rings,  and  coquettish 
caps  of  lace  and  muslin,  perfect  marvels  of  dear-stardiing,  jauntSy 
fixed  on  tbeir  heads,  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  shining  masses  of  hair 
coiled  up  at  the  back  thereof,  and  tied  (the  caps,  Imean)  in  the  nape 
of  the  ne(^,  with  a  perfectly  miraculous  muslin  bow.  All  these 
girls  were  black  jadcets,  coloured  petticoats,  and  carried  umbrellas 
aodlbadcets. . 

Qreat  wealth  and  conunercial  prosperity  are,  of  course,  the  chief 
features  of  the  place ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  the  Hebrew 
physiognomy  predominated  over  the  Christian,  and  how,  turn  which 
wmy  we  woidd,  the  Israelitish  element  seemed  to  prevail  In  the 
(M.  Town,  the  inmiense  amount  of  ropes,  parrots,  and  bandanna 
pocket.handkerdiie£B,  hung  out  for  sale,  struck  me  ludicrously.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  rope  ends,  bandannas,  and  parrots,  conld 
ever  be  in  such  demand  as  the  stock  in  hand  would  seem  to  imply. 

Ihe  journey  from  Hamburgh  to  Lubeck  was  neither  long  nor 
tsdious.  The  setting  July  sun  shed  its  wann  golden  rays  athwart 
the  land,  illuminating  the  picturesque  variation  of  wood  and  water 
through  which  we  pa^ed,  and  shedding  a  peaceful  glory  ov^  diowsj 
nature,  whidi  was  infinitely  calming.  It  wa«  dark  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  ieH  upon  me,  as  I  found  myself 
alone  amongst  strangers,  whose  language  was  to  me  as  unintdligible 
88  my  smattering  of  German,  picked  up  out  of  dialogue-books,  and 
in  Bhine  hotels,  wafi  to  them.  Count  Lauenbriick  had  kindly  sent 
me  a  card,  with  the  name  of  the  hotel  to  which  I  was  to  go  inscribed 
th«reon«  This  piioved  a  talisman  whese  my  efforts  at  explanation, 
in  a  purely  Bri^  accent,  had  ignominioudy  &iled.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  were  at  D 's  Hotel,  where  I  found  anote  aw«itiiig 
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me,  widi  the  wdoome  aimoanoeineut  that  eari j  on  the  morrow,  a 
oaniage  should  be  sent  to  oonvey  me  and  my  eflfects  to  Laoenbrudc. 

In  the  short  drive  from  the  station  I  dimly  saw  how  picturesque 
irore  the  streets  through  -^lich  we  were  jolted.  An  old-world-look 
chmg  to  everything,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  suddenly  thrust 
IxM^  into  the  15th  century ;  but  I  determined  to  suspend  judgment 
tiU  the  morrow's  sun  should  shed  the  light  of  its  dieerfol  countenance 
on' the  grim  gurgoyles  and  goblin-like  ornaments,  which  in  the 
moonligbt  had  something  fimtastic  and  spectral  in  their  quaint 
pvoportionB. 

Early  neztmoraii^,  orwhat  according  to  London  notions  wouldbe 
termed  eariy,  I  sallied  forth  to  gain  a  juster  impression  of  Lubeok 
than  I  had  been  able  to  acquire  the  night  before.  Die  market* 
{riaoe  was  crowded  with  busy  housewives,  armed  with  respcnu 
siUe-looking  baskets  of  goodly  ac^ur  for  the  domestic  commissariat ; 
these  matrons  were  all  cackling,  chaffering,  bargaining,  and  gossip, 
ping  with  an  energy  totally  foreign  to  the  Teutonic  character, 
except  in  such  domestic  matters.  The  quaint  buildings,  adcNned 
with  inscriptions,  whidi  it  aggravated  me  beyond  words  not  to  be 
aUe  to  rsad ;  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  with  lus  huge  plaited  ruff, 
square  Geneva  cap,  and  long  black  gown ;  the  evolutions  of  a  feonily 
of  storks,  whose  grotesque  movements  seemed  so  much  in  keeping 
with  their  quaint  surroundings,  that  they  evidently  knew  something 
of  tiie  theory  of  the ''fitness  of  things;"  the  splendid  Marian  Kirdie 
and  its  picturesque  surroundings, — all  so  riveted  my  attention,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  the  consciousness  of  being  followed  and  stared 
at,  dawned  upon  me.  On  disoovering  this  fsuct  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
to  the  hotd ;  but  nurse,  who  rather  enjoyed  her  popularity,  piursued 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  the  street- 
youth  of  Lubeck,  mixed  wit^  peasants,  women,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
ovioas  housewives. 

I  regretted,  finding  Lubeck  to  be  so  quaint  and  picturesque  a 
plaoe,  that  I  had  not  studied  my  "Murray,"  and  had  even  lost 
Bay  "  Bradshaw  "  somewhere  en  route.  Quite  by  chance  I  discovered 
H^bein's  "  Dance  of  Death  "  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  that  Sir 
Qodfirey  EneQer  was  bom  here.  At  a  later  period,  when  I  revisited 
LubeA,  it  was  in  the  society  of  one  who  was  well  able  to  point  out 
«nd  explain  to  me  its  antiquities  and  archaeological  treasures,  many 
of  them  not  lees  interesting  than  those  of  Brunswick,  or  the  still  better 
kiK)wn  rdios  of  Nuremberg,  Wtirzburg,  Salzburg,  or  Lmspriick. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A.  9TRANOE,  lumbering,  antiquated  vehicle  stood  before  the  hotel 
*Kjr,  and,  mounting  guard  upon  it,  a  still  stranger  foreign  servant, 
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who  to  my  unsophisticated  eyes  appeared  half  general-officer,  half 
policeman,  with  miscellaneous  attributes  of  the  bandit  nature.  In 
his  hand  he  held  an  extensive  cocked  hat,  from  which  waved  a 
sumptuous  bunch  of  cock's  plumes :  his  livery  had  a  thoroughly 
military  character,  be-frogged  and  be-laced  quite  regardless  of 
expense,  and  completed  by  the  somewhat  alarming  additions  of 
epaulettes,  swoid,  and  spurs ;  whilst  a  huge  moustache,  twisted  into 
appropriate  bristleness,  gave  a  fierce  character  to  his  otherwise 
friendly  face.  He  presented  me  with  his  credentials  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  Coimtess  Lauenbruck ;  and  as  I  had  no  words  at  com- 
mand, and  felt  that  pantomime  would  be  ridiculous,  I  clambered, 
not  without  misgivings  into  the  conveyance  which  had  been  sent  for 
us,  muttering  fervent  aspirations  to  the  gods  that  my  neatly- 
strapped  trunks,  which  I  saw  hangiog  in  mid-air,  ''promiscuous- 
like,"  as  nurse  said,  all  over  the  outside  of  our  chariot,  might  not 
come  to  grief. 

Standing  with  one  foot  on  the  steps,  and  baby  in  her  arms,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  nurse  contemplated  argiunent ;  but  I  frustrated 
her  design  by  taking  the  child  away  from  her,  and  bade  her, 
somewhat  peremptorily,  come  in  and  sit  down.  A  number  of 
idlers  had  congregated  aroimd  us,  staring  at  every  detail  attending 
our  exodus  with  tibat  peculiar  contemplative  stolidity  which,  more  or 
less,  distinguishes  all  the  peoples  of  Northern  Germany.  Long  and 
'Infi2i3r^w^:ethe  words  which  had  to  be  uttered  before  we  got  fbally 
under  weigh.  And  here  let  me  observe  that  my  first  impressions 
as  regards  ihe  German  people  (I  do  not  speak  of  those  beaten 
routes  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  Dresden,  Heidelberg,  or  Munich,  where 
an  Englishman  is  no  rarity,  but  of  the  remoter  and  comparatively 
untrodden  districts)  have  been  lasting  ones.  After  five  years  sojourn 
in  the  country,  I  no  longer  wonder  when,  arriving  at  some  small  Ger- 
man  town,  I  see  whole  groups  of  idlers  turn  out,  listlessly  gaping  at 
the  strangers  who  have  come  amongst  them,  staring  in  vague  specu- 
lation at  every  detail  of  their  luggage,  dress,  and  surroundings,  with 
an  expression,  half-distrust,  half-wonder  on  their  mild,  phlegmatic 
countenances.  These  good  people  all  seem  to  have  so  much  time  ; 
they  are  never  in  a  hurry  about  anything ;  and  the  wonder  is  that 
Germans,  who,  in  their  own  country,  are  so  exasperatingly  slow  and 
dilatory,  make  the  best  colonists  in  the  world,  and  almost  always 
prosper  and  grow  rich  in  a  foreign  land.  I  believe  all  the  sugar- 
bakers,  two- thirds  of  the  bakers,  and  half  the  tailors  in  London,  are 
Germans.  Seeing  this  extraordinary  ^'  contemplativeness  "  of  cha- 
racter, to  use  a  mild  term,  I  was  especially  surprised  at  the  volu- 
bility of  the  lower  orders,  when  once  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to 
rouse  them  from  their  native  phlegm  caused  them  to  open  their 
mouths.     All  classes  in  Germany  (as  a  rule)  talk  at  the  top  of 
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tbeir  very  poTverfiil  voices  ;  no  man  thinks  of  waiting  for  his  neigh, 
hour  to  finish  the  observations  he  has  begun,  in  order  to  reply  to 
them  ;  every  one  talks  at  once,  the  object  seeming  to  be  to  make 
oneself  heard  at  any  cost      Take  a  cafS,  a  steamer,  a  railway  car- 
riage,  or  any  place  of  public  resort  where  two  or  three  Teutons  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  result  will  be — ^vociferous.     The  wonder 
is  that  a  people  so  essentially  musical  as  the  German  should  not 
suffer  from,  or  even  appear  aware  of,  the  most  discordant  sounds  in 
social  life.     Their  language  is  a  grand  one,  full  of  sonorous  tones, 
and  possessing  a  rugged  nobility  peculiarly  its  own ;  it  has  glorious 
harmonious  swells,  warm  intonations,  and  tender  inflexions,  melo- 
dious beyond  all  words.      Even  the  much-abused  gutturals  give 
infinitely  more  character  to  the  language  than  they  detract  from  its 
sweetness.     Qerman  spoken  with  a  pure  accent  is  delightful  to  the 
ear,  but  German  shouted  forth  in  horrible  confusion  of  soimd,  and 
in  every  possible  variety  of  dialect  and  accent — Austrian,  Prussian, 
Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  Hanoveriaii — ^is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bewil- 
dering to  the  uninitiated.     I  have  frequently  heard  Germans  them- 
selves,  less  hardily  organised,  complain,  after  a  dinner  party,  or  on 
retoming  from  their  clubs,  of  a  lamentable  confusion  of  ideas,  the 
result  of  an  hour  or  two  spefnt  amongst  those  of  stronger  fibre  than 
themselves,  and  culminating,  for   the   imperfectly  organised,    in 
nervous  headache.     Travelling  back  frx)m  effects  to  causes,  I  can 
only  find  the  key  to  this  mystery  in  the  fact  that  iron  nerves,  super- 
abundant  animal  life,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  those  finer  touches 
of  civilisation  which  teach  the  sensitive  Englishman  to  hush  his 
voice  in  clubs  and  theatres,  in  public  gardens,  and  in  picture  gal- 
leries, have  all  their  share  in  this  (to  us)  unpleasant  pecidiarily. 
But  I  am  digressing :  let  us  return  to  om:  sheep.     The  quaint  ark 
on  wheds,  in  which  we  are  patiently  sitting  all  this  time,  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  populace  (for  I  imagine  Johann's  livery  must  have 
called  forth  secret  approbation,  though  no  outward  signs  of  this 
tribute  to  his  magnificence  were  sh6wn),  is  still  stationary.      With 
an  abject  philosophy,  mean  beyond  words,  I  endeavour  to  appear 
cheerful  and  at  ease ;  I  draw  my  head  carefully  through  the  isoceles 
triangle,  representing  a  window,  when  a  sudden  jerk  throws  me 
back  into  the  *'fond"  of  this  ruthless  vehicle;   a  few  grinding, 
gnashing  sounds  from  the  postilion,  which  I  take  to  be  expletives ; 
a  few,  to  me  utterly  unintelligible,  graceful  farewell  amenities, 
between  the  populace  and  my  military  firiend  on  the  box ;  a  squeak- 
ing of  wheels,  a  bump,  a  lurch,  and  a  jolt,  and  we  are  at  last  fairly 
under  weigh. 

Nurse,  awed  into  silence  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  forgot 
to  be  cantankerous,  and  looked  qmte  pale  and  meek.  '*  There  are 
hidden  blessings,  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  in  many  a^aL"  t 
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tfaought  I,  and  felt  consoled  hi  much  that  had  gone  beliue,  \»aX 
whidl  does  not  stand  in  these  chronicles.  Whait  will  not  one,  how- 
ever^  endure  for  the  sake  of  one's  children  1 

''  Is  it  yerj  dangerous,  mum  V*  she  asked,  after  a  few  minntea. 

''Whatdangvoufi?"  said  I. 

'*  The  road,,  mwm." 

Now,  as  we  were  howling  along  a  spl^Mlid  high-road  behind  four 
Medklenburgh  thorou^-lnreda,  I  looked  at  the  woman  in  surprise, 
and  beg'an  to  fear  that  imbecility  was  creeping  ov^  her. 

''The  road?*'  I  repeated. 

'^  Yea,  mum,  or  else  why  does  he  "  (pointing  to  the  chaflaour) 
'^  wear  a  codked  hat,  and  sword,  and  epaiilettes  ?  I  have  heard  as 
there  was  robbers  in  foreign  parte ;  but  I  didn't  think  that  you  was 
a-ooming  to  such  a  savage  country,  ma'am,  with  the  blessed  child, 
too^  so  innocent-like  and  unsuspecting. "  (She  pronounced  '^  savage  " 
*^  samnge,''  and  began  to  snuffle  when  she  menticmed  bal^.) 

"  My  good  woman,''  I  said,  sternly,  '*  that  sword  is  only  -wool 
for  ornament ;  the  man  is  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  footaum,  or  a  yalet, 
or  something  of  that  sort."  But  I  secretly  regretted  being  forced 
by  drciunstances  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  an  idea  which  had  tamed 
her  90  completelj.  Alas !  that  these  salutary  effects  should  be  so 
fleeting ! 

Our  road  lay  at  first'through  beautiful  avesmes,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  park-like  commons,  prettily  i^ianted  with  groups  of  trees, 
from  among  whidi  trim  little  rose,  vine,  and  iyy-covered  country 
houses  peeped  forth,  adorned  with  green  Venetians,  and  cosy  little 
establii^ments  in  the  diape  of  arbovors,  and  tables  with  benches  and 
chairs  scattered  about  in  various  comers  of  the  small  gardens.  Here 
groups  of  ladies  might  be  seen  at  work,  knitting,  netting,  or  em- 
broidering,  all  in  full  view  of  the  high  road,  from  ti^  traffic  on  whi(^ 
tbey  ajqpeared  to  derive  considerable  entertainment  These  villas  were 
evidently  summer-houses,  piu^e  et  simple  ^  sommer  Wohnungen," 
as  they  caU  them  in  Qermany),  constructed  as  lightly  and  cheaply 
as  possiUe,  but  made  beautiful  (if  not  for  ever)  with  paint,  white, 
wash,  stucco,  and  pretty  muslin  curtams.  This  paslion  for  ^'  vilieg 
giatura,"  so  strongly  developed  in  all  foreign  nations,  reigns  as 
supremely  triumpl^eint  in  the  gloomy  North  as  in  the  genial  South. 
I  have  been  in  miserable  little  Qennan  towns,  from  every  dial>by 
street  of  which  one  could  see  the  green  fields  beyond,  yet,  invari- 
aUy,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  last  house  in  the  town  would  begin 
other  houses,  or  tenements,  or  villas,*  or  pavilions,  or  cottages,  all 
evidently  constructed  only  for  the  warmer  season,  and  for  thie 
delectation  and  rural  retirement  of  the  chief  butcher,  baker,  and 
caodlestick.maker  of  the  place.  No  matter  that  the  country  TomA 
be  hidaously  barren  and  deecdate:  no  matter  tiiat  neither:  shrub : 
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tie»  eaa  be  persuaded  to  grow  wkhm  miles,  the  delight  and  enjoy, 
mast  remain  the  same,  and  the  bourgeois  mind  revels  in  all  the 
unadulterated  felicity  of  its  ^*  garden,"  as  these  small  properties  are 
called.  To  possess  such  omstitutes  the  end,  aim,  and  ambition  of 
every  Qerman  shojdceeper's  life ;  and  long  before  the  Intimate 
season  for  migration  has  arriyed,  he  will  come,  with  his  &mily,  on 
Soaday  afternoons  in  the  early  spnng  to  enjoy  agricultural  aspira- 
tioDS  and  rural  felicity,  with  the  never-failing  accompaniments  of 
coffee,  tobacco,  scandal — and  knitting ;  for  to  enjoy  any  of  these 
luxuries  without  a  stocking  in  hand  would  be  a  deril^ction  from 
ancient  custom  of  which  no  well-ordered  middle-class  female  would 
be  guilty. 

Precedent  is  everything  in  (Germany. 

I  have  known  many  servants  object  to  otherwise  excellent  places, 
because  the  family  had  '^  a  garden,"  and  this  involved  the  carxying 
of  every  meal  to  and  fro,  from  the  town  dwelling  to  the  extra-mural 
retreat,  and  mcs  versa  (at  least  as  fsur  as  cups,  plates,  dishes,  ftc., 
were  concerned) ;  for  the  accommodation  is  very  r^tricted  (asarule) 
in  these  garden-houses,  and  the  sleeping  arrangements  a  mystery 
into  which  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  not  to  pry. 

Yet  this  strange  mode  of  ruralising,  so  widely^  different 
firom  Materfamilias's  love  of  watering-places  and  sea-bathing— 
d  Hastings,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  or  Malvern — is  not  to  be  too 
hastily  condemned.  It  is  the  Oerman's  inherent  love  of  Nature, 
'*  pure  and  simple"  (though  Nature  be  but  exemplified  by  a  few 
potatoes  and  a  dozen  bean-stalks  and  cabbages,  for  the  thrifty 
burgher  does  not  waste  his  substance  in  flori  or  horticulture),  which 
leads  him,  if  he  cannot  partake  of  the  aristocratie  delights  of  Baden, 
Homberg,  and  Wiesbaden,  to  find  pleasure  and  amusement  in  a  patch 
<^  kitchen-garden,  and  to  triumph  in  his  ajqple  and  plum-trees,  when 
they  bear  earlier,  or  ]rield  alarger  crop,  than  those  of  his  neighbour. 

After  about  an  hour's  drive,  I  b^gan  to  be  aware  that  my  bonea 
were  getting  unpleasantly  painful,  and  looking  back  to  primary 
causes,  discovered  that  oiur  chariot  was  cruelly  devoid  of  springs 
and  padding,  and  that  we  were  travelling  a  road  so  incrediUy  dihqpi. 
dated  that  I  felt  morally  convinced  it  was  no  road  at  all.  At  one 
moment  the  carriage  would  sink  deep  into  the  bottomless  sand, 
the  horses  Icif^kJTig  and  plunging,  the  postilions  raving  and  swearing, 
wh^  with  a  sudden  jerk,  we  would  come  out  of  the  shifting  enemy, 
to  bump  down  with  a  screeching,  grinding  crash,  on  a  large  stone, 
whence,  after  poising  in  indecision  for  a  moment  or  two,  we  lurched 
over  on  one  side,  dixA  were  only  saved  from  fedling  by  the  wheels 
Nuking  up  to  the  axles  in  sand,  in  a  manner  hopeless  to  behoUL 
This  distr^sing  process,  with  slight  variations,  we  repeated  with  a 
pvsev^anoe  and  phaIo»^hy  worthy  of  a  better  causd  for  ab^  the 
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space  of  half-an-hour,  when  Johann,  the  chasseur,  appearing  at  the 
window,  said  something  which  I  understood  to  be,  that  it  was  ^\  abad 
bit,  but  he  hoped  the  worst  was  over."  Not  even  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful  lakes  we  alternately  approached,  and  again  left  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  of  which  I  believe  there  were  some  thirty,  or 
more,  in  Mecklenburgh,  could  restore  my  ruffled  equanimity ;  half 
choked  with  the  dust,  and  stifled  with  the  heat,  it  seemed  a  case  of 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 
But  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

Baby  sat  in  placid  contentment,  grasping  his  bottle,  and  fast 
asleep  oh  his  Gorgon's  knee ;  as  for  me,  I  feared  to  look  at  that 
austere  female,  so  grim  was  the  impression  I  received  from  her  outline, 
in  a  passing  glance,  which,  in  a£fecting  a  cheerful  gaiety  I  did  not 
feel,  I  furtively  cast  in  her  direction.  Very  grateful,  therefore, 
was  I,  when,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  a 
small  inn,  where  we  found  a  fresh  relay  of  horses,  and  where  the 
bright-fewJed  homely  landlady  brought  us  out  a  large  jug  of  fresh 
milk,  and  some  crisp  brown  biscuits,  delicious  to  the  taste.  Nurse 
contemptuously  refused  the  milk,  and  the  chasseur  seeing  this,  offered 
her  some  of  the  beer  he  was  drinking.  Having  tasted  it,  she  calmly 
reversed  the  glass,  and  without  deigning  to  speak,  emptied  the  pota- 
tion out  of  the  window,  with  a  grimly  defiant  look,  appalling  to 
witeess.^.  Doubtless  the  remembrance  of  her  London  porter  aMed 
bitterness  to  the  cup,  but  I  did  not  offer  her  my  condolences.  At 
length  Johann  and  the  postilion,  having  refreshed  their  mner  men 
with  such  edibles  as  they  could  find,  came  forth  like  giants  refreshed, 
and  prepared  to  piu*sue  the  uneven  tenor  of  their  way. 

_^  So  the  longsummer  afternoon  waned,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  came 
slanting  across  the  peaceful  landscape,  bathing  in  their  warm,  golden 
light,  a  country  which,  if  without  any  especial  distinctive  beauty  of 
its  own,  was  yet  fresh  and  imdulating,  and  so  suggestive  of  peace 
and  plenty  that  one  imbibed  unconscioiis  satisfaction  from  the  view. 
Suddenly  a  red- tiled  village  broke  upon  us ;  the  carriage  turned 
sharply  to  tie  right,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  were  driving  through 
a  triple  avenue  of  such  glorious  lime-trees  as  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed.  The  air  was  laden  with  their  rich  perfume,  the  bees  were 
hmnming  melodiously  amongst  the  scented  blossoms,  the  rooks  were 
cawing,  and  in  the  green  and  golden  meadows  beyond,  I  saw  a  little 
blond-haired  maiden, 

"  Calling  the  catUe  home." 

I  felt  that  I  was  nearing  my  destination.  On  my  right  hand,  seen 
doubly  golden  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sxm,  and  from  beneatiii  the 
"  dim  religious  light"  of  these  superb  Gothic  aisles,  lay  the  waving 
cornfields.  On  the  left,  a  broad,  silent  moat  (apparently  enclosiiu^ 
the  grounds  more  immediately  surrounding  the  Schloss),  on  the  daA 
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arbce  o£  which  lay  water-lilies  white  and  yellow,  interspersed  with 
giant  bull-nijdies.  On  the  opposite  bank,  and  running  parallel  with 
the  aveiiTie  through  which  we  were  rapidly  passing,  was  a  second 
airenue,  solemn,  gloomy,  and  dim ;  whilst  at  intervals  I  could  see  old 
moss-oovered  hroken-down  stone  benches,  but  no  sign  or  trace  of  life. 
My  heart  aaiLk  within  me,  and  I  thought  of  Mariana  in  the  moated 
grange. 

A  sharp  turn  of  the  carriage,  and  we  were  driving  down  an  avenue 
at  right  angles  to  that  through  which  we  had  lately  passed,  thus 
having  described  two  sides  of  a  square,  when  the  horses'  feet  soundiog 
hollow  on  i^e  draw-bridge  caused  me  to  look  to  the  left,  and  in  a 
miuTite  more  we  were  at  Schloss  Lauenbriick. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  the  carriage  swept  round  the  immense  circular  grass-plot, 
inevitable  in  Mecklenburgh,and  called  in  that  country  a  *'  Eondelle," 
I  became  aware  that  three  figures  were  standing  on  the  ''  perron," 
awaiting  my  arrival. 

A  double  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  hall-door,  above  which  the 
family  coat  of  arms,  sculptured  in  marble,  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  warm  red  brick. 

**  Welcome,  feir  cousin,  to  Lauenbriick!"  said  the  old  count, 
helping  me  out  of  the  carriage,  and  imprinting  a  fatherly  kiss  on  my 
forehead ;  whilst  passing  me  on  to  his  beautiful  wife,  he  held  out  his 
arms  for  baby.  The  young  coimtess,  as  Bnmhilda  was  called, 
welcomed  me  warmly,  and,  amidst  a  storm  of  inquiries,  condolences, 
exclamations  of  delight  at  my  travelling  costume,  and  of  surprise  at 
baby's  exemplary  conduct,  the  two  kind  ladies  carried  me  off  to  my 
ajiortments,  and  then,  having  begged  me  to  ask  for  anything  that 
was  wanting,  and  with  many  apologies  for  everything  being  so  im- 
English,  they  left  me  to  perform  a  hasty  toilette.  My  three  rooms 
were  situatei  in  the  right  wing  of  the  chateau ;  the  sitting-room 
looked  out  upon  the  great  grass-plot,  which,  with  its  marble  basin 
and  graceful  fountain,  affonied  pleasant  objects  for  the  eye  to  rest 
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so£a,  in  front  of  which  stood  a  large  round  table  and  several  easy 
chairs.     Everything  bright,  dean,  and  cheerful. 

A  gong  sounding,  called  me  to  supper  y  but  not  koowingmj  waj 
through  the  labyrinth  of  passages,  I  1^#ughib  it  mare  prudent  to 
remain  where  I  was  imtil  Bome  one  cane  to  fetch  me.  In  a  fsw 
minutes  a  light  tap  sA  the  door,  followed  by  Bnmhilda's  bright  fEtoe, 
put  an  end  to  my  difficulties.  Drawing  my  arm  through  her  own, 
she  led  me  fi>rwajxls,  chatting  merrily  in  the  prettiest  En^ish 
conceivable,  until  we  reached  the  entrance-hall,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood  a  round  table,  with  a  vase  of  flowers  in  the  centre,  and 
the  walls  whereof  were  lined  with  splendid  carved  oak,  and  walnut- 
wood  cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  devoted,  as  I  afterwards  found,  to 
the  storing  away  of  house  and  table  linen — that  pride  and  delight 
of  every  true  German  housewife's  heart.  Above  these  cabinets 
himg  a  row  of  family  portraits  of  various  degrees  of  angularity  and 
ugliness,  and  one  or  two  good  fruit  and  game  pieces.  Here  we  met 
the  old  count,  who,  hanging  up  his  hat,  offered  me  his  arm,  and  led 
me  into  the  dining-hall,  where  the  lamps  were  already  lighted,  and 
the  supper  laid.  Cousin  Fritz  came  forth  to  meet  me,  and  greeted 
me  with  a  cousinly  kiss,  inquiring  warmly  after  Cuthbert,  and  re- 
gretting  his  absence. 

In  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows,  whidi  were  very  deep,  stood 
X  a  group  of  foiur  men,  Udking.  They  had  evidently,  at  the  sound  of 
^tiB  gong,  risen  from  a  card-table,  which  was  pushed  on  one  side, 
and  were  awaiting  a  verbal  simmions  to  supper.  At  the  head  of 
the  table  sat  the  countess,  making  tea ;  men-servants  were  going  in 
and  out  of  the  room,  and  a  succession  of  dishes  having  been  brou^t 
in  and  placed  upon  the  table,  the  chasseur,  my  compagnondevoj^ag^ 
came  to  his  master,  and  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Come,''  said  the  old  count,  walking  up  to  the  card- table  in  the 
embrasure,  where  the  group  of  card-players  still  stood,  "  Let  me 
introduce  you,  gentlemen,  to  my  cousin.  My  brother  Karl,"  and  a 
splendidly  handsome  man  stepped  forth  and  made  me  a  low  bow ; 
his  curly  chesnut  hair,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  perfectly  chiselled  mouth 
and  chin  of  such  rare  correctness  of  outline,  that  with  difficulty  I 
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lis  kandscoDe  broiher.  The  conversation  waB  animated,  and  chiefly 
Otfriad  OA  in  English.  The  family  sal  all  together  near  the  head  of 
the  table,  according  to  agea;  l^e  forester,  secretary,  and  pastor 
8QOQ0what  lower  dawn«  This  divisi^i,  marking  the  dilference  of 
rank,  I  &und  afterwaids  to  be  customasy,  and  whilst  to  me  it 
iqppeared  offensive  in  the  estrone,  ]  leami  that  no  one  felt  ofiended 
by  the  anrangemimt,  bat  on  the  ccoitrary,  that  each  .cme  went  to  his 
own  place  without  its  being  pointed  out  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse. 

The  dining-hall  in  whiich  we  suj^ped  was  entirely  of  white  marble 
and  gold ;  at  each  end  of  the  room  great  white  pcxrcdain  stoves, 
Galled  ''  Berlimtf  Qfen,''  beautifully  decorated  with  groups  of  firuit 
and  flow^s,  and  supported  hy  £>ur  figures  of  huntsmen  with  their 
dogs  and  gune,  Bome  dead  game  completii^  the  ensemble.  These 
stoves,  whftch  throw  out  an  immense  heat,  are  so  constructed  that, 
though  heated  firom  behind,  one  is  yet  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a 
chaerfol  wood  fire,  and  not  condttaiined  to  that  gloom  and  outer  dark- 
nesa  which  the  oidinary  Q^nnan  stoves  engender.  If  ever  I  {At 
home^ck  it  was  when  returning  home  bom  a  walk,  on  a  chHly 
winte  aftonocHQL,  I  found  no  qparkling  blazing  fire  to  greet  me,  but 
only  a  huge  lifeless  monumaatal  orectien,  designed,  as  it  a|qpeared  to 
my  m(»rbid  feelings,  to  induce  suicidal  desires  of  the  wildest  nature. 

On  our  rising  from  table  after  si]^per,  Count  Lauenbriick,  taming 
to  his  fair  wife^  kissed  her  hand  with  a  courtly  grace  refreshing  to 
witness,  and  wished  her  a  ^'  Qesegnete  Mahlzeit"  (that  the  meal 
mii^t  be  Uesaed  to  h^).  This  formula  he  repeated  to  each  in  turn, 
kissing  his  daughter-in-law  and  myself  on  the  forehead,  whilst  he 
shook  hands  with  the  men,  who,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  also  repeated 
the  same  mystic  words,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  garden,  for  the 
further  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  cigar. 

Count  Lauenbnick  led  me  to  the  door,  which  opened  on  a 
*^  perron,"  from  which  two  flights  of  marble  steps  led  down  into 
the  garden.  The  moon  had  risen,  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  the  lime-blossoms ;  on  the  broad  path  beneath  the  gen. 
tlemen  were  pacing  to  and  fro.  Far  away  in  front  of  us  stretdied 
a  broad  dosely-shaven  lawn;  in  the  middle  distance  the  church 
spm  rose  sharp  and  clear  in  the  pure  air ;  to  the  right  and  left  hand, 
dark  avenues,  bordering  the  lawn,  shut  out  a  nearer  view  of  the 
village ;  but  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  church  tower  rose  two  low  hiHa^ 
one  ^  which  was  crowned  by  a  windmill.  A  soft  and  invigorating 
wind  blew  the  hair  about  my  temples,  knd  I  involuntarily  exclaimed 
at  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene.  '*  But  you  are  tired,  dear  child,'* 
said  the  countess's  kind  voice;  ^^ we  must  not  rob  you  of  your 
Te»gii«h  roses,  or  Cuthbert  will  greet  mie  with  black  looks ;  you  need 
rest  after  your  long  journey — ^let  me  take  you  to  yp^r  rocpn." 
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Wishing  them  all  good.night,  I  suffered  myself  willingly  to  be  led 
away  by  the  graceful  chfttelaine,  who  insisted,  before  leaving  me  for 
the  night,  on  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  that  I  wanted  for  nothing. 

Left  alone  in  my  room,  I  dropped  into  one  of  the  many  arm-chairs 
with  which  it  was  provided,  and  gave  myself  up  to  reverie.  My 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  Cuthbert  in  his  lonely  home,  and  I 
longed  for  him  to  be  with  me,  that  I  might  unreservedly  pour  forth 
all  the  strange  and  new  impressions  with  which  my  mind  was  filled. 
I  could  scarcely  realise  the  situation,  or  that  I,  but  a  few  days  ago 
in  my  own  little  drawing-room  in  London,  could  be  the  same — 1,  who 
was  sitting  in  solitary  helplessness  amongst  so  much  grandeur,  in  a 
far-away  country,  amongst  a  strange  people,  speaking  a  strange 
language.  But  I  roused  myself  to  write  Cuthbert  a  few  lines  an- 
nouncing our  safe  arrival,  and  having  taken  a  peep  at  baby,  who 
was  cosUy  sleeping  amidst  his  muslin  and  lace,  I  prepared  to  lay 
down  and  take  the  rest  of  which  I  so  much  stood  in  need. 

Putting  out  my  candle  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  room  quite  light, 
for  in  these  more  northern  regions  there  is  scarcely  any  night  during 
the  height  of  summer,  and  when  the  moon  shines  a  sort  of  twilight 
reigns  from  sunset  until  sunrise.  Lying  in  bed,  too  weary  to  sleep, 
I  surveyed  my  domains  with  a  conteiiiplative  eye.  The  gigantic 
porcelain  stove,  notwithstanding  the  redundant  Cupids  and  wreaths 
of  impossible  roses  with  which  it  was  adorned,  reminded  me  unplea- 
santly of  churchyards,  and  through  my  troubled  dreams  its  menu- 
mentel  presence  loomed  indistinctly,  as  though  some  huge  family 
vault  had  removed  itself  from  a  neighbouring  cemetery  and  had 
come  to  mount  guard  over  my  bed. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Brunhilda,  rosy  as  Aurora,  woke  me  the  next  morning  with  a  kiss  j 
she  held  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  which  she  laid  down  upon 
my  pillow,  and  then  skipped  off  to  look  at  baby.  She  wore  a  muslin 
peignoir  and  a  pretty  white  cap  of  muslin  and  lace,  without  any 
ribbons — this,  so  I  afterwards  found,  being  the  usual  costume  of 
German  ladies  up  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

**  Don't  get  up,  dear,  if  you're  tired,"  she  said,  coming  back  into 
the  room,  and  sitting  down  on  my  bed,  as  though  we  were  old  friends, 
"  I  will  send  your  coffee  up." 

But  I  protested  against  this  proceeding ;  for,  though  still  weary, 
I  felt  restless  and  eager  to  be  on  the  move,  and  to  look  about  me  in 
this  new  world,  into  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  been  trans- 
planted as  though  by  magic. 

Promising  to  return  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  Brunhilda 
departed ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  ready,  and  we  descended 
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together  to  the  garden,  where,  in  a  small  open  pavilion,  we  found 
the  whole  company  assembled  and  taking  breakfast. 

*'  Good  morning,  my  dear/'  said  the  count,  coming  to  meet  me 
wiiii  outstretched  hands  ?  ' '  but  why  this  ceremony  I  vow  vMafria^e 
eoiff^e  et  en  grande  toiUtUl*' 

As  Ihadonly  a  very  simple  morning  dress  on,  and  my  hair  plainly 
twisted  up  in  a  net,  I  looked  roimd  for  an  explanation  of  the  count's 
joke,  and  found  it  in  his  wife's  and  Hilda's  attire.  They  both  of 
them  wore  caps  and  dressing  gowns. 

'^  Ah,"  said  the  elder  lady,  smiling,  ''those  are  the  good  old 
English  habits  which  I  have  lived  long  enough  abroad  to  have 
forgotten.  We,  German  ladies,  my  dear,"  turning  to  me,  '*  never 
dress  at  once  for  Hie  day :  at  eleven  or  twelve  we  first  make  our 
toilette,  and  if  visitors  dall  before  that  time  they  are  not  admitted. 
I  remember  thinking  it  a  horrible  custom  when  I  first  came  abroad, 
but  I  am  growing  old  and  lazy  now,  and  should  find  it  a  great 
exertion  to  dress  at  once  in  the  morning  before  taking  coffee. " 

Our  party  had  been  augmented  since  the  night  before  by 
three  gentlemen :  a  Herr  Yon  Liitzow  (a  distant  cousin  of  Qrii 
Lauenbruck's),  a  young  artist,  who  was  busy  on  portraits  of  Fritz  and 
B^runhilda  and  the  doctor,  who,  I  found,  lived  also  in  the  chateau,  but 
had  been  absent  with  the  other  gentlemen  the  night  before,  on  an 
excuiBion  to  a  fishing. village,  where  they  had  taken  supper,  and 
returned  by  moonlight  aftier  I  had  gone  to  bed. 

At  Lauenbriick  break£Eist  was  supposed  to  be  at  half-past  eight, 
but  guests  were  not  looked  at  blackly  who  appeared  at  nine,  or  even 
at  ten  o'clock.  This  meal,  which  was  of  the  simplest  description,  was 
always  taken  in  the  garden,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  great  lime-tree 
avenues,  in  a  fanciful  summer-house,  called  the  pavilion.  The  firagrant 
oofifee,  d^cious  tea,  cream,  milk,  and  crisp  urn  bread,  tasted  ex- 
odlent  in  the  pure  morning  air.  Meat  was  never  put  on  table,  but 
plenty  of  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  abundance  of  fruit  for  those  who  liked 
them.  Before  breakfast  Graf  Lauenbriick  had  already  transacted 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  day  with  his  steward  or 
intendant,  and  with  the  Ober-fdrster  and  secretary,  all  of  whom 
Uved  in  the  Schloss.  Breakfast  over,  each  one  went  off  to  his  own 
avocations,  and  Count  Lauenbriick  undertook  to  be  my  cicerone,  and 
to  Axm  me  round  the  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  idea  of  a  large  foreign  establishment 
such  as  that  of  which  I  awoke  to  find  myself  a  member  on  that 
sunny  July  morning  185-^,  and  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  that 
my  readers  may  better  understand  the  quiet  simple  German  life, 
mdk  as  I  found  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

Schloss  Lauenbr&ck,  built  in  a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat,  bordered  on  eacii  side  by  double  lime-avenues,  was  of  dark 
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red  brid^  widi  hm;vy  white  stone  oopingB,  and  had  been  erected  at 
an  enormous  cost  bya  former  Lanenbrdok,  who  having  accompanied 
Qeorge  L  to  Enghmd,  was  so  enamoured  of  the  heavy  solidity  of 
Hampton  Court,  that  on  ^'retiring  from  business'*  (afb»  having 
filled  the  post  of  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Hanoverian  sovereign  for 
a  series  of  years),  he  determined  to  build  himself  a  diateau  on  that 
model,  wherein  his  soul  mi^t  take  delight,  let  the  coat  be  what  it 
would.  So  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  forefftthers  with  a  train  of 
English  architects,  surveyors,  carp^iters,  and  brickmakers,  and  set 
to  work  to  fulfil  his  heart's  desire.  The  dark-red  bricks,  of  which 
these  Englishmen  alone  understood  the  compoation  and  preparation, 
he  would  allow  to  be  used  for  no  other  building ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
busy  labourmrs  had  accomplished  the  task  for  which  he  had  brou^t 
them  so  fax  from  their  country,  he  sent  them  back  again  wheaee 
they  came,  with  the  liberal  wages  he  had  k^t  for  tham  until  their 
defNurture  weighing  their  pockets  down  with  an  agreeable  wei^it. 
All  this  the  Count  told  me  as,  passing  out  of  the  great  hall-door,  we 
walked  round  the  circular  lawn,  and  so  over  the  drawbridge,  where 
we  paused  to  look  at  the  facade  of  the  Schloas. 

From  the  centre  building,  which  was  three  stories  high,  the 
chateau  extended  r^t  and  left  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  so  that  the 
extr^ne  points,  or  horns  of  the  crescent,  whidi  the  mass  of  buildings 
f(»med,  stood  well  forward  on  the  banks  of  the  moat ;  whilst  the 
entire  block  lay  far  back,  and  was  approached  by  a  sweeping  drive 
of  noble  dimensions,  encircling  the  '^  rondelle"  or  grass  ]^ots  of 
which  I  have  already  q>oken,  and  in  the  centre  of  whidi  was  a 
marble  basin  filled  with  gold  fidi,  and  with  monstrous  tame  caip 
and  t^ich,  celebrated  in  all  the  country  around. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Schloss  proper  (in  which  I  had  my  apart- 
ments)  was  reached  from  the  centre  building  by  a  semi-circular 
gallery,  and  stood  a  little  forward :  like  the  centre  bu^ding,  it  was 
also  three  stories  high,  and  contained,  besides  our  rooms,  spare 
apartments  for  married  or  single  lady  visitors ;  a  work-room  for  the 
maids ;  and  a  still-room,  filled  with  huge  linen  presses ;  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  lower  story  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  secretary 
and  reviser  (or  accountant)  to  the  archives,  to  the  hearing  of  law- 
oases,  and  to  the  adjudication  of  the  same,  whereof  more  anon. 
Exactly  opposite  our  wing,  and  corresponding  to  it,  was  the  forester's 
house,  in  which,  however,  being  too  large  for  even  the  many  olive 
branches  adtmiing  his  taUe,  there  were  a  number  of  rooms,  at 
present  locked  up,  reserved  for  bachelor  visitors,  or  for  visitors' 
servants.  Bey(»id  our  wing  was  another  similar  buildings  in  which 
the  doctor  and  his  family  lived;  then  camethending-sdiool,  of  xnag^ 
nificent  iiroportbns,  followed  by  two  twdbve-stalled  stabks,  ooaich- 
houses,    and    the    carpenter's    and    ooaehman's    dwellings;    this 
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ODD^iletod  ibe  right  wing.  Starting  from  the  forester's  house,  on  the 
Mt,  wtt  came  to  the  secretary's  house,  beneath  which,  to  my  horror 
and  di^nst,  I  learnt  there  was  a  piison,  in  the  cells  of  which,  at 
tbftt  very  moment,  where  I  stood  drinking  in  light  and  life,  and 
levelling  in  the  senses  of  sound,  and  sight,  and  smell,  lay  a  wretched* 
giii,  on  the  charge  of  infantidde.  An  inky  shadow  seemed  to  have 
Idlen  on  all  around :  the  fountain  no  longer  tinkled  so  merrily,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  its  plashing  water  sounded  sadly  in  my  ears ;  tiie 
fragrant  air,  the  re&eshmg  shades,  the  warm,  soft  breeze,  the  scented 
]jaaeBy  all  had  lo«t  their  diaorm  for  me,  and  I  listened  with  only  a 
half  attention  to  all  my  kind  coiuain  was  sajring.  He  soon  perceived 
this.  '^  It's  very  sad,"  he  said,  kindly,  '^  and  I  cannot  help  hoping 
the  poor  girl  may  get  off;  meanwhile  I  dare  not  do  anything  to 
allevi&te  her  &te.  But  let  us  talk  of  soiHething  elm,  my  dear ;  you 
must  not  come  here  to  get  sad ;"  saying  whidi,  he  pointed  out  the 
ganlener's  dwelling,  and  then  a  low  range  of  windows,  where  the 
dmghter  of  a  former  pastor  of  Lauenbriick  found  a  jdeasant  refuge ; 
paanng  on  to  a  large  hall,  fitted  up  for  gymnastic  exercises  (a  Turn- 
Halle,  as  it  is  called  in  Oermany),  we  came  to  a  building  correepon- 
ding  with  the  riding-school  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Schloss. 

*^Do  you  know  what  this  establislunent  is  for  1"  asked  the  Count, 
ynKiBg  at  the  ^itrance,  ^'je  vous  le  donne  en  diss,  ma  eh^re  !  Well,  it 
18  a  ^  Mauehrbodm,^  and  is  used  entirely  for  smoking  hams,  sausages; 
geese,  and  fish,  delicacies  of  which  we  are  somewhat  proud  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  Mecklenburgh  geese,  as  you  will  see  when 
the  com  is  gathered  in  and  they  are  turned  into  the  stubble,  are 
the  finest  to  be  met  with  anywhere;  numbers  of  them  are  sent 
yearly  to  London  and  Strasburg,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  t# 
see  a  flock  of  a  couple  of  hundred  following  the  *  Ganse-Junge,'  or 
'  goose  boy '  who  has  charge  of  them,  as  solemnly  as  though  pro- 
ceeding to  the  discussion  of  important  state  affairs,  gravely  quacking 
as  they  waddle  along,  but  never  ceasing  to  look  at  the  green 
branch  which  their  conductor  carries  in  his  hand  and  waves  in  a 
cabalistic  manner,  utterly  perplexing  to  his  fellow-men,  but  every 
turn  and  flourish  of  which  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  wise  bipeds 
following  him.  "  By  this  time  I  was  very  tired,  and  glad  to  accept 
of  Count  Lauenbriick's  arm  to  my  room,  at  the  door  of  which  he 
left  me.  I  found  baby  crowing  with  delight  over  a  large  knitted 
doll,  which  Brunhilda  had  brought  him.  Nurse,  portentiously  grim, 
was  muttermg  to  herself  in  an  unpleasant  manner.  * '  I  hope  you're 
comfortable,  nurse,"  I  ventured  to  say,  meekly.  '*  That's  just  what 
my  lady's  been  a-sa]ring  to  me,  mum ;  but  how  can  a  Christian 
ereatore  be  comfortable  in  such  a  heathing  country,  I  should  like  to 
know.  There  aint  such  a  thing  as  a  comfortable  fire-place  in  the 
whole  houde ;    its  half-a-mile  to  the  kitching  to  fetch  a  drop  of  hot 
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water,  and  no  use  a-ringing  of  bells,  for  not  a  blessed  creature  cornea, 
though  I  see  a  lot  of  maids  in  tiie  kitching  when  my  lady  took  me 
there — 'just  to  show  me  the  place/  says  she  !'* 

'^  We  must  not  expect  to  find  every  place  like  England,  nurse/' 
I  mildly  suggested. 

*'  Which  is  my  very  own  sentiments,  mum ;  for  as  I  remarks  to 
her  ladyship,  for  heducation  and  hevery  bother  advantage  there's  no 
place  like  England,  my  lady." 

This  was'nt  exactly  what  I  meant,  but  pleased  at  seeing  the 
woman  mollified,  I  humoured  ber  by  observing  with  more  pergpi- 
cacity  than  smcerity,  '^  Just  so,  nurse." 

I  was  startled  by  an  angry  assaulton  die  piece  of  furniture  before 
which  she  was  kneeling.     What  a  temper  that  woman  had ! 

' '  Good  heaven8,nurse !"  I  exclaimed ;  ^l  what  is  die  matter  now  V* 

''The  matter,  mum,  is  that  I  have  beelk  two  hours  trying  to  open 
these  here  drawers,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  no  mortial  being 
ever  luu  opened  them  yet :  its  pure  aggrawation,  giving  people  a 
chest  of  drawers  to  look  at,  not  that  they're  so  pretty  neither,*' 
she  added,  with  an  attempt  at  satire  which  I  was  too  cowardly  to 
resent. 

Taking  the  key  firom  the  lock,  I  showed  her  in  silence  the  mode 
of  coaxing  the  drawers  to  open.  Alas !  the  woman  was  not  alto- 
gether wrong !  Why  have  German  drawers  sometimes  keys,  but 
never  handles  ? 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

AT   LEAMINGTON   AGAIN 

Before  we  set  down  ^e  conversation,  which,  on  the  29th  of 
Angost,  took  place  between  Mr.  Dykhart  and  Mr.  Ballow,  it  will 
be  expedient  for  us  to  pay  one  more  visit  to  Leamington.  Our 
apeciid  object  in  going  there  now  is  to  satisfy  an  inquiry  which, 
it  is  possible,  some  of  our  readers  have  more  than  once  inade — ^How, 
all  this  while^  was  the  active  contriver  of  so  much  that  has  gone 
before — ^the  able  Mrs.  Ferrier  t 

It  is  now  just  seven  weeks  (for  we  came  upon  her  on  Thursday, 
the  4tiii  of  September),  since  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  seen  Eva  quit  her 
house,  in  company  witii  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowlas.  That  Miss  March 
aiAiiowledged  the  claims  of  the  kindred  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  found  for 
her,  that  lady  had  been  made  aware.  She  knew  that  Eva  had  gone 
with  them  to  LlynbwUyn,  and  she  hoped  that  all  the  danger  of  a 
marriage  with  Bichard  had  utterly  passed  away.  She  hoped  so ; 
but  she  felt  no  comfortable  assurance  of  it.  She  had  on  her  side: 
ihe  solemn  promise  which  Eva  had  asked  and  obtained  fix>m  Richard ; 
but  she  could  not  feel  certain  that  her  son  would  keep  his  promise. 
It  was  not  to  his  mother,  but  to  Eva  that  he  had  given  his  word. 
IGss  March  might  feel  she  had  a  right  to  release  him  from  such  a 
promise;  and,  as  Mrs.  Ferrier  bitterly  reflected,  she  would  b& 
qmck  enough  in  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  If  so,  wha^ 
had  the  motilier  of  Bichard  gained  by  the  remorseless  ingenuity  with 
which  she  had  laid  bare  (as  she  supposed)  the  actusd  secret  of 
Eva's  origin  ?  She  had  made  the  disgrace,  which  might  have  re. 
mained  a  conjectural  matter,  a  thing  open  and  certain  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  well  understood  that  Mrs.  Ferrier's  grand 
contrivances  had  not  made  her  a  very  much  happier  woman.  Even 
the  presence  of  Bichard  was  no  sudi  happiness  to  her  as  before. 
For  Bichard  was  now  at  Leamington  again.  He  had  left  his  friend 
MaxYreU  convalescent  in  Scotland,  and  had  accepted  a  shobting 
invitation  in  Warwickshire;  for  Captain  Ferrier  was  one  whom 
all  were  proud  of  knowing  and  entertaining.  Thou^  many  of  his 
days  were  just  now  spent  in  his  friend's  fields,  yet  his  head-quarters 
were  at  his  mother's  house.  And  as  this  particular  day,  the 
4ih  of  the  month;  was  very  wet,  he  was  at  home  the  greater 
part  of  it. 
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He  was,  as  you  know,  already  aware  that  his  mother's  great 
discovery,  well  as  fstcts  appeared  to  sustain  it,  had  proved  a  fiction 
after  all ;  and  he  was  very  glad  thereat.  But  he  resolved  that  to 
his  mother  no  hint  of  the  counter-discovery  Ishould  at  present  be 
breathed.  If  she  continued  as  hostile  to  the  marriago  as  before, 
the  news  would  be  likely  to  set  her  inquiring  and  intriguing  a 
second  time.  If  she  were  coming  to  view  the  matter  more  calmly, 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  unsettle  her  by  any  new  stimulus  to 
curiosity  aiid  anxiety.  So,  for  aa^t  Mrs.  Fetrier  yet  knew,  the 
dreaded  Eva  was  living,  as  Miss  Boberts,  along  with  the  Bector 
of  LlynbwUyn.  Where,  at  this  time,  our  heroine  really  was,  sve 
shall  know  as  soon  as  it  behoves  us.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  it 
was  in  a  place  hitherto  tmknown  both  to  ourselves  and  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Farrier  and  the  Captain  had  just  breakieusted.     Conversation 

had  not  flowed  freely  between  them.     There  ware  many  matters 

on  which  they  thought  and  felt  in  unison,  as  of  old.     But  on  the 

subject  which,  to  them  both,  was  the  greatest,  tiiey  ware  as  divided 

^        in  heart  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  persons  to  be. 

f  This  morning  the  postman's  knock  was  wdcomed  by  Mrs.  Farier 

^       with  more  c^  interest  than  usual.     She  was  awaiting  an  answer  to 

I      a  letter  she  had  written  on  the  Tuesday.     Not  daring  to  ask 

,    Bichaid  how  matters  now  stood  between  himself  and  Miss  Bobert's, 

she  had  taken  a  somewhat  circuitous  way  of  ascertaining.     She  had 

written  to  Mrs.  Dowlas  a  few  inqiuries  as  to  Eva,  which  would 

'^-proimkAj  ^cit  information  as  to  any  prospects  which  might  be 

vaunted  by  that  aspiring  young  lady.      Of  the  three  relations  whem 

the  too  rapid  imagination  of  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  bestowed  on  Eva, 

Mrs.  Dowlas  was  surely  the  one  least  likely  to  make  her  niece's 

mterests  her  own.     Mrs.  Ferrier  had  seen  enough  to  be  sure  of 

that     To  lbs.  Dowlas,  therefore,  had  she  penned  the  following 

ij|quiries  :— 

"^ZeamiMffimy  September  2,  1856. 
^  Mat>am, — Though,  periiaps,  I  am  scarody  entUled  to  call  mysdlf  a 
friend  of  your  niece.  Miss  Eva  Boberts,  yet,  as  you  are  doubdeas  awve, 
hei^deceiised  friend  and  t>rotector  was  a  near  and  dear  relation  of  nav  own. 
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To  thft  i^ve  yit»  there  came  oa  Thursday  the  following 
rejJy,  Mrs.  Ferrier  and  Richard  having  breakfewted,  as  we  just 
■now  said : — 

**  LUffihwll^^  nemr  Ckmarton,  September  3,  1856. 

^RssPiKrriJBLB  Madam, — I  think  it  only  right  that  I  ahotiti)  answer 
your  very  ciyil  and  proper  letter  of  inquiry  about  Miss  Roberts,  my  niece; 
ahhoagh  it  is  a  dis^^iacefol  and  disgusting  dul^  to  me  to  mention  her  very 
aaiae.  What  I  have  to  tell  of  her  is  everything  which  is  bad,  and  nothing 
wtkk  i9  good.  After  dii^racing  us  all  by  going»on  the  most  shameM  yoa 
ever  heard,  she  has  robbed  us  of  I  do  not  know  how  muckproperty,  andmn 
sway  from  us  altogether.  And  a  ^ocn/ rKfic/^mo^,  I  must  say,  she  is.  Every 
di^that  comesbrings  me  somefredi  story  of  her  wickedness, — known  to  all 
the  nd^bourhood  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  hear,and  I  knowit  to  be  true, 
that  she  took  up  with  a  tall  Irish  fellow,  of  the  name  of  MHjuantigan,  who 
goes  about  the  country  lecturing  at  meetings;  and  I  know  that  the  young 
Uufy — ^my  niece  I  should  be  ashamed  to  call  her — ^was  more  than  once  seen 
widking  with  him  tU  [ntpht^  and  going  on  in  a  way  which,  as  the  moral 
mother  of  four  young  children,  I  do  not  think  proper  to  repeat.  The 
dreaded  example  she  was  in  the  house,  and  the  way  in  whidi  she  set 
herself  to  corrupt  my  husband  himself — ^who  was  deceived  by  her  false 
tongue, — tiiis  is  a  thing  which  my  pen  refuses  to  utter.  Where  she  is 
now  I  do  not  know.  Where  she  ought  to  be,  I  should  be  very  sony  to 
say.  And  so,  respectable  madam,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  my  writing  anything  ' 
more  <m  tins  so  detestable  and  disreputable  a  creature. 

"  I  remain,  f 

**  Tour's  truly  obedient, 

**  Janb  Dowlas." 

"P.a. — I  do  not  envy  her  the  least  bit  in  the  world, — No !" 

"There!  There's  a  character  for  you  tx>  read!"  said  Mrs. 
Ferrier  to  her  son,  as  she  almost  flung  this  letter  into  his  faee. 
''  Ton  have  been  ready  to  quarrel  with  your  mother  because  8h0 
would  not  accept  Miss  March  for  an  angel.  Now  then !  Just  look 
what  her  own  friend*  have  to  say  of  her  I" 

Of  course  Mrs.  Ferrier  could  have  no  idea  of  the  terrible  disap*. 
pointment  Mrs.  Dowlas  had  had,  nor  of  the  consequent  enmity 
against  her  supposed  niece.  And  the  fearful  and  complex  charges 
which  this  letter  contained  all  sank  into  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Fenier 
like  water  flowing  into  a  dry  sponge. 

''Now  then^  Richard,  woe  I  mistaken,  when  I  warned  you  that 
it  would  bring  you  no  good  ?  I  should  imagine  you  will  scarcely 
think  anything  more  of  her  now ! ' ' 

Richard  carelessly  took  the  letter  in  hand ;  read  the  first  words 
which  met  his  eye ;  then  crunched  the  paper  up,  and  flung  it  away 
contemptuously  into  the  fire-place. 

** A  piece  of  slanderous  ribaldry!    It  is  just  as  well  for' [the   . 
disgusting  writer  of  it  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  not  a  man4''        t 
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•*  It's  all  very  well,  Bichard,  for  you  to  throw  my  letters  into 
the  fire-place;  that  is  very  ea^y  done.  But  it's  quite  another 
thing  to  explain  away  the  truth." 

'  ^  The  tnitli !  Why,  motJier,  can  you  pretend  to  see  anything 
but  falsehood — gross,  malicious  Msehood,  in  a  piece  of  trash  like 
that  ?" 

**  Oh,  really !  Then  I  may  gather  from  that,  that  you  think 
your  mother  a  story-teller !  Say  what  you  think,  by  all  means- 
say  diat  I  wrote  it  all  out  of  my  own  head !  Any  possible  thing  is 
more  likely  than  that  there  should  be  any  fault  in  the  angelic  Miss 
March — I  beg  her  pardon  sincerely, — Miss  Roberts.  '* 

*'  I  will  say  this,  mother — that  you  are  making  me  think  you 
very  dLfferent  from  what  I  always  did  think  you.  I  should  indeed 
have  said,  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  implacable  spirit  you  show 
was,  in  you,  the  least  possible  of  all  things.*' 

Poor  Mrs.  Ferrier  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

^^  Oh,  I  know  it  very  well !  I'm  but  too  well  aware  how  little 
you  think  of  me ; — ^what  a  poor,  insignificant  creature  /  am !  So  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  see  you  ruin  yourself,  after  all !" 

'  *  You  will  see  the  matter  in  a  very  diflferent  light  by-and-bye, 
mother.  And,  if  I  ask  you  to  be  more  guarded  in  what  you  say  now, 
it  ia  not  tliat  you  can  possibly  shake  my  determination — that  you 
never  can  do — ^but  because  the  more  you  say  now,  the  more  you 
^Will  have  tx>  regret  by-and-bye." 

''But,  Richard,  Richard, — only  do  consider  for  one  moment! 
Just  tWcy  it  to  be  the  case  of  some  one  else,  and  that  you  were 
^  called  upiin  to  give  your  opinion  about  it.     Come,  now,  you  can 

ily  refuse  me  such  a  thing  as  that.     What  would  you  be  ready 

say  yourself?  You  know  that  she  is  but  the  daughter  of  a 
onvictr— his  illegitimate  daughter,  moreover.  So  you  have  no 
|ghi  to  think  it  such  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  she  should  inherit 
ivil  propensities.  Well,  if  you  think  all  this  too  Shockiog  to  be 
Ijeheved,  why  not  travel  into  Wales,  and  find  out  for  yourself  ?  I 
iilDuld  have  bought  that,  for  her  very  sake,  you  would  have  been 
J*dy  to  do  that." 

**'  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  any  such  thing.  And  I  have 
my  reasons  for  knowing  how  little  that  contemptible  letter  is 
worth/' 

'*  Ter)'  well !  Then  all  my  hopes  are  at  an  end ;  and  you  bring 
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shadow  of  such  fulfilment  was  given  to  this  last  thought  of  Mrs. 
F«rier's7  fcnr  scarcely  was  it  uttered  6qi  the  Captain,  getting 
out  of  patience,  quitted  her  presence,  and  left  her  almost  in  hysterics. 
She  heard  him  close  the  house  door  behind  him,  and  knew  that  she 
bad  driven  him  out  of  doors.  Then,  presently,  she  rang  for  the  maid 
to  carry  away  the  things  from  the  breakfast-table.  When  the  latter 
bad  performed  this  duty,  she  had  a  question  to  put  to  Mrs.  Ferrier. 
*'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Susan  said  I  was  to  ask  you,  ma'am, 
whether  the  Captain  would  dine  at  home  to-day  ?" 

This  was  a  small  and  common.place  question ;  but  it  reminded 
Mrs.  Ferrier  that  Richard  had  left  the  house  too  suddenly  to  enable 
her  to  answer  it.  It  appeared  to  mark  his  growing  indifference  to  her ; 
and  she  looked  upon  it  as  the  significant  index  of  a  painful  and  cruel 
change  in  him.  Coming  so  closely  upon  their  late  dispute,  it  em- 
bittered her  feelings  to  an  imknown  extent.  Something  more  like 
hatred  than  she  had  ever  yet  known  boiled  up  within  her  heart ; 
and  thus,  by  such  a  trivial  question,  were  determined  great  and 
important  issues. 

But  she  must  give  some  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
'*  Indeed,  Mary,  I  really  can't  say ;  Captain  Ferrier  has  gone  out 
just  now,  without  saying  a  word.  I  suppose  you'd  better  tell  Susan 
that  he  mat/  dine  at  home.  Yes, — I  suppose  that  will  do.  Young 
gentlemen,  now-a>days,  don't  like  to  bind  themselves  to  anything, 
Mary,  and  they  do  not  always  keep  their  promises  when  they  make 
them.     Thank  you,  Mary,  that  will  do." 

And  Mary  went  down  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Ferrier,  as  we  think 
we  said  before,  was  very  popular  with  her  inferiors.  How  much 
was  known  of  her  fEonily  sorrows  by  her  own  two  servants  we 
cannot  say.  But  some  idea  of  the  truth  they  certainly  had.  Thefar 
sympathies  were  thoroughly  with  their  mistress.  Mary,  for  instance, 
never  took  a  slop-pail  in  her  hand  without  some  longing  to  emyty 
it  on  the  head  whose  imlawful  aspirings  were  such  a  source  of  trouble 
to  Mary's  good  mistress.  Susan,  the  cook,  was  as  right-minded  in 
her  walk  of  life,  and  basted  an  imaginary  Miss  March  in  every  leg, 
shoulder,  loin,  saddle,  sirloin,  and  haimch  which  revolved  before  her 
kitchen  fire. 

Left  quite  alone,  Mrs.  Ferrier  turned  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Dowlas's 
letter,  now  lying  in  the  grate  where  Richard  had  thrown  it.  She 
drew  it  out  again,  symbolically  griming  her  fingers  with  the  contact. 
But  the.  omen  taught  her  notiiing.  ^e  was  going  to  indulge  in  a 
second  perusal  of  it;  for  it  was  a  satisfaction  ^us  to  ascertain 
that  Eva  had  won  the  abhorrence  of  so  near  a  relation  of  her  own. 
"At  least,"  thought  Mrs.  Ferrier,  *'they  cannot  say  that  it  was 
all  prejudice  now."  ^ 

So  she  smoothed  out  the  paper  which  Richard  had  treated  so 
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rudely,  aiul  wwt  over  it  all  once  more.  Could  she  extract  aay 
g«#d  out  of  it?  That  i^  vould  it  indicate  jmf  way  J»y  which  ^be 
mamage  could  be  hindered?  If  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  been  convinced  of 
her  duty  to  hinder  it  when  she  only  suspected  £ya  of  a  degraded 
erigin,  how  clear  became  that  duty  when  the  object  of  Eidiard's 
lAianelove  stood  forth  herself  a  doer  of  every  manner  of  wickedness ! 
Aiid  suoh  was  the  testimony  which  that  letter  b^e.  Abs.  Farrier 
perused  it  over  and  over  again. 

'^  Yes,"  she  thus  mused,  ''  it  is  indeed  an  awful  tale  of  sin  aod 
wickedness.  A  very  tissue  of  iniquity !  Tryijig  her  aiia  upon  the 
qlergyman  himself; — ^upon  him, — actually  upon  the  husband  of  her 
own  aunt  ;-^makes  one's  blood  run  oold !  Than  these  walks  and 
gokigs  on  with  that  what-hisoiame,  M'Quantigan  ;*-and,  last  of  all, 
roblaag  her  friends  and  runniog  away ! 

Mxs.  Dowlas,  in  what  she  said  as  to  Eva's  robbery,  may  not  have 

purposed  any  actual  falsehood.     She  was  only  ezpsessing  her  own 

opinion  as  to  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Orjrfiyth's  estates.     But  Mrs. 

Ferrier,  who  had  no  idea  of  diose  matters,  put  a  construction  upon 

tlie  words  both  v^  natural  and  very  wroi^.      Sbe,  of  ccmrse, 

^      imagined  £va  slinking  out  of  the  back-door  at  Idynbwllyn,  with  all 

tbe  silver  spoons  in  a  bundle  under  her  shawl,-H>r  under  the  shawl 

^     of  somebody  else.     And  on  the  jHrooeeds  of  the  robbery  she  was 

\  Ukdy  now  to  be  living  in  some  uidieard-of  den  in  London. 

* '  And  just  tibe  style  of  conduct, "  her  unpityiag  censor  went  on, 
^'  which  I  should  have  expected  from  looking  at  her  impudent  £at 
*Pftce,  and  her  shameless  way  of  behaving  herself!  But  what  now 
fern  I  do?" 

The  yoimg  woman  had  placed  hers^,  by  scnne  sort  of  robbery, 
inder  the  ban  of  the  law.  But  sujqpose  Mrs.  Ferrier  should  even 
|lrocure  against  her  the  execution  of  that  law,  wheoe  would  be  the 
xi|nedy  out  of  such  a  course  as  that  ? 

''  What  would  happen,"  she  thought  within  herseli^  ''  if  I  got 
ihi^  infamous  girl  pursued  and  placed  befc»re  the  magistrate,  with 
every  possible  proof  of  ha:  crimes  ?  Why,  cwaly  just  thia— -that 
infatuated  boy  would  go  tearing  down  after  her  to  London,  or  wfaere- 
ever  she  might  be,  knock  the  magistrate  down,  very  likely — like 
that  young  Prince  Thingumbob  in  the  History  of  Bnglandr^^and 
give  half  of  all  he  has,  if  it  were  wanted,  to  get  the  creatuie 
aOQuitted.     And  the  whr^AdisflnrAoefiil  affair  would  ne  marQ  nuhlidr 
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A  wandering  Inah  adventurer,  it  seemed,  had  captivated  her  lancy 
and  (as  Jfrg.  Fero^  wm  quite  pr^»ared  to  believe)  had  wou  the 
eztaremest  proo&  orlier  attachmentf  Of  course  my  lady  made  sure 
that  thia  little  episode  would  not  hinder  her  design  upon  Bichard. 
She  kmew  that  no  testimony  against  her  would  be  by  him  believed, 
aad  ao  ahe  defied  all  rumour.  But  there  must  be  limits  even  to 
such  credulity  as  that.  If  this  new  intrigue  could  but  be  brou^t 
under  the  Captain's  actual  knowledge  he  must  recoil  from  giving 
lua  name  and  statkm  to  so  imutterably  vile  a  young  woman.  How 
oould  this  be  done  ? 

Of  course  the  wretched  girl  would  be  circumspect  enough  where- 
ever  she  was  likely  to  be  seen  of  Bichard.  It  ¥Fould  cost  her  no 
e£hrt  to  drop  her  Insh  lover  as  rapidly  as  she  had  taken  him  up. 
But  the  Iri^mian  might  possibly  take  a  different  view  of  the  affair. 
To  be,  80  quiddy  after  his  promotion,  cashiered  for  the  lady's  own 
interest,  might  be  a  joke  too  hi^y  flavoured  to  give  hun  any 
pleasure.  I^  before  the  dreadful  marrii^  were  a  fait  acoampU^ 
Mr.  M'Qoantigan  could  be  roused  and  encouraged  to  push  his 
fbrtane  with  Eva,  she  might  be  led,  or  compelled,  into  something 
against  which  even  the  mad  passion  of  Bichard  would  scarcely 
oomtniue  proof.  So  Mrs.  Ferrier  took  up  her  £a.vourite  worsted- 
wock,  and  b^an  considerii^  how  she  might  get  acquainted  with 
ihaA*  possibly  useful  personage,  the  alluring  M'Quantigan. 

That  tbere  be  no  confusion  in[the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers^  we 
may  just  remind  them  that  the  identity  of  Murphy  M'Quantiga^ 
widi  Bryan  0'Cullamc»re,  the  evil  genius  of  poor  Mrs.  Bobert^ 
was  utterly  unsuspected  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dowlas.  And  it  had 
been  widi  no  predetermined  fiEdsehood,  but  simply  from  the  natural 
bent  of  hue  own  ideas,  that  she  had  put  so  wicked  a  construction  on 
Eva's  interviews  with  the  man — ^interviews  which  nothing  in  the 
ordinary  way  could  indeed  have. sanctioned. 

It  deared  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Ferrier  went  into  ^e 
town.  She  knew  of  a  stationer's  shc^,  in  part  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  ultra-protestant  publications.  And  to  that  shop  she  betook 
herself  on  this  occasion.  Fortune  went  to  meet  her  half-way.  In 
the  window  of  the  shc^  was  a  large  printed  bill,  announcing  that 
on  the  Tuesday  following  (the  9th  of  September,  that  is),  there 
would  be  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Booms,  in  order  to  e:^pose — 
as  they  had  never  been  eq>osed  before — ^the  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
Qnrdi  of  Bome.  Chief  amongst  the  speakers  of  that  evening  was 
to  be  Mr.  Murphy  M'Quantigan,  whose  especial  roU  would  be  to 
give  mstanoes  of  the  abominations  and  inq>urities  of  the  confes. 
aoiud.  This  was  a  welcome  discovery  to  Mrs.  Ferrier.  But  she 
the«{^  she  should  like  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  before  she 
QQOimitted  herself  to  any  course*  & 
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So  ahe  stepped  into  the  shop.  **  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Qastrick,'* 
she  said,  **  who  tliat  J^.-M*Quantigan  is,  wl^n  is  going  €o  lectore 
here  on  Tuesday  V 

*'  Why,  ma'am !  I  understand  he  is  a  most  devoted  man,  and 
has  converted  hundreds  of  his  countrymen  fix>m  Popery.  It's  an 
awful  thing  indeed,  ma'am,  to  see  how  Popery's  getting  the 
upper  hand." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  very  awful  indeed,  Mr.  Gastrick.  But  can  you 
tell  me  where  Mr.  M'Quantigan  has  been  lecturmg  lately — I  mean 
within  the  last  two  month  ?     Has  he  been  anywhere  in  Wales  ?" 

"Wales,  ma'am?  Well,  I  don't  know.  I've  got  a  list  of 
places  here  which  will,  perhaps,  tell  us.  Let  me  see;  there's 
Bangor,  that's  in  Wales ;  yes,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Bangor  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  July." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gastrick  !  I  had  some  idea  of  having  heard 
of  this  meeting,  but  was  not  quite  sure.     Thank  you  1" 

**  I  hope,  ma'am,  we  may  have  your  support  and  presence  on 
Tuesday.     Will  you  take  a  ticket  ?" 

**  If  you  please,  Mr.  Gastrick.  Yes,  I  shall  certainly*  come. 
And  do  you  think  Mr.  M'Quantigan  would  object  to  call  upon  me 
at  my  house  the  next  day?  I  am — I  am  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  this  good  work,  that  I  should  like  to  talk  with 
him  about  it,  and — and  aid  it,  if  I  could.  You  know,  Mr. 
Gastrick,  a  lady  could  not  interfere  at  a  public  meeting." 

t'*  No,  ma'am,  in  course  not.  Well,  I'm  sure  Mr.  M'Quantigan 
ould  be  very  proud  to  call  upon  you.  It's  a  great  thi^-io^ind 
l^iybody  faithful  in  these  dreadful  times,  ma'am." 

"Dreadful  times?  Well,  indeed,  Mr.  Gastrick,  these  are 
dreadful  times.  Young  persons  are  getting  to  think  themselves  wiser 
than  old  ones.  I  don't  know  what  the  world  is  coming  to,  I'm  sure. 
"W^^11,  I  shall  attend  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  I'll  bring  with 
me  a  note  for  Mr.  M'Quantigan.     Will  that  do  ?" 

Mr.  (Jastrick  said^e  had  no  doubt  it  would  do,  and  Mrs.  Ferrier^ 
hopeful  once  more,  betook  herself  home^again. 

l^ichard  returned  for  dinner,  after  all.  And  he  strove,  in  every 
way,  ^  console  her  for  the  annoyance  which  their  dispute  of  the 
mommg  must  have  given  her.  On  the  following  Monday  he  was 
to  go  into  Lincolnshire  to  resume  the  visit  to  his  brother,  which 
the  measles  amongst  the  children  had  interrupted  in  July.  It  may  be 
matter  of  wonder  that  Mrs.  Ferrier  did  not  seek  that  brother's  active 
aid  against  the  marriage  which  would  be  so  disgraceful  to  all  the 
family.  Some  attempt  to  enlist  him  on  her  side  she  had  actually 
made ;  but  he  had  not  encouraged  her  in  it.  Nor  was  he  prompted 
by  any  selfish  desire  of  avoiding  trouble.  He  knew  how  useless  his 
interfer^ewould  be.     There  was  the  most  cordial  feeling  between 
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Bidiard  and  himself.  But  the  Captain  was  not  much  the  younger^ 
and  had  jies^^  bett  nmdi  disposed  tcM^lBr  to  his^lder  brother. 
And  he  had  never  Teen  at  any  tuHe  indebted  to  him  for  monetary 
assistance.  So  George  Ferrier,  with  a  wisdom  which,  imitated  by 
his  mother,  would  have  saved  her  much,  surrendered  himself  to 
the  assurance  that  Richard  must  and  would  please  himself,  and  that 
if  he  were  satisfied  his  feunily  might  submit. 

The  days  which  intervened  between  Thursday  and  Tuesday 
went  by  somewhat  wearily  and  painfully  to  Mrs.  Ferrier  herself. 
With  the  feeling  that  she  was  but  doing  her  duty,  her  strict  duty, 
she,  by  dint  of  often  repeating  the  words  to  herself,  kept  up  some 
degree  of  cheerfulness.  Duty  and  victory  first,  and  peace  and 
oorofort  afterwards,  was  the  tenor  of  her  constant  thought 

On  the  Monday  morning  Richard  left  Leamington  for  Lincoln- 
shire. So  his  mother  need  not  fear  his  discovering  and  marring 
her  schemes. 

Tuesday  evening  came  at  last ;  and,  about  half-an-hour  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Mrs, 
Ferrier  quitted  her  house,  unattended  by  any  one,  and  carrying  in 
her  bag  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  and  worded  in  the 
fidlowing  manner : — 

"9th  Sept.  1856. 
**  Mrs.  Ferrier  trusts  that  Mr.  M'Quantigan  will  excuse  the  liberty  she 
takes  in  thus  addressing  him.     As  'an  ardent  admirer  of  the  zeal  he 
is  manifesting  in  the  great  and  noble  resistance  made  by  him  against! 
Pc^>ei7,  she  has  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  him  personallyj 
She  therefore  ventures  to  ask  if  he  will  call  upon  her  at  her  hous^ 
to-morrow.    A  verbal  answer  given  to  the  bearer  of  this  note  will 
be  sufficient;  and,  at  any  time  he  may  appoint,  Mrs.  Ferrier  will  be  only 
too  g^  to  receive  him. 
^  10,  Roeeberry  VillaS)  Leamington." 

Arrived  at  the  Rooms,  Mrs.  Ferrier  sent  this  note  by  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  into  the  room  in  which  the  speakers  of  the  evenkig 
would  assemble  before  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
audience.  The  large  hall,  in  which  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  taken  her 
seat,  went  on  filling  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but,  oi$  the 
whole,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  fairer  sex.  By-and-by»,  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  note  came  up  to  her,  and  Inriefly 
delivered  himself  of  the  answer : 

**  Mr.  M'Quantigan  says,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  that  he'll  wait 
upon  you  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow,  if  that  would  suit  you, 
ma'am." 

"  Thank  you,  yes,  perfectly  well.  I'm  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
M^Qaantigan." 

And  in  a  very  fsw  minutes  the  door  behind  the  tebiporary 
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jjdatfafin  opendd,  and  the  peaiomiers  lor  ihe  eveaing,  Mr. 
IBQwnntigMi  «viongBt  ^jm^  ^M  into  tbe  a»o|L  and^^  greeted 
with  cheers  from  their  ^q>ectant  audienoe. 

It  was  a  porteotous  sight,  that  might  have  made  an  6?il  aagel 
smile,  and  a  good  angel  weep  ;^-to  see  with  how  little  wisdom  tiie 
applause  and  admiraticm  of  a  multitude  may  at  times  be  won.  It 
had  been  rather  less  astonishing  if  the  organisers  and  cantnyers  of 
this  Protestant  gathering  had  been  subtle  traders  on  the  sympatiiies 
and  ccmvictions  <^  their  weaker  brethren.  But  they  weie  olno 
such  deecription.  With  the  exception  oi  our  illustrious  Mend 
M'(^iantigan,  they  were,  as  far  I  ever  had  knowledge  of  iiiem, 
honest  and  kindly  natured  members  v£  society.  If  theie  was  fraud 
in  their  doings,  it  consisted  in  their  bringing  to  the  wock  of  giants 
the  unsuj^Marted  strength  of  pigmies. 

If  they  rightly  estimated  the  age  and  its  tendencies ;   if  Popery 

did  indeed  threaten  to  recover  more  than  its  ancient  mastery ;  at 

least  they  ought  to  have  known  that  the  occasion  demanded  otiier 

champions  than  themselves.     A  power,  so  menacing  and  so  mighty, 

\      they  filK>uId  have  been  quick  in  seeing  was  not  to  be  overthrown 

I      or  driven  back  by  a  womanish  volubility  of  speech,  and  a  surfaoe 

I      acquaintance  with  history — ^with  history  garbled  and   dijqwd  to 

%     suit  the  sentiments  of  Protestant  Associations.     And  the  hann  these 

\  silly  people   were  doing,  and  are  doing  yet,  is  great    indeed  in 

proportion  to  their  mental  strengtL     They^  and  their  much  more 

lawless  brethren  in  Ireland,  are  ti^e  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

pestowing  thorough  peace  on  that  unfcuiunate  country.    Let  not 

fittch  estimate  of  ti^eir  influence  be  ridiculed,  as  one  abwrdly  out  of 

pnqxortion  with  our  estimate  of  their  s^ose  and  ability.     To  heal  a 

Woimd  may  tax  the  utmost  medical  skill  the  world  can  diflf^y  ; 

but  a  tipsy,  crazy  old  epicene  workhouse  nurse  may  aggrai^ale  tiie 

sqpe  most  frightfully.     Certainly  the  Puritans  of  whom  we  are 

speakiog  are  not  aware  what  they  are  doing.      But  their  ignorance 

is  an  excuse  which  they  must  share  with  many  with  whom  they 

would  not  willingly  be  nimibered.    "Ye  did  it  ignorantly"  was 

fredy  conceded  to  the  doers  of  that  Deed  on  which  ttie  light  of  day 

woim  not  shine. 

How  far  these  remarks  were  especially  borne  out  by  the  Protes- 
tant meeting  at  Leamington,  may  be  judged  from  Hiat  brief  report 
of  it  wliich  it  lies  within  the  course  of  our  story  to  give. 

4-  faalf-idiot  Earl  was  in  the  chair.  A  fat,  fiery.feu^  clergyman, 
(not  attached  to  any  church  in  Leamington)  was  expected  to  say  a 
great  d^. 

tioble  chairman  confined  himself  to  observing  how  well  all 
thi)^  had  gone  with  our  nation  until  the  act  of  Catholic  £man« 
Cipai^ni^^  and  how  ill— how  increasingly  ill^^sinoe  then.    To  the 
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-Bwrl  of ,  the  year  1829  had  converted  aa  age  of  Gold  into  an 

i^of  ll^dba^hiok  gwic  Jwuser  and  bfMy^  iime-mest  on.  ^ile 
tfked  the  audienc?  to  oontrast  iihe  peac^  plenty,  and  internal 
uify  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  with  the 
var,  want,  and  commotion  which  had  given  its  dq)lorable  charac- 
tfir  to  the  reign  of  our  own  ill-advised,  but  still  beloved  Queen. 
Comparing  the  state  of  England  in  time  past  with  her  misecable 
conditiictn  at  present,  who  could  pretend  to  doubt  that  the  isbvoiur  <^ 
Xbrovidence  had  been  withdrawn  from  us,  and  His  blessing  ex* 
ohaLnfled  for  a  curse. 

Tfiius,  and  with  many  other  like  words,  did  his  lordship  declare 
himsdf ;  and  then  he  sat  down,  inviting  the  Reverend  Jonas  Bull 
to  succeed  him  on  his  legs. 

The  Reverend  Jonas  Bull  was  the  fat,  fiery-feiced  clergyman,  of 
idiom  we  spoke  just  now. 

He  began  by  promising  the  audience  that  he  should  seek  to 
occupy  their  attention  for  only  a  very  few  minutes ;  therefore  we 
noed  not  say  that  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  had 
completed  half  a  revolution  roimd  the  dial  ere  Mr.  Bull  made  way 
for  any  other  speaker.  But  he  was  one  of  those  orators  who  cannot 
leave  off  when  they  would ;  who  go  winding  about  sentence  after 
aantence,  in  search  of  a  proper  conclusion,  just  like  some  wretched 
cveature  seeking  an  exit  out  of  the  Hampton  labyrinth.  He  made 
hiB  rash  promise  of  being  very  brief  indped,  '*  because,  my  dear 
£riends,  I  am  sure  there,  are  others  whom  you  must  all  be  im-|- 
patient  to  hear  this  evening.  There  is,  eq>ecially,  sitting  besid^ 
me,  a  native  of  that  unhappy  country,  which  owes  all  her  misery ,( 
all  her  poverty,  and  all  her  crime,  to  the  monster^^Church  of  Rome ; 
—dear  friends,  I  allude  to  Irdand.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  Ireland  i« 
an  unhappy  country.  And  what  makes  her  unhappy?  Peai^ 
friends,  there  is  but  one  cause  for  all  the  misery  of  Ireland,  ai»d 
that  one  cause  is — ^Popery.  (Loud  cheers.)  Yes,  Popery  enslaves 
aoid  d^rades  and  impoverishes  every  country,  whereon  it  has  pet 
its  accursed  foot.  What,  on  the  other  haiil,  is  the  glory  and 
bulwark  of  our  own  land?  Her  Protestantism.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Yes,  England  dates  aU  her  glory  from  the  Protestant  Refonmubion. 
Protestantism  gave  her  her  Magna  Charta.  (Hear.)  Protestantism 
invented  printing.  Protestantism  discovered  America.  -'  But, 
dfiar  friends,  what  is  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  to  us  at 
ttiistime?  While  the  deluded,  degraded,  debased  nations  of  the 
Continent,  who  Ue  in  Popish  darkness,  and  who  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  the  Bible — yes,  dear  friends,  such  is  the  wickedness 
of  that  accursed  diurdi  of  Rome,  that  no  Papist  ever  heafe  of  the 
Bible  at  all, — ^while  the  men  and  women,  thus^  kept  i«  pitchy 
darioofiss,  are  wonderfelly  awakdng  from  tlieir  supantitiiiBs,  and 
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scorning  the  impostures  of  those  wretched  priests;  while  the 
people  who  have  no  l^liB  Bg^  casting  off  J^rjN-every  day,-^ 
this  England  of  our's — oh,  dear  fiiends,  I  hold  my  handkerchief  to 
my  weeping  eyes  while  I  say  it, — ^this  highly  favoured  England, 
where  the  poorest  and  meanest  is  made  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
from  a  child, — ^this  England,  where  the  Bible  is  read  and  under- 
stood by  all, — seems  likely — seems  ready — to  turn  a  favouring  ear 
to  the  charming  of  the  deceitful  adder,  and  to  bow  down  before  the 
footstool  of  the  Satanic  Church  of  Rome.  Think  not,  my  dear 
friends,  that,  even  on  the  besotted  dupes  of  this  wicked  Church 
I  would  invoke  the  spirit  of  persecution.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Protestantism,  wherever  it  has  held  the  power,  to  have  kept 
inviolate  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  persecution  for 
religion's  sake.  It  is  Popery,  and  Popery  alone,  tiiat  ever  killed 
or  imprisoned  men  for  the  sake  of  their  religion ;  it  was  in  the 
iron  reign  of  Popery  that  the  fires  of  Smithfidd  were  kindled,  and 
under  which,  if  you  go  into  any  popish  city  abroad,  you  may 
from  time  to  time  behold  the  same  dreadful  spectacle  now.  For 
Popery  never  changes;  she  is  semper  eadem, — ^that  is,  always 
the  same.  But  we  would  not  persecute  ourselves.  Though 
no  nation  or  country  which  harbours  Popery  ever  has  risen, 
or  ever  can  rise  to  so  much  as  the  lowest  grade  in  civili- 
sation ;  though,  where  Popery  has  the  dominion,  neither  life 
nor  property  are  ever*  secure ;  though  every  member  of  that 
Jidolatrous  Church  is  bound,  and  knows  that  he  is  bound,  to 
■commit  any  number  of  murders  at  the  command  of  his  priest ; 
fthough  treason  and  rebellion  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Romanist's 
creed, — still  we  would  never  attack  those  misguided  men,  except, 
(as  Elijah  attacked  the  prophets  of  Baal)  with  the  weapons  of 
Scripture  and  of  reason." 

"^  The  speaker  then  meandered  into  a  wilderness  of  words,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  stumbled  upon  the  fact,  that  even  popish  kings 
and  people  have  seen  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  pretensions  of 
their  priesthood.  Then,  again,  he  reminded  die  audience  that  the 
papist  was  in  all  conceivable  cases  the  bondslave  of  his  priest,  and 
coull  never  exercise  a  will  of  his  own.  And,  at  last,  Mr.  Jonas 
Bull  ^t  down,  amidst  the  loud  and  continued  applause  which,  for 
quantity,  if  not  for  quality,  his  speech  very  well  deserved. 

Two  more  orators  were  to  intervene,  ere  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  the 
greatest  light  of  the  evening,  was  to  rise  and  shine  upon  the 
assemWy.  And  the  first  of  these  lesser  luminaries  was  Mr. 
Clither^e,  the  M.P.  for  the  cathedral  city  of  Halminster.  He 
commenced  by  referring  to  his  recent  parliamentary  endeavours  to 
detect  ^e  plot  which,  under  a  second  Guy  Fawkes,  was  now  on 
foot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Houses.     Jesuitical  influence  had 
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truimphed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  hindered  the  discovery,  which, 

i£  vouchsafed  a  hearing,  lie.  qouW.  jaeily  fifing  aJbotrt,  «5  that  none 

dionld  question  it.     Popery  was  prevcJling  everywhere.     It  was  a 

startling  tact  that  more  thaii  one  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  was  at 

this    time  occupied  by    a  papist.       The   woman  who   kept   the 

keys    of    the   Home  Office,    and  swept  out  its  rooms,   was,    if 

not  a  papist,  a  constant  attendant  at  a  Puseyite  church.     And, 

with  the  access  to  state-papers  thus  possessed^by  her,  she,  or  the 

Jesuits,  who  retained  her  as  their  tool,might  substitute  such  instruc 

tions  as  would  spread  the  accursed  religion  throughout  the  land. 

But  to  this  obvious  danger  the  Qovemment  and  Parliament  were 

traitorously    indifferent    and    apathetic.      He     (Mr.     Clitheroe) 

trusted  that  the  meeting  before  him  was  animated  by  a  different 

qpiiit.     He  would  teU  them  one  thing  more,  as  startlhig  as  it  was 

true.    Every  single  murder  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  London, 

during  the   past    ten  or   a   dozen  years,   had    been    the    direct 

consequence  of  Popish  or  Puseyite  instigation.     It  was  so  in  the 

case  of  Rush.      It  was  so  in  the  recent  case  of  Palmer.     The 

government  were  well  aware  of  this,   but  their  slavish  submis- 

mission  to  the  priestly  power  of  Home  deterred  them  from  giving 

publicity  to  the  tact.     (Shame.)     Yes,  but  it  was  none  the  less 

true,     tfesuits  and  Tractarians  might  deny  this.     Of  course  they 

would.     It  cost  them  little  to  deny  a  thing.     They  would  deny 

that  the  sun  shone  in  heaven.     (Hear.)     They  did  put  Gallio, 

who  cared  for  none  of  those  things,  in  a  dimgeon  for  maintaininfll 

80  much  as  that.     (Hear,  hear.)     There  was  a  day  fixed  early  nex? 

year  for  a  massacre  of  all  the  leading  Protestants  in  the  country'. 

(Sensation.)     The  Ministry  were  informed  of  what  was  coming; 

but,  such  was  their  dastardly  timidity,  they  chose  rather  to  fidl  by 

popish  daggers  than  to  give  offence  to  the  priests,  who  directed 

them.     And,  having  delivered  himself  of  one  or  two  more  disclosures, 

the  speaker  sat  down  in  his  turn,  very  grateful  for  having  received 

a  hearing  so  different  from  any  vouchsafed  him  in  the  House  at 

Westminster. 

Next  there  got  up  the  Bev.  B.  Mageddon.  His  forte  was 
arithmetical  rather  thkn  historical.  And  very  much  in  coitrast 
with  Mr.  Clitheroe,  he  begged  no  other  question  than  Ihat  Iwelve 
hundred  and  sixty  added  to  six  hundred  and  six  made  up  t^ether 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  If  any  Jesuit  could  r^te  that, 
l£r.  Mageddon  was  prepared  to  admit  himself  in  error.  But  if  it 
were  accepted  as  true,  and  he  believed  it  would  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  there  present  (hear),  then  it  was  a  proved  and  certain  thing 
that  the  last  grand  triumph  of  Popery,  preceding  its  final  dedtruction, 
was  close  at  hand.  Tes;  it  was  decreed  that  Bome  should  (Wee  again 
bavethe  power.    Let  that  inspire  all  with  the  determination  to  main- 
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teiaJhe  Ptetestantifim of  onrbdofved  oonntry.  Theepi  of  Ibe itoM 
wafl  close  a^ia&d ;  ^  i^m  walk  ii^^e  good  or#  ways 'of  Cheir  fbre- 
fatliers,  and  preserve  them  for  their  latest  posterity. 

And  now  Mr.  M'Qoantigan  got  up.  A  few  minutes  more  of 
enforced  silence  must,  you  would  hav^  diought,  have  caused  him  to 
burst  in  pieces.  For,  at  Ihe  very  first  outset,  his  speech  developed 
itself  into  a  shrieking  rant,  i^ch  was  too  much  for  many  who  had 
most  eag^ly  awaited  him.  '^  The  warm  feelings  of  an  Iriidmian/* 
his  adbmrers  were  accustomed  to  say :  ^'  Has  seen  so  much  of  Ae 
workii^  of  that  fearful  system  in  his  own  country,  you  see."  But 
there  was  a  serious  division  of  opinion  when  this  warm-hearted 
Irishman  began  reading  aloud  certain  extracts  from  Peter  Bens, 
about  the  confessional.  The  noble  Chairman  suggested  that  Ifir. 
I  M'Quantigan  should  be  content  with  reading  the  Latin,  at  whidr 
suggestion  there  was  much  murmuring.  Mr.  M'Quantigan  per- 
severed, and,  at  the  cost  of  about  half  his  audience,  read  as  much  as 
he  pleased.  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Ferrier  to  say  that  she  was  amongst 
the  departing  portion  of  the  audience.  But  her  resolution  to  use 
that  man,  for  averting  the  disgraceful  marriage,  was  not  by  any 

'      means  disturbed  in  her.     We  may  as  well  narrate  how  the  inter. 

^      n^qpted  meeting  ended. 

I  The  more  observant  of  the  assembly  had  remarked,  in  a  comer 

"  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  something  which  looked  like  a  desk.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  square  piano;  and,  as  the  persons  in  front  of  it 
bhifted  their  position  now  and  then,  you  might  obtain  glimpses  of  a 
^ery  young  woman  seated  before  it.  There  was  much  conjecture  as 
to  the  cause  and  meaning  of  her  appearance  that  night.  Some  said 
that  she  was  one  of  Mr.  M'Quantigan's  converts,  brought  there  to 
testify  to  his  success,  as  the  bricks  in  the  chinmey  bore  witness  to 
tiie  r^al  descent  of  Mr.  John  Cade,  alias  Mortimer.  Some  affirmed 
ttitt  i^e  was  an  escaped  nun,  and  that  her  account  of  the  horrific 
atiocities  of  convent  life  would  form  the  last  and  most  instructive 
poison  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

But  when  all  had  spoken,  the  Chairman  announced  that  it  had 
been  purposed  to  wind  up  proceedings  by  the  singing  of  a  song — a 
Protdbtant  song.  Miss  Wliack,  the  daug&ter  of  a  neighbouring 
schoolmaster,  would  lead  and  accompany  on  the  piano ;  ai^  perhaps 
the  lames  and  gentlemen  would  join  in  the  chorus.  Copies  of  the 
song  (at  a  penny  apiece)  were  distributed  among  such  as  demanded 
them.  "  The  tune,^'  it  was  stated  at  the  head  of  each  copy,  ^*  is  a 
march,  called  the  *  March  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  a 
Protestai^t,  every  inch  of  him. '  The  words  were  given  out — ^that  is, 
of  the  first  verse.  Miss  Whack  thumped  the  jingling  instrument, 
and  screwed  an  accompaniment  with  her  voice.  There  was  much 
chorusing  about  "Pope  and  rope,"  and  ''priest  and  beast,"  and 
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lai  901^'*  aiKl  tiien  the  tiling  yma  really  o^var.     After  all, 
ahsuid  we  not  w  tlnmkful  tlu^/90  mudi  msan^  can  evapoimie  in 

ids! 

Mi,  M'Qoantigan  was  himself  impatient  for  the  honr  of  eleven 
;  day,  aa  well  as  the  lady  who  awaited  his  coHung.  For  Mr. 
Gastn^  who  had  seen  Mrs.  Ferrier's  note  before  the  meeting,  in* 
formed  him  that  its  writer  was  a  widow  lirii^  in  a  yery  good  house, 
aad  OBJoying  a  yeiy  &ir  inocnne.  Oar  Trish  friend  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  fazbcy  that  love,  and  not  thecdogy,  was  the  magnet  which 
bad  drawn  lbs.  Ferrier  into  hk  influence.  And  he  came  into  her 
presence  at  the  appointed  time,  attired  in  a  way  which  he  thought 
might  deepen  the  impression  already  made  on  har. 

She,  cfa  her  side,  was  preparing,  as  you  may  believe,  the  best 
and  oalost  way  of  winning  his  confiidaice,  and  turning  it  to  her  one 
great  purpoee.  Sb&  never  suspected  hk  klaitity  with  Bryan  O'CuL 
lamore,  the  cruel  betrayer  of  poor  lbs.  Boberts,  and  also  the  £Bith^  * 
of  her  daxj^ter.  Mr.  Dowlas,  in  his  important  letter  to  her,  had 
mentjoned  O'Cullamore's  employment,  nearly  twenty  years  before, 
in  the  very  capacity  now  assumed  by  M'Quantigan.  But,  not  being 
the  most  important  fietct  of  the  story,  it  had  not  much  impressed 
Meb.  Ferrier,  and  was  now  scarcely  remembered  by  her.  In  truth, 
it  ean  be  well  believed  that  she  knew  not  half  the  extent  of  Orange 
impodence.  She  could  not  have  understood,  in  her  ignorance  of 
controversial  hardihood,  that  any  man  convicted  of  so  mean  and 
in&yoaoug  a  crime  could  assume,  thou^  protected  by  never  so  many  i' 
folds  of  a2ta«,[the  position  of  a  religious  advocate !  That  Mrs.  Dowlas  ' 
neverhit  upon  the  identity  may  look  more  striking  still.  Butsome- 
thiiig  in  her  nature  always  blinded  her  to  anything  which  would 
extenuate  the  £Biults  of  her  neighbours. 

Mr.  M'Quantigan,  as  you  rememb^,  had  no  knowledge  but  that 
Eva  was  his  daughter.  Nor  had  he,  at  present,  heard  of  the  deatti 
and  unexpected  will  of  Mr.  GryfEyth. 

He  fofund  Mrs.  Ferrier  seated  near  a  desk,  in  which  a  drawer 
-mm  vifflbly  open.  Sbe  had,  indeed,  been  looking  up  one  or  two 
lettero  wfa^h  referred  to  the  girl  so  much'an  object  of  her  dread. 
Periiaps,  considering  all  things,  it  was  not  so  very  absurd  in  Mr. 
MK^uantigan  to  feuicy  that  he  had  won  a  heart  unknown  to  hiipMself. 
He  might  be  called  a  handsome  man.  He  was  really  very  litUe  the 
worse  ita  the  twenty  years  which  had  passed  over  him  sinoe  he 
obtained  such  fatal  ascendancy  over  poor  Susanna  Boberts. 

He  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  insolent  swaggering  tongue 
was  not  always  an  obstacle  to  female  feivour.  Mrs.  Ferrier  was  not 
a  woman  to  admire  him  for  that.  But  she  thought  only  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  him.  Scrupulous  gentleness  would  have  made  him 
uadesB  altt^ether.     So  j&&s.  Ferrier  went  straight  on  her  crooked 
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waj  (as  the  gentleman  himself  might  have  said),  aiid  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  disgrace,  i^prer  to  open  them^mtii,  daik iinct Iddeous, it  en. 
cirded  her  as  with  a  stream  that  flows  between  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

Mr.  M'Qoantigan  made  what  he  considered  a  very  elegant 
bow,  and  accepted  her  invitation  to  sit  down.  Then  she  began  in 
a  way  well  calculated  by  her  beforehand. 

^'  lam  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  upon  me,  Mr.  M'Quan- 
tigan ;  I  was  afraid  you  might  think  me  very  presuming. " 

'   '^  Not  at  all,  ma'am.     I'd  be  proud  to  go  after  you  anywhere. 
I  hope,  ma'am,  you  were  pleased  with  our  meeting  last  night  ?" 

''Very  much  pleased  indeed,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  Especially 
pleased  witlv  the  wonderful  and  forcible  speech  you  gave  us  yourself. 
I  was  truly  sorry  I  could  not  hear  it  all.  The  fajct  is,  I  was  taken 
with  the  toothache — ^I  really  believe  it  was  the  effect  of  your  speech- 
well  made  up  to  me  by  the  pleasure  of  what  I  did  hear." 

''She  is  in  love  with  me,  there's  no  question  about  it,"  the 
sanguine  Murphy  thought  within  himself.  '*  I  must  encourage  her 
a  little  to  come  to  the  point." 

Then  he  went  on  aloud : 

''Oh,  ma'am,  oh,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  it  was  a  glorious  meeting 
which  we  had!  We  shall  light  up  such  a  fire  in  En^and 
as  will  never  be  quenched — ^never,  until  the  popish  priests  and  their 
damnable  idols  are  utterly  consumed  and  confounded.  I  go  very 
•  shortly  away  from  here,  to  arouse  the  same  spirit  elsewhere  in  the 
country." 

**  Well,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  I  hope  that  wherever  you  go  you'll 
meet  with  the  success  you  deserve.  I  do  very  much  wish  I  could 
'aid  you  in  any  way.  But  do  you  not  sometimes  feel  a  little  weary 
pf  this  wandering  life  1" 

'*  It  only  wants  a  word  or  two  more,"  thought  Murphy  again. 
'*  But  she  might  be  offended  if  I  did  it  too  soon."     Then  he  said : 

**Mrs.  Ferrier,  it's  not  of  doing  good  that  the  likes  of  me 
would  ever  be  weary  at  all.  But  I'd  be  thankful  to  settle  down 
with  a  home  and  a  wife.  But  I  never  hope  for  such  a  blessing  as 
that." 

*  f  You  should  not  say  that  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  Come  now,  don't 
be  offended,  though  it's  somewhat  unusual,  I'm  aware,  to  talk  as 
I  am  doing ;  but  I  happen  to  know  that,  at  least  in  one  quarter, 
your  excellent  qualities  are  fully  admired,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say 
you  yourself  are  loved." 

Comld  any  words  have  heem.  plainer  1  M'Quantigan  was  within 
an  ace  of  dropping  on  his  knees,  and  saying  something  which 
would^have  brought  the  intwview  to  a  very  strange  conclusion. 
But  something  in  the  lady's  air — something  much  more  easy  to 
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A  detect  than  to  define — ^kept  him  from  taking  her  quite  at  het  word, 
f  encouraging  as  that  word  was. 

"Well,  ma'am,'\he  said;  ''would  some'kind  angel  tell  me 
where  this  comfort  is  to  be  found  ?  " 

•*  Ah,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  you're  like  all  men — ^very  vain,  I  see. 
Now  111  leave  it  to  you  to  find  out  for  yourself.  And  (of  course 
we  are  both  aware  that  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  I  wa$  saying) — and  I  very  much  wish,  Mr. 
M'Quantigan,  to  ask  after  a  certain  young  lady  now  in  Wales — I 
mean.  Miss.  Roberts. " 

**  Hiss  Roberts  I "  The  excellent  Murphy  was  startled  indeed. 
If  Mrs.  Ferrier  knew  how  lately  he  had  seen  ''  Miss  Boberts," 
she  almost  certainly  knew  the  tie  between  them,  and,  therefore, 
the  shamefol  history  of  his  former  life.  Had  she  brought  him  into 
her  house  only  to  convict  and  denounce  him?  No,  that  were 
absurd.  If  she  wished  to  marry  him  (and  she  had  all  but  said  so 
now),  it  hardly  mattered  whether  his  former  career  was  known  to 
her  or  not. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  I  know  all  about  you  and  Miss 
Boberts.  I  know  that  you  and  she  are  bound  together  by  no  com- 
mon  tie.     Now,  am  I  not  right  ?  " 

** Right,  Mrs.  Ferrier? — to  be  sure,  you're  right  altogether. 
But  may  I  just  ask  how  you  know  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  heard  it  from  one  of  the  family — ^from  the  young  lady's 
aunt,  in  short.  And  I  know  that  your  claim  is  a  rightfrd  one,  and 
that  you  have,  in  £em^,  received  great  encouragement" 

*'  He  speaks  very  confidently,"  she  was  thinking  all  the  while ; 
**  and  I  don't  think  he'd  readily  give  her  up.  Let  me  get  them  to 
exchange  some  words,  which  can  be  shown  to  that  obstinate 
Bich(urd  of  mine ;  or  (better  still)  let  me  contrive  for  him  to  catch 
them  together,  and  I  shall  gain  the  day,  after  all." 

He  was  quick  in  replying  to  her  latest  remark : 

**  Encouragement,  did  you  say  I'd  got  from  her,  Mrs.  Ferrier  ? 
Well,  you  see,  as  things  were,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  encourage 
me.  To  do  anything  else  would  have  brought  on  an  exposure,  you 
see.  She  did  the  only  wise  thing  she  could,  and  it'll  be  the  better 
for  us  both,  I  trust." 

.  •  *  The  worst  that  even  I  expected, ' '  poor  Mrs.  Ferrier  exclaimed 
within  herself.  **  The  wretched  girl  has  parted  with  every  shred 
of  character,  and  this  man  talks  quite  coolly  of  it  to  me !  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear ;  what  depravity !  But  it's  all  the  better  for  my 
purpose,  and  I  really  wish  Richard  had  done  no  worse."  *'  But 
now,  excuse  me,  'Mi.  M'Quantigan,"  she  again  addressed  him. 
''But  I  know  and  admire  Miss  Roberts;  and  have  the  highest 
respect  for  you.     I  should  be  truly  glfid, — ^well,  now,  J'll  not  be 
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80  rode  as  to  be  personal, — suppose  we  say  it  wouH  be  an 
exceedingly  good  ^ng,  if  Miss  B^rts  were  married  very  soon. 
Now,  what,  Mr.  M'Qaantigan,  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

Mr.  M'Quantigan  thought  a  moment  or  two  before  he  said  any- 
thing. Why  should  this  lady  care  to  see  IBss  Roberts  married  ? 
Why,  doubtless,  because  she  wished  to  guard  against  having  a 
step-dau^iter  thrust  on  her  after  her  marriage. 

Mrs,  Ferrier  was  more  calculating  and  less  impulsive  in  hter 
passion  towards  him,  than  her  self-presumed  husband-eSect  had 
thought  her  to  be.  He  must  let  the  plum  fedrly  drop  into  his 
mouSi,  "and  refrain  irom  plucking  it,  even  with  &e  gentled  twitdx. 
Meantime,  he  mi^  regulate  his  aiHFwers  accoiding  to  her  ^ouu&ifeet 
widh  in  each  case. 

*'Miss  B(4)ert6  married  veryfloen — Eva  mamed  ^^ery  sooa, 
Mrs.  Ferrier  1  Why,  I{eay  iJbat  I  kmyw  it  be  a  very  IMtely  thing 
to  happen,  indeed." 

**  But  it  van  hardly  happen  witikout  ywi,  Mr.  MH^antigan." 

"  That's  very  right  and  very  true,  Mrs.  Ferrier.  It  ought  not, 
indeed.     But  it  shall  happen  mth  me,** 

''Well,  now,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  just  te  put  €^11  manner  of 
joking  aside,  and  come  to  the  point  at  once.  As  cme,  who  led  a 
very  iiappy  married  Hfe  herself,  while  it  lasted,  I  feel  for  all  who 
are  lonely  in  the  world,  and  should  like  to  make  them  luqspy,  if  I 
might : — and — allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  little  money  of 
nqrt)wn." 

At  this  point  has  TseUy  rose  from  Us  chair,  and  knelt  down 
and  kissed  her  hand. 
.     "  Blea^  angel,  that  you  are  I  I'll  teveyou  for-ever  and  ever !" 

•*Poor  man!"  dhe  only  thought.  "T3iepe'«  an  honest 
wanstthin  his  ^gratitude,  that^hows  how  desperately  he  longB  for 
the  means  of  marrying  her.  He'll  come  to  no  good  wilh  her,  but 
it  will  be  his  own  doing." 

1%ere  was  one  other  tiling.  Bid  Miss  Eva'B  Inshadmirer  know 
of  %er  absconding  and  robbing  her  uncle  and  aunt  1  If  not,  he 
might  now  be  in  ignoranoe  where  ^e  was.  So  she  -promp&j  adrod 
him  if  he  were  just  now  in  correspondence  with  Miss  Roberts. 

'^  I  hear  from  her  almost  every  day,"  was  his  reply,  dictated 
l^'the  implied  desire  for  an  affirmative  aasswer. 

''Well,    then,    Mr.    M^Qnantigan,   as  you   do    not   itppaar 
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<good  fortune  until  his  daughter  could  be  married,   young 'and 
handsome  though  she  were  *^so  he  proffered  a  oompromise. 

**  If  you*ll  only  believe  my  word,  my  dearest  madam,  I  assure 
you  that  she  shall  never  come  to  trouble  you  from  the  haj^ 
hour  -wtich  makes  us  man  and  wife.'* 

•  *  Oh,  I  wish  her  well,  I  am  sure  and  under  your  protection 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  her.  I  should  feel  myself  safe,  you 
know ; — ^what  am  I  saying  ?     I  mean,  we  should  get  on  better." 

*  *Mysweetestlady,now  only  say  whatyou'dhavemedoabouther. " 
''Well,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Furrier,  who  was  getting  rather 

fidgett^  under  Ite  warmth  of  his  Ijish  gratitude,  ''  I  tlmik  you 
reaQy  rfiould  tempt  her  to  write  to  you  sometiung  definite ;  not, 
pediaps,  to  fix  a  day,  but  just  to  say  that — ^loving  you  as  she 
must,  she  wishes  to  leave  it  ail  to  you,  and  awaits  your  own 
intentions.  Excuse  me  again,  Mr.  Ml^uantigan,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  your  happiness." 

*'  Excuse  me^  you  angel ! "  as  he  again  took  a  kiss  of  her  hand ; 
**  you  shall  just  be  contributing  the  whole  and  total  sum  —  by  my 
soul,  jou  shall !  Have  you  any  Irish  whi^ey  in  the  house  ?" 

'* '  Irish  whiskey  V  Well,  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  ratber  thiii: 
my  aon  had  s<»ne  ^an  he  was  here  ;  Til  inquire." 

There  was  some  whiskey,  not  Irish,  but  Scotdi,  and  Mm, 
Eeonier,  a  little  afraid  of  her  new  and  warm-hearted  friend,  eKcused 
hevseif  from  keeping  him  company  while  he  addressed  himself  to  it. 
She  had  a  pressii^  engt^ement,  she  said. 

And  so  she  left  him,  happy  in  his  foretaste  of  mastership  in  that 
same  house.  He  had,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
good  fortune  to  be  a  real  thing.  Yet  who  could  mistake  what  she 
liad  saidi  There  was  a  singular  inconsistency  about  her,  it  was 
true,  and  when  she  seemed  most  thoroughly  to  confide  in  him,  in 
the  very  next  moment  she  put  on  a  look  of  coldest  indifferaM)e. 
However,  that  might  be  the  natural  reaction  of  the  indolence  her 
woman's  nature  had  been  doing  itself. 

His  own  course  was  very  clear.  He  must  get  a  pnmiise  bam 
his  dau^ter  (and  she  would  most  likely  ffve  it  for  the  asking), 
not  to  intrude  heicself  upon  him  in  any  wise.  And,  fortified  witib 
-fhas  aasuranoe,  he  might  win  at  once  a  promise  «of  anoth^  sort 
from  Ae  widow  lady,  who— somewhere  or  other — had  seen  and 
loved  himself. 

He  was  stoj^ng  at  a  very  good  hotel ;  almost  as  mudb  of  his 
latter  life  had  been  spent  in  such  abodes  as  in  residences  of  a  more 
private  kind,  and  his  up-and-down  life  had  made  him  aoquaiilted 
wiih  every  grade  of  modem  hostels,  from  the  houses  in  whidt 
princes  occasionally  lodged  to  the  grimy  beer-shops  where  bur- 
glaries were  planned  and  arranged,  aiwi  husbands  fought  their  wives. 
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In  Mr.  M'Quantigan's  way  home,  he  called  at  the  Post-office, 
and  inquired  for  letters.  "^ 

There  were  only  just  two  for  him]^  and  one  of  them  was  a  bill. 
The  other  we  will  read.      It  was  written  in  a  feminine  hand,  and 
it  took  the  Irishman  a  little  while  to  read  through,  which  he  did 
in  the  cofifee-room  of  his  hotel,  when  he  reached  it. 
Thus  ran  the — ^to  our  main  story— very  important  letter  :— 

^  DeveringUm  HaU,  Bridgewater^  September  9,  1856. 

<<  Dear  Mubpht, — ^It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  gramble  because  I  cannot 
.  at  present  send  you  any  money.  At  least  you  know  that  I  would  not 
refiise  you  anything  that  I  could  possibly  give  yoa.  But,  really  and  truly, 
you  ought  to  codbider,  that  I  have  suffered  and  risked  a  great  deal  ior  your 
sake  in  time  past ;  and  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  leave  me  in  peace,  until 
my  position  becomes  a  more  assured  one;  and  then,  dearest  Murphy,  you 
may  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  anxious  to  bring  back  as  much  of  the  good 
old  times  as  it  will  be  safe  and  prudent  for  us  to  do.  And  now  for  the 
prospect  which,  I  think,  is  £urly  open  to  me.  I  often  think  of  what  those 
horrid  aunts  who  brought  me  up  were  always  saying  one  to  another — *  I 
don't  think  Emma  understands  her  position ;'  ^  I  don't  think  Emma  is  aware 
that  she  will  have  to  gain  a  living  by  her  own  exertions. ' 

^^  This  was  all  their  talk  if  I  complained  of  getting  up  to  practise  the 
piano  at  six  in  the  morning,  while  they  lay  in  bed  until  noon.  K  the  said 
Emma,  now  more  than  thirty,  understands  her  ^e^ii^  position ; — this  it  is 
— I  shall  be  the  second  Mrs.  Campion  before  the  next  winter  is  followed 
by  another.  Events  have  played  into  my  hands.  Just  before  our  leaving 
town,  that  precious  Emily's  flirtation  with  young  lArking  (such  a  stupid 
young  fellow !  )  came  to  the  ears  of  her  papa,  who  straightway  took  her  ofiT 
en  a  visit  to  her  aunt  at  Dieppe.  If  e^e — but  not  he — could  have  been 
dropped  in  the  Channel  by  the  way,  it  would  have  saved  some  trouble  to 
the  whole  &mily,  for  she  is  a  most  tiresome  and  perverse  girL  And 
though  I  have  pretty  well  allowed  her  her  own  way  (as  the  simplest  and 
safest  course),  she  is  rather  worse  than  better  for  the  advantages  she  has 
had.  But  I  cannot  thank  her  sufficiently  for  provoking  her  papa  to  put 
her  out  of  the  way  for  a  time.  It  has  given  me  opportunities  which  I 
have  improved — and  last  Thursday — only  last  Thursday,  I  got  as  decided  an 
offer  as  a  man  with  a  wife  yet  living  could  possibly  make  me.  I  was 
suggesting  that,  my  pupil  being  away  from  home,  it  might  be  no  longer 
suitable  for  me  to  remain  at  the  Hall  Then  Mr.  Campion  fidgetted  in 
his  usual  way,  and  asked  me  if  I  objected  to  remain.  I  told  him  that,  with 
Deverington  and  its  people  my  hi^piest  recollections  would  evet*  be  corn- 
minted.  (And  it  was  no  great  falsehood,  for  my  life  has  been  but  a  sony 
affidr.)  Then  my  ^patron'  went  on— *If,  indeed,  it  be  so.  Miss  Varnish, 
why  cut  yourself  off  from  such  associations  so  soon?  The  highest 
aclmowledgement  which  a  gentleman  can  make  to  a  lady  shall  be  laid  at 
your  feet,  if  you  will  a  little  longer  brighten  my  ^oomy  house  I'  I 
oelieve  you  are  aware  what  that  means.     I  have  told  you  more  than  cmee 
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of  Mrs.  Campion's  failing  health,  «nd  queer  ways ; — ^how  she  runs  away, 
at  the  sight  of  company,  like  a  mouse  before  a  cat ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
tliis  discourages  company  from  coming  at  all.  (It  will  be  different  by  and 
by. )  But  tills  woman  does  perplex  me  not  a  little.  She  is  not  insane, 
and,  as  I  am  told,  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  she  was  as  lively  and  as 
fuU  of  conversation  as  any  lady  in  all  the  county.  K  she  is  not  insane, 
what  is  she  ?  My  dear  Murphy,  you  would  oblige  me,  and  (very  likely) 
benefit  yourself,  if  (as  you  know  so  many  persons  everywhere  )  you  could 
tell  me  if  anything  queer  is  known  or  rumoured  as  to  the  Campion  ^mily. 
Looking  forward  as  I  do  to  entering  that  family  myself,  it  greatly  concerns 
me  to  know.  And  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  that,  some- 
where or  other,  there  is  a  very  awkward  family  secret.  One  day,  not 
VOTy  long  ago,  I  was  up6tali*s  in  Mrs.  Campion's  room  (by  the  way,  she 
bates  me,  and  sees  no  more  of  me  than  she  can  avoid),  and  I  was  looking 
for  a  sheet  of  note-p^>er  to  write  at  her  request.  I  happened  to  put  my 
hand  on  a  drawer  in  a  standing  desk.  She  almost  screamed  out  to  me  to 
let  it  alone.  She  said,  ^  Don't  touch  that  I  You  shall  not  touch  that ! 
Nobody  shall  look  at  that  while  I  am  alive !'  I  wondered  if  she  were  a 
female  Bluebeard,  and  if  the  desk  held  the  mouldering  bones  of  her  six 
victims.  Then  it  seems  that  the  property  is,  after  all,  not  Mr.  Campion's, 
but  his  brother's ;  though  the  brother  appears  really  to  have  parted  with 
his  daims  beyond  the  power  of  reasonably  re-assertmg  them.  I  have  seen 
him  once.  He  is  a  very  silent^  unhappy-looking  man,  and  fully  bears  out, 
in  himself,  the  air  of  mysteiy  which  apparently  enwraps  the  Campion 
family.  To  crown  all,  he  is  married,  and  his  wife  is — nobody  seems  to 
know  where.  He  is  Mr.  Herbert  Campion.  My  *  patron, '  as  you  know, 
is  Mr.  Grendd  Campion.  Mrs.  Grerald  is  thought  to  be  failing  fast. 
Moreover,  any  great  shock  might  make  an  end  of  her  at  once.  It  is  quite 
pitiable  to  hear  of  her  changes  backward  and  forward,  from  his  lips  : '  My 
poor  wife  appears  to  feel  the  heat  a  great  deaL  *  ^  This  fine  summer 
weather  appears  to  benefit  my  poor  wife. '  It  would  be  stupid  to  blame 
him  because  he  has  thought  of  a  successor  to  her  already.  What  with  her 
illness  and  her  whims  (if,  indeed,  they  are  not  somethhig  worse)  she  has 
leH  him  virtually  a  widower  for  three  or  four  years  at  least.  She  is  just  a 
corpse,  only  not  so  stilL  « 

Remember  what  I  ask  you,  dear  Murphy,  and  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
keep  this  letter.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  find  myself  in  so  comfortable  a 
refuge  at  last  I  Our  mutual  fiiend.  Miss  Kelfinch,  told  me  (you  know 
when),  that,  though  she  could  not  retain  me  in  her  school,  she  would 
recommend  me  to  somebody  else.  She  did  not  know  then  of  what  a 
brilliant  success  she  was  laying  the  foundation-stone.  I  feai'  she 
would  not  have  done  as  much  if  she  had  but  known  all.  Yet  all  this 
family  mystery  fills  me  with  a  strange  uneasiness.  However,  you  will  teU 
me  anything  you  may  hear.    Write  to  me  soon  again. 

"  Yours  always, 

"Emi£A  Vabnish." 

M'C^antigan  complied  with  the  request  embodied  in  this  letter, 
and  destroyed  it  when  he  had  twice  or  thrice  reag[Jt.^  by  GooqIc 
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Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  got  a  letter  to  write  himsell 
It  took  him  but  a  very  few  moments  to  scribble  it  off.  It  was  written, 
a»  you  will  be  prepared  to  hear,  to  Miss  Roberts,  Lljmbwllyn 
Beotory,  and  it  contained  only  these  words : — 

'*The  Victoria  Hotel,  ,Ieaminffton,  10th  Sept,,  1856. 

"  Deab  Dattohteb, — ^I  haye  just  been  thinking  that  not  hacving  heard 
from  you  for  so  long  makes  me  anxious  to  know  how  you  are.  So  write 
me  a  letter  of  some  sort.  Only  make  it  a  very  affectionate  one,  for  I  am  a 
little  unweli  Say  you'll  always  do  whatever  your  papa  wishes  you  to  do  ; 
and  I  promise  you  your  papa  will  always  do  as  you  wish  him  to  do.  You 
mi^  put  a  five-pound  note,  or  a  ten-pound  note  in  your  letter,  before  yon 
tcM  it  up.    It  may  be  the  last  I  shaQ  ever  ask  of  you. 

Your  doting  father, 

MxmPHY  M^QCTANTKJAN. 

In  spite  of  his  inability  to  obtain  any  money  from  his  lady- 
friend  at  Deverington,  the  Lriahman  was  pretty  well  off  just  now. 
Even  suppose  his  dai^ter  Eva  sent  him  nothing,  there  was  lbs. 
Ferrier,  now  surely  available  for  any  requirements. 

So,  at  the  Leamington  Hotel,  and  living  on  its  best,  he  oon- 
tinned,  and  meant  to  continue.  Friday,  or  Saturday,  would  pro- 
bably bring  from  Eva  the  loving  and  dutiful  epistle  which,  at  Mrs. 
Ferrier's  desire,  he  had  written  to  demand  from  her.  And,  with 
such  a  reply  in  his  hand,  he  could  boldly  re-enter  the  widow  lady's 
presence,  and,  by  thankfully  accepting  her  proffered  hand,  secure 
himself  an  easy  and  merry  life  as  long  as  his  days  should  be  upon 
earth. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLD   AND    NEW   ACQUAINTANCB8. 

Mr.  Dykhart  and  Mr.  Sallow  were  in  consultation  together,  in 
a  private  room  at  the  *'  Golden  Cross."  It  was,  we  may  repeat, 
the  29th  of  August :  and  the  subject  of  the  Welsh  estates  had 
been  for  a  time  iaid  aside,  in  fetvour  [of  a  matter  at  once  more 
interesting,  and  more  perplexing,  and  that  matter  was— the  true 
and  rightfrd  parentage  of  Eva. 

The  narrative  confided  by  Mrs. ^Ferrier  into  Mr.  Ballow's  hands, 
had  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  perused  by  Mr.  Dykhart ;  and 
he  and  our  Minchley  friend  were  met  together,  to  bring  the  whole 
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Mr.  Fender's  hiHtory  of  his  adyenture  and  in  the  letter  of  the 
Welsh  dergTinaii.  But  what  we  want  is — ^not  confirmatioiL,  but 
explanation ;  and  that  ihia  pap^  ia  no  wa;  supplies.  We  know 
&  little  more  than.  Mr.  Fender  knew,  but  that  little,  more,  makes  the 
thing  darker  than  ever." 

' '  Yes,  indeed.  The  more,  we  learn  about  it,,  the  1^U3  we  seem 
to  know.  But,  Mr.  Dykhart,.  you  (I  understand  you  to  say)  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Campion  family  in  years  gone  by. 
Now,  I  was  not  without  hope  that  you  might  know  something  in 
iiieir  history,  something  in  their  circumstances,  which  would  give 
us  a  due  to  their  strange  proceedings.  But  you  appeal:  as  little 
able  to  account  for  their  proceedings  aa  I  am.  I  do  not  r^aid  it 
as  so  strangs  a. thing, — ^Mrs.  Campion's  attempt  (which  she  seems 
to  have  made)  to  impose  a  foundling  on  the  world,  for  her  own 
child.  Such  things  have  been  done,  and  sufficient  motives  far  such 
an  act  may  readily  otE&r  tiiemselves.  But  that  thdr  true  and 
genuine  ofi&pring  should  be  oast  out  into  tha  world — ^that  is  the 
mystery.  Could  it  be  all  the  work  of  some  one  else,— taking 
aiivantage  of  the  serious  breach  between  the  child's  parents,  and 
deairouSy  ft^m  purposes  of  his  own,  to  get  her.  out  of  the  way  ? 
And  thia  brings  me  round  to  the  question,.  Axe  you  acquainted  with 
any  fanuly  matters  of  tha  Campions  which  would  make  such  a 
matter  at  all  a  likely  thing!" 

*'I  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  any  such  knowledge.  Not 
that  my  ignorance  argues  the  absence  of  all^such  circumstances  ; 
iat  my  acquaintance  was  almost  entirely  with^  Mrs.  Campion's 
£Bunily, — ^with  the  Somerbys." 

"  You  knew  Mrs.  Campion  in  her  early  life  ?  and  you  formed  a 
high  ojunion  of  her  V* 

*^  A  most  lugh  opinion.  It  was  a  greater  sorroW  to  me  than  I 
can  well  describe,  when  my  fidend  Leybum,  only  the  other  day, 
told  me  that  scandal  had  fed  itself  upon  her  name.  I  coiild  not 
believe  it  then,  and  I  am  even  less  inclined^  to  credit  it  now. 
Bat  I  never  knew  Mr.  Campion.  I  used^  at  one  time,  to  hear  a 
good  deal  of  the  late  Mr.  Campion,  his  father." 

'*  Indeed  ?  Perhaj)s  it  might  be  worth  while  to  recall  what  you 
heaid  of  him.  You  know,  that  he  was  alive  for  several  years  after 
the  marriage  of  his  son  to  Miss  Somerby." 

**  Of  coiuse  he  was.  I  used,  to  hear  about  him  through  Lord 
HOTticult's  family.  They  had  a  place  in  Somersetshire — ^Mould 
House,  it  was  called — ^and  Somersetshire,  you  know,  is  Mr 
Campion's  county.  What  I  heard  of  old  Mr.  Campion  was  nothing 
very  good,  and  nothing  definitely  bad.  He  was  talked  of  as  being 
far  fixHn  an  amiable  mnn, — ^very  wayward  in  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  ready  to  do  very  absurd  things  rather    than  r^aia  from 
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gratifying  them.  He  had  something  of  that  character  which,  in 
more  lawless  times,  might  have  made  him  one  of  those  eccentric 
tyrants  whose  evil  memory  survives  them  in  strange  and  dark 
legends.  But  living,  as  he  did,  in  our  own  day,  I  never  heard  of 
his  going  beyond  those  petty  worries  which  a  capricious  man  may 
inflict  on  those  about  him.  I  see  no  way  of  coupling  Aim  with  the 
afiFair.  Not  but  what  a  better  knowledge  of  the  family  might 
have  caused  me  to  think  very  diflferently." 

**  I  should  say  it  is  as  well  to  note  down  all  the  information  we 
can  heap  together.  Some  future  discovery  may  give  it  an 
unknown  value.  But  you  were  just  now  speaking  of  scandal  as 
having  attached  itself  to  Mrs.  Campion,  whom  you  once  knew  and 
esteemed  as  Miss  Somerby.  I  know  how  greatly  you  desire,  as  I 
do,  that  we  should  come  to  a  right  imderstanding  of  all  these 
strange  things  ;  or  I  should  never  say  ^what  I  am  now  going  to  say. 
But  do  you  think  it  qtnte  impossible  that  such  unhappy  rumours 
may  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact  V 

"  I  do  feel  entirely  sure  that  they  are  utterly  unfounded.'' 

**  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  press  the  question  any  farther ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Dykhart,  it  may  have  occurred  to  you  how  much, 
in  case  they  were  irue  reports,  is  fully  accounted  for.  Mr.  Cam- 
pion's repudiation  of  Eva,  his  wife's  child;  his  separation  from 
Mrs.  Campion ;  the  seclusion  in  which  he  has  lived  ever  since." 

*^*  Yes,  I  acknowledge  all  that,  Mr.  Ballow,  and  I  should  not 
Uame  any  one  who,  judging  from  these  circumstances  -only,  took 
the  most  unfavourable  view  of  Mrs.  Campion's  character.  I  speak 
from  some  personal  knowledge  of'  her,  and  circumstantial  evidence 
does  not  weigh  with  me  so  much  as  that." 

'*  Pardon  me  just  once  again,  but  your  knowledge  of  the  lady 
was  when  she  was  very  young,  you  say.  Do  you  feel  so  sure  that 
she  might  not  be  greatly  and  fearfully  changed  in  after  years  ?  Is 
it  quite  safe  to  argue  that  she  would  always  continue  as  pure-minded 
as  you  once  knew  her  1" 

*^  Mr.  Ballow,  I  own  how  reasonable  yotu:  questions  are.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  sorry  return  on  my  side,  for  I  am  going  to  repeat 
my  convictions,  while  oflfering  no  proof  of  what  I  say.  I  am  about 
to  give  nothing  but  my  word  for  what  it  would  be  much  more  just 
to  give  actual  evidence.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Campion  within  the  last 
few  days.  To  tell  you  where  I  foimd  her  would  be  to  break  my 
solemn  promise  to  herself;  therefore,  I  can  but  assure  you  that  I 
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"  But  is  it  not  a  pity  that  she  would  not  say  what  it  really  was  ? 
For  I  conclude  she  did  not  tell  you." 

"  No,  she  did  not ;  and  at  that  time,  not  anticipating  how  soon 
I  should  meet  her  daughter  (whom  she  supposes  to  be  with  Mr, 
Campion),  I  did  not  trouble  myself  so  much  about  the  question. 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  she  will,  in  time,  confide  in  me  more 
folly.  But  I  should  destroy  all  chance  of  that  if  I  were  too 
urgent  with  such  inquiries.  Tou  will  gather  from  this  that  I  have 
the  means  of  seeing  her  frequently.  ThsA,  is  the  case..  But  our 
meeting  was,  so  to  speak,  quite  accidental  at  first.  I  have  had 
only  two  interviews  with  her  as  yet.  At  the  latter  of  them  I 
persuaded  her  to  something  which  may  prove  of  some  assistance  to 
us.  I  think  you  understand  that,  cu  she  believes^  the  child  remained 
with  her  father,  or,  in  one  way  or  another,  under  the  father's  care. 
So  she  told  me.  And,  at  that  time,  I  had  no  proof  that,  in  this 
belief,  she  was  at  all  mistaken ;  although  the  Leybums  understood 
that  sJie  had  taken  the  child.  But  now,  having  seen  Miss  March, 
as  she  is  called,  and  having  become  convinced  that  she  is  the 
diild,  although  brought  up  by  neither  her  father  nor  her  mother 
one  tiling  which  Mrs.  Campion  told  me  occurred  to  my  recollec- 
tion very  forcibly.  She  said  that  not  long  after  the  dreadful  sepa- 
ration [from  her  husband  and  her  daughter  she  wrote  to  beg  that, 
if  deemed  unworthy  to  educate  the  child,  she  might  be  permitted 
occasionally  to  see  her.  Her  husband  wrote  a  refusal  of  her 
request  in  terms  which  (she  declared)  were  somewhat  perplexing  to  ' 
her.  All  that  his  reply  made  clear  was,  that  her  petition  was  to 
remain  ungranted.  Now,  she  has  permitted  me  to  take  a  copy  of 
that  letter.  And  before  I  oflfer  any  comment  upon  it,  you  shall 
read  it,  and  consider  for  yourself  what  interpretation  should  be 
placed  upon  it.     Here  it  is." 

And  Mr.  Dykhart  drew  forth  the  copy  which,  not  many  days 
before,  he  had  taken  of  Mr.  Campion's  seemingly  cruel  letter. 
Mr.  Ballow  read  accordingly : — 

"  Uth  June,  1842. 
^  Adela,*^!  do  not  find  fault  with  your  desire  of  seeing  that  unfortunate 
child,  whom  your  deceitful  dealing  has  placed  in  so  cruel  a  position.  I 
think  it  rather  conunendable  in  you  that  your  feeUngs  towards  her  are  not 
endidj  selfish.  And  the  thought  that  the  excellence  which  I  once 
believed  jour's  was  not  counterfeit  altogether  will  be  of  some  comfort  to 
me,  in  the  future  of  sorrow  and  mourning  which  now  too  surely  lies  before 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  for  yourself  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  foolish  and  selfish  thing  to  persevere  in  the  wish  you  have 
ex{»e8Bed.  Is  it  not  for  the  happiness  of  that  poor  diild,  that  she  should 
forget,  speedily  and  utterly,  the  parent  whom  she  must  know  no  more? 
Let  me,  however,  assure  you,  that  she  will  not  want  parental  care.    F<nh 
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saken,  and  worse  than  fbrsakeii,  as  she  has  been,  the  Lord  has  taken  he^ 
up.  She  has  gained  a  father,  while  (so  to  speak)  she  has  twice  lost  a 
mother.  Best  in  my  assurance  that  I  would  in  no  wise  inflict  on  the 
innocent  the  suffering  only  due  to  the  guilty.  The  child  is  committed  to 
safekeeping. 

And,  new,  Adela,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  better  for  us  to  ke^  entirely 
asunder.  We  could  not  be  happy  together.  I  know  that  the  honour  of 
my  name  is  safe  in  your  hands.  Yet  I  would  that  we  both  could  hide  omv 
selvesr  (.and  the  onhi^y  cause  of  our  parting)  from  the  knowiedgs  and 
commeoit  of  thewoiU..  I  was  mistaken  in  you,  and  feel  as  though  I  oofuld 
neyer  tnmt  again.  We  must  meet  no  more  in  this  life.  But  it  mi^  sot 
be  fcsrbidden  us  to  meet  again  in  the  life  hooeafW. 

^^  Yow  vBhuppj,  but  alwwf&  loving  hni^Mmd, 

^HbBBBBT  CAXrJDMi" 

Thus  raiE  the  letter  whieh  Mr.  Ballow  now  read,  as  hastily 
cqpfied  by  Mr.  Dykhart. 

'*I  may  just  obs^ve,"  sedd  the  latter  genilemaa,  ^^that 
though  I  wrote  this  off  rather  quickly,  yet  I  made  no  mistake  in 
the  transcribing.  I  was  careful  as  to  each  word.  And  now  let 
me  ask  what  you  think  oi  it  ?" 

'^  Why,  coupling  it  with  what  we  know  fimn  other  sooiceBy 
I  cannot  doubt  what  it  was  which  the  writer  intended  to  es^curesa. 
Be  —  thai  is,  Mr.  Campion  —  writes  under  the  idea  that  the 
plan  of  imposing  upon  bun  the  child  of  Mrs.  Boberts  as  his  own 
had  been  actually  carried  out.  His  allusion  to  the  friend  unex* 
pectedly  raised  up  for  the  child  is  meant  for  Mr.  Fenier.  I  cannot 
doubt — ^if  I  ever  doubted  very  much — ^that  the  gentleman,  of 
name  unknown,  who  called  to  inquire  as  to  the  child,  was  Mr. 
Campion  himself." 

''Certainly !  it  must  have  be«a  he.  But  then,  how  came  he 
to  be  so  fearfully  mistaken  ?  If  Mrs.  Campion  was  really  privy  to 
ihaA  abortive  attempt  in  Scarlington  House — and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  can  bring  myself  to  believe  her  guilty  of  so 
much  as  that — ^it  must  be  that  her  husband  thought — ^thinks  still, 
most  likely — ^that  the  child  was  really  palmed  off  upon  himself 
and  the  world  as  his  own.  Hence  his  unforgiving  anger ;  hence 
all  ihe  misery  to  which  he  has  doomed  both  Us  wife  and  himself. 
And  hence  it  is  that  our  youthful  friend,  as  fisu*  as  her  rightful 
position  is  concerned,  has  been  made  a  disowned  outcast.'* 

*'  So  I  should  say.  Yet  how  came  it  to  pass  that  Mr.  Campion 
WBs  so  readily  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  wife's  treadieiy  ? 
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after  the  discovery  and  rupture  with  her  husband.  But  that  very 
£ict  only  shows  that  she  had  cause  for  all  the  horror  with  which  it 
sgfeaiB  to  have  afflicted  her.  I  think,  with  you,  that  some  evil 
agoQcy  was  at  work  elsewhere.  If  we  could  get  hoU  of  Mr. 
Cftmpion,  or  if  Mrs,  Cam]Hon  could  nerve  herself  to  give  us  full 
particulars  of  the  a£Gur,  as  known  to  her,  our  doubts  might  all  be 
cleared  away." 

'<  Is  there  no  hope  of  these  things  V* 
**  I  have  great  hope — ^very  great  hope — ^that  Mrs.  Campion  will 
confide  in  me  more  fully  by-and-bye.  To  press  her  too  hastily 
would  very  greatly  retard  our  chances  of  success ;  and  as  to  Mr. 
Campion^  I  understand  that  he  purposes  returning  to  England  in 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  October.  He  is  said  to  be  travelling 
in.  North  America  now.  I  am  informed  that  he  will  almost  cer. 
taialy  stop  a  few  days  in  London,  and  I  know  at  which  hotel  he  is 
accostomel  to  stay.  Now,  if  it  be  wittmi  the  powers  of  am- 
tdvance,  I  should  say  that,  we  must  see  him  when  he  comes.  We 
nust  both  wait  upon  him,  and,  if  we  can,  before  anyone  else 
obtains  speech  of  him.  We  do  not  know  who  may  be  watchii^  to 
thwart  us  even  now.  Will  you  endeavour  to  contrive  this  meeting 
with  him  ?  We  must  come  with  all  our  documents  ready  to  lay 
before  him.;  and  we  must  not  allow  him,  angry  and  impatient  as 
he  will  very  likely  be,  to  turn  us  out  until  he  has  heard  every 
WGtd  we  think  px)per  to  say  to  him.  Are  you  of  the  same  <^pinion 
wilh  myself?" 

^'  Entii>riy  so ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  cany  out  the  ^an 
you — ^I  think,  most  wisely — ^rcupose.  But,  as  it  must  be  several 
weeks  heiote  we  can  see  Mr.  Campion,  is  there  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  meantime  ?  Is  there  no  possible  way  of  ascertaining  who$e 
contrivance  has  wrought  all  this  error  and  mischief?" 

''  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  that  just  now.  The  person  most 
interested  in  making  Mr.  Campion  appear  childless  is  his  brother 
QeraUL  But  he  bears  a  name  which  should  exempt  him  fix>m 
raspidon,  and  we  are  not  driven  as  of  course  to  believe  him  guilty. 
We  do  not  know  into  whose  hands  his  brother  may  have  fallen, 
ec  whose  interest  it  may  have  been  to  detach  him  from  his  lawftd 
&mily  ties.  Tou  have  looked  into  the  Begister,  at  Fulham,^£or 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Campion's  child?" 

"Yes;  and  I  find  that  on  the  14th  of  April,  1839,  Teresa, 
the  daughter  of  Herbert  and  Adela  Campion,  was  baptised  in  due 
form.  I  also  find  her  name  in  the  Begistay  of  Births  as  of  one 
bom  in  Fulham,  on  the  14th  of  March  in  that  same  year." 

''  Then  our  young  friend  is  only  in  her  eighteenth  year  ?" 

''So  it  would  seem.  She  looks  so  much  older  that  if  the 
evidence  of  her  identity  were  less  strong,  I  confess  I  should  enter-^ 
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tain  some  doubt.     But  I  do  not  see  that  the  thing  is  incredible, 
as  it  is." 

''  Nor,  indeed,  do  I.  And  now  I  recollect  that  her  aunt  Julia, 
to  whom  she  bears  so  marvellous  a  resemblance,  was  thought  very 
forward  in  appearance  for  her  age.  By  the  way,  does  Miss  March 
— we  had  better  continue  to  call  her  so,  for  the  present — does  she 
go  back  with  you  to  Minchley?" 

'*  WT:iy,  yes;  I  do  not  see  what  other  plan  we  can  pursue. 
But,  for  one  or  two  reasons,  I  really  wish  we  could  hit  on  some 
other." 

**  Indeed !  Will  it  be  rude  in  me  if  I  ask  why  V 

"I  lun  only  too  glad  to  have  such  questions  to  answer.  Why 
as  it  will  scarcely  surprise  you  to  hear,  of  course  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  gossip  about  Eva,  and  all  this  series  of  discovery  and 
oounter-discovery  J  and,  for  a  time,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  if  Eva  could  live  away  from  Minchley.  But  I  do  not 
iee  Low  it  ia  very  well  to  be  done.  Now  that  we  feel  so  certain 
that  ehe  is  a  real  lady  by  birth  and  parentage,  it  would  scarcely 
answer  for  lier  to  be  living  with  good  Mrs.  Check." 

*  *  No,  to  be  sure  not.  My  wife  and  I  would  gladly  entertain 
her  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  Mrs.  Dykhart's  health  hardly 
admits  of  our  having  visitors,  and  the  Leybums,  I  know,  are  going 
from  home  for  several  weeks.  I  was  going  to  propose  a  plan  of 
my  own,  T  have  an  old  aunt,  of  the  name  of  Toning,  living  at 
ChelforJ,  only  a  few  miles  from  Deverington  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
CampioDs,  you  know.  When  I  went  to  see  her,  about  a  month 
ago  or  more,  she  was  wishing  she  could  find  some  nice  young  lady 
to  live  with  her  as  a  companion.  Now  my  aunt  is  a  rather  eccen- 
trie  old  lady ;  but  I  can  answer  for  it  that  she  would  treat  any 
young  person  living  with  her  in  such  a  capacity  as  her  equal 
altogether.  Now,  if  Miss  March  herself  approved  of  this  plan, 
should  you  object  to  her  taking  up  her  abode  with  my  aunt  for  a 
time!  It  might  procure  her  an  entrance  into  the  very  society 
in  which  ^  if  her  rightful  claims  are  ultimately  made  clear,  it  wiU 
be  her  place  to  move.  Moreover,  we  do  not  know  how  much  it 
tiagbt  not  assist  in  smoothing  the  way  towards  the  discovery  we 
both  so  much  desire." 

*'Tnie,  I  see  much  to  commend  the  plan.  If  Eva  likes  the 
idea  herself,  I  have  no  objection  to  oflfer  on  my  side.  I  am  not  so 
surts  that  we  shall  get  the  acquiescence  of  Mrs.  Ballow.  She  will 
tliiok  of  all  those  terrible  uncles  in  the  story-books,  who  murder 
their  nephe^vs  and  nieces,  as  well  as  rob' them.  However,  as  my 
wife  has  determined  that  this  affsdr  must  and  shall  arrive  at  a 
triumphant  deno^iemerU^  why,  it  would  not  be  very  consistent  in  her 
to  feel  seriously  frightened.''  r^         t 
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^Then,  if  you  will  oonsult  Mrs.  Ballow  and  Miss  March,  I, 
meandme,  will  write  to  my  aunt  Torring ;  I  know  that  if  she  has 
suited  herself  it  must  have  been  very  recently." 

Eva,  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  going  back  at  once  to  curious, 
go^ping  Minchley,  caught  rather  eagerly  at  the  proposal  which 
Mr.  Dykhart  had  made.  Mrs.  Ballow,  when  she  heard  of  it,  did 
certainly  think  it  a  venturesome  one.  However,  all  romances, 
with  few  exceptions,  end  well,  and  Eva's  romance  appeared  to 
be  going  according  to  precedent ;  and  if  any  terrible  incidents  did 
oome  out  of  this  journey  into  Somersetshire,  they  would  issue  in 
good,  no  doubt.  So  Mrs.  Ballow  wrote  back,  that  she  had  no 
decided  objection  to  offer  to  the  scheme,  which  did,  however,  fill  her 
with  a  lively  anticipation  of  something  horrible. 

On  the  very  same  day  which  brought  this  lett^  from  Minchley 
there  came  a  letter  from  old  Mrs.  Torring,  to  say  that  she  should 
have  very  great  pleasure,  on  her  nephew's  recommendation,  in 
trying  how  she  and  Miss  March  were  suited  one  to  another. 

And  the  upshot  of  all  these  arrangements  was,  that  on  Saturday, 
the  6th  of  September,  Eva,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Check,  went  down 
into  Somersetshire  to  Mrs.  Torring,  to  remain  during  a  month  for 
certain,  for  such  longer  time  as  mutual  liking  and  mutual  con- 
venience  might  render  agreeable  to  both  parties.  It  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  Eva,  all  this  while,  was  forgotten  by  her  friends  in  Wales. 
It  was  not  thought  expedient,  imtil  the  arrangements  could  be 
made  complete,  to  inform  Mr.  Dowlas  of  the  wealth  in  store  for  him. 
Not  to  make  her  continued  absence  from  Tremallyoc  too  much 
of  a  wonder,  Eva  did  inform  him  that  she  was  endeavouring,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  her  lawyer,  to  contrive  some  conces- 
sion in  his  feivour.  The  nonentity  of  their  relationship  would  not 
be  made  known  to  him  imtil  the  other  matters  were  all  made  ready. 

To  Mrs.  Boberts  Eva  wrote,  assuring  her  of  a  sufiicient  income 
for  her  own  enjoyment ;  but  warning  her  against  acting  as  though 
she  had  become  very  rich.  This  caution  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  poor  woman  herself.  For,  as  Mr.  Lewis  heard 
through  old  Miss  Tudor,  Mrs.  Boberts  was  beguiling  her  lonely  days 
by  a  series  of  tea-parties — tea-parties  as  gay  as  decorum  allowed 
in  a  house  out  of  which  a  funeral  had  so  recently  passed.  Not  as 
yet  had  she  succeeded  in  showing  the  splendid  tea-service  to  her 
sister's  envying  eyes.  Mrs.  Dowlas  continued  sulkily  resentful, 
and  that  supreme  drop  of  joy  in  Mrs.  Boberts's  cup,  figurative  and 
literal,  was  to  remain  imtasted  for  ever.  But,  as  there  was  really 
n(^mowing  to  ivhat  extravagance  this  foolish  woman  might  be 
tempted,  on  the  strength  of  her  daughter's  fictitious  heirship,  it 
was  a  positive  duty  to  give  her  some  idea  that  things  were  not  as 
she  supposed. 
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A  4ay  or  two  before  MiflB  March  wentjiown  into  Somex'set. 
shire,  she  received  a  letter  -fixym  Mr.  Bowlas,  in  -whidi  be  flpote  of 
Kuiphy  M'Quantigan.  He  reminded  Eva  how  he  had  punmiwd 
her,  as  a  means  of  securing  ^Snsanna  against  any  approaches  of 
ihe  Irishman,  to  make  some  few  inquiries  as  to  the  reoent  life  of 
the  great  Protestant  advocate.  He  now  could  tell  her  that  his 
inqtiiries  had  issued  in  a  result  at  once  painful  and  pieanb^. 
Painful,  inasmuch  as  they  revealed  fresh  wickedness  in  a  man 
already  known  to  be  so  wicked;  pleasing,  inasmudi  as  tiray 
afforded  a  means  of  guarding  TSxs,  Roberts  against  him.  ^  I 
learn,"  Mr.  Dowlas  wrote,  **fliatthis  unhappy  man,  employing 
his  old  pretence  of  controversial  zeal,  obtained,  some  -few  jnears 
ago,  an  employment  connected  witib  a  ladies'  school  (I  believ^e  he 
taught  Latin  and  one  or  two  other  things)  ;  but  what  chiefly 
concerns  us  is,  that  some  very  questionable  intercourse  betireen 
himself  and  one  of  the  under-teachers  there  compelledj  4fae 
mistress  at  once  to  dismiss  them  both.  And,  should  he  pexBOGnte 
your  mother  with  any  serious  proposals,  it  will  be  something  to 
have  this  matter  against  him.  Tour  accession  to  so  much  weaUh 
is  likely,  I  fear,  to  bring  him  upon  you,  when  he  hears  of  it.  It 
is  3ad  i»  speak  to  you  of  your  fether  as  of  your  enemy ;  hut  we 
are  both  agreed  that  all  your  duty  is  due  to  your  innoeent  pasFent. 
My  children  send  you  -fiheir  best  love." 

Eva  was  glad  to  be  assured  that,  in  about  a  week,  -tte  whoJe 
truth  of  the  affair  would  be  just  as  well  known  to  the  faaarily  in 
Wales  as  to  herself. 

The  evening  wae  coming  on,  when  she  entered  the  -town  of 
Chelford,  in  the  fly  which  had  brought  her  from  Bridgewate: 
station.  Mrs.  Torring  lived  in  an  old-fEishioned  house  in  Ifce 
outskirts  of  ihe  quiet  little  lown.  Jfcs.  Check  and  Eva  aHgbted 
at  the  gate,  andthe  luggage  was  carried  in  through  the  little 
garden  in  front  to  the  house-door.  At  -that  door  stood  Mre. 
Torring.  She  was  scarcely  a  woman  whom  you  would  pass  at  any 
time  without  regarding,  and  Eva,  of  course,  was  disposed  to 
look  at  her  attentively. 

She  was  decidedly  tall.  She  carried  her' eighty-four  years  as 
weU  as  ever  so  great  a  numTjer  was  borne  since  Ao  days  of  ear 
sqjoum  shrank  to  their  present  brief  span,  ^e  was  Tery  neariy 
as  upright  as  she  could  have  been  at  twenty.  Sie  wore  her  own 
hair,  white  as  wool,  but  abundant  in  quantity.  Almost  as  white 
was  the  tint  of  her  feice,  and  though  you  could  scarcely  say  that 
her  features  carried  so  muc  has  the  relics  of  any  beauty ;  yet,  -so 
geirtly  had  the  hand  of  tune  passed  over  them,  that,  with  the 
tale  of  years  which  was  written  on  them,  they  were  most 
attractive  now.     She  walked  wonderfully  ;  her  eyesight  was  good, 
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sod  her  bearing  wouM  have  l>een  quick  for  a  parson  in  the  prime 
of  i%.  Eva  hacl  been  warned  to  expect  that,  wrdi  manners 
fundamentally  good,  this  lady  mingled  a  few  eccentricities.  %e 
ionnd  tire  warning  available  at  the  very  first.  When  she 
jqcgproached  the  door,  at  which  Mrs.  Torring  was  standing,  ^ae 
oM  lady  gave  utterance  to  her  apparent  aiStonishment  in  one 
emphatic — **  Law !" 

Eva  scarcdy  knew  what  to  say  on  her  side.  Bat  she  wa^ 
presently  greeted  ^rery  intelligibly  and  warmly. 

"Well,  my  dear,  Pm  very  glad  to  see  you,  andl  hope  we  shall 
get  on  well  together.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  very  pretty.  I  was 
never  so  pretty  as  you  are,  but  I'll  tell  you  what — I  was  tmoe  as 
joung ;  yes,  I  was  indeed.  And  how  old  do  you  think  I  am  now  ? 
"Why,  I'm  eighty-four ;  and  I've  had  a  very  comfDrtable  life,  and 
am  very  well  off  in  my  old  age.  Well,  now  come  in,  and  have 
jfpaar  tea,  and  Patterson  diall  show  you  up  to  your  room.  Why, 
irtio  lifffeyou  got  here  ?  " 

Eva  presented  Mrs.  Check,  and  Mrs.  Torring,  with  peremptory 
bospHality,  insisted  tlmt  Eva's  escort  should  remain  witii  her  until 
the  Monday,  whidi  arrangement  was  accepted.  Eva  made  a  move- 
ment  towards  the  staircase. 

"Law,  Patterson!  "  said  her  mistress,  **why,  you  look  as  if 
you'd  lost  your  wits,  ffliow  the  young  lady  to  her  room,  and  look 
out  to  see  where  you  can  put  the  old  one." 

Mtb.  Patterson,  who  really  had  been  looking  as  one  -firom  whom 
Ae  present  has  Tanished,  and  whose  iiioughts  are  gone  back  into 
Hhe  past,  now  started,  as  one  suddenly  awakened,  and  performed 
Iter  Anty  towards  ^va.  Miss  March  knew  that  servants  are  not 
always  well  disposed  towards  persons  in  the  capacity  in  wbkh  die 
had  onne  to  Cbdfeid,  and  she  was  very  mudi  rdieved  to  find  Mrs. 
Tenrhi^'s  ^nrindpal  servant  so  extremely  attentive.  Pat?terson 
seemed  to  take  -a  positive  pleasure  in  consulting  her  as  to  every 
little  vnrangement  involved  in  the  taking  possession  of  her  room. 
She  locked  at  Eva,  and  watched  the  replies  which  her  questions 
akDed  forth,  just  Iflce  some  one  waiting  for  l^e  responses  of  a 
m^faty  oracle.  It  would  have  been  an  attention  almost  qapressive, 
tmltj  that  Eva's  expectations  had  rather  run  the  otiier  way,  and  so 
Ihe  dnaspointment  could  not  be  too  complete. 

After  a  brirf  toilette,  Eva  joined  the  oM  lady  in  her  drawing- 
TMHB,  and  they  had  their  tea.  It  was  a  pleasant  room,  with  a 
Ijtfle  of  Ihat  -preoiseness  which  we  associate  rather  with  old  maids 
Hisn  witii  old  widows.  But  Mrs.  Torring  had  never  had  any 
children.  She  was  ^le  widow  of  a  colonel,  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world  in  her  time,  and,  what  had  now  become  a  distinc- 
tion very  rare,  had  visited  France  before  the  Revolution.     She 
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talked,  during  tea,  of  this  and  kindred  matters.  When  it  was 
qyer,  she  entered  on  things  more  directly  concerning  the  immediate 
present. 

The  old  lady  sat  back  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  large  book  on  an 
easel  before  her ;  but  she  was  not  reading. 

"Well,  my  dear,  now  I've  got  a  question  to  ask  you.  How 
do  you  think  you  shall  like  me  1  " 

"I  think  I  shall  like  you  very  well,"  EvaiSaid,  taking  Mrs. 
Torring  at  her  word,  and  giving  her  a  direct  reply. 

"  You  think  you  will?  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so,  because  it's  not  everybody  that  does  like  me.  There's  Miss 
Yamish,  at  Deverington  Hall,  she  doesn't  like  me  in  the  least ; 
she  knows  I've  found  her  out." 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  "  Eva  asked,  feeling  that  she  must  say 
something. 

**  A  friend  of  mine!     No — ^nasty  creature!     I  hope  I  know 

her  a  little  better.     She's  a  nasty,  wily,  slimy  thing.     I  as  good  as 

A         told  her  so  when  she  was  last  here.     What  do  you  think  she*s 

V       doing  ?    Why,  making  love  to  her  nu&er,  or  whatever  you  may 

call  him,  while  his  wife  is  still  alive.     There,  my  dear,  now  what 

do  you  think  of  such  conduct  as  that  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  think,  Mrs.  Torring,  it  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. But,  on  that  very  account,  one  should  be  qu^te  sure 
before  accusing  anybody  of  it."  H^    . . 

**Well,   my  dear;  you're  right  to  say  so.     I  com^Aer  that 
remark  of  your's  a  very  wise  and  proper  one.     Yes,  my  dear,  I  d©.^ 
You  know  we  are  told  never  to  spesJ^  evil  one  of  another.      But, 
as  for  that  nasty  thing,  we'll  have  her  some  day,  and  then  you 
shall  see  for  yourself." 

Eva  felt  no  particular  interest  in  the  blame  which  might  or 
might  not  attach  to  the  aspiring  Miss  Yarmsh.  Knowing  how 
bitterly  and  unjustly  she  herself  had  been  credited  with  matrimonial 
intriguing,  she  was,  perhaps,  rather  inclined  to  disbelieve  sudi 
accusations,  and  to  support  those  against  whom  th^  might  be 
levelled.  But  the  name  of  Deverington  Hall  had  a  very  great 
interest  indeed  for  Eva.  Before  parting  with  her  Minchley  friends 
on  the  previous  day  she  had  been  entrusted  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  fetcts  in  Mr.  Ballow's  own  possession,  and  likewise  of  all 
the  suppositions  which  had  been  built  upon  tliem.  And  she  had 
been  recommended,  in  case  the  chance  was  offered  her,  to  accept, 
by  all  means,  the  acquaintance  of  Deverington  Hall  and  its  inmates, 
llmt  such  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  her  at  all  Mrs.  Cam- 
pion's morbid  state  rendered  somewhat  improbable. 
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A    LIFE'S   MYSTERY 

BY   CLINTON   HOPE 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MAUDE. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Emma  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Lilias's  room  that  mommg.  They  were  to  depart  by  an  express 
train,  that  left  the  little  village  station  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
hence;  they  had,  therefore,  ample  time  to  prepare  for  their  journey. 
The  multifarious  luggage  of  mistress  and  maid  had  been  packed 
the  day  previously,  and  duly  taken  into  the  hall;  so  there  was 
nothing  now  for  either  to  do,  but  partake  of  breakfast  and  bid 
adieu,  or  not,  as  pleased  them,  to  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 

Lilias,  after  the  completion  of  her  toilette,  would  have  made  her 
way  into  the  shrubberies,  regardless  of  having  tasted  nothing  from 
an  early  hour  the  preceding  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference 
of  her  maid,  who  begged  her  to  delay  going  out  until  she  had 
finished  her  meal. 

An  exhilirating  breeze  was  astir,  the  sky  was  a  mixture  of 
azure  and  white,  without  one  speck  of  envious  black  or  grey; 
the  air  was  redolent  with  the  per^mes  of  newly-planted  flowers, 
and  the  parterres  gay  with  the  brightest  of  colours.  The  birds 
were  singing  their  liveliest  airs,  and,  on  the  whole,  never  had  the 
old  mansion  and  its  environs  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than 
on  this  morning,  when  its  young  mistress  was  to  desert  it  for  the 
busy  metropolis.  The  fish-pond,  now  no  longer  covered  with  weeds, 
but  a  bright  limpid  sheet  of  water,  presented  a  picture  of 
tranquillity  and  refreshing  coolness  difficult  to  leave.  In  its  clear 
depths  Lilias  long  gazed,  watching,  with  a  dreamy  pleasure,  the 
circles  made  upon  the  sui&oe  by  the  movements  of  its  bSSLj 
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dwellers.  Next  she  bent  heat  steps  to  the  avenue  of  sycamores^ 
and  beheld  with  delight,  not  immingled  wifch  melancholy,  that  she 
must  so  soon  leave  it,  the  luxurious  greenness  and  shade  of  the 
spreading  foliage.  And  lastly  she  viewed  the  receding  tide,  rolling 
majestically  away  from  the  pebbly  shore.  From  this  interesting 
sight  she  turned  quickly  aside,  too  much  subdued  to  make  a 
longer  survey  of  what  had,  by  constant  association^  become 
so  dear — save  for  her  composure. 

Eetuming  over  the  smooth  lawn  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  hall,  her  eye  caught,  through  the  vista  of  trees  in  its  rear,  a 
glimpse  of  the  sweet  expanse  of  pasturage,  through  which,  on  this 
bright  spring  day,  the  gentle  rills  glided  right  merrily,  dashing 
witib  a  pretty  impetuosity  against  every  opposing  substance. 

How  many  crowding,  thrilling  memories  gathered  around 
Lilias,  as  these  scenes,  in  their  varied  aspect  of  the  sea  and  avenue, 
park  and  meadow,  rose  before  her !  Unused,  as  some  might  think 
her,  to  the  melting  mood,  she  now  hid  herself  beneath  the  protecting 
shelter  of  an  ash-tree,  and,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  shed 
f  many  a  tear ;  not  bitter  and  passionate  drops,  such  as  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief  or  indignation  might  have  been  wnmg  fix)m  her,  but  placid, 
quiet  tears  of  regret,  that  trickled  gently  between  her  slender 
fingers,  and  watered  the  grass  at  her  feet.  No  tearing  sobs 
agitated  her  bosom,  only  now  and  then  a  soft  sigh  loaded  the  air 
for  a  second,  and  was  then  lost  in  the  hum  of  insects,  or  the 
chirping  of  a  stray  sparrow. 

She  had  been  employed  in  this  very  improfitable  manner  for 
nearly  an  hour,  filled  with  sorrow  and  ntoieless  fears,  when  she  was 
recsdled  to  the  business  of  the  day  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
footman,  who,  after  spending  a  consKlerable  time  in  looking  for  her, 
was  at  last  guided  to  her  retreat  by  a  portion  of  her  dress,  that 
showed  itself  through  the  hanging  branches  of  the  ash.  He  came 
to  inform  her  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and  that  she  had  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  reach  the  station  before  the  departure  of  the  train  by 
which  she  proposed  going. 

Lilias  rose  hastily  at  this  news,  and,  with  one  lingering  glance 
around,  proceeded  quickly  towards  the  house.  In  her  haste  to 
wander  over  the  beloved  grounds  she  had  gone  out  bonnetless,  and 
had  now  to  wait  for  her  maid  to  arrange  upon  her  head  that 
important  article  of  feminine  adornment  That  this  piece  of  busi- 
ness took  no  little  from  the  fifteen  spare  minutes  is  not  surprising, 
nor  would  anybody,  who  could  have  seen  with  what  a  bewitching 
grace  the  border  of  pink  May  harmonised  with  the  rippling  ringlets 
that  clustered  round  the  fair  brow  and  roseate  cheeks,  have  conceived 
the  time  ill  bestowed.  Then  there  was  the  mantle  to  adjust,  and 
the  gloves  to  draw  on,  before  Miss  Bellamy  was  pronoimced  ready. 
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At  length,  '^len  each  portion  of  attire  had  receive4  its  critical  and 
final  survey,  Lilias  stepped  into  the  carriage,  Emma  taking  her 
seat  in  the  rnmble. 

The  horses  galloped  swiftly,  and  almost  instantly  the  gabled 
hall,  deered  park,  sweeping  tide,  and  winding  walks,  vanished  from 
Ihe  travellers*  view.  There  was,  indeed,  no  space  for  delay,  for,  as  the 
bowing  footman  closed  the  door  of  the  railway-carriage  upon  his 
mistress,  the  warning  bell  sounded,  and  even  its  harsh  clang  had 
not  died  away  befDre  the  engine,  with  a  shrill  scream — calculated 
to  have  driven  our  steamless  forefftthers  distracted — ^rushed  north- 
ward, leaving  the  by-standers,  whether  sorrowful  or  indifferent,  to 
betake  themselves  home  at  their  leisure. 

At  the  London  terminus  Miss  Bellamy  descried  her  aunt's 
heraldic  bearings  upon  an  elegant  brougham,  waiting  at  her 
disposal;  and,  leaving  her  maid  to  make  clear  to  the  coachman 
that  die  was  the  lady  for  whose  accommodation  his  mistress  had 
sent  the  carriage,  she  took  her  seat  in  it.  Her  drive  was  some- 
what long,  for  Mrs.  Ashton's  residence,  as  before  mentioned,  was  in 
Park  Lane,  and  when  arrived  there,  it  was  but  with  a  languif> 
curiosity  that  Lilias  passed  her  vision  over  the  extremely  taiSteful^ 
though  rather  limited,  grounds,  in  the  rear  of  the  handsome 
modem  building.  The  door,  was  answered  by  a  man-servant 
in  rich  livery,  who  ushered  Lilias  into  Mrs.  Ashton's  morning- 
room,  an  apartment  famished  with  the  most  siunptuous 
display  of  elegance,  combining,  however,  with  the  grandeur  of 
its  adornments,  the  piurest  taste.  Choice  paintings  were  hung 
upon  the  walls,  all  of  great  value,  many  the  chefs-^csucre 
of  the  best  English  artists.  Faultless  statuary  occupied 
the  comers  of  the  room ;  and  lounges  and  chairs  of  every 
description  and  colour  were  so  placed  that  their  shades 
blended  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  wooing  to  repose  by  the 
soft  pile  of  their  cushions.  In  short,  all  in  the  room  bespoke  the 
refinement  and  wealthiness  of  its  owner. 

There  were  two  occupants  of  this  apartment,  who  both  rose  at 
Lilias's  entrance,  and  advanced  towards  her  with  affectionate 
courtesy ;  the  difference  in  their  welcomes— expressed  by  the  one 
only  in  looks — ^being  that  of  sincerity  and  insincerity. 

**  My  dear  niece,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton, — ^for  she  it  was  who  had 
greeted  Lilias, — "  I  must  now  introduce  to  your  notice  your  cousin 
Maude," leading  forward  her  companion  as  she  spoke ;  '*  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  her  as  worthy  of  regard  as  I  am  convinced  she  will 
find  you.  Maude  is  a  good  girl,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  that 
intending  to  be  very  tender,  savoured,  in  truth,  more  of  condescen- 
sion than  fondness.  *'  But  I  am  sorry  that  you  cannot  see  your 
cousin  Frank ;  poor  boy  !" — with  a  gentle  sigh  and  an  interesting 
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look  of  resignation :  ^^  lie  wanted  to  join  the  Lancers  last  year,  and 
nothingi  couldurge  would  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  determination ; 
he  is  a  dear  fellow,  a  little  wilful,  to  be  sure,  but  so  spirited,  and  so 
very  affectionate ! "  And  thus  she  rattled  on,  for  a  while  praising 
her  absent  son;  then  she  inquired  about  her  dear  brother,  and 
from  this  theme  proceeded  to  question  Lilias  concerning  her  jour- 
ney, asking  her  'i  she  were  not  **  tired  to  death.*' 

''  No,  dear  aunt,  not  in  the  least  fatigued ;  though  I  should  like 
to  change  this  heavy  dress  for  something  more  appropriate  to  the 
warmth  of  the  weather." 

*'Well,  love,"  returned  Mrs.  Ashton,  graciously,  **if  you 
will  promise  not  to  absent  yourself  for  more  than  half-an-hour, 
I  will  release  you ;  luncheon  will  then  be  ready,  and  we  can 
show  everything  after  you  have  refreshed  yourself  a  little.  Go, 
now,  Lilias;  Maude  will  conduct  you  to  your  room;  and  mind," 
she  continued,  with  a  playful  uplifting  of  her  finger,  **  that  you 
do  not  let  your  cousin  monopolise  you  entirely ;  she  is  so  much, 
in  love  with  you  already,  that  she  would,  if  you  were  to  allow  it, 
keep  you  upstairs  with  her  all  day." 

With  a  gay  smile,  Lilias  retired  with  Maude  from  her  aimt's 
presence,  promising  to  be  dead  to  all  the  fascinations  of  a 
iiU'd-Ute  till  after  lunch ;  and,  guided  by  her  cousin,  she  made 
her  way  up  a  flight  of  broad  stairs,  that  terminated  in  a  spacious 
landing,  upon  which  the  principal  chambers  opened.  It  was  at 
the  feirthest  .of  these  doors  that  Maude  Ashton  paused,  and 
pushing  it  back,  Lilias  found  herself  in  a  moderately  sized,  but 
exquisitely  fitted-up  bed-room. 

"This,  dear  cousin,"  said  Maude,  when  they  were  fairly 
within  the  chamber,  and  kissing  the  cheek  nearest  to  her,  *  *  is  the 
room  I  have  chosen  for  you.  I  thought,  as  it  looked  out  upon  the 
garden,  you  would  prefer  it — do  you  ?  Of  course,  not  knowing 
your  tastes,  I  could  only  be  guided  by  my  own  in  the  selection 
of  what  I  fancied  would  please  you." 

"Thank  you,  sweet  Maude,  I  could  not  wish  for  a  prettier 
bower ;  it  is  such  as  might  suit  a  heroine  of  romance,  and  is  even 
worthy  of  yourself,  my  beautiful  cousin." 

"Do  not  call  me  beautiful,  Lilias,"  rejoined  Maude,  giuly, 
"  or  you  will  make  me  vain,  and  that  is  a  sin  which  would  meet 
with  its  punishment  of  neglect  beside  one  so  handsome  as  yourself* 
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"Not  80,"  anfiwered  Maude,  with  a  look  of  nncompromising 
earnestness,  *'  you  are  superbly  handsome,  and  I  at  best  am  merely 
pretty." 

But  whfle  this  friendly  little  discussion  was  being  carried  on,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  give  the  reader  a  view,  both  of  Maude's 
feacBon  and  character ;  the  opportunity  is  not  past,  however  ;  and 
while  the  cousins  are  engaged  in  animated  converse,  oblivious  of 
all  besides  themselves,  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  picture  Maude 
Ashton  to  you,  as  she  then  appeared. 

Her  figure  was  less  fully  moulded  than  her  cousin's,*  though 
she  was  older  by  nearly  two  years;  her  face  strongly  resembled 
her  mother's,  aUke  in  form  and  feature.  There  were  the  same 
sniall  ruby  lips,  straight  nose,  with  its  arched  nostrils,  and  similar 
delicate  blending  of  rose  with  the  clear  pearly  tint  of  her  com- 
plexion ;  beyond  this,  all  resemblance  ceased.  Her  eyes  not 
only  di£fered  in  colour  from  those  of  her  parent's,  but  likewise 
in  expression;  the  beaming  complacency  which  shone  in  Mrs. 
Ashton's  dark  orbs  was,  in  the  clear  deep  blue  of  her  daughter's, 
exchanged  for  a  grave  earnestness  and  candour,  most  winning  to 
the  beholder :  her  silvery  low-toned  voice  was  never  heard,  like 
her  mother's,  in  hollow  compliments,  or  polite  falsehoods,  but  was 
chiefly  raised  in  words  of  gentle  assurance  to  the  oppressed,  sweet 
sympathy  with  the  happy,  and  condolence  with  afflicted. 

Her  flaxen  hair,  deepening  into  a  pale  brown,  fixjm  which — 
whether  the  sunlight  played  around  her  head,  or  the  gloomy 
shade  of  night  fell  upon  it — the  brilliant  halo  never  departed, 
encircling  her  innocent  countenance  with  its  glory,  reminded  one 
of  some  angelised  spirit,  or,  at  least,  of  the  most  magnificent 
paintings  of  the  Holy  Mother.  She  was  wholly  devoid  of  the 
superficiality  of  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  of  the  fiery  impetuosity  that 
— ^fr'om  her  mother's  account— distinguished  her  brother ;  nor  could 
she  lay  claim  to  the  many  brilliant  and  striking  qualities  possessed 
by  her  cousin.  She  was  neither  celebrated  for  wit,  coquetry,  nor 
aristocratic  indifference ;  and  would  be  termed  only,  by  a  conmion 
observer,  a  gentle,  unobtrusive  girl ;  but  she  was  more  than  this, 
for  beneath  the  amiability  of  her  exterior  nature  lay  a  nobility  of 
soul,  strength  of  purpose,  and  power  of  endurance,  which  she 
herself  was  imconscious  of;  and,  unless  these  latent  qualities  were 
called  into  action  by  some  imforeseen  circiunstances,  it  seemed 
jHobable  they  would  fade  away  with  her  harmless  life,  im- 
exerdsed  and  unknown. 

As  yet  no  severe  trouble  had  passed  over  her  young  existence — 
for  such  the  death  of  her  farther  could  not  properly  be  called.  He 
was  a  proud,  harsh  man,  who  seldom  demonstrated  any  affection 
far  his  family— if,  indeed,  so  holy  a  sentiment  as  that  of /leye  coijdd 
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exiflt  in  the  heart  devoted  solely  to  the  cares  of  ambition ;  and 
though  for  him  Maude  shed  some  natural  teard  of  regret,  his  loss 
left  not  that  indelible  impression,  which  the  death  of  a  very  dear 
£riend  will  le^ve  even  upon  the  hearts  of  the  young. 

Maude's  temper,  without  being  lively — ^whidi  tempers  are 
generally  fluctuating — ^was  uniformly  cheerftil,  and  of  that  elastic, 
hopeful  nature  that  rises  superior  to  every  difficulty,  and  even, 
delights  in  its  triiunphs  over  disappointment.  Her  mind  was 
imbued  with  a  calm  faith  and  active  piety,  that  tinged  her  life 
perhaps'with  something  of  greater  solemnity  than  is  common  in  a 
lovely  girl  under  twenty  years  of  age :  a  little  romance,  too,  was 
infused  into  her  soul  by  a  natural  love  of  seclusion,  which  aided  in 
imparting  to  her  aspect  that  look  of  totiching  thou^tfulness  so 
fsiscinating  in  her. 

Her  powers  of  acquisition  could  not  be  said  to  be  brilliant,  but 
they  were  good ;  for  music  she  had  almost  a  passion,  and  played 
and  sang  with  a  feeling  and  sweetness  as  welcome  as  unusual  in 
these  days  of  dashing,  ofif-hand  execution,  to  which  style  of  per. 
formanoe  the  term  '*  music"  is  a  misnomer. 

One  thing  more  respecting  Maude  Ashton,  and  then  I  must 
leave  to  her  the  task  of  farther  proclaiming  her  charact^.  This 
piece  of  news  I  give  because  she  would  not  willingly  disclose  it 
herself — she  was  engaged !  aye,  fair  Maude's  heart  was  lost  and 
won,  and  had  been  so  for  more  than  a  year.  The  much-envied 
gentleman  upon  whom  her  choice  had  fallen  was  an  old  acquaintance ; 
yet,  till  her  departure  from  Spain,  she  knew  not  how  much  she  prized 
him,  nor  he  her ;  it  was  the  sudden  parting  that  tore  the  thin  veil 
of  friendship  from  their  eyes,  and  made  them  know  that  they  loved. 
H^  suitor  was  in  every  way  eligible,  and  an  Englishman  ;  Mrs. 
Ashton  had  therefore  nothing  to  say  against  their  being  affianced. 
Maude's  betrothed  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  accompanying  his 
love  in  her  travels  over  la  btUe  France^  and  would  have  claimed 
her  hand  immediately  he  landed  in  England,  but  that  he  was 
summoned  back  to  Spain  by  the  illnQSs  of  a  bachelor  uncle,  whose 
estates  it  was  expected  ultimately  would  become  his.  He  was  then 
forced  to  leave,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  his  bride  elect,  as  he  bade 
her  good-bye,  a  promise  to  come  back  before  the  autumn ;  and,  in 
return,  she  gave  him  her  word  to  wed  him  then. 

With  only  this  slight  doud  over  their  loves,  well  m^ht  Leoline 
Qower  and  Maude  Ashton  be  honeful.     She    heard    from    him 
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-was  more  in  harmony  with  her  dreamy,  imaginative  nature  than 
^notions  of  greater  tumult,  and  besides,  were  less  likely  to  be 
<iadied  by  disappointment;  for  when  every  pleasure  forsakes  us,  we 
have  still  the  enjoyment  that  fancy  weaves. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lilias  was  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  her  cousin's  engagem^it ;  Mrs.  Ashton  commimicated 
it  to  her,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope  that  her  dear  Frank 
might  settle  well ;  accompanying  the  announcement  of  this  desire 
with  a  furtive  glance  at  her  auditor,  who  understood  her  aunt's 
mauling  to  be,  that  she  might  not  be  unworthy  of  her  dariing. 

•*He  should  certainly  be  a  paragon  of  perfection,"  thought 
liilias,  *'  since  his  mother  evidently  prefers  him  so  mudi  to  that 
<charniii^  little  daughter  of  her's — I  am  really  curious  to  see  him ;" 
but  Lilias's  curiosity  was  destined  by  imkind  fate  to  remain  un- 
gratified,  and  never  did  she  behold  that  personification  of  elegance 
and  nobility,  Frank  Ashton. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE     ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  have  proceeded  more  methodically,  I  should  have  stated  that 
Lilias  did  not  escape,  upon  the  day  of  her  arrival,  a  playful 
scolding  from  Mrs.  Aditon,  for  having  waited  so  long  before  calling 
hear  msid  to  dress  her ;  nor  Maude  a  more  serious  reprimand  for 
^igaging  her  cousin's  attention  upstairs,  when  so  many  interesting 
si^ts  remained  below  unviewed. 

Lilias  foimd  her  aunt  exactly  the  person  Sir  Shenton  had 
described  her  to  be ;  frivolous,  yet  not  silly  ;  always  delighting  in 
company  and  excitement,  and  labouring  under  childish  depression 
at  the  least  disappointment ;  while  she  was  insensible  to  all  calls  upon 
her  sympathy  from  the  really  unhappy.  As  it  chanced,  she 
took  a  wonderful  liking  to  her  niece ;  and,  as  her  daught^  was 
already  engaged,  showed  no  signs  of  objection  to  the  universal 
homage  paid  her. 

Miss  Bellamy  became  in  good  truth  the  belle  of  every  ball  or 
assembly  where  she  figured ;  all  minor  beauties  faded  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  superlative  blaze  of  her  attractions  ;  her's  was, 
in  common  parlance,  a  great  tritunph — she  won  the  admiration  of 
every  man,  and  the  envy  of  half  the  women  she  approached.  Never, 
sm-ely,  did  the  entrance  of  any  girl  into  fashionable  life  create  such 
a  sensation ;  the  world — ^that  is  the  aristocratic  portion  of  it — ^went 
positively  mad  about  her.  Her  portrait  adorned  many  drawing- 
n>om  albums,  and  the  solicitations  for  her  autograph  were  as  endless 
as  if  she  had  been  a  Madame  de  Stael.     Talk  of  literary  celebrity,  it 
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is  generally  nothing  compared  witli  what  this  young  creatuie 
gained,  simply  through  the  graces  of  her  person  and  the  never, 
wearying  charm  of  her  manner.  Everybody  said  so  much  adulation 
was  enough  to  turn  her  brain,  yet,  through  it  all,  she  found  time 
frequently  to  visit  Sarah  King,  and  never  neglected  to  answer  her 
£Ekiher's  letters.  He,  still  engaged  in  the  business  which  had  taken 
him  to  the  north,  read  daily  accounts  of  her  actions ;  how  she 
dressed  and  looked,  and  whose  $oiru9  she  honoured  with  her 
presence ;  but  this  gave  him  no  pleasure ;  he  rather  sighed  at  h^ 
acknowledged  power,  partaking  vaguely  of  the  fears  expressed 
by  her  less  interested  friends. 

Could  Owen  Arnold  have  witnessed  half  the  absurdities  com- 
mitted  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  glance  of  recognition  from  her 
lustrous  eyes,  or  perchance  for  the  reward  of  her  hand  in  a  dance,  he 
would,  indeed,  have  despaired  of  winning  her  heart  entirely  to 
himself.  Luckily  for  his  peace  of  mind  he  did  not  behold  them, 
neither,  in  his  obscurity  from  this  shining  star,  did  any  reports 
thereof  reach  his  ears. 

Even  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  had  gloried  at  first  in  her  niece's 
conquests,  began  to  feel  alarmed,  lest  in  the  tumult  of  excitement 
occasioned  by  this  prime  favourite  of  fedtiion,  her  own  claims  to 
admiration  dLould  be  utterly  overlooked,  and  she  be  sunk  into  the 
imenviable  position  of  a  mere  chaperone.  She  would  fain  have 
persuaded  Lilias  to  terminate  her  yet  undiminished  reign,  by 
manning  one  of  the  many  noble  suitors  who  always  hovered  about 
her ;  and  though  no  doubt  the  advice  was  very  good,  Lilias  failed  to 
pursue  the  pafii  pointed  out  for  her.  Mrs.  Ashton  thought  she  was 
eager  for  praise,  and  reminded  her  that  she  could  scarcely  hope 
to  retain  unchecked  sway  for  above  another  season,  as,  although  none 
so  lovely  might  appear,  the  crowd  of  worshippers  who  followed  her 
footsteps  so  unremittingly  were  withal  so  fickle  that  they  would, 
upon  the  advent  of  a  new  beauty,  forsake  her  to  pay  their  homage 
to  her  rival,  let  her  possess  ever  so  few  advantages  beyond  that  of 
novelty. 

"  No,  my  dear  aunt,"  was  Lilias's  invariable  reply,  '*  I  do  not 
intend  to  many  yet.  My  lovers,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  for  the 
most  part  worthless  flatterers,  and  I  would  even  take  time  to 
decide." 

But  if  she  could  thus  readily  put  oflF  these  continual  persuasions, 
and  mock  at  the  idea  that  her  fiGiscinations  could  fail  to  keep  up  the 
fervid  adulation  they  had  excited,  an  incident  occurred'^to  disturb 
her  self-complacency,  and  incline  her  to  the  suggestions  of  her 
aunt  It  was  at  a  ball  that,  somewhat  wearied  with  the  task  of 
replying  to  the  numberless  speeches  addressed  to  her,  she  made  her 
escape  into  the  garden,  where  she  overheard  a  conversation  between 
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two  ladies^  of  so  personal  a  nature  that 
remain  within  hearing. 

The  elder  lady^  a  dowager  of  stout  form  and  supercilious 
expression,  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Drury,  Knight,  and  the 
younger,  her  daughter  Caroline,  had  been  school-fellow  to  Lilias. 
Miss  Brury's  hair  was  of  an  undeniable  red,  her  eyes  a  mixed 
colour,  which  in  different  lights  might  be  taken  for  green  or 
yellow,  and  her  mouth  expressed  at  once  obstinacy  and  peevishness ; 
nevertheless,  she  fully  believed  herself  a  beauty. 

"  Mamma** — ^it  was  the  daughter  who  spoke,  in,  by  the  way,  the 
most  approved  lisp — *'  who  do  you  think  is  here  T' 

The  majestic  mamma  disavowed  her  capability  of  guessing,  and 
Miss  Drury  proceeded : 

"  Why,  Lilias  Bellamy — she  ran  away  firom  Miss  Magendie's,  and 
there  were  bills  posted  all  over  London,  describing  her.  Did  you 
ever  hear  anything  so  shocking  ?  and  yet  look  at  her  !" 

Li  saying  this,  she  directed  her  parent's  attention,  not  to  Lilias 
in  the  flesh,  but  as  she  appeared  to  her  mind's  vision. 

'*  Look  at  her  !"  repeated  the  lisping  piece  of  inanity,  roused  to 
something  like  feeling ;  *^  how  she  is  courted  and  praised,  just  as  if 
she  had  never  disgraced  herself!  for  everybody  must  believe  she 
eloped — I  only  wish  I  could  find  out  whom  with.** 

**  But  you  must  not  suppose,  my  love,  that  her  admirers  mean 
anything  serious — there  is  not  one  of  them  would  marry  her.** 

•*  Is  there  not  ?'*  thought  Lilias,  in  silent  indignation  ;  "  it  would 
be  almost  worth  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  to  prove  your  mistake.*' 

**To  be  sure  not,  *ma;  still  it  pleases  her  to  see  every  one 
else  n^lected  for  her  sake.  There  was  the  dancing.master  used 
to  speak  to  her  as  though  she  were  a  duchess  at  the  least,  quite 
differently  fix>m  what  he  did  to  others — and,  indeed,  it  was  so  with 
nearly  all  the  teachers.  It  was  nothing  from  morning  till  night 
but,  *  How  gracefully  she  moved  !*  *  With  what  expression  she  read,  or 
sang  r  '  How  quick  sha  was  to  learn  !*  Everything  she  said  or  did  was 
sure  to  be  better  than  any  one  else*s  sayings  and  doings.  Of  all 
people  on  earth,"  concluded  she,  with  a  spitefulness  that  had  been 
growing  keener  with  each  succeeding  word,  '*  I  do  hate  Lilias 
Bellamy  most." 

**  And  not  without  cause,  I  am  convinced,  my  darling;  but 
do  not  be  so  unguarded  as  to  let  it  be  publicly  known ;  it  might 
be  thought  you  were  envious." 

'  *  Envious !  (Jood  gracious  !  what  an  absurd  idea  I  *  *  and  the  red 
ringlets  were  thrown  back  with  an  injured  shake. 

•*  Very — ^perfectly  preposterous  !  but  it  is  a  wicked,  uncharitable 
world,  my  precious  pet,"  replied  Lady  Drury,  with  a  martyrised 
expression ;  *^  people  are  so  ready  to  judge  ill  of  one  another." 
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'^  Very  likely^"  answered  the  prommng  Caroline,  impatient  of 
such  moralising ;  then,  after  a  moment's  interval,  she  broke  out  with 
— *'  *Ma,  dear ;  was  not  Lihas's  mother  a  public  singer,  or  dancer, 
or  something  of  that  sort  ?" 

"Caroline!" — so  loud  Hiat  it  made  even  Lilias  start — "it  is 
perfectly  disgraceful  of  you  to  ask  such  a  question !  Have  we  jao 
Peerage  in  the  house,  that  you  must  betray  this  lamentaole 
ignorance  ?    I  forget  what  author  it  is  who  calls  the  Peerage  the 

*  British  Bible  ;'  vastly  fanny  he  thought  himself,  no  doubt;  but 
such  men,  and  all  who  aim  at  bringing  ridicule  upon  that  most 
glorious  part  of  the  English  constitution — its  aristocracy — ought 
to  be  decapitated." 

Lady  Drury  loved  hard  words,  and,  having  recovered  breath, 
resumed.  '*No,  Caroline;  Lady  Bellamy  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  tibe  noblest  families  of  Naples,  Coimt  Revoli." 

**0h,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  imabashed  yoimg  lady.  "Well, 
I  knew  she  was  an  Italian ;  and  I  thought  Italians  were  all  singers 
or  ballet-dancers.  Lilias  does  not  look  quite  English,  and  I  detest 
foreigners,"  cried  this  charming  specimen  of  native  growth. 

"Detest  them  as  profoundly  as  you  please,  my  dear;«  so 
long  as  you  do  not  express  your  sentiments  openly.  I  fear 
the  Misses  Magendie  have  not  performed  their  parts  fally.  There 
is  nothing  so  essential  to  a  young  lady  conung  out  as  a  knowledge 
of  what  she  may  speak  against  and  what  she  may  not,  and  tins 
they  should  have  taught  you.  Now,  as  a  rule,  avoid  religion, 
though,  when  it  is  broached,  it  is  fitting  you  should  prove  yourself 
orthodox  by  decrying  the  Dissenters,  and  Catholicism  is  especially 
safe  to  abuse.     I  hardly  think  you  can  do  that  too  much." 

"  No ;  the  Misses  Magendie  were  always  setting  before  us  the 
wickedness  perpetrated  in  convents,  where  they  kill  and  eat  one 
another,  you  know.  And  now  we  are  talking  about  Catholics,  it 
reminds  me  that  Lilias's  mother  must  have  been  one — ^that  accounts 
for  everything,  doesn't  iti — ^her  eloping,  I  mean." 

'*  Assuredly.  The  popish  errors  are  the  cause  of  everything 
bad  that  transpires,  unless  I  except  the  spirit  of  democracy — 
Liberalism,  as  it  is  called — which  has  perverted  so  many  lately, 
including  some  of  our  yoimg .  nobles.     *  The  spread  of  education,' 

*  The  march  of  intellect,'  '  Elevation  of  the  masses,'  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  wants  putting  down;"  and  looking  as  if  she  felt  herself 

''equal  to  the  gigantic  work,  Lady  Drury  unfurled  her  fan,  and 
*^oved  with  slow  dignity  away.  How  busy  that  night  were  the 
'^^^^ther  and  daughter  in  circulating  reports  of  Miss  Bellamy's 
annl^j^  £i.Qj^  school  the  preceding  summer!  and  how  eagerly  the 
r®Pv  dal  was  caught  up,  particularly  by  baffled  niaTYiM  and  faded 
®8^P®ters !     How  husbands,  told  of  it  by  their  wives,  looked  grave, 
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bidding  Oswald  or  Artliur  tcike  care  not  to  entangle  themsdves,  and 
how,  when  the  insidious  whisper  reached  the  ears  of  aged  bachelors 
and  young  men,  the  former  laughed,  and  the  latter  muttered  curses 
upon  the  fair  seeming  of  her  whose  fame  was  thus  being  bemired ! 
Lilias  could  not,  upon  this  and  many  subsequent  occasions,  do  other 
than  observe  the  sneers  that  marked  the  countenances  of  the 
malevolent,  the  reserve  that  chilled  the  accents  of  the  many,  and 
the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  few  who  set  themselves  resolutely  against 
conviction ;  but  if  there  was  any  change  eflfected  in  her  it  was  that 
she  became  more  gay,  more  obviously  careless  of  opinion.  Still  the 
viper  of  suspicion  stung  her,  and  long  before  the  season  was  over 
she  would  turn  /or  relief  to  the  rest  and  seclusion  she  promised 
herself  when  they  should  leave  London  for  a  watering-place. 
&ighton  was  the  one  selected  by  Mrs.  Ashton,  though  her  niece 
and  daughter  would  fain,  after  the  fatigues  they  had  gone  through, 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  less  fashionable  spot ;  but  this  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  its.  Ashton  declared ;  so  they  had,  after  all,  to  make 
up  their  minds  for  a  continuation,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  same 
harassing,  profitless  life  they  had  been  leading.  Sir  Shenton,  now 
relieved  from  the  cares  of  his  business,  was  to  meet  them  at 
Brighton.  The  coming  day  was  the  one  fixed  upon  for  the  journey, 
and  having  no  engagement  of  any  description,  Lilias  was  lounging 
in  her  aunt's  boudoir  on  this  warm  Jidy  evening,  with  the  Tbne9 
newspaper  in  her  hand. 

tSia.  Ashton,  whose  patronage  extended  only  to  the  Court 
Journal  and  The  Timea^  had  just  finished  perusing  an  article  in  the 
latter,  and  had  thrown  it  aside  upon  being  called  away  for  further 
directions  concerning  the  morrow.  Maude,  too,  was  busy  in  tending 
her  favourite  flowers,  and  Lilias  was  left  to  her  ovm  resources  for 
amusement.  She  turned  the  papw  carelessly  over,  skimming  here 
and  there  through  a  bit  of  anecdote,  scandal,  or  report ;  tired  of  this, 
ahe  was  led,  from  sheer  lack  of  occupation,  to  look  at  the  advertise- 
ments, and,  disgusted  with  their  sameness,  soon  laid  the  paper  upon 
&e  couch  on  which  she  sat ;  when,  in  so  doing,  something  in  large 
characters  caught  her  eye.  Again  she  took  it  up ;  this  time  with  an 
absorbing  interest ;  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  and 
paled  painfully  as  she  read« 

Having  perused  it  many  times,  as  if  fearful  of  misunder* 
standing  the  import  of  what  she  saw,  with  a  voice  harsh  and  dry 
with  strong  feeling,  she  murmured  aloud,  **  This  is  an  opportunity 
of  freeing  myself  from  my  yoke  that  may  not  occur  again ;  I  ought 
to  make  application ;  or,  no — King  shall  do  it  for  me.  I  intended  to 
see  her  this  evening  and  stay  till  to-morrow ;  but  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  do  so  now,  and  must  write  instead.  Should  I  succeed,  it 
wfll  prevent  the  sli^test  clue  to  the  discovery  of  my  s^cre^oOQle 
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Saying  this,  she  hurried  from  tJie  room ;  wrote  a  hasty  letter^ 
which  she  enclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  King,  Bose 
Cottage,  Blackheath,  and  with  the  letter  returned  to  the  boudoir. 

The  newspaper  still  rested  upon  the  couch.  Lilias  quickly 
seized  upon  it,  and,  tinning  to  the  place  where  the  pregnant  notice 
was  inserted,  re-read  it  with  a  smile  that  was  more  bitter  than  glad. 
Suddenly  a  feeling  of  compimction  for  what  she  was  about  to  do, 
ai^peared  to  strike  her ;  for  the  colour  forsook  her  face,  and  she 
staggered  towards  a  seat  for  support 

*'I  don't  think  I  can  do  it,!'  she  said,  hoarsely,  then  added 
with  a  greater  effort  of  calmness,  as  though  some  powerful  argu- 
ment against  her  emotion  was  presented  by  her  reason  ;  '*  but  I  am 
not  safe  now.  Let  only  this  memento  of  the  past  be  removed,  and 
I  shall  hereafter  be  perifectly  secure.  Away  with  this  weak  senti- 
mentality !  I  cannot  afford  to  spend  my  energies  in  vain  regret. 
When  so  much  is  at  stake  I  must  not  be  fastidious.  My  feelings 
have  received  harsh  usage  before,  and  this  shock  they  can  surely 
sustain." 

She  had  rung  the  bell  previous  to  this  soliloquy,  and  now  a 
servant  awaited  her  commands. 

**Send  my  maid  to  me,"  she  ordered.  The  man  bowed  and 
depairted,  and  in  less  time  than  Lilias  could  compose  her  disturbed 
features,  and  assume  an  attitude  of  indifference,  Emma  Adams's 
stealthy  step  glided  into  the  apartment,  and  her  ever-observant  eyes 
were  fixed  with  deep,  disguised  scrutiny  upon  her  mistress's  coun- 
tenance. 

Miss  Bellamy  held  the  note  out  to  the  girl.  **  Emma,"  she 
said,  **  I  wish  this  to  go  immediately ;  when  does  the  post  close !" 

**  Not  till  ten  o'clock,  Miss,"  the  maid  replied ;  **  and  I  believe 
there  are  two  mails  depart  before  that  hour." 

* '  Well,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  neglect  to  see  to  it  to-night.  You 
can  take  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  I  shall  not  want  you  again." 

The  girl  returned  her  thanks  as  Miss  Bellamy  retired,  and 
remained  mechanically  twisting  about  the  letter  between  h^ 
fingers,  with  a  more  than  usually  thoughtful  cast  upon  her 
reflective  features. 

**This  letter  is  an  important  one,  I  am  convinced,"  mentally 
argued  the  unscrupulous  maid  ;  ''  and  if  I  am  to  learn  the  hidden 
details  of  her  life,  I  must  not  be  too  particular  as  to  the  means.  I 
will  see  what  she  says.  For  this  purpose  she  left  the  room,  making 
her  way  to  her  own  chamber,  where,  witli  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  envelope,  she  readily  succeeded  in  opening  it. 

The  creamy  tinted  paper  she  drew  from  its  covering  was 
blank  on  nearly  three  sides  ;  on  the  first  and  a  portion  of  the  second 
were  traced  delicate  angular  characters ;  these  th^^maid  criticised 
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ttut  carefully.      It  was  not  much  she  got  to  reward  her  labours, 
lilias  wrote  thus  :— 

My  Dbak  Nursb. — ^About  the  middle  of  the  second  column  of  adrer- 

6sementa  in    The   Times  of  to-day,  July  20tli,  you  wHl  see  one  which  I 

desire  you  to  answer  without  delay.     For  obvious  reasons  I  refrain  fix)m 

copying  it ;  you  wiU  certainly  understand  the  one  I  refer  to.     If  the  reply 

you  rec^ve  is  satisfactory  to  you,  pray  come  to  a  speedy  mrangement,  and 

do  not  consult  me  unless  it  be  imperative.    I  would  fain  act  less  precipi- 

tantly  and  harshly,  but  the  choice  is  not  left  me.     It  would  destroy  my 

finnness  were  I  to  see  you  ;  so  even  thb  melancholy  satisfaction  I  am  forced 

to  for^o,  and  here  bid  you  good-bye.     Communicate  to  me  the  result  of 

your  application  as  early  as  possible,  addressing  to  my  initials.  Post  Office, 

Brighton.     Too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  our  corre^ondence. 

Yours  ever  afiectionately, 

L.  B. 

"  I  -will  find  out  what  this  advertisement  is,"  said  Emma, 
re-fastening  the  letter;  '*ihe  room  is  probably  empty,  and  if  it 
should  not  be,  I  can  easily  make  an  excuse  for  my  intrusion." 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  excuse,  the  apartment  was  vacant, 
and  precisely  in  the  same  order  as  when  she  had  left  it  a  few  minutes 
back.  With  an  eagerness  uncommon  in  her  generally  placid  manner, 
Rmma  snatched  up  the  paper,  tmming  with  haste  to  the  spot  upon 
which  her  mistress's  eyes  had  rested  so  intently  just  before. 

**  The  middle  of  the  second  column,"  she  repeated  to  herself. 
**  I  can  see  nothing  here.  '  Wanted  a  Governess,'  that  cannot  be  it ; 
*  A  Situation  wanted  by  a  Qualified  Young  Pers(m,  as  Lady's 
Maid* — ^nor    that    either,"     commented    the    girl;     "she    dare 

not   dismiss  me.      *  A  Lady  is  desirous '      Ah,    this  is  the 

one,'*  Enoma  exclaimed  joyfully,  **  my  plan  of  patient  watchfulness 
succeeds  beyond  my  expectations.  My  knowledge  must  yield 
a  golden  hmest ;  and  yet  if  I  do  not  fathom  the  entire  of  the 
ousineas,  this  discovery  will  be  of  little  use  to  me.  I  will  ask 
P^^^T^^^ission  for  a  week's  holiday,  and  in  that  time  I  shall  surely 
™5^^®^  in  sifting  the  mystery  to  the  bottom.  She  will  hardly 
^[v^  me;  and  should  she  demur,  I  have  simply  to  remind  her 
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relative,  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  request^  and  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  her  feelings  upon  the  subject. 

'*  When  did  you  hear  of  this  V*  she  inquired,  **  and  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  of  it  before  ?    It  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to 
pare  you  now.    However,  you  may  go." 

**  I  only  heard  of  it  this  evening,"  answered  the  girl,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  was  just  going  out,  as  you  told  me  I  might,  when 
tile  letter  was  put  into  my  hands;  here  it  is,"  she  continued, 
presenting  a  folded  note  to  Miss  Bellamy. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  read  it.  I  believe  your  statement 
implicitly,"  returned  Lilias,  with  compassionate  thoughtfulnesB. 
She  would  not  perhs^  have  done  so  had  she  witnessed  the 
expression  of  ctmning  triumph  that  irradiated  for  a  moment  the 
quiet  features  of  her  attendant. 

"And  Miss "     Here  the  girl  hesitated,  and,  despite  her 

ordinary  confidence,  coloured  deeply. 

'•You  are  in  want  of  money,  I  suppose,  to  take  to  your 
mother,"  said  Lilias,  with  a  dash  of  irony  in  her  tone.  "  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  question  in  the  world  unconnected  with  gold;  but 
I  really  do  not  know  how  I  can  supply  your  necessities,  for,  putting 
the  whole  I  have  together,  it  amoimts  only  to  a  few  poimds.  I  was 
about  applying  to  my  father  to-day,  which  I  am  quite  ashamed  of^ 
since  I  have  done  it  so  repeatedly  of  late.  How  little  can  you  do 
withi" 

"  I  want  twenty  pounds,"  Emma  replied  calmly,  for  she  had 
now  quite  recovered  herself.  **  My  mother  is  in  great  distress  con- 
ceming  the  payment  of  debts  she  has  been  forced  to  incur." 

**I  will  give  you  all  I  have,"  Lilias  said,* "and  promise  to 
make  up  the  sum  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  for  the  present  you  must  wait.  * ' 

A  change  came  over  Emma's  countenance  as  Lilias  thus  spoke — 
a  change  expressive  of  quiet  determination. 

"  The  debts  must  be  paid  inmiediately,"  exclaimed  she,  unhesi- 
tatingly, "  or  a  surety  given ;  and  who  will  be  bound  for  their 
payment  1" 

"I  cannot  possibly,"  Lilias  said,  somewhat  sternly.  *'It 
would  not  do  for  me  to  appear  in  this  matter ;  as  I  have  before  told 
you,  I  will  give  you  all  I  have  by  me- — ^more  than  this  I  cannot  do. 
I  am  distressed  for  you,"  she  continued,  in  a  softened  voice ;  *'  but 
farther  than  I  have  mentioned,*I  am  powerless  to  help  you  out  of 
your  diflSiculty." 

'*  I  must  have  the  money,"  was  the  answer,  delivered  in  tones 
of  steadfast  resolution,  while  the  speaker  fixed  her  basilisk  eyes 
upon  Lilias' s  face ;  "  and  if  you  cannot  obtain  it  for  me,  I  must 
ask  Sir  Shenton.  To  ensure  my  fedthfiilness  to  your  secret,  he  wilf 
not  refuse  even  a  larger  sum."  ^         , 
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Lilias  paled  visibly  at  ^s  threat;  bat,  striving  to  master  her 
emotion,  replied,  with  well-acted  carelessness : 

**I  acknowledge  your  power  over  me,  and  rather  than  you 
should  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  you  name,  I  wiU  obtain  for  you 
the  required  amountr--how,  I  cannot  at  present  decide.  I  must 
think  of  it ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  you  shall  have  the  money  to- 
morrow. 

"May  God  reward  you  for  your  feeling  heart!"  her  maid 
exclaimed.  *'  Were  it  not  absolutely  necessary,  I  would  not  press 
you  so ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  have  twenty  poimds  to  take 
with  me  in  the  morning  to  Sussex.*' 

^*  Aye,  you  shall,''  murmured  her  mistress,  fedntiy ;  "  leave  me 
now." 

Enmia  obeyed  with  seeming  reluctance,  casting  many  a  look 
behind  at  Lilias,  who,  with  a  fEkce  clouded  by  thought,  was  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  richly-flowered  carpet.  "When  the  maid  had  left, 
and  the  last  faint  echo  of  her  footsteps  were  lost,  Miss  Bellamy 
paced  the  room  in  a  tumult  of  rage  and  grief. 

"(Jood  heavens!  "  she  soliloquised,  when  at  length  she  had 
walked  herself  into  a  more  temperate  frame  of  mind,  '^  is  this  crea- 
ture— ^this  menial,  to  lord  it  over  me  thus  ?  Does  she  presume  to 
threaten  me  ?  And  am  I  reduced  so  low  that  I  dare  not  resent  it  ? 
I  thought,  when  I  disclosed  to  her  a  portion  of  my  terrible  secret, 
that  she  would  respect  my  misery,  and  probably  be  of  service,  whereas, 
instead  of  doing  me  a  good  office,  she  makes  me  her  tool.  It  may 
not  even  be  true  concerning  her  mother's  liabilities — ^but  that  is  no 
concam  of  mine ;  she  is  resolved  to  have  the  money  she  demands, 
and  it  must  be  my  care  to  get  it  for  her.  I  must  borrow  from  my 
aunt — I  can,  I  suppose,  do  that,  and  trust  to  the  liberality  of  papa 
to  return  the  loan.  It  is  not  this  I  so  much  mind — it  is  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  girl  which  is  so  insupportable ;  and  to  know,  too,  that  I 
can  never  hope  to  rid  myself  of  her,  that  she  will  cling  to  me,  like 
an  incubus,  for  life. — ^But  enough  of  this,"  added  she,  with  strange 
bitterness ;  **  I  am  childish  to  think  so  much  of  the  paltry  degra- 
daticgi,  since  no  one  knows  of  it  except  myself,  whereas  at  any 
moment  some  accident,  of  which  I  cannot  dream,  may  disclose 
that  which  would  draw  doT^n  upon  me  the  execrations  of  all 
mankind,  who,  in  their  judgment,  never  regard  their  own  trans- 
gressions, nor  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sins  of  others  have 
been  committed." 

Carried  away  by  her  thoughts,  Lilias  did  not  speak  again  for 
some  time ;  and  when  she  did,  her  tone  was  less  sad  than  before, 
and  in  her  expressive  face  hope  had  usurped  the  look  of  passionate 
grief  which  had  previously  been  inscribed  there. 

^^  The  letter  is  gone,  and  Eling  will  be  able  to  tdl  me  the  result 
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of  her  application  in  a  few  da3rs.  Oh !  that  she  may  be  successful ! 
Then  shall  I  be  free — ^free  even  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  my 
suitors — the  poor,  blind  simpletons  !  If  they  knew  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  scorn  in  which  I  hold  their  shallow  falsities,  with  what 
scared  faces  would  they  fly  from  me  ?  And  could  they  only  think 
to  whom  it  is  they  pay  their  court,  and  for  whose  ear  their  flattering 
speeches  are  prepared,  they  would  recoil  with  horror,  lest  in  my 
very  touch  they  meet  contamination.  But  I  am  an  idiot  to  thmk 
of  this :  nothing  can  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  past ;  the  hand  of 
Time  must  have  removed  the  faintest  footmarks  to  detection.  Why, 
then,  do  I  dream  incessantly  of  discovery,  and  cry  aloud  with  fear 
when  darkness  is  around  me,  dreading  to  seQ  a  spectre  in  every 
passing  shadow  ?  My  nerves  are  unhinged  by  my  own  cowardice, 
and  could  I  overcome  this  corroding  and  morbid  anxiety,  there 
would  henceforth  be  nothing  to  disturb  my  peace  beyond  the  insig- 
nificant trials  of  every-day  life.*' 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

AUSPICIOUS    PROSPECTS. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle  next  morning,  a  continual  lashing 
of  cords,  carrying  of  boxes,  and  running  up  and  down  stairs ;  but 
through  it  all  LUias  slept  soundly — ^more  soundly  than  was  usual 
with  her. 

**  How  disagreeable  it  is  to  get  up  !"  she  said,  as  she  unclosed 
her  eyes  at  the  call  of  her  maid's  voice.  **I  should  like  to  sleep 
always.    Is  the  morning  fine  ? '  *  she  asked ;  *  *  let  the  light  in  more. ' ' 

'*  It  is  a  very  dull  morning.  Miss,"  answered  Emma,  drawing 
the  ciuiain  a  little  aside ;  ''  and  has  been  raining  heavily." 

"  I  know !"  rejoined  her  mistress  hastily,  continuing,  with  a  tinge 
of  embarrassment ;  '*  I  heard  it  pattering  against  the  window." 

The  whole  time  the  toilette  operations  were  going  on,  not  a  word 
was  uttered ;  and  as  the  girl  from  time  to  time  gave  a  sidelong  glance 
at  her  mistress's  heavy  eyelids,  and  the  dark  lines  beneath  the  l^wer 
lashes,  she  could  easily  believe  that  her  morning  slumber  was  all 
she  had  enjoyed. 

**  Why,  miss,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  on  going  to  the  ward- 
robe, **  the  dress  you  wore  last  evening,  has  been  taken  away !" 

' '  Never  mind, ' '  was  the  impatient  interruption  ;  '  *  it  is  perfectly 
safe,  you  may  be  sure/'  and  with  a  sigh  of  weariness  Lilias  resumed 
her  reflections.  * 

**  But  I  hung  it  up  myself,  the  very  last  thiag.  What  can  have 
become  of  it?"  pursued  the  girl,  with  a  bewildered  look. 

The  somewhat  shaarp  oommatid  from  her  mistress  to  finish  dres- 
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sing  her,  cut  short  these  expressions  of  wonderment,  and  soon  Miss 
Sellamy  went  downstairs. 

•*  Well,"  cried  Emma,  unable  to  contain  her  surprise  a  moment 
after  she  was  alone,  * '  this  is  a  strange  thing !  I  can't  surely  be  mis- 
taken, and  have  put  it  under  anything  else."  At  the  idea  that  she 
should  find  it  on  another  peg,  she  began  taking  down  the  many  dresses 
in  the  wardrobe,  without,  however,  finding  the  missing  one;  and 
impelled  by  a  curiosity  more  keen,  perhaps,  than  the  occasion  merited, 
she  proceeded  to  inspect  a  closet  opening  out  of  the  bed-room,  where, 
cast  upon  a  heap  of  dusty  boxes,  lay  the  article  she  was  in  search 
of — not  in  the  condition  she  had  last  seen  it,  but  crumpled,  damp, 
and  dirty.  In  an  instg^nt  it  flashed  through  her  mind  how  sleepy 
Miss  Bellamy  was  when  aroused,  and  in  what  a  peculiar  manner  she 
had  made  the  acknowledgment  respecting  the  fall  of  rain  during 
the  night.  Had  she  been  out  in  it  ?  Yes,  incredible  as  it  looked,  it 
was  a  £Ekct ;  for  close  by  the  spoiled  dress,  and  bearing  plainer  tokens 
of  the  drenching  they  had  received,  was  a  bonnet  and  mantle,  while 
in  the  comer  was  thrown  a  pair  of  boots  disgracefully  muddy.  None  * 
of  the  things  could  have  been  in  this  state  without  being  long 
exposed  to  the  wet ;  though  where  could  Miss  Bellamy  have  been  to  ? 
What  could  have  taken  her  firom  her  bed  in  time  and  weather  so 
unseasonable  ? 

That  she,  who  was  too  cold,  or  scornful,  to  show  the  least 
partiality  for  any  of  her  admirers;  whose  proud  delicacy  fled 
appalled  at  the  hint  of  a  love  not  manifest  to  the  world ;  that  she 
should  be  connected  with  an  intrigue  was  beyond  comprehension ; 
and  yet,  was  it  likely,  was  it  possible,  that  a  young  lady  should 
run  such  a  risk  merely  for  the  risk's  sake  ? 

Associated  with  her  leaving  London,  it  appeared  that  she  had 
gone  out  to  bid  some  one  feurewell ;  but  who  could  it  be  ?  If  in  reality 
she  was  capable  of  making  a  midnight  assignation,  Emma  would 
henceforth  regard  virtue  as  a  huge  imposition ;  and  what  else  was 
left  her  to  suppose  ?   Does  not  mystery  nearly  always  signify  guilt  ? 

Lilias,  unknowing  what  fertile  speculations  were  being  engaged  in 
fcy  Enmia  about  her,  yet  wore  a  very  pre-occupied  expression  as  she 
entered  the  breakfast-parlour,  and  returned  the  cheerful  salutation 
of  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

'*  You  look  as  though  you  had  not  been  to  sleep  all  night," 
appended  the  former,  ss  she  marked  the  inanimate  drooping  of 
liilias's  eyelids. 

A  blush  overspread  her  niece's  cheek,  giving  a  momentary 
brightness  to  her  heavy  eyes,  and,  with  a  forced  laugh,  she  said : 

*'  I  have  not  had  much,  I  confess ;  I  was  so  interested  ina book 
I  began  yesterday  that  I  could  not  help  sitting  up  to  finish  it." 

Maude's  inquiry,  how  she  liked  the  conclusion,  prevented  the 
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necessity  of  answering  her  aunt's  warning  as  to  the  injurious  effect 
of  night  reading,  and  she  returned  randomly : 

**  It  is  much  like  the  ending  of  othw  books." 

Her  cousin  looked  surprised. 

**I  thought  how  diflferent  it  was,"  she  said;  but,  as  Lilias 
showed  a  disinclination  to  carry  on  the  topic,  she  let  it  drop. 

*'Mifls  Bellamy  did  not  like  asking  her  aunt  for  money  now, 
but  considering  she  might  not  have  another  opportunity  in  the 
hurry  consequent  upon  departure,  she  constrained  herself  to  make 
the  request  at  once. 

'*How  much  did  you  say  you  wanted?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashton, 
drawing  out  her  purse. 

"  Twenty  pounds,  if  you  can  oblige  me  with  the  loan.  I  have 
been  so  very  extravagant  the  last  month  or  so  that  I  am  in  arrears 
with  my  milliner." 

*'  You  must  not  be  oflFended,  Lilias,  if  I  say  I  think  your  papa 
does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  wants  of  a  young  lady  in  your  sta- 
tion of  life.  I  must  speak  to  him  for  an  increase  of  your  allowance." 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  replied  her  niece,  with  an  air  of 
contrition ;  ''he  will  let  me  have  anything  I  ask  for ;  but  really  I 
never  used  to  spend  a  third  of  what  he  gave  me,  and  was  con- 
tinually refusing  money  when  he  offered  it ;  so  he  does  not  calculate 
upon  my  expenses  being  increased  thus  wonderfully.  I  must 
explain  it  to  him  when  I  see  him ;  meanwhile  I  do.  not  like  to 
depart  in  debt." 

"Certaiidy  not,"  put  in  Maude,  with  quiet  energy.  **Dear 
cousin,  I  can  lend  you  what  you  want,  and  a  greater  sum  if  you 
require  it ;  mamma  allows  me  much  more  than  I  can  ever  spend." 

' '  Yes,  Maude  is  a  regular  miser,  and  as  economical  with,  every- 
thing as  though  she  had  only  a  poor  fifty  poimds  a-year.  I  often 
blame  her  for  her  carefulness,"  observed  Mrs.  Ashton  ;^ '*  and," 
resumed  she,  laughing,  **  I  desire  that  you  will  accept  her  offer,  to 
prove  the  difficulty  it  is  to  her  to  part  with  her  hoard." 

Maude  coloured,  and  answered  her  mother  with  a  reproachful 
look.  **  You  know,  mamma,"  she  said,  **  why  it  is  that  I  am  a> 
prudent ;  for  niggardly  you  cannot  call  me." 

'*Yes,  yes — I  know!"  washer  mother's  impatient  reply ;  *'if 
you  must  be  a  saint,  and  will  consider  it  your  duty  to  visit  every 
dirty  hovel  in  which  there  is  a  sick  person  to  tend,  or  an  ignorant 
child  to  teach,  I  cannot  help  it,  only  I  beg  you  will  always  change 
your  clothes,  and  never  come  near  me  in  the  garments  that  have 
entered  such  dens." 

The  tears  rose  to  Maude's  eyes  at  this  unmerited  reproof,  but 
she  repressed  their  fall,  sweetly  remarking  to  her  cousin,  by  way  ol 
apology  for  ihe  utter  selfishness  of  her  parent's  speech  : 
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"Mamma  is  so  fearful  of  contagion,  and  cannot  endure  the 
idea  of  my  visiting  people  with  any  disease,  particularly  fever ;  but 
I  think  there  is  no  dianger.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  have  taken  cold, 
in  going  and  returning,  which  is  the  worst  consequence  that  has  yet 
attended  my  visits  ;  ^kI  I  trust  Providence  will  always  protect  me 
in  doing  what  is  right." 

Miss  Aahton  spoke  with  a  deep  but  unostentatious  reverence, 
that  involuntarily  affected  the  ill-temper  of  her  parent,  who,  with 
a  smile  bestowed  equally  upon  her  niece  and  daughter,  and  a 
kiss  to  the  latter,  recovered  her  wonted  liveliness  of  demeanour. 
Idlias;  whose  religious  feelings  were  far  from  deeply  rooted,  yet 
gazed  with  admiring  awe  upon  the  face  of  her  cousin,  which 
reflected  clearly  the  genuine  piety  of  her  soul. ' 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  the  cousins,  arm-in-arm, 
proceeded  to  Maude's  chamber,  where  she  presented  twenty  pounds 
to  lilias,  expressing  the  desire,  as  she  did  so,  that  she  would  not 
trouble  herself  to  return  the  money  till  she  could  well  afford  it. 

*'  That -will  only  be  till  I  have  seen  papa :  but  now  I  must  leave 
you  to  give  my  maid  instructions  for  the  pajinent  of  this  trouble- 
some bill." 

**  No,  dear !  call  her  to  you ;  for  should  I  let  you  leave  me  you 
will  stay  away  so  long.  Here  is  my  maid,  Grordon ;  she  will  tell  her 
to  come. — Gordon,"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  her  own  attendant,  who  was  passing  the  door,  **come  here  a 
moment." 

The  girl  instantly  made  her  appearance  at  this  command.  She 
was  a  trim,  neat-fi<mred  maiden,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and 
open  brown  eyes,  which  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  Emma 
Adams's  secretive  orbs,  always  lurking  distrustfully  beneath  their 
dark  lashes. 

*' Bequest  Miss  Bellamy's  maid  to  come  here,"  said  Maude, 
addressing  Gordon,  who  with  a  smiling  reply  departed  to  execute 
her  mission. 

When  Emma  appeared,  Miss  Bellamy,  in  a  careless  tone,  bade 
"her  take  the  bank-note  she  gave  her  to  Mademoiselle  Dupres,  in 
payment  of  her  account. 

*'  Take  a  cab,"  was  Lilias's  instruction,  '*  and  when  you  hav||^ 
completed  your  business  nroceed  at  once  upon  your  journey.  .  Do  y  ^ 
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**  What  a  peculiar  notion  1  Why,  Maude,  your  striving  to  find 
out  something  worthy  of  speculation  in  pay  innocent  Emma  is  a 
sure  sign  that  you  have  been  reading  novels  too  freely  of  late.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  graver  subjects." 

*'  Don't  laugh  at  me,  cousin  ;  I  am  perhaps  fooUsh,  and  certainly 
ungenerous,  to  speak  distrustftdly  of  the  girl  to  you.  While  I  confess 
she  may  be  as  perfectly  candid  and  artless  as  I  believe  Gordon  to  be  ; 
I  always  feel  uneasy  in  her  presence.  She  reminds  me  of  a  panther 
or  tiger,  sleek  and  soft  to  the  touch,  andf  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
ever  on  the  alert  for  mischief,  when  she  has  obtained  the  mastery 
over  you  through  her  acute  powers  of  calculation." 

**  Really  you  are  talking  a  deal  of  rubbish,  such  as,  if  you 
heard  repeated,  you  would  be  ashamed  of,"  Lilias  exclaimed,  half 
sarcastically. 

Her  cousin  either  did  not  hear  her,  or  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  subject  of  her  reflections  to  heed  this  remark,  and  pursued — 
**  It  makes  one  shiver  to  think  of  her  subtle,  observant  gaze  following 
one's  actions ;  I  could  not  endure  her  to  be  about  me.  For  her  to 
arrange  my  hair  with  her  long  icy  fingers,  that  look  like  those  of  a 
skeleton,  would  be  to  me  perfectly  unbearable.  The  other  day  she 
offered  to  fasten  my  bracelet,  and,  though  I  feel  such  an  objection  to 
her,  I  conquered  my  repugnance,  and  submitted  my  wrist  to  her 
manipulation.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  clammy  chill  of  her 
hand  as  it  came  in  contact  with  mine  ;  it  made  me  quite  nervous." 

**  You  seem  intent  upon  making  me  so,  with  your  exaggerated 
fancies,"  her  cousin  said,  pettishly,  as  she  languidly  twisted  a  curl 
around  her  fingers ;  and  thus  the  conversation  ended. 

An  hour  later  they,  with  Mrs.  Ashton  and  their  respective 
attendants,  were  on  their  way  to  Brighton.  The  day  was  gloomy 
and  overcast ;  but  this  could  not  damp  the  delighted  expectations 
of  the  trio.  Soon  they  felt  the  refireshing  influence  of  the  sea  breeze, 
which  greeted  Lilias  with  an  exhilirating  resemblance  of  home. 
She  almost  fancied  herself  near  the  noble  Hall  of  her  forefathers, 
with  its  quaint  structure  and  fine  prospects.  A  thousand  recollec- 
tions,  both  sorrowful  and  joyous,  came  to  her  mind ;  making  her 
yearn  still  more  after  the  past — the  far  past  of  sunny  childhood. 
Her  aunt  observed  the  ti)oughtfulness  of  her  mood,  and  gaily 
suggested  as  its  cause  one  of  the  crowd  of  adorers  left  to  pine  over 
her  absence  in  the  vast  metropolis  they  were  leaving  behind  them. 

**  Pray  do  not,  fair  queen,"  said  she,  **let  this  disturb  your 
serenity,  for,  directly  the  fact  of  your  arrival  at  Brighton  becomes 
known,  you  will  have  aroimd  you  your  old  swarm  of  idolaters,  with 
a  host  of  new  beaux." 

Sir  Shenton  Bellamy  had  been  able,  in  consequence  of  a  speedier 
termination  of  his  long-standing  business  than  he  h^  calculated 
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upon,  to  arrive  at  the  watering-place  before  his  sister  and  her  suite, 
and  therefore  was  at  the  station  to  welcome  them. 

The  meeting  between  the  father  and  daughter  was  fraught  with 
joy  for  both,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  long  term  of  their 
separation.  As  for  the  baronet's  greeting  of  Mrs.  Ashton, 
it  was  greatly  different  from  what  that  giddy,  unfeeling 
woman  deserved,  or  even  expected ;  being  as  sincerely  affec- 
tionate as  if  the  period  of  their  disunion  had  been  marked 
by  the  greatest  love  and  consideration  on  her  part.  Sir  Shenton 
had  been  much  woimded  by  his  sister's  conduct  towards 
himself  at  first,  but  the  regard  she  had  demonstrated  for  his 
beloved  child  was  more  than  suflRcient,  in  his  estimation,  to  atone 
for  it  all.  Always  perfectly  unselfish  in  anything  connected  with 
his  daughter,  he  made  his  interest  and  pleasure  subservient  to  her, 
and  was  better  than  satisfied  if  she  were  happy. 

The  baronet  had  never  seen  his  niece  before,  and  was  much 
struck  by  the  artless  grace  and  unaffected  simplicity  she  revealed, 
set  off  as  were  these  attractions  by  her  loveliness  of  person  and 
soundness  of  principle.  Maude,  also,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
worth  of  her  new-found  relative's  noble  he^t  and  strong  sense ;  and 
the  consequence  of  their  just  appreciation  of  each  other  was  a  firm 
and  warm  attachment.  Lilias  was  too  high-minded  to  feel 
jealous  of  the  growing  partiality  evinced  by  her  father 
for  her  amiable  cousin ;  indeed,  she  was  rather  gratified 
than  otherwise  at  Sir  Shenton's  affection  for  this  guileless  child 
of  nature. 

**  His  love  for  her,"  thought  she,  **  may  prove  a  consolation  to 
him,  if  evil  shoidd  overtake  me;  and  he  is  so  generous,  and  his. 
affection  for  me  is  so  boundless,  that  I  am  secure  against  any 
tmfavourable  comparison  he  might  draw  between  her  ductile 
gentleness,  and  the  impetuosity  and  wilfulness  of  my  nature. 
She  is,  I  know,  better  than  I — oh!  a  million  times,  even  if  I 
could  cleanse  my  life  of  that  foul  blot.  She  would  die  sooner  than 
act  the  continual  lie  that  I  am  doing,  and  bear  the  most  fearful  of 
torments  rather  than  veer  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  were  the 
allurements  of  the  most  seductive  passions  presented  before  her, 
hissing  temptations  into  her  ears  till  reason  was  confounded  :  still 
would  heavenly  precepts  guide  her  footsteps,  and  the  fear  of  (Jod 
suffice  to  keep  her  stedfast  to  her  duty.  But  alas !  the  consolations 
of  religion  cannot  be  mine.  The  divine  promises  of  forgiveness 
I  dare  not  hope  were  intended  for  me;  only  the  judgments 
pronounced  against  the  worst  of  sinners.  As  I  have  hitherto  lived 
for  this  world,  so  must  I  continue  to  do;  I  tremble  to  think  of 
smother."  In  this  manner  did  the  wretched  girl  thrust  from  her 
all  hope  of  returning  peace,  thinking,  in  her  remorseful  misery^as 
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in  her  defiant  gaiety,  that  she  alone,  of  all  God's  erring  children, 
was  shut  out  from  mercy. 

The  fourth  day  of  their  instalment  at  Brighton,  as  they  were 
out  walking,  Lilias  sauntered,  unperceived,  away  from  her  party 
till  quite  out  of  sight,  and,  with  quickened  step,  proceeded  to  the 
post- offi lie.  There  was  a  letter  waiting  for  her,  and  so  great  was 
her  haste  to  peruse  its  contents  that  she  broke  the  seal  before 
gaining  the  street. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  began  Sarah  King's  answer  to  Lilias' s 
enigmatical  letter,  '*  I  applied  as  you  directed,  and  have  been 
auc€Qssftil  past  my  expectations.  Everything  is  arranged,  and 
to-morruw  is  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  journey.  No  questions  of 
importance  were  asked;  I  gave  the  name  you  decided  upon. 
The  lady  is  rich,  and  seems  kind,  and  you  may,  I  think,  dear 
mistre:?s,  set  your  heart  at  rest.  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  your 
interns t.^^  you  may  be  sure,  and  will  give  you  all  further  new8_I 
can,  by  means  of  a  letter,  very  soon.  Your  ever-faithful  and  loving 
aui'&e, — Sarah  King. '  * 

*'  8*1  far  all  is  well,"  commented  Lilias,  when  she  had  finished 
reading  Sarah's  note  ;  **  but  one  step  more,  and  I  stand  in  a  new 
sphere,  unapproachable  by  the  faintest  suspicion." 

The  rallying  of  her  aimt,  and  the  more  gentle  badinage  of 
Maude,  concerning  her  absence,  did  not  afiect  Miss  Bellamy.  She 
had,  during  the  last  year,  become — save  upon  very  rare  occasions — 
a."^  co]lt^<  t-ed  and  prepared  at  all  times  as  the  most  accomplished 
deceiver  could  wish  for ;  and  at  the  present,  a  look  of  exultation 
and  complete  relief  from  anxiety  gave  her  beautiful  face  a  richer 
glow,  her  eye  a  brighter  sparkle,  and  her  step  a  lighter  tread. 

^  ^  You  appear  as  though  walking  upon  air.  I  never  saw  you 
looking  more  lovely  than  this  morning,"  her  father  said,  as  she 
tripped  into  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  upon  her  return  from  her 
walk,  * '  Has  any  imusually  good  news  reached  you,  and  given  this 
impetuB  to  your  spirits  ?" 

■  ''  None,  but  the  glad  tidings  a  walk  by  the  sea-side  always 
bringi?  of  future  health,"  was  her  gay  reply,  as  she  kissed  her 
questioner.  **I  would  stay  to  describe  to  you  some  remarkable 
i>I>ie  ^ve  met,  but  I  must  now  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Au  f  erwni'," 
e  CMjncluded,  blithely,  closing  the  door  after  her. 
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Maude  relreated,  half  abashed  at  the  warmth  she  had  displayed, 
and  blushed  brightly,  as  she  conjoined  in  a  tone  of  subdued  joy : 

"  The  reason  of  my  delight  is  this,"  holding  out  a  letter ;  '*  it  is 
from  Leoline." 

*'  Indeed  !'*  answered  Lilias,  abstractedly ;  then  resumed  with  a 
fihow  of  interest ;  *  *  and  what  does  he  say  ?  Nay,  I  do  not  require  to 
read  his  letter.  It  is  a  production  by  no  means  differing  from  the 
usual  routine  of  hypocritical  rubbish,  I  dare  say  ;  tell  me  yourself." 

**  Not  if  you  say  such  things  of  Leoline ;  he  is  no  hypocrite, 
and  does  not  write  nonsense,"  said  Maude,  with  a  look  of  indignant 
surprise. 

*  *  Forgive  me,  sweet  coz. ;  the  news !   the  news ! " 

*'  It  is  this,"  rejoined  her  cousin,  whose  ardour  had  undergone  a 
severe  check  from  the  unsympathetic  manner  of  Lilias  :  '  *  he  expects 
to  be  in  England  by  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
next;  and — and ." 

"Bids  you  prepare  to  become  Mrs.  Gower  by  that  period?" 
finished  Lilias,  with  a  sarcastic  smile — ^for  Maude  had  paiised  hesi- 
tatingly in  her  recital ;  *'  so,  of  course,  you  are  out  of  your  mind 
at  the  prospect  of  such  an  event,  and  torture  yourself  with  ideas  of 
your  unworthiness  for  so  much  felicity." 

"He  certainly  desires  me  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  being  his 
^prife  when  he  comes,"  said  Maude,  whose  heightened  displeasure 
at  her  cousin's  tone  overpowered  the  embarrassment  she  would 
at  another  time  have  felt;  ''and  although  I  do  not,  as  you 
seem  to  imagine,  think  myself  quite  unworthy  of  his  affection, 
I  pray  that  I  may  become  more  capable  of  appreciating  his 
excellencies." 

"  Come,  sweet  Maude,  don't  be  offended ;  I  only  drew  deduc- 
tions of  your  sentiments  from  those  ordinarily  entertained  by  tender- 
hearted young  ladies,  upon  the  verge  of  that  destroying  gulf, 
matrimony.  Your  Leoline  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  everything  that  is 
good  and  great,  or  he  would  not  have  won  the  heart  of  my  peerless 
Maude  ;  but,  you  know,  that  does  not  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
participate  in  your  admiration  of  him.  I  am  not  the  chosen  of 
his  affections,  and  may  therefore  dare  to  see  him  as  he  is,  and 
not  as  a  youthfal  and  vivid  imagination,  such  as  yours,  would 
]>aint  him." 

Lilias  spoke  with  a  mixture  of  banter  and  feeling,  that  greatly 
puzzled  Miss  Ashton,  who  did  not  reply ;  ccmtenting  herself  with 
retiring,  more  than  ever,  into  the  recesses  of  her  own  pure 
heart. 

'*  Poor  Lilias !"  she  would  say  to  herself,  when  ruminating  upon 
Miss  B^axny's  scepticism,  ''  I  should  not  blame  her  for  h^  mockery 
of  love.    To  hear,  as  yet^  has  not  been  given  the  pdvilege  of  living 
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for  and  in  another.     I  should  rather  pity  her,  than  feel  irritated 
by  her  scoflSngs." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Emma  Adams's  holiday  appeared  not  to  have  produced  her  much 
satisfetction,  for  upon  her  return  she  wore  a  look  of  despondent 
irritability,  and  was  more  eager  than  ever  in  her  watchings  of 
her  mistress's  conduct.  All  her  curiosity  was  pursued  by 
adverse  fate,  and  though  she  contrived  not  merely  to  obtain 
a  look  at  the  address  of  all  letters  coming  to  Miss  Bellamy, 
but  to  gain  an  insight  of  their  contents,  there  was  a  provoking 
paucity  of  information  in  them.  There  were  declarations  of  love, 
signed  and  unsigned,  some  downright  proposals  of  marriage,  othecs 
letters  of  friendship  ;  the  chief  being  notes  of  invitation,  thanks, 
inquiry,  or  condolence,  according  as  the  writer  wanted  to  express 
his  or  her  sensibility  of  a  kindness,  to  ask  a  trifling  favour,  or 
sympathise  over  the  death  of  a  canary. 

Lady  Drury  and  Miss  Caroline  were  at  Brighton,  as  busy  as 
before  in  seeking  to  undermine  Lilias's  reputation,  but  less 
successful,  because  of  the  oldness  of  the  report.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  mamma  to  protest  that  her  angelic  Clarissa  should 
not  form  an  acquaintance  with  that  Miss  Bellamy ;  how  could 
either  of  them  keep  to  their  resolution,  when  she  was  included 
in  every  assembly,  belonged  to  the  best  set,  and  led  the 
fashion  ? 

The  stiffest  of  papas  got,  in  time,  to  cry  **  humbug"  to  the 
renewal  of  the  worn-out  scandal,  and  those  of  the  young  men  who 
did  not  vow  that  they  disbelieved  every  syllable  of  the  story, 
said  there  might  be  no  harm  in  it,  and  if  there  were,  what 
was  the  use  of  making  such  a  fuss?  She  was  so  distractingly 
winning,  so  irresistible  in  all  her  contrary  moods,  that  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  was  an  impossibility,  let  her  be  what  she 
might. 

Idlias  watched  with  a  sort  of  triumph  the  returning  recognition 
of  hei:  dominion  over  her  suitors,  reading  clearly  the  reasons  by 
which  they  were  swayed,  for  or  against  her.  Above  all,  it  inter- 
ested her  to  see  the  increasing  envy  of  her  old  schoolfellow,  to  com- 
pare notes  between  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  and  to  her. 
In  the  former  case  it  was,  * '  That  strange,  bold,  or  eccentric  Miss  Bel- 
lamy ;"  in  the  latter,  *'  My  dearest  friend,  my  darling  Lilias."  How 
Miss  Drury  quivered  with  suppressed  passion,  when  she  discovered 
that  her  artfally-tdki  stoiy  to  a  young  nobleman,  actualiy  sent  him 
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to^the  feet  of  the  abhorred  Lilias,  when,  save  for  the  generous 
impulse  of  proving  tiis  contempt  for  the  base  attack,  he  might  never 
Lave  allowed  his  admiration  to  proceed  to  so  great  an  extent !  One 
^J^stanoe  of  magnanimity  such  as  this  goes  far  to  eS&cQ  the  recol- 
lection  of  numbers  derogatory  to  humanity,  and  Lilias  was  so 
touched  that  she  could  have  pardoned,  at  that  moment,  every  one 
who  had  spoken  to  her  hurt. 

Meanwhile,  the  imperial  beauty  was  regaining  her  footing  in  the 
outer  world  ;  in  the  little  world  at  home  affairs  were  not  altogether 
in  satis&ctory  train. 

Mias  Ashton,  despite  the  excuses  she  endeavoured  to  make  for 
her  cousin's  want  of  sympathy  in  her  bright  dream  of  love,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  mention  Leoline  (lower  in  her  presence.  Liliaa, 
led  by  this  reserve  to  fancy  she  had  estranged  Maude's  gentle  heart, 
strove  to  think  more  charitably  of  her  betrothed,  and  particularly 
by  the  affectionate  artifices  of  caresses  and  kind  attentions,  to  win 
back  her  confidence  ;  for  though  Lilias  was  unsparing  in  her  scorn 
of  false  sentiment,  as  of  shams  of  all  kinds,  she  was  imbued  with 
a  deep  respect  for  genuine  feeling. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Ashton  handed  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
whose  heightened  colour,  and  ill-disguised  eagerness  to  withdraw 
immediately  she  was  put  in  possession  of  it,  betrayed  to  Lilias's 
quick  eye  ^e  name  of  the  writer ;  and  she  resolved  to  avail  herself 
of  this  opportunity  for  making  up  for  her  past  oflfence,  by  following 
Mande  to  her  chamber,  whither  she  had  hurried  as  soon  as  she  could 
break  away  firom  the  breakfast-room. 

I^  not,  however,  gentle  reader,  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
her  so  devoid  of  tact  as  to  then  and  there  disturb  her  cousin's 
privacy.  She  waited  till  more  thai^suiBScient  time  had  elapsed  for 
^?  P^^^sal  of  the  tender  eflfusion.  Slowing  even  for  the  second  and 
~^  reading,  which  lovers  usually  bestow  upon  a  bilUiHloux.  Miss 
;^T^7'8  Jight  step  had  reached  the  door  of  her  cousm's  chamber, 
the  ^^  *J^>  "^^^^  ^*  ^^  hastily  closed  from  the  inside,  and 
well  ^^^^  ^^  Maude,  attuned  to  a  plaintive  cadence,  murmured 
awhil  M  ^^^i<^^tely,  "  Not  yet,  Lilias ;  I  want  to  be  alone  for 
woiv?^  '  Tacitly  did  Lilias  obey  ;  seeking  her  own  apartment  in 
her  {5.^  <iistress,  there  to  ruminate  upon  the  calamity  ^hlch 
^^6(rfinjBrs  t^lH  hAr  was  At  band. 
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stodn,  and  'was  completely  deserted  by  its  wonted  Uoom;  her 
pale  lips  quivered  with  the  violent  effort  she  made  to  suppress  h^ 
emotion,  and  her  limbs  tottered  under  the  weight  of  her  delicate 
frame. 

''  My  dearest  Maude  !"  cried  Lilias,  in  a  compassHHiating  accent, 
when  her  surprise  and  grief  at  this  woeful  spectacle  had  a  little 
subsided,  **  What  has  happened  1*' 

But  Maude  made  no  answer,  save  by  an  agonising  uplifting  of 
her  burning  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  such  utter  misery  that  it  was  more 
painful  to  behold  than  an  open  expression  of  grief. 

'*  Maude,  love,*'  repeated  her  cousin,  really  terrified  at  the  strange 
wildness  of  her  aspect,  "  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
ails  you?** 

The  poor  girl  struggled  to  speak,  but  the  sounds  died  away 
in  a  moan,  and  she  fell  fainting  into  Lilias*s  supporting  arms. 
With  a  display  of  strength  she  could  not  in  a  less  emergency 
have  shown,  Miss  Bellamy  carried  the  unconscious  girl  across  the 
room,  and  laying  her  upon  the  bed,  rung  violently  for  assistance  ; 
meanwhile  chafing  the  cold  hands  of  the  suffering  young  creature, 
who,  still  and  ghastly,  was  stretched  upon  the  couch,  the  covering  of 
which  did  not  surpass  in  whiteness  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

Soon  Grordon,  breathless  with  the  speed  she  had  made,  entered 
the  room,  and  when  she  discovered  the  state  of  her  mistress,  was 
almost  incapacitated  from  assisting  Lilias's  efforts  for  her  recovery, 
through  excess  of  affection,  for  she  devotedly  loved  j^her  young 
lady. 

*' Quick,  help  me  to  revive  her,  ^nd  then 'go  to  warn  Mrs. 
Ashton  of  her  daughter's  indisposition,**  Miss  Bellamy  commanded ; 
herself  with  great  alacrity  frying  her  cousin  from  the  burthen  of 
attire  that  enveloped  her. 

It  was  long  before  Maude  regained  her  sensibility,  and  when 
she  did  so,  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  her  surcharged 
bosom.  Following  this  paroxysm  was  a  long  interval  of  silence  which 
none  dare  disturb,  feeling  that  this  space  of  quietude  would  be 
of  great  service  to  her.  Her  mother,  uncle,  and  cousin,  im- 
measurably distressed  to  behold  this  incomprehensible  and  sud- 
den change,  were  all  anxiety  to  fathom  the  cause;  but  how 
to  do  so  1  Maude  had  not  once  spoken,  and  evinced  so  great 
an  inclination  for  solitude,  that  they  at  length  constrained  them- 
selves to  leave  her,  although  burthened  with  the  strongest  anxiety 
on  her  accoimt. 

**  It  must  be,"  reasoned  her  mother,  '*  Qower's  letter,  that  has 
thus  affected  her,  and  as  I  could  not  find  it  about  the  chamber, 
it  is  probably  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress;*'  and  with  ihe  idea  of 
securing  it,  Mrs.  Ashton  made  her  way  to  Maude's  h^d-roopa. 
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There  tlie  wliite  robe  lay  upon  a  chair,  just  as  Lilias  had  placed 
it ;  but  Mrs.  Ashton  did  not  like  to  prosecute  her  search  till  she 
had  assured  herself  that  hOT  movements  were  imnoticed  by  the 
invalid.  Her  daughter's  face  was  turned  aside,  and  half-buried  in 
the  pillow ;  she  either  had  not  heard  her  mother  enter,  or  wanted 
to  continue  her  reflections.  Having  secured  the  epistle,  Mrs.  Ashton 
quietly  left  the  chs^nber,  and  proceeded  to  a  small  parlour  that 
she  des^nated  her  boudoir. 

The  letter  was  indeed  sufficient  in  its  import  to  produce  the 
dread  effects  she  had  witnessed  in  Maude.  The  writer,  after  a  pro- 
fuse expression  of  regret  and  numberless  prayers  for  forgiveness, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  uncle  whose  death  was  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  handsome  property  would  make  him  his  heir  on 
condition  alone  of  wedding  his  natural  daughter,  whom  no  one  had 
heard  of  up  to  this  date.  Now,  his  uncle's  property,  which  Mr. 
Gower  had  so  confidently  trusted  to  succeed  to,  was  his  principal 
dependence  for  the  future,  as  his  parents  had  left  him  slenderly 
provided  for ;  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  cousin,  who, 
for  all  her  illegitimacy,  might  be  made  to  inherit  her  father's  whole 
fortune,  was  a  great  shock  to  him. 

*' Bather  than  make  myself  a  beggar,"  wrote  Leoline  Gower, 

**  which  would  as  effectually  remove  all  hopes  of  marrying  you, 

as  would  my  union  with  my  cousin,  I  have  consented  to  my  harsh 

fette.     In  a  week  I  shall  become  the  husband  of  Leonora,  who,  I 

need  not  tell  you,  can  compare  in  nothing  to  my  Maude — ^alas  1  mine 

no  longer  1  She  is  young,  and  said  to  be  pretty,  and,  besides  this, 

'iiBA  already  warmly  attached,  herself  to  me ;  but  this  does  not  lessen 

"my  mifi^  at  the  thought  of  losing  you,  since  (though  we  may 

xiev^  meet  again)  it  is  impossible .  that  I  can  cease  to  love  you. 

-A-gain  I  implore  your  forgiveness,  and  beseech  you  to  consider, 

oefore  you  blame  me, — ^which,  gentle  and  merciful  as  you  are,  you 

'^^J  be  inclined  to  do, — the  difficulties  of  my  position.      I  am 

^uite  unworthy  of  your  regard,  I  know,  and  yet  with  what  anguish 

the  ^^'    4shtyon    only   read   thus    far,    completely  disregarding 

^^  ^^^^^jjj^^i    hopes  of  the  writer,    that   Maude   might    meet 

t2iat  sh    V^      deserving  candidate  for    her   affections,  and  also 

avoidahi^  ^^^-3d  not  suffer  herself  to  grieve  over  what  was  un- 

ABhtcn'  ^L^  -*:s-axdly  miscreant — the  spiritless  creature  1"  was  Mrs. 
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never  mind,  it  is  well  my  generosity  was  not  so  tried.  I  always 
thought  Maude  would  grace  a  coronet,"  she  continued,  her 
worldly  feelings  getting  the  better  of  her  momentary  fit  of  mag- 
nanimity. "  And  if  I  can  but  ^et  the  silly  girl  to  banish  all 
thoughts  of  him  from  her  mind,  she  may  make  a  grand  match 
yet.'' 

The  soothing  influence  exercised  over  her  mind  by  the  philo- 
sophical idea,  that  all  is  for  the  best,  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  soon  fresh  disagreeables  intruded  to  overpower  her  efforts  at 
self-consolation. 

'*  And  her  trousseau  is  already  ordered  !"  was  her  next  exclam- 
ation. '*How  provoking!  it  wUl  occasion  such  a  talk,  too.  I 
had  all  but  issued  invitations  for  the  wedding,  and  for  there  not 
to  be  one  after  all.  And  yet,  who  knows  ?  With  skilful  manage- 
ment I  may  so  arrange  that  the  affair  be  kept  secret,  and  that  by 
Spring,  at  furthest,  Maude  may  be  settled.  The  only  thing  I  have  to 
fear  is  her  opposition  ;  for  she  was,  I  think,  fond  of  him ;  but  then, 
all  girls  are,  or  fancy  they  are,  attached  to  their  intended  husbands. 
Why  should  she  not  like  a  lord  or  baronet  as  well  ?  I  must  see  if 
it  cannot  be  done.  She  is  beautiful  and  attractive  enough  to 
excite  the  love  of  the  most  fastidious ;  but  then  in  Lilias  arises 
another  obstacle  to  my  designs.  She  monopolises  the  thoughts 
and  attentions  of  every  man  worth  the  trouble  of  winning,  so 
that  I  must  either  persuade  her  quickly  to  accept  some  one  of  her 
admirers,  or  else  leave  my  plans  in  obeyance  till  we  return  to 
London,  and  she  to  Sussex." 

Filled  with  these  and  similar  reflections — ^without  bestowing 
one  thought  upon  the  heart-blow  her  daughter  had  received,  but 
regretting  only  the  outrage  inflicted  on  the  dignity  of  her  fEunily, 
and  the  probable  unpleasant  rumours  consequent  upon  the  breaking 
off  of  the  match — Mrs.  Ashton  sought  her  relatives,  with  the 
intention  of  imparting  the  news,  and  as  much  of  her  sentiments 
thereon  as  in  her  profound  wisdom  she  deemed  expedient 

Sir  Shenton  was  angered  beyond  measure,  that  such  a  slight 
should  have  been  put  upon  his  lovely  niece,  and  muttered  threat- 
eningly  of  short  swords  and  pistols,  forgetful,  in  his  wrath,  that  the 
days  of  duelling  were  happily  gone  by.  It  was  fortimate  for  the 
safety  of  both  the  venerable  baronet  and  the  false  lover  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  their  meeting,  or  it  is  likely  that,  in  Sir  Shenton's 
frame  of  mind,  some  injury  would  have  been  oonmiitted  upon  the  lat- 
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had  begun  to  despise  "him,  and  to  leam  what  a  mistaken  estimation 
she  had  held  of  his  character,  so  that  the  way  was  clear  for  for- 
getfiilness. 

*'  He  could  not  help  what  he  has  done,"  would  she  say.  **  I 
miscalculated  his  nature,  and  gave  him  credit  for  constancy  and  a 
noble  energy  of  purpose  he  does  not  possess.  He  is  very  sorry  to 
grieve  me  so,  I  am  sure,  and  perhaps  suflfers  more  than  I  do.  I 
hope  his  wife  will  make  him  happy,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied." 

In  this  nanner  would  the  formerly  weak  girl  converse,  when 
pressed  upon  the  subject  of  her  disappointment,  tliough  never 
volunteering  to  speak  of  her  lover.  Grievous  as  was  the  trial,  she 
was  supported  through  it  by  a  fortitude  which  is  frequently 
allied  to  natures  of  her  fine  sensibility. 

Her  cousin,  upon  one  occasion,  suggested  to  her  that  revenge 
was  a  more  fitting  substitute  for  outraged  affection  than  tame 
submission ;  but  Maude,  with  a  shudder,  recoiled  at  the  bare 
mention  of  so  unholy  a  passion,  and  only  heaped  blessings  upon  the 
destroyer  of  her  peace.  The  ambitious  dreams  of  her  mother  were 
day  by  day  becoming  less  likely  of  fulfilment ;  for  although  Maude 
exerted  herself  to  perform  her  wonted  duties,  and  even  laboured  to 
preserve  a  cheerful  exterior,  she  visibly  drooped. 

Too  much  imbued  with  a  sense  of  right  to  permit  her  thoughts 
to  cling  with  fond  regret  around  the  husband  of  another,  still  the 
shock  of  Leoline's  infidelity  had  been  too  terrible  to  be  readily 
forgotten,  and  had  shattered  her  delicate  constitution  almost 
beyond  hope  of  amendment.  She  became  languid  and  restless ;  a 
hectic  flush  visited  her  cheek,  once  so  roundly  blooming,  and  now 
so  thin  and 'wan.  Made  more  susceptible  by  weakness,  she  caught 
a  severe  cold,  and  a  cough,  whose  harsh  grating  sound  seemed  like 
a  funeral  knell,  perpetuaUy  shook  her  slender  frame,  attenuated 
to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self — ^in  short,  she  exhibited  all  the 
signs  of  rapid  declJDe. 

Their  stay  at  Brighton  had  been  prolonged,  by  the  doctor's 
advice,  till  winter,  and  long  after  the  throng  of  pleasure-seekers 
had  left  its  sands.  Now,  a  trip  to  a  warmer  climate  was 
ordered,  nearly  as  a  last  resource.  The  south  of  France  was  the 
spot  selected  by  the  invalid,  as  the  one  whose  associations  were  the 
most  dear,  and  this  choice  being  ratified  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  doctor,  it  was  agreed  that  her  desire  should  be  gratified. 
Preparations  were  not  long  in  making ;  aud  early  in  December, 
when  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fierce  northern 
blasts  echoed  themselves  amidst  the  black  and  leafless  trees,  Mrs. 
Ashton  and  her  daughter  took  their  departure  for  France,  and  Sir 
Shenton  and  Lilias  for  Sedgley. 
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The  Hall  looked  desolate  and  gloomy  upon  this  cheerleeB 
Decemher  day,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin  rather  to  sadness  than 
delight  that  the  father  and  daughter  passed  under  the  well-remem- 
bered shade  of  the  elms,  shutting  in.  the  carriage  drive,  and  entered 
the  frowning  doorway  of  the  home  they  had  not  seen  for  so  loi^  a 
time.  They  had  both,  they  believed,  taken  their  last  farewell  of 
Maude  Ashton,  whose  endurance,  gentleness,  and  amiability,  had 
excited  in  them  such  a  true  regard. 

That  a  strong  man  should  bear  with  patience  such  a  crushing 
blow  to  his  hopes,  would  not  seem  so  surprising ;  but  that  a  young, 
susceptible  girl,  whos^  atmosphere  was  all  trust  and  aflFection, 
should  sustain,  with  fortitude  so  exemplary,  a  resignation,  constant 
as  it  was  diflScult  of  attainment,  humbled  and  amazed  them. 

**Did  I,  when  my  Inez  died,  behave  as  considerately  to  aC 
aro\md  me,  as  though  I  had  been  a  stranger  to  sorrow  ?"  asked  Sir 
Shenton  of  his  heart,  as  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  his  niece. 
**  Alas,  no !  and  yet  this  fragile  creature,  visited  l)y  grief  scarcely 
less  profound,  is  full  of  thought  for  others,  and  compassion  for  iheir 
woes." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A    NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

When  again  settled  at  the  Hall,  Miss  Bellamy  wrote  a  pressing 
invitation  to  Ada  Hartop,  whom,  even  in  the  whirl  of  her  gay 
London  life  and  her  subsequent  trouble,  arising  from  her  cousin's 
indisposition,  she  had  not  neglected  sending,  from  time  to  time,  such 
effusions  as  can  emanate  only  from  the  pen  of  a  young  lady.  These 
letters  were  descriptive  of  everybody  and  everything  likely  to 
interest  her  volatile  correspondent :  they  were  sparkling  letters,  full 
of  racy  wit,  telling  anecdote,  and  powerful  description,  but  withal 
strangely  devoid  of  feeling.  It  appeared,  if  one  were  inclined  to  be 
hypercritical,  and  read  and  re-read  those  long  epistles,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer  were  far  away,  and  the  bon-mot  and  the 
grave  chronicling  were  products  only  of  the  head. 

Ada  was  not,  however,  troubled  by  a  disposition  to  analyse  ea«h 
word  in  her  friend's  composition,  and  was  highly  pleased  and  enter- 
tained therewith.  The  invitation,  contained  in  Lilias's  last  letter, 
was  accepted  with  no  mean  expression  of  delight ;  for  though  Ada 
expected  no  rural  pleasures  in  this  inclement  season,  she  certainly 
anticipated  a  wonderftd  amount  of  felicity  in  the  companiondup  of 
her  friend ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  in  that  of  Herbert  Randal,  a 
personage  the  reader  may  have  forgotten,  but  to  whose  existence 
Ada  was  by  no  means  indifferent. 
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**  He  will  doubtless  be  there,"  was  almost  her  first  thought, 
"  and  to  see  him  but  once  more  would  suflSoe  to  make  me  happy  for 
a  long  time."  At  the  utterance  of  which  acknowledgment,  made 
merely  to  herself,  she  coloured  deeply,  and  experienced  a  singularly 
n^id  beating  of  the  heart.  How  much  more,  then,  did  it  palpitate, 
upon  the  second  day  of  her  arrival  at  Sedgley,  when  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bandal  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  college  friend, 
the  Marquis  of  Welgrave.  Very  different  was  this  nobleman  from 
some  of  the  supercilious,  affected  Dundrearies  who  had  been  wont 
to  make  themselves  the  shadow  of  the  peerless  Miss  Bellamy.  His 
person  was  agreeable,  without  being  strictly  handsome,  his  features 
possessing  the  marked  impress  of  intellect,  refinement,  and  feeling. 
Brave,  frank,  and  generous,  he  had  been  made  leader  of  a  little  band 
at  Oxford,  whose  open  praises  had,  however,  failed  to  spoil  him,  and 
in  general  society  his  name  was  a  passport  to  the  favours  alike  of 
old  and  young,  grave  and  gay.  When  it  is  stated  that,  in  addition 
to  his  numerous  amiable  qualifications,  his  age  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five,  that  his  actions  were  unfettered  either  by  parent  or 
guardian,  and  his  rent-roll  enormous,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  he  was  an  object  of  special  attraction  to  penniless  pleasure- 
seekers,  marriageable  daughters,  and  prudent  mammas.  During 
the  last  six,  or  even  more  years,  his  heart  had  been  laid  siege  to  by 
all  the  artillery  of  smiles  and  sighs,  yet  had  not  been  vanquished. 
The  citadel  would  not  yield  to  mere  blandishments  and  beauty,  but 
remained  firm,  till  a  legion  of  perfections,  seldom  congregated,  should 
assail  the  ramparts  of  his  reason  and  thus  subjugate  his  affections. 
Immediately  he  was  introduced  to  Lilias,  it  could  be  observed  that 
his  boasted  freedom  was  in  danger,  lor  his  eyes  were  riveted  for 
some  moments  upon  her  fEice,  with  admiration  too  powerful  to  repress, 
and  it  was  some  little  time  before  he  could  sufficiently  recal  hbnself 
to  join  with  his  natural  ease  in  the  conversation. 

Ada  Hartop,  from  some  unacknowledged  cause,  displayed 'un- 
usual  diffidence  of  speech,  but  Lilias  took  no  insignificant  part  in 
the  discussion  (succeeding  the  trivial  inquiries  and  answers  per- 
taining to  the  local  news),  which  turned  upon  the  common  theme 
of  authorship,  and  the  style  of  her  criticisms  and  observations  still 
farther  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Marquis. 

Without  the  least  shade  of  egotism  or  undue  confidence,  she  de- 
livered her  ideas  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  had  become  habitual, 
and,  connected  with  the  graces  of  her  tone  and  gesture,  was  perfegtly 
resistless  in  its  fascination ;  nor  were  her  opinions  incorrect,  being 
the  result  of  discriminating  judgment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  reflec- 
tion. Lord  Welgrave  listened  like  one  spell-bound,  and  uncon- 
sciously was  led  to  revoke  many  of  his  previously  formed  convictions 
and  theories  in  favour  of  hers. 
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**  What  a  syren  she  is  !"  exclaimed  he  abruptly  to  his  firiend,  as 
they  were  returning  to  the  home  of  the  latter.     "  With  her  sweet'> 
voice,  ravishing  smile,  and  glorious  face,  she  would  make  a  man 
believe  anything  she  chose.'* 

'*Yes,  she  is  a  divine  creature,'*  answered  Mr.  Randal,  with 
considerably  less  enthusiasm, — ^for  a  man  in  love  is  the  least  capable 
of  appreciating  the  charms  of  any  woman  besides  the  adored; 
**  do'nt  you  think,  though,  her  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  friend 
mote  loveable  ?  I  allow  Miss  BeUamy's  manners  are  most  enthralling, 
but  she  appears  to  me  as  dangerous  as  she  is  handsome.  I  always, 
for  my  part,  shun  your  magnificent  women ;  while  goddesses  in 
seeming,  I  have  a  troublesome  notion  that  they  are  demons  in  spirit. 
However,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Miss  Bellamy ;  she  may 
be  harmless  enough ;  but  by  my  faith,  Welgrave,  I  would  not  like 
to  cross  her,  nor  yet  become  the  victim  of  her  enchantments.  Give 
me  a  gentle,  submissive  girl,  who  twines  herself  around  you  for 
aupport,  and  not  the  proud,  self-sufficient  woman,  who,  repelling  all 
sympathy  and  aid,  is  content  to  stand  alone." 

**I  know,"  answered  the  Marquis,  with  an  air  of  profound 
commiseration  at  bis  friend's  want  of  taste,  **  that  you  care  only  for 
doll-like  beauties,  all  helplessness  and  insipidity ;  while  you  would 
fly  with  terror  a  woman  possessed  of  spirit.  Well,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  your  baby-faced,  pretty  Miss  Hartop,  only  leave  me  to 
strive  unrivalled  for  the  favour  of  the  peerless  Lilias." 

*'Take  care,"  said  Mr.  Randal,  wamingly,  '*  that  you  do  not 
get  so  far  entangled  in  the  web  of  your  Circe  that  you  cannot 
extricate  yourself  from  her  toils,  when  you  may  have  the  desire 
to  do  so."    . 

'*  Impossible !"  was  the  emphatic  rejoinder  of  his  lordship.  *'  To 
love  so  beautiful,  so  high-souled  a  girl,  is  in  itself  an  honour  :  and 
to  be  rewarded  by  her  afifection  would  be  happiness  so  great  that 
no  man  who  had  experienced  it  could  possibly  desire  her  hold  upon 
him  to  be  relinquished.     You  are  prejudiced." 

And  undoubtedly  he  was  ;  his  love  for  Ada  blinding  him  to  the 
many  excellencies  of  Miss  Bellamy's  character;  but  not  more 
prejudiced  against  Lilias  than  Lord  Welgrave  in  her  favour.  In 
that  one  short  interview,  the  fatal  dart  had  entered  his  breast,  and 
let  events  turn  as  they  may,  he  will  be  the  slave  of  Lilias's  charms 
for  ever. 

Women  are  never  blind  to  the  effect  made  by  their  beauty  upon 
the  unfortunate  male  portion  of  society,  and  few,  however  kindly 
their  sympathies,  but  secretly  rejoice  in  the  writhings  of  their 
victims,  encouraging  instead  of  repressing  the  ardour  of  their 
admirers,  when  perhaps  they  entertain  no  intention  of  accepting  them 
as  husbands.     Miss  Bellamy  was  no  exception  to  the  first  rule,  and 
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was  quite  cognisant  of  the  impression  she  had  produced  upon  her 
new  acquaintance  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  assert  that  the  know- 
ledge was  productive  of  pleasure  to  her.  She  had  as  little  desire  for 
admiration  as  it  is  possible  for  a  captivating  girl  to  have.  She  wa« 
aware  of  her  power,  that  was  enough,  and  if  in  secret  she  exulted 
in  it  as  a  means  of  triumph  over  her  slanderers,  she  used  no  fictitioiu 
arts  to  increase  it. 

WhiMiever  it  was  that  had  rested  so  heavily  upon  her  mind,  the 
result  of  Sarah  King's  application  to  the  advertisement  inserted 
in  the  Times  of  the  July  preceding,  had  succeeded  in  banishing, 
and  though  she  might  suffer  occasional  relapses  of  moodiness,  when 
any  aiusion  was  made  to  the  past,  or  she  received  a  letter  from 
Owen  Arnold,  dictated  by  feelings  too  warm  to  appear  under  the 
garb  of  friendship,  her  demeanour  was  more  remarkable  even  than 
it  had  been  prior  to  her  London  visit. 

Now  she  paced  the  room  with  the  old  impatient  step,  the 
workings  of  her  mobile  features  plainly  evincing  the  existence  of  a 
fierce  inward  struggle.  The  contest  was  between  her  integrity  of 
purpose  to  the  absent  Owen,  and  her  inclination  to  turn  to  account 
the  evident  passion  the  Marquis  of  Welgrave  had  conceived  for  her. 
Prolonged  and  hard  was  the  battle,  and  though  many  a  time  her 
sense  of  honour,  and  incipient  regard  for  her  lover,  were  near 
conquering,  eventually  interest  triumphed,  and  with  a  pang  of 
remorse  and  pity  for  him  she  was  about  to  wound  so  cruelly,  she 
resolved  that  should  the  Marquis  propose  she  would  accept  him.  In 
arriving  at  this  decision  she  was  helped  by  no  predeliction  for  him. 
How  could  she  be,  when  she  had  been  in  his  society  scarcely  tw«K 
hours'?  Not  but  that  she  was  fully  as  impetuous  in  forming  attach, 
ments  as  his  lordship  had  proved  himself  to  be,  only  in  her  case 
there  was  no  want  of  excitement,  and  she  was  therefore  less  open 
to  tender  impressions. 

Her  plan  of  acceptance  found  its  origin  in  a  craving  for  a  secorer 
position  than  she  felt  the  one  she  now  occupied  to  be.  Upon  ahead 
protected  by  a  diadem  she  imagined  no  slight  or  suspicion  could 
fall ;  that,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Marchioness,  she  would  be  above 
the  reach  of  scandal.  Thus  falsely  did  she  reason,  and  in  the 
miscalculating  schemes  of  her  uneasy  brain  drew  Semblances  of 
I)eace.  Would  it  be  in  her  favour  at  the  final  day  of  reckoning, 
that  she  hesitated  between  her  worldly  advancement  and  the  guilt 
of  perjury  ?  Upon  her  had  been  bestowed  a  mind  whose  strength 
should  have  preserved  her  from  the  fatal  quicksands  of  deception. 

The  wild  suggestions  of  her  untutored  passions,  not  ignorance  of 
the  right,  had  first  lured  her  from  the  flowery  path  to  the  broad  rugged 
road  of  sin ;  and  doubly  thorny  was  the  track  of  guilt  to  the 
unpractised  step  of  this  young  creature,  with  her  thousand  lofty 
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impulses  and  virtuous  promptiogs  to  draw  her  from  it.  Unlike 
ttie  hardened  wretches  who  have  accustomed  themselvea  to  the  long 
train  of  wickedness  attendant  upon  one  evil  deed  of  magnitude, 
she  had  no  thought,  when  her  first  decline  down  that  steep  descent 
had  been  made,  that  it  would  never  more  be  in  her  power  to  recover 
her  lost  position,  but  that,  little  by  little,  she  must  travel  the 
dark  path  of  infamy,  till  her  accumulated  transgressions  would 
bring  her  at  last  to  the  bottom  of  the  dread  abyss. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Lilias  could  gain  the  mastery  over 
Iwr  feelings,  though  when  at  length  she  became  more  composed,  die 
jreni  out  to  join  her  father  and  Ada,  who  were  taking-  a  stroll 
upon  the  lawn  before  the  house. 

The  atmosphere  was  biting  and  cold,  but  the  hardy  baronet  and 
his  thoughtless  young  companion  heeded  it  not,  delighting  as 
much  in  walking  upon  the  crisp  brown  tinted  grass,  whose  only 
relief  lay  in  the  dark  green  shrubs,  as  in  wandering  through  grounds 
fragrant  with  the  odour  of  flowers,  and  impregnated  with  sunamer's 
warm  breezes.  To  them,  in  their  cloudless  serenity  of  mind,  the 
bleak  Christmas  prospect  was  as  agreeable  as  any  other ;  but  to 
Lilias  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and 
the  monotonous  rolling  of  the  angry  billows,  were  representa- 
tives of  desolation  and  misery,  as  complete  as  that  which  found  a 
home  in  her  breast. 

Ada's  merry  laugh  and  Sir  Shenton's  sonorous  tones  struck  dis- 
-oordantly  upon  her  ear,  for  their  happiness  seemed  more  plainly  to 
separate  her  from  them. 

"What  sympathy  can  my  sorrowing  soul  have  with  theirs? 
Con  there  be  affinity  between  me  and  those  so  utterly  devoid  of 
wrong  to  their  fellows  1"  Lilias  asked  this  of  herself  in  an  accent  of 
intensest  anguish,  and  as  the  answering  cry,  **  None,  none!"  rose 
from  her  conscience  to  her  lips,  she  turned  into  a  bye  patii  to  shun 
tiieir  sight. 

Late  that  night,  when  all  were  at  rest  in  Sedgley  Hall,  and  the 
winter  blasts,  howling  with  vengeful  fury  around  it,  alone  broke 
the  solemn  silence,  Lilias  commenced'  the  disagreeable  task  of 
informing  Owen  Arnold  that  he  must  entirely  forget  her,  as  she  was 
about  to  be  married;  reminding  him  of  her  stipulation  that  she 
should  befr-ee  if,  within  the  limited  period,  she  met  one  whom  she 
oould  love  better  than  himself.  She  did  not  put  the  climax  to  her 
dissimulation  by  averring  that  her  affections  were  elsewhere  bestowed, 
but  by  claiming  her  absolvement  from  the  contract  she  left  him  to 
understand  this.  There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  the  oppor 
tunity  of  becoming  Marchioness  of  Welgrave  would  be  given  her, 
yet  should  events  turn  out  differently  from  what  she  foresaw,  she 
could  still,  by  a  word,  bring  to  her  feet  suitors  not  unworthy  to 
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stand  by  him  in  point  of  rank,  and,  but  for  her  repugnance  to  a 
May  and  December  imion,  she  might  have  changed  her  name  for 
the  title  of  Duchess.  While  her  independence  was  fettered  by  her 
promise  to  Owen  Arnold,  it  had  been  useless  to  contemplate  a 
change  of  position ;  but  this  bond  she  considered  her  letter  would 
serve  to  wrench  asunder,  when  nought  remained  to  embarrass  her 
choice. 

Relieved  by  the  conclusion  of  this  distressing  piece  of  business, 
she  had  nothing  to  do  besides  await  the  issue,  having  fortified  herself 
by  the  resolution  to  let  no  inducement  influence  her  actions,  save  the 
all  important  one  of  concealment ;  to  the  furtherance  of  which  end, 
Lord  Welgrave's,  Owen's,  and  her  own  peace  must  be  sacrificed. 
Even  in  her  selfishness,  engendered  by  fears  for  her  security,  she 
Juddered  at  the  wrong  she  contemplated  perpetrating  against  the 
Marquis,  by  taking  upon  herself  the  position  of  a  wife,  when  she 
could  be  such  simply  in  name,  when  the  warm  current  of  love  she 
shouli  have  carried  to  his  hearth,  was  firozen  within  her,  and  the 
hcdiest  workings  of  her  nature  made  abortive  by  the  ever-present 
mystery  of  her  life. 
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BY  THE  COUNTESS  YON  LAUENBRUCK. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  gong  sounding  for  dinner  warned  me  to  put  away  my  letter 
to  Cuthbert,  and  make  some  hurried  alterations  in  my  dress.     On^ 
descending  to  that  meal,  I  found  the  ladies  in  pretty  demi- toilettes^ 
and  the  gentlemen  in  morning  costume.     Graf  Karl,  the  Count's- 
handsome  brother,  got  up  most  irreproachably  in  the  English  style ; 
being  an  Anglo-maniac,  he  got  all  his  clothes  from  England,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  and  Fritz,  in  a  fia,int  copy  of  his  uncle's  garments, 
which  was  not  altogether  so  successful ;  the  painter,  the  doctor,  aod 
the  secretary  all  wore  "  frocks,"  as  the  indispensable  swallow-tail 
is  called  in  Germany ;  the  Herr  Forester  appeared  in  his  **  joppe,'' 
turned  up  with  green.    The  dinner,  which  was  somewhat  long,  but 
excellent  of  its  kind,  was   served  h  la  Russty  the  table  prettily 
decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers.     I  now  observed  what  the  duties 
of  the  chasseur  were.     His  first  was  to  carve,  which  he  did  very 
skilfully,  at   the  great  sideboard,  and  with  incredible  rapidity; 
sending  his  satellites,  two  stout,  handsome  Mecklenburgh  foot- 
men, to  and   fro',  from  sideboard  to   table,  every  five  minutes, 
with  some  fresh  and  admirably  dissected  plate.     I  inquired  what 
this  name  of  **  chasseur"  really  meant;  since  I  observed  that  he 
had  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar,  saw  that  every  one's  glass  was  duly 
replenished  at  table,  and  directed  the  footmen  in  their  movements, 
standing  during  the  latter  part  of  dinner,  grave  and  immovable, 
behind  his  coaster's  chair.     These  appeared  to  me  the  functions  of 
a  butler,  rather  than  of  a  chasseur,  according  to  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  name;  but  Brunhilda  explained  to  me,  that  thou^ 
the  primitive  duty  of  a  "  jager"  is  to  follow  his  master  in  the  chase, 
to  hold  and  load  his  guns,  to  clean  the  same,  to  train  his  dogs,  to 
seek  out  the  best  spots  for  bivouacking,  and  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  slaughtered   game,    yet  that    these  primary  duties  had  by 
d^rees  widened  themselves  into  secondaiy  ones,  so  that  Count 
Lauenbriick's  '^  Lieb-jager,"  combined,  with  the  exercises  of  his 
own  rougher  duties,  the  functions  of  valet,  butler,  and  groom  of 
the  chambers. 

After  dinner,  Brunhilda  proposed  showing  me  the  interior  of  the 
Schloss.  "Later  in  the  afternoon  we  shall  pay  you  a  visit,  Mr. 
Secretary,"  she  said ;  and  that  functionary  declared  himself  greatly 
honoured.  " 

**  There  are  ten  reception,   or  sitting-rooms  on>  this  |floor," 
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said  Hilda,  walking  through  a  succession  of  blue,  yellow,  green, 
-and  crimson  drawing-rooms  as  she  spoke,  **  terminating  in  this 
little  octagon  room,  which,  as  you  see,  is  wainscotted  and  ceiled 
with  inlaid  woods,  and  which,  as  you  do  not  see,  is  full  of  sliding 
panels,  and  several  closets."  She  pressed  a  large  sculptured  pear  as 
«he  spoke,  and  the  panel  swung  round,  revealing  a  roomy  cupboard. 
**  Here,  in  Napoleon's  time,  a  great  deal  of  plate  was  concealed," 
she  added,  **  and  even  now,  my  mother-in-law  keeps,  many  of  her 
iraluables  in  this  room,  but  in  hiding-places  of  which  she  has  the 
key;  here  are  her  apartments,"  and  she  opened  a  door  through 
which  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large  bed-room  and  a  small  boudoir 
i)eyond;  **  my  father- iu-law's  rooms  communicate  with  these,  but 
are  always  entered  from  the  other  side." 

Affcer  this,  she  led  me  up  a  wide  stone  staircase,  and  along  & 
broad  vestibule,  into  the  *'  .AJmen  Saal,"  or  Hall  of  Ancestor!,  a 
hxige  gloomy  room — gloomy  in  spite  of  its  ten  great  windows  placed 
opposite  each  other,  gloomy  in  spite  of  its  loftiness  and  magnificent 
white  ceiling.  The  walls  of  this  room,  wainscotted  with  dark  oak ; 
ihe  polished  oaken  floor,  the  nmnberless  family  pictures,  all  let  into 
the  wall,  without  the  enlivenment  of  gold  frames,  struck  me  as  bemg 
especially  grim.  Every  variety  of  costimie  was  to  be  seen  here ; 
^very  variety  of  physiognomy  and  expression ;  some  hces  dark 
and  sinister,  some  cold  and  hard,  others  morose  and  wicked,  others, 
again,  weak  and  sensual,  or  simpering  and  vacant,  or  bland  and 
mild,  or  bland  and  vapid ;  the  be-wigged  and  be-ruffled,  the  be- 
patched  and  be-powdered,  the  coarse,  the  eflfeminate,  the  sleek,  the 
gallant,  the  &ir,  and  the  false,  h  discritiouy  and  in  a  bewildering 
medley,  destructive  to  all  theories  of  family  likeness.  **Dont 
ask  me  anything  about  them,"  said Brunhilda,  laughing,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  mine,  '*  I  only  know  that  they're  a  set  of  grewsome 
old  frights  and  I  hate  this  gloomy  old  *  Ahnen-Saal'  beyond  all 
words;  I  never  come  into  it  when  I  can  avoid  doing  so.  We 
should  have  brought  the  Secretary  with  us  ;  he  has  all  their  histories 
and  pedigrees  at  his  finger's  ends,  and  delights  to  honour  their 
memories.  That,"  said  she,  stopping  before  the  pictmre  of  a  lady 
•dressed  in  green  velvet,  with  powdered  hair  and  cruel  black  eyes, 
*'  that  is  the  Countess  Christine,  who  is  said  to  have  murdered  her 
iiusband,  and  in  consequence  of  this  little  playful  outbreak  of  animal 
spirits,  was  fetched  away  one  dismal  autumn  afternoon,  in  a  black 
coach  by  a  headless  coachman,  driving  four  headless  horses."  She 
laughed  a  little  nervously  as  she  spoke.  "  Lots  of  people  have  seen 
the  coach,  and  the  coachman  and  the  horses,"  she  said,  looking  away 
from  the  pictmre,  **  but  then  they  are  such  a  superstitious  set  here, 
ihey  will  believe  anything ;  and  no  wonder,  in  the  autumn,  that 
they  dream  dreams,  and  see  visions ;  for  oh  !"  she  said,  shivering, 
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"  Lauenbriick  is  such  a  dismal  place  in  autumn,  when  the  trees  are 
bare,  and  the  birds  have  all  taken  flight,  and  the  earth  is  dark,  and 
chilly,  and  damp,  and  mists  rise  up  from  the  moat,  and  the  wind  goes 
sighmg  up  and  down  the  empty  avenues,  or  wails  round  the  house, 
or  sobs  and  screams  in  the  chimneys,  and  up  and  down  the  passages, 
—ugh  !*'  She  stopped,  and  tinned  quickly  away.  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  her  speak  thus,  though  I  knew  not  why. 

"  Look  at  this  picture !  it  is  a  Eembrandt,  and  considered  very 
fine."  It  was  a  full-length  portrait  to  which  she  called  my 
attention,  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  who,  hat  in  hand,  appeared 
to  be  advancing  down  the  room  to  meet  us.  '*  Christian  Ludwig, 
Coimt  von  Lauenbriick,"  stood  ia  one  comer  of  the  frame:  no 
doubt  a  wonderful  picture.  **  But  come  away!"  said  Hilda, 
hurrying  me  along  to  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  where, 
however,  I  stopped  short,  dazzled  by  a  vision  of  such  rare  loveli- 
ness as  I  had  never  seen  before.  Years  had  passed,  and  Time  had 
graven  lines  on  the  fair  face  since  that  portrait  had  been  painted, 
and  yet  it  was  unmistakable.  *'  Irene,  Countess  von  Lauenbriick," 
stood  in  the  comer  of  the  frame.  What  a  vision  of  glorious  loveli- 
ness!  what  perfection  of  womanhood!  what  infinite  grace,  and 
tenderness,  and  beauty!  Next  to  the  countess's  picture  hung 
another,  also  exquisite,  but  what  the  rosebud  is  to  the  rose — iidiat 
moonlight  is  to  sunlight ;  what  the  wild  flower  is  to  the  rich  exotic 
^-fresh,  and  young,  and  dewy;  tender,  soft,  and  shadowy;  some- 
what pensive,  too,  and  gentle  and  delicate  ! 

''A  sister?"  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  no !  there  are  ntine  but  Lauenbriicks  here.  Their 
daughter." 

**  Theirs?" 

*'  Yes  ! — did  you  not  know  ?  Slie  died  on  her  sixteenth  birth- 
day. They  never  speak  of  her ;  but  they  go  every  day  to  her 
tomb.  Oh,  come  away!"  she  said,  grasping  my  hand,  *'come 
away — ^it  is  a  gloomy  place ;  we  shall  get  so  sad  if  we  stay  here." 

I  followed  her;  but,  looking  back  at  Count  Lauenbriick^s 
portrait,  surrounded  by  his  sons  and  daughter,  I  no  longer  wondered 
at  the  sad  expression  of  his  face,  which  at  times  I  had  been  so 
puzzled  to  account  for ;  nor  at  his  wife's  subdued,  gentle  manner. 
I  knew  now  that  they  were  yet  inwardly  mourning  the  **  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  was  dead,"  and  yet  longing  for,  and  r^etting, 
—oh,  how  bitterly,  they  alone  could  know, — 

"  The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

We  had  entered  the  ball-room,  a  spacious  apartment,  lined 
with  crimson  velvet  benches,  hung  with  chandeliers^  and  curtaisB 
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of  the  same  material  as  the  sofas,  whilst  the  floor  was  prettily  laid 
down  in  **  Parquet/'  and  a  small  gallery  at  one  end  completed  the 
xmrangements.  *'  This  is  something  like,"  said  Hilda;  and  seizing 
me  round  the  waist,  she  waltzed  down  the  room  at  a  tremendoiifs 
pace,  humming  a  tune  all  the  while :  then  she  flung  herself  on  to 
a  chair,  and  burst  out  laughing.  '^  I'm  all  right  now,"  she  said, 
and  sprang  up  with  a  lively  restlessness  marvellous  to  behokL 
*'  Come  on !  this  is  the  billiard-room." 
*'  What  splendid  tapestry !" 

••  So  they  say  ;  for  my  part,  I  only  see  some  faded  old  worsted- 
work,  representing  tmpleasantly  plain  men  and  angular  wom^iL 
Come  into  the  next  room,  there  is  more  of  it,  and  better  of  the 
kind,  I  believe ;  it  was  brought  firom  some  old  ruined  schloes  in 
one  of  the  Rhine  valleys,  where  some  of  the  old  Lauenbrucks 
lived  in  the  good  old  marauding  days.  They  hiad  possessi<His  in 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  too,  and  some  old  crusading  Lauenbriidi 
brought  this  shabby  little  flag  with  him  from  the  Holy  Land, 
whither  he  wandered  in  the  train  of  Henry  the  Lion.  If  you  care 
ior  such  Hiings,  I  believe  this  armour  is  curious.  This  silver 
crucifix  was  found  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  somewhfife 
in  Spain  ;  also  these  thumb-screws.  But  let  us  make  haste  and  go 
to  my  rooms,  which  I  flatter  myself  you  will  really  find  pretty.** 

Away  she  whisked,  pausing  in  the  simshine  to  talk,  to  lock 
omt  of  window,  to  sing;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  skimming 
qukily  through  the  shady  places,  avoiding  aU  gloomy  nooks  and 
comars;  paling  in  the  dark — ^blooming,  glowing,  laughing,  and 
chattering  in  the  light.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  her  rooms, 
and,  opening  the  door,  she  bade  me  enter.  I  could  not  but 
confess  that  Hilda's  delight  in  her  own  apartments  was  justified. 
She  led  me  into  a  handsome  oak-panelled  dining-room,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wainscotting  relieved  by  the  coats  of  arms  of  her  own 
and  her  husband's  family,  picked  out  in  bright  colours  and 
gold  in  the  centre  of  each  panel.  A  superb  carved  oak  chimney- 
piece,  lined  with  Dutch  tiles  ;  a  clock  and  two  bronze  candelabra ; 
high-backed  carved  oak  chairs,  and  deep  claret-coloured  curtain*, 
inside  of  which  hung  delicate  white  lace  ones,  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  with  the  necessary  additions  of  table  and 
sideboard,  all  of  carved  oak  ;  the  floor  was  uncarpeted  and  polished, 
but  she  told  me  in  winter  they  had  drugget  laid  down  ;  at  present 
the  room  was  little  used,  as  they  dined  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
downstairs.  From  the  dining  we  passed  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  green  curtains,  carpets,  velvet  sofas,  and  causeuses^  a  variety 
of  singing  birds,  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  stands,  made  the 
room  a  perfect  bower  ;  the  white  walls  with  gold  panellings  giving 
it  an  appeannoe  of  modem  elegance  perfectly  refredung  after  ike 
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gloomy  chambers  through  which  we  had  lately  passed.     **  Here  is 
my  boudoir,'*  said  Hilda,  as  we  moved  into  a  small  snuggery,  the 
walls  of  which   were   hung  with   bright  pink,  and  adorned  (or 
disfigured)  with  scores   of  photographic  portraits  of  all   Hilda's 
intimate  friends.     '*  Dear  me !"  I  said,  '*  what  a  pity  to  spoil  this 
lovely  paper  by  hanging  all  those  little  pictures  on  your  walls!" 
But  Hilda  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  and,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
ibis  was  a  much-approved  German  custom ;    it  was,  perhaps,  as 
well  her  attention  was  distracted  by  something  else.    So  we  passed 
on  to  her  bedroom,  and  thence  through  her  husband's  dressing  and 
mtting-room  out  into  the  **  Ahnen-Saal  "  again.     '*  You  have  not 
Been  half  my  dominions  yet,"  said  Hilda,  tripping  down  the  stairs, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  hall  'ere  she  dived  yet  deeper  into 
a  subterranean  abyss  which  I  saw  yawning  a  few  steps  from  us,  and 
spanned  by  a  low,  wide  arch.     In  a  few  minutes  more  I  found 
myself  in  the  souierrains  of  this  vast   Schloss,    and    heard    with 
surprise,  verging  on  awe,  that  subterranean  passages,  cellars,  and 
caves,  extended  from  one   extreme  point   of  the  chateau  to  the 
otilier.     Hilda  led  the  way  through  some  of  these  gloomy  crypts 
till  we  arrived  at  the  kitchen,  which,  being  lighted  with  Iw-ger 
windows,  the  ground  being  dug  out  and  bricked  up  so  as  to  let 
in  light  and  air,   was  a  cheery  enough  abode.     Here   a  gaunt 
spinster  with  a  soup-ladle  in  her  hand,  and  a  bimch  of  keys  hanging 
from  a  leathern  strap  at  her  side,  advanced  to  meet  us.     **My 
cousin  from  England,  mam'selle;"  said  Hilda;  **I've  brought  her 
down  to  show  her  the  underground  regions ;  open  the  larders  for  us, 
if  you  please. "    A  number  of  maids  were  busy  washing  vegetables, 
peeling  potatoes,  and  scraping  carrots  and  turnips,  preparatory  to 
the  evening  meal.     I  stopped  surprised  before  the  potato-peelers ; 
buckets-full  were  ready,  and  yet  the  damsels  went  on  peeling  as  if 
tfft  dear  life,  after  having  stood  up  for  a  moment  and  muttered  some 
greeting  as  Hilda  and  I  passed.     Hilda's  quick  eye  caught  the 
wonder  expressed  in  mine.     ''  Those  are  for  the  servants'  supper," 
she  said;   '*you  know  oin:  people  live  almost  upon  potatoes,  and 
every  good  housewife  boasts  that  she  knows  at  least  fifty  different 
ways  of  cooking  the  same ;    we  will  show  you  some  of  the  fifty 
before  you  leave  Lauenbriick."     I  now  learnt  that  Brunhilda  had 
the  entire  management  of  the  whole  household,  and  that  second  to 
her  in  authority  on    domestic  subjects  was  the  functionary  now 
before  us,  whom  Hilda  had  spoken  to  as  '*  mam'selle,"  this  being 
the  received  mode  of  addressing  a  housekeeper  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  northern  provinces,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to   the   so-called  being  wife,    widow,  or 
maid.     In  this  the  German  element  in  the  house  peeped  out,  that 
Hilda,  though  high-bom,  pretty,  and  accomplished^^ind  skilful  in 
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all  a  lady  ought  to  know,  was  yet  a  thorough  housekeeper.  The 
whole  machinery  worked  under  her  superintendence,  and  not 
superintendence  alone,  for  on  great  occasions  I  have  seen  her  busy 
as  the  busiest ;  plunging  her  little  hands  into  butter  and  flour,  and 
sugar  and  cream,  whipping  eggs  and  rolling  pastry  with  a  dexterity 
that  positively  took  my  breath  away,  and  caused  me  to  gasp  in  impotent 
envy.  Ah,  me !  what  wonderful  pies  and  tarts,  cakes,  creams,  and 
jellies,  I  have  seen  confectured  in  that  subterranean  kitchen,  and 
how  busy  Hilda's  little  white  hands  would  be  as  she  showed  me 
the  marvellous  mysteries  of  modem  cookery.  '*I  know  you 
English  ladies  don't  do  this  sort  of  thing,"  she  would  say,  looking 
up  from  her  labours;  **  but  we  are  taught  to  cook,  and  are  sent 
into  the  kitchen  to  learn  the  art." 

'*  Our  servants  are  better  than  yomr's,  I  suppose ;  that  may  be 
one  reason  ;  for  when  we  engage  a  cook,  we  expect  a  cook,  and  that 
she  shall  do  the  cooking  her  name  seems  to  pledge  her  to ;  but  here, 
according  to  your  account,  the  ladies  do  all  the  cooking,  at  least  in 
small  households,  whilst  the  maids  stand  by  and  look  at  them,  and 
wash  up  the  pots  and  pans  afterwards !" 

Hilda  smiled.  "You  are  right  there,"  she  said;  "our 
servants  are  miserably  unpolished  and  ignorant :  but,  I  assure  you, 
a  (German  servant  who  saw  her  mistress  never  come  into  the 
kitchen  would  soon  begin  to  take  liberties ;  would  despise  her  for 
being  a  bad  *  Hausfrau,'  and  in  the  end  would  probably  begin  a 
system  of  thieving,  under  the  impression,  either  that  her  mistress 
was  80  rich  that  it  didn't  matter,  or  so  stupid  that  she  would  never 
discover  it." 

'*  But  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  if  I  came  to  live  in  Germany  I 
must  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  \  I  never  would  do  so  !  Cuthbert 
would  never  allow  it :  he  would  be  disgusted  with  me  if  I  came  into 
the  drawing-room  with  my  face  red-hot,  and  my  hair  smelling  of 
frying-pans' ' 

"  Do  not  be  so  hot  about  it,  ma  diirty'  Hilda  woidd  say ;  '*  you 
English  ladies,  who  dress  all  at  once  in  the  morning,  could  not  go 
into  the  kitchen  in  that  costume ,  therefore  it  is  that  we  cover  our 
hair  with  a  cap,  and  put  on  peignoir,  knowing  what  we  have  before 
lis,  and  that  these  can't  be  flung  off  as  soon  as  we  are  released  from 
our  domestic  duties,  and  desire  to  appear  before  our  fellow  men." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  like  cooking  ?" 

"  I  do  not  disUke  it :  indeed,  it  has  often  been  a  great  source  of 
amusement  to  me  at  times  when  I  have  felt  dull,  and  not  had 
anytiiing  particular  to  do ;  besides,  think  of  the  triumph  I  feel 
when  my  father-in-law,  who  knows  all  the  most  fctmous  chefs  in 
Enrope,  praises  one  of  my  confections  !" 

lliere  was  some  poetry  in  this,  I  allowed,  and  began  to  think  , 
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of  delighting  Cuthbert  also  with  wonders  of  the  gastronomic  art, 
when  I  remembe^  that  the  poor  dear  fellow  never  knew  whether 
he  had  been  eating  salmon  or  soles,  beef  or  veal. 

''  Just  for  amusement,  I  should  not  mind  it  once  in  a  way." 

**Ah!  but  that  is  not  enough,"  said  Hilda.  '*  Just  as  your 
grand  English  cooks  would  look  down  upon  you  if  you  went  into 
Uie  kitchen,  so  do  our  stupid  German  ones  despise  us  if  we  stay 
out  of  it ;  the  greatest  reproach  they  can  make  you  in  Germany,  if 
you  are  otherwise  a  decently  conducted  young  woman,  is  to  say  you 
are  a  bad  '  Hausfrau  ;'  and  not  only  amongst  the  servants,  but 
amongst  their  mistresses,  is  this  crime  looked  upon  as  unpardonable, 
and  to  be  dealt  with  most  severely." 

* '  Well,  thank  heaven, ' '  I  would  make  reply,  *  *  that  our  English 
ladies  are  not  expected  to  toil,  and  spin,  and  bake,  and  brew;"  though 
my  heart  misgave  as  I  uttered  this  fervent  thanksgiving,  and 
visions  of  horrible  domestic  dilemmas  and  difficulties,  incident  to 
young  married  life,  rose  up  in  spectral  shades  before  my  eyes, 
causing  me,  whilst  the  words  were  yet  upon  my  lips,  to  regret  that 
English  ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  taught,  and,  like  Gallic^  '^  care  for  nosud 
of  these  things." 

**  With  you,  all  these  things  are  different,"  Hilda  would  simply 
reply,  **  but  we  must  have  a  little  practical  knowledge,  as  wdl  bs 
theoretical,  in  order  that  we  may  be  really  mistresses  of  our  nuuKh, 
and  masters  of  our  men  ;  we  must  know,  not  only  when  and  whttie 
a  screw  is  loose  in  the  domiBstic  machinery,  but  we  must  be  able  to 
set  the  loosened  screw  right  again,  and  wind  it  up  to  working  order." 

Then  I  thought  of  my  Gorgon  upstairs,  and  groaned  in  the 
spirit.  But  I  remained  true  to  my  colours,  and  held  out  to  thd 
last.  Yet,  secretly,  I  envied  Hilda  her  aptness  at  household  affidrs, 
her  energy  and  pleasure  in  the  same,  and,  by  degrees,  began  to  wish 
that  we  were  taught  a  little  more  in  our  maiden  life  at  home,  of 
beef,  and  mutton,  and  butter,  and  eggs.  In  England,  girls  of  a 
very  different  class  to  that  of  which  the  young  Coimtess  of  Lauen- 
briick  was  a  member,  are  brought  up  in  total  ignorance  of  domestic 
economy;  their  obscurity  on  all  practical  points  is  utter;  their 
horror  at  such  knowledge  being  expected  of  them  would  be  very 
real,  and  hearty,  and  sincere.  And  yet,  I  do  not  think  the  cakes 
and  ale  need  necessarily  be  of  inferior  quality  because  they  are 
home-baked,  and  home-brewed  ;  and  Hilda  certainly  never  appeared 
the  less  a  lady  in  my  eyes  for  that  she  had  whitened  her  plump 
hands  in  the  flour  and  cream,  or  had  dipped  her  pretty  fingers  into 
the  plurality  of  excellent  pies  with  which  we  were  regaled  on  occa- 
sions such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  suffered,  and  very  acutely  in  later  days,  from  mudi  and 
Gcmtinued  talking  about  these  things ;  £or  the  ladies  of  the  land 
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in  which  I  dwelt  love  to  exalt  their  favourite  virtues.  Many  a 
VTeary  hour  have  I  passed,  listening,  with  a  sort  of  dull  and 
desperate  patience,  to  comparisons — especially  '*  odious,"  it  seemed 
to  me — of  bacon  and  pork,  of  pigs  and  geese,  and  ducks  and  calves, 
of  hens  and  chickens,  of  soups,  and  gravies,  and  sauces.  At  such 
moments  I  have  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  kept  silence,  lest  I 
should  betray  my  ignorance,  and  for  ever  lose  my  character.  And, 
oh  I  with  what  unctuous  enjoyment  would  these  greasy  details  be 
diacussed :  and,  oh  !  with  what  rapturous  pleasiu^  these  minutUB 
d&borated. 

Now,  though  all  these  things  might  be  very  good  things  (at 
the  fitting  time  and  place),  yet  I  cannot  think  the  talk  of  food,  in 
itsdf,  either  a  profitable  or  savoury  subject ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  some  of  my  best  German  friends  quarrelled  with  me,  and  were 
angiy  that  I  did  not  want  to  eat  my  cake  and  have  it  too.  **  We 
are  not  ruminating  animals,"  I  would  say,  '*  and  I  don't  care  to 
chew  the  cud  of  these  culinary  memories."  And  then  they  called 
me  a  bad  '^Hausfrau,"  and  looked  down  upon  me  with  virtuous 
indignation.  But  this  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  of  my 
history  than  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

By  tiie  time  Hilda  and  the  '*  mam'selle"  had  shown  me  all 
their  domain,  I  was  so  thoroughly  tired  that  I  excused  myself  from 
Ae  proposed  invasion  of  the  secretary's  sanctum,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  baby.  At  half-past  seven  the  first  gong  sounddd  for 
supper;  at  eight  we  all  sat  down  to  that  meal.  We  passed  the 
evening  chatting,  and  at  ten  o'clock  I  was  glad  to  say  good-night. 
Thus  ended  my  fiist  day  at  Schloss  Lauenbriick. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

There  was  business  at  the  court-house  the  next  morning,  as  I 
became  aware  on  waking.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw 
several  waggons  arrive,  and  deposit  their  loads  of  peasants  and 
fstrmers,  and  presently  an  old-fashioned  caleche  drew  up,  and  a 
portly,  grey-haired  man  stepped  out,  followed  by  another  with  a 
blue  bag  under  his  arm,  and  disappeared  beneath  the  doorway. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  and  nudging  of  elbows 
amongst  the  peasantry,  as  the  little  secretary  came  out  of  his 
dwelling  opposite,  followed  by  a  fimctionary  in  blue  (who,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt,  represented,  in  epitome,  the  rural  police  staflE), 
carrying  several  large  keys,  which  I  immediately  decided  must 
be  those  of  the  prison  cells  beneath  his  own  abode.  A  row  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  old  wom^a,  with  inmiense  poke  bonnets,  coarse  blue 
aprons  tied  tightly  round  their  persons,  and  with  the  very  boniest 
legs  I  ever  beheld,  were  on  their  knees,  weeding  the  drive  inane- 
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diately  before  the  Schloss.  Each  aged  female  had  a  small  knife  in 
her  hand,  with  which  she  dexterously  spirted  the  weeds  up  into  the 
air,  leaving  **  tracks  "  as  she  went.  They  all  looked  up  apatheti- 
cally  as  the  various  waggons  arrived,  and  continued  to  stare  whilst 
each  deposited  its  occupants,  when  they  would  simxiltaneously  fall 
to  work  again,  like  a  division  of  well-trained  soldiers.  Ttey  all 
had  their  backs  to  me,  and  were  making  their  retrograde  movement 
in  a  slow  line  towards  the  court-house.  The  efifect  was  more  sin- 
gular  than  charming  when  they  turned  round  their  heads,  still 
resting  on  **  all  fours,'*  and,  in  tiiis  position,  surveyed  the  arrivals 
from  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  funnel-like  poke  bonnets ;  but  yet 
more  amusing  it  was  to  see  how,  when  the  little  crooked  secretary 
and  his '  stalwart  satellite,  bearing  the  insignia  of  office,  appeared, 
they  all,  as  with  one  accord,  and  as  though  an  electric  shock  had 
run  through  their  ranks,  skipped  up  with  a  vivacity  perfectly  iacre- 
dulous  in  old  women  with  such  singular  legs  as  their  scanty  gar- 
ments had  revealed  to  my  astonished  eyes  ;  and  then  performing 
some  wonderful  gymnastic  reverences,  fell  simultaneously  prone  on 
the  ground  again,  like  fire- worshippers  before  the  sun.  I  laughed 
aloud,  and  my  laugh  was  echoed  by  Hilda,  who  had  stolen  into  my 
room  unperceived,  and  was  peering  over  my  shoulder  at  the  scene 
which  had  so  amused  me. 

**They  are  all  horribly  frightened  of  Quasimado,"  she  said, 
**aiid  firmly  believe  he  has  the  evil  eye.  They  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  is  the  cause  of  any  punishments  which  are 
awarded,  and  treat  him  in  consequence  with  the  greatest  respect, 
whilst  the  lawyer  and  my  father-in-law  they  scarcely  regard  at  all, 
and  beyond  a  nod,  and  a  *  guten  tag,*  would  not  think  of  discom- 
posing  themselves  to  acknowledge  their  presence." 

**Itwas  really  worth  seeing,**  said  I,  laughing  again  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  grotesque  ovation  we  had  witnessed. 

**The  fact  is,"  continued  Hilda,  '*some  of  the  people  have 
been  rather  severely  pimished  of  late  years,  and  this  tlie  labourers 
insist  upon  putting  doA^n  to  his  malevolence ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  never  ventures  into  the  village  alone,  but  always 
under  protection  of  the  police  ;  our  big  constable  is  like  a  lamb  in 
the  shrewd  little  secretary* s  hands,  and  pays  him  immense  respect.** 

**  Which  proves  the  ascendancy  of  mind  over  matter,*'  I 
remarked,  laughing. 

After  dinner  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  garden,  where 
£offee  was  served,  and  after  half-an-hour*s  chat,  the  gentlemen 
thoceeded  to  the  **  Kegel-bahn,*'  or  skittle  ground,  their  numbers 
sionsnented  by  the  two  lawyers,  who,  it  beiag  court-day,  had  dined 

I  h^,  and  now  prepared,  the  business  of  the  day  being  over,  to 
oontinueuxation  in  this  favourite  game  of  the  German  people. 
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We  established  ourselves  with  oiir  work  in  a  cosy  summer-house, 
wheie  the  sound  of  the  balls  rolling,  and  the  fall  of  the  skittles,  did 
not  disturb  our  chat.  Count  Karl,  electing  to  remain  with  the 
ladies,  we  presently  set  him  to  read  aloud,  and  soon  all  became 
deeply  interested  in  a  volume  of  Tauchnitz,  which  Hilda  brought 
down  from  her  room.  To  my  delight  I  heard  there  was  a  circu- 
lating library  in  the  next  town,  where  for  a  very  moderate  subscrip. 
tion  I  could  get  all  the  last  new  English  novels  in  the  Tauchnitz 
edition.  How  often  I  have  sat  beneath  those  fragrant  limes, 
solacing  myself  with  one  of  those  little  yellow-covered  volumes ! 
How^  often,  in  later  days,  when  sorrow  and  sickness  were  upon 
me,  and  trials  grievous  to  be  borne,  have  I  foimd  forgetfulness 
and  consolation  in  these  same  little  yellow  books,  and  how  I  have 
longed  to  express  the  gratitude  I  felt  to  the  genial  author  of  their 
being  !  It  is  far  less  the  amuiement  which  we  extract  from  books,  in 
careless  idle  hours  of  thoughtless  enjoyment,  than  the  soothing'and 
forgetfulness  of  pain  and  grief  which  we  draw  from  their  silent 
pages  in  the  dark  hours  of  life,  that  makes  them  dear  to  us.  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  authors  could  only  know  the  numbers  of 
sick'-beds  they  had  cheered,  the  numbers  of  sorrowful  hearts  they  had 
solaced,  they  would  be  a  happier  race  of  mortals  than  they  are. 

So  Coimt  Karl  read  on,  the  book  losing  nothing  by  his  clear 

metallic  voice  and  pure  pronimciation,  till  the  party  coming  back 

finom  tha  "  Kegel-bahn"  dispersed  us.     The  old  Count  and  his  wife 

went  out  driving,  and  Brunhilda,  Fritz,  and  I  reminded  the  secretary 

o£  bis  promise  to  show  us  the  archives,  prison,   &c.,  &c.      Passing 

tiunough  three  rooms,  smelling  unpleasantly  musty,  we  entered  a 

fourth,  where  the  mustiness  appeared  to  reach  a  culminating  point 

in    impalpable  clouds  of  fine  dust,  so  that  with  one  accord  we  all 

'>^gaii    to  sneeze,  of  course  excepting  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 

eoambers,  who  with  much  solemnity  proceeded  to  show  me  various 

crirnosities,  amongst  others  a  family  tree,  most  quaintly  drawn  and 

illTiniinated  on  vellum,  dating  from  the  year  700  A.D. ;  also,  bound 

^^^^^^■°^P^  leather  and  gold,  a  folio  containing  the  charter  which 

^°?^*~^      -^  lAuenbriicks  Barons ;  and  a  second  similar  parchment 

bP?     Ti!?*^  tie  great  seal  of  Austria,  creating  them  Counts  of  the 

-L^^  -Konaan  Empire :    a  variety   of  other  parchments  were  laid 

imn^  ^/'  ^^^   8reat  gold  or  silver  seals  dangling  to  them,  the 

rinoe  Jff'M^^^^   "''  ^^^^  ^^*  understand,  and  did  not  like  to  ask, 

chief!  ^,A^^^^  <^ughing  impatiently  behind  her  pocket-handker- 

xuLT^    ff  1  f^*?'  Wking  round  the  room  f)oking  the  bundles  of 
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he  asked,  appealing  to  me.     *'  I  vote  we  make  tracks ;  what  say 
you,  Hilda?" 

By  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  my  cousin's  English  was  of 
i3ie  most  familiar  description,  and  that  slang  had  filtered  through, 
even  to  these  remote  regions.  But,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  Fritz 
was  as  much  an  Anglo-maniac  in  the  matter  of  slang  as  his  hand, 
some  undte,  Karl,  was  in  the  matter  of  dress.  We  "  madelracks** 
accordingly,  and  soon  found  ourselves  before  the  prison  door.  The 
secretary  walked  down  a  narrow  stone  staircase  in  the  thickness  <^ 
the  wall,  and  in  a  minute  more  was  unlocking  the  door  of  a  cell,  into 
which  we  presently  entered.  It  was  not  utterly  dark.  A  sanall 
grated  window  near  the  ceiling  let  in  a  modicum  of  light,  which 
i^ed  its  faint  rays  on  a  female  figure,  seated  on  a  bundle  of  straw. 
Looking  up  with  an  apathy  melancholy  to  witness,  the  girl  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet.  Hilda  went  forward  and  spoke  a  few  kind 
words  to  her ;  she  scarcely  answered,  but  glanced  mistrustfully  at 
Ae  secretary,  fi^m  him  to  Fritz,  and  finally  her  eyes  travelled  to 
me.  She  was  standing  with  all  the  light  which  struggled  through 
the  iron-barred  window  full  upon  her  face.  As  her  eyes  met 
mine  a  momentary  expression  of  curiosity  gleamed  in  them, 
and  then  as  quickly  faded  again,  and  she  resumed  her  former  dull 
listlessness,  as  far  removed  irom.  melancholy  as  it  was  from  gaiety. 

In  the  cell,  which  was  unpaved,  was  an  immense  boulder,  to 
which  a  chain  and  handcuffs  were  attached  ;  but  this  wretched  giri, 
not  having  been  yet  judged,  was  fi-ee  to  move  as  far  as  she  could  in 
the  limits  of  her  narrow  cell.  The  sand  was  so  soft  that  our  feet 
sank  deep  into  it,  and  whilst  we  stood  talking  to  her,  a  bright  green 
lizard  slid  irom  under  the  stone  and  glided  quickly  into  a  shady 
comer,  where  it  was  lost  to  sight. 

**My  poor  girl!'*  said  Hilda,  gently,  '4t  is  very  sad  for  you 
here.     Do  you  feel  ill  V* 

**No.'' 

**  Have  you  no  book,  or  would  you  like  some  work  ?" 

*' Countess,  this  is  against  rules,''  said  the  secretcury,  stqjpii^ 
forward  and  shaking  his  kejrs.  The  girl  glanced  at  him  witii  the 
gleam  of  a  savage  animal  in  her  eye,  but  she  said  notihing,  and  in 
a  moment  resumed  her  stolid  demeanor.  Hilda,  scarcely  acknow- 
ledging the  secretary's  presence,  bent  her  gaze  steadily  on  the 
peasant  girl's  face,  and  said,  in  a  clear,  deliberate  voice— ^ 

**  Have  you  enough  to  eat?" 

"  I  thank  you— enough." 

*'  Do  you  want  anything  I  may  give  you  ?" 

*>  Nothing." 

•'Will  you  have  a  Bible?" 

'•No." 
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*'  Books  are  strictly  forbidden,"  said  thft  secretary's  voice. 

**  In  that  case,  my  poor  girl,  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  nothing  for 
yon.  If  you  would  express  some  wish,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
fuiffl  it." 

"I  have  none." 

"None?  Think  again.  I  cannot  do  much  for'yDu,  but  I 
would  indeed  do  my  best." 

There  was  something  infinitely  pleading  and  tender  in  Hilda's 
voice ;  and  as  she  stood  there,  almost  begging  the  girl  for  a  sign 
or  token,  she  seemed  to  me  like  some  beautiful  fedr-haired  angel. 
Behind  her  stood  the  secretary,  rattling  his  keys.  Contrasts  are 
eflfective,  if  comparisons  are  odious. 

**  Let  my  father  know  that  I  am  well,"  said  the  girl,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  That  I  will  do  willingly,"  answered  Hilda,  eagerly.  **  And 
now,  good-bye ;  if  you  do  not  dislike  it,  I  will  come  to  see  you 
again." 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  We  were  all  glad  to  leave  the  cell. 
Hilda's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  we  got  into  the  simshine,  and 
even  Fritz  looked  grave  and  troubled. 

•*  This  must  not  happen  again,  countess,"  said  the  secretary,  as 
he  locked  the  last  door.  "Conversations  with  prisoners  are  not 
allowed,  and  no  messages  must  be  transmitted  :  neither  are  books 
or  work  admissable  ;  in  that  case,  imprisonment  would  cease  to  be 
a  punishment." 

Hilda  dropped  her  eyelids,  as  though  she  would  not  suflFer  the 
expression  of  those  bright  blue  orbs  to  be  seen. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,"  she  said,  somewhat  haughtily; 
"  I  suppose  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  do.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  you.     Grood  afternoon  !"  

Bowing  obsequiously,  and  skilfully  hiding  his  mortification,  if 
he  felt  any,  the  secretary  acknowledged,  with  a  smiling  counten- 
ance, Hilda's  somewhat  distant  bow,  and  withdrew  to  his  own 
dwelling. 

**  How  I  loathe  that  man !"  she  cried,  passionately,  clenching 
her  little  hand.  *'  I  believe  he  delights  in  cruelty,  and  drinks  in 
great  draughts  of  satisfaction  from  the  misery  of  others ;  yet— 
would  you  believe  it?" — turning  to  me,  "  he  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  is  now  engaged  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  on  the  property. ' ' 

Fritz  laughed. 

*'Take  care,  Hilda,"  he  said,  **how  you  take  to  yourself  an 
enemy  in  the  amiable  person  of  Mr.  Secretary  Fuchs ;  he  is  an 
awk^vmd  customer  to  deal  with  where  he  takes  a  dislike." 

**  It  can  matter^very  little  to  me,"  she  answered,  '*  whether  he 
didikes  me  or  no." 
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**  Do  not  believe  that,  my  dear ;  the  gnat  can  sting,  and  the 
irritation  from  its  bite  is  great." 

**  I  know  you  hate  him  too !" 

*  *  I  do  not  love  him,  certainly ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  oflfend  him," 
saying  which,  Fritz  sauntered  off,  whistling  as  he  went. 

I  asked  Hilda  to  tell  me  the  girl's  history,  in  whose  fate  she 
seemed  to  take  so  great  an  interest.  "  All  these  things  appear  so 
strange  to  me,  coming  fresh  from  England,  that  I  want  to  learn 
more  about  them,"  I  said,  *'  than  I  can  by  the  mere  seeing." 

**  The  girl,  Christina  Wegmann,"  said  Hilda,  *'  is  not  married, 
and  had  already  two  children  when  the  third  was  born;  her 
betrothed,  a  selfish,  drunken  wretch,  gave  her  nothing.  Her  old 
father  was  still  alive,  but  totally  helpless,  being  stone  blind.  Li 
order  to  gain  bread  for  him  and  her  children,  she  worked  night  and 
day,  allowing  herself  only  a  few  hours'  rest,  when  her  tired  hands 
could  labour  no  more.  After  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  her 
master  told  her  that  if  ever  such  a  thing  happened  again  he  would 
have  her  flogged,  and  then  sent  for  a  year  to  prison,  with  hard 
labour." 

''Have  her  flogged?" 

**  Yes,  for  our  people  are  *  leibeigenen'  here,  or  bond-servante, 
and  the  master  can  have  them  whipped  for  misdemeanours." 

**  But  why  did  not  her  betrothed  marry  her  ?" 

**  They  are  not  allowed  to  marry  here,  unless  they  have  a  certain 
sum  of  money  so  as  to  ensure  their  not  falling  upon  the  parish ; 
besides  which  their  masters  object  to  their  marrying,  since  they 
lose  so  much  of  the  woman's  labour,  through  illness  and  other 
causes,  so  that  marriages  are  rare  indeed  amongst  the  lower  orders 
here." 

'*  Good  heavens  !"  I  said,  ''  what  an  awful  state  of  things !  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  V* 

**  At  present,  none.  It  appears,  after  Christina's  first  oSence, 
she  suffered  a  month's  imprisonment ;  after  the  second,  three ;  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  her  master  threatened  her  in  the 
way  I  have  described.  The  poor  girl  worked  with  a  devotion  beyond 
all  praise,  for  the  three  dependent  upon  her,  and  kept  her  secret 
and  her  sorrow  to  herself.  Shortly  before  her  last  child  was  bom, 
her  master  taxed  her  with  the  truth ;  but  she  emphatically  denied 
it.  Having  no  money,  she  could  make  no  preparations  for  the  Uttle 
one  that  was  coming,  and  all  this  has  been  turned  into  evidence 
against  her.  The  particulars  of  the  crime  of  which  she  is  accused 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  that  I  pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  let  it  be  as  it  may,  she  has  surely  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning." 

'*  Can  Count  Lauenbriick  do  nothing  for  her  ?" 
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*'No;  she  is  not  my  father-in-law's  property.  She  must  be 
judged,  and  when  her  sentence  is  announced,  she  will  most 
probably  be  carried  off  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  years  in  some 
house  of  correction. '  * 

*'  And  are  the  people  on  your  father-in-law's  estate  leib- 
eigenen?" 

**  Yes ;  but  they  are  all  kindly  treated,  ai;id  scarcely  feel  their 
bondage.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  through  this  system  the  popula- 
tion is  decreasing  rapidly,  and  many  people  say  in  twenty  years 
we  shall  not  have  a  man  left  to  till  our  ground." 

**  And  yet  no  one  does  anything  to  alter  this  lamentable  state 
of  things?" 

**  I  believe  some  are  trying,  but  they  meet  with  immense 
opposition.  We  are  the  most  conservative  set  of  people  here,  and 
hug  all  our  old  abuses  with  blind  aflfection  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  stripped  them  off,  and  is  smiling  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  patience  with  which  they  were  once  borne." 

Here  we  met  Count  Karl  and  Fritz. 

"Well  met,  sweet  coz.,"  said  the  latter ;  **  what  are  you  two 
discussing  with  so  much  gravity  ?" 

'*  I  suspect  them  of  political  economy,"  said  Count  Karl,  **  and 
do  not  hold  them  totally  guiltless  of  ethics." 

**  Do  not  frighten  us  with  such  hard  words." 

"  Nay ;  'tis  /  that  am  alarmed." 

**OhI  you  needn't  be,"  said  Hilda,  saucily;  **we  have  tact 
enough  to  adapt  our  conversation  to  the  tastes  of  our  companions." 

'^  Mercij  ma  belle  ;  no  doubt,  then,  a  colloquial  treat  is  in  store 
for  me,  since  you  are  so  amiable  as  to  consider  my  tastes  and 
capacities  rather  than  your  own." 

*'Tour  taste,  at  least,  I  know  to  be  irreproachable,"  said 
Hilda,  seeking  to  mollify  her  handsome  uncle. 

'^  You  are  too  obliging  to-day,  my  dear." 

*'  Tliat  which  one  daily  enjoys  ceases  to  be  of  account." 

"  Can  happiness  ever  pall  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  indiscriminate  amiability  may." 

*'  Ah,  my  niece,  you  do  yourself  injustice." 

**  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  indiscriminately  amiable."       ^ 

**  You  cannot  help  being  charming." 

'*  I  show,  at  least,  my  discrimination  in  being  so  for  you." 

**  Fritz,  to  the  rescue !"  cried  Count  Karl,  with  a  merry  light  in 
his  bright  blue  eyes.  **  Here  is  your  satirical  little  wile  laimching 
forth  sarcasms  at  my  devoted  head,  such  as  I  must  be  an  Achilles  to 
bear  with  anything  like  equanimity." 

''Ahyfnon  clier,''  said  Fritz,  comfortingly,  ''never  let  her  find 
out  your  vulnerable  point,  or  you're  a  lost  fellow." 
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''  Then  I  pity  him  V 

'*  Tell  it  me,'*  said  Graf  Karl,  with  stoicism  ;  **  I  will  meet  my 
&tolike  a  hero!" 

**  Do  not  be  so  magnanimous,  or  you  may  provoke  me  in  to 
telling." 

"  Tell,  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

**  Nay,  as  I  am  strong,  so  I  will  be  merciful !" 

"  Now  you  are  magnanimous,  do  not  rob  me  of  my  attribute." 

'*  Out  with  it,  Bilda !  don't  keep  a  fellah  in  suspense  in  tha 
ranorseless  way,"  said  Fritz.  ] 

'*  No,  my  friend,  no  !" 

*' But  why  not  1". 

*'  Because  I  will  not." 

"  Despotic,  but  unsatisfactory." 

"  Hon  ami^  remember  what  is  said  of  a  fair  woman  without 
diflcretion,  and  do  not  wonder  at  my  silence." 

*'  Comparisons  are  odious,  are  bad  taste,  are  out  of  date,  are 
inadmissible  ;  and  the  comparison  to  which  you  allude,  ungallant  in 
the  extreme,  "said  her  husband. 

**  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  be  indiscreet." 

Fritz  caught  his  pretty  little  wife  by  the  hands. 

"  Karl's  vulnerable  point  ?"  said  he,  looking  slily  at  his  uncle, 
who  I  thought  was  not  quite  so  much  at  ease  as  he  appeared  to  be. 

*'  I  will  tell  it  you — now  let  go  my  hands." 

*'  Directly ;  tell  me  first  when  you  will  confide  it  to  me  ?" 

*'  This  day  ten  years,"  said  Hilda,  laughing  merrily,  *'  if  you 
will  remember  to  ask  me  !  Meanwhile,  if  /  have  a  wesdkness,  it  is 
for  flowers ;  come,  Karl,  let  me  put  this  rose  in  your  button-hole ; 
and  you,  Mabel,  must  wear  this  one  itHo  your  hair." 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the  Schloss,  and  Count  Lauen- 
bnick  stood  at  the  top  of  the  marble  steps,  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
a  pleasant  smile  on  his  dark  handsome  face. 
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Quebec,  and   Quebec   in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the    ther- 
mometer at  any  degree  of  depression  you  may  choose  to  imagine  ; 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  frozen  feet  deep ;  with  all  nature  bomid 
fast  in  an  icy  chain  for  months,  till  spring  presses  her  fetters  with 
his  rosy  fingers,   and  at  the  magic  touch  she  bursts  forth  once 
more  into  life  and  verdure,  may  be  considered  by  shivering  souls  as 
a  place  to  be  avoided ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  really,  a  Canadian 
winter  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way.      Frost  bites  are  unpleasant, 
but  there  is  an  exhiliration  in  the  clear  frosty  air,  and  a  music  in 
the  sleigh  bells,  which  leads  one  to  brave  them.     A  flushed  young 
fece,   and  a  pair   of  bright   eyes  beaming  out  fi^m   beneath   a 
fascinating  fur  cap  and  snow  veil,  are  not  bad  things  to  look  upon 
now  and  then  ;    and  with  the  fair  creature  to  whom  these  charms 
belong  by  your  side,  snugly  tucked  in,  and  otherwise  enshrined  in 
bufEalo  robe  and  bear- skin,  with  two  good  horses  tandem-fashion 
in  front  of  you,  and  half-a-dozen  other  men  similarly  fitted  out 
around  you,  slashing  along  some  ten  miles  an-hour  over  the  hard 
crisp  snow — sleigh-bells  jingling  and  plumes  waving — a  man  may 
be  passably  happy,  though  he  be  some  three  thousand  miles  from 
Market  Harborough,  and  the  thermometer  is  a  dozen  degrees  below 
zero.     Or,  again,  what  pleasanter  place  to  whUe  away  a  few  hours 
in  than  the  Skating  Rink  ?    This,  an  enormous  wooden  structure 
with  a  floor  of  ice,  caused  by  flooding  its  area,   and  a  slightly 
raised    platform  all    round    it,    on    which   chaperones    rest   and 
mammas  moxmt  guard,    the  skaters  rest  and  musicians  play,   is 
thronged  by  youth  of  both  sexes  all  the  winter's  day,  who,  diim- 
ming  lightly  hither  and  thither  over  the  glassy  surface,  go  through 
all   the  wondrous   evolutions   of    the    *' inside'' *  and    "outside" 
edge  with  an  easy  grace  that  might  astonish  the  most  accom- 
plished members  of  the  London  Skating  Club.     Ah  me !  Those 
mad  circliags  round  the  ring,  when  the  band  of  the  Rifles,  striking 
up  its  wildest  galoj/,  would  send  off  a  hundred  or  so  of  young  men 
and  maidens  flying  hand-in-hand  in  perfect  time  and  cadence  to 
ihe  music,  round  that  icy  hall ! 

Or  what  would  you  say  to  an  afternoon's  **toboggin?"  A 
**Toboggin"  is  an  Indian  sledge  made  of  birch-bark  and  slender 
rods,  exceeding  light,  yet  strong.  The  Lidian  uses  it  to  dray  his 
game  &c.  in  winter  expeditions  over  the  snow.  We  put  them  to  a 
different  purpose.  Bear  me  back,  dear  memory,  to  the  snowy 
dope  of  the  glacis  of  the  citadel.  I  am  one  of  a  little  group  of 
both  sexes  clustered  on  the  rampart ;  we  have  each  pur  *oJ^®gg^STp 
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one  of  us  is  on  the  point  of  starting — ^he  seats  himself  and  is  pushed 
gently  over  the  edge  (the  ditch  is  full  of  snow,  it  and  the  glacis 
are  as  one),  away  he  flies,  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.  He  steers 
his  vehicle  either  with  his  hands  or  two  short  sticks,  the  slightest 
touch  from  which  is  suflScient  to  turn  him  to  the  right  or  left,  a& 
may  be  desired ;  but  let  him  beware  of  bearing  too  heavily  on  the 
snow,  or  he  will  spin  round  at  right  angles  to  his  course,  be  ejected 
violently  from  his  ticklish  conveyance,  and  roU  head  over  heels 
down  the  slope,  an  object  of  laughter  and  derision  to  those  above. 
Oh,  rare  memory !  do  I  not  now,  in  my  mind's  eye,  see  the  deftest 
and  most  graceful  of  Canadian  girls  about  to  start  ?  But  she 
disdains  to  sit.  Erect,  and  holding  a  couple  of  cords  or  reins 
which  are  attached  to  the  head  of  her  toboggin,  she  makes  the 
exciting  rush,  her  escaped*  tresses  waving  behind  her,  her  lithe 
figure  swaying  in  easy  and  gracefril  balance.  Not  more  swiftly 
does  **  swift  Camilla  scour  the  plain." 

But  of  all  the  many  amusements  of  the  long  Canadian  winter,, 
of  which  these  are  but  a  few  ensamples,  commend  me  to  a  day's 
sliding  down  the  Ice  Cone  at  Montmorenci.  Few  things  are  more 
exciting,  more  amusing,  or  more  delightfully  alarming. 

Come,  let  us  make  one  of  apic-nic  and  sleighing  party  to  these 
Falls  of  Montmorenci.  **A  pic-nic?'*  you  ask.  **And  in  the 
depth  of  winter  !'*  Precisely  so.  This  is  got  up  by  the  officers  of 
one  of  the  regiments  in  garrison  at  Quebec,  to  which  the  invited 
furnish  nothing  but  their  company.  Betimes  in  the  day  the 
eatables  and  drinkables  have  been  dispatched  to  the  sceoe  of  action 
under  the  charge  of  the  mess  servants.  It  is  a  glorious  mornings 
and  we  shall  have  some  splendid  sliding  down  the  cone ;  the  clear 
blue  sky  is  without  a  cloud ;  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air,  luckily 
for  us,  for  a  nine-miles'  drive  against  the  wind  to-day  might  render,, 
on  the  homoeopathic  principle,  an  application  of  snow  to  the  noses, 
of  some  of  the  party  necessary.  *  *  Sleighs  will  parade  in  the  Place 
d'Armes  at  half-past  twelve,  and  will  start  at  one  precisely." 
These  are  the  orders  for  the  "  Tandem  Club."  We  will  drive  early 
to  the  rendezvous,  and  see  this  gathering  of  the  clans. 

Hark !  the  jingle  of  bells,  and  up  drives  Danvers,  the  president 
for  the  day  of  the  '*  Club,"  which  musters  strongly  this  morning,, 
with  a  handsome  pair  of  black  Canadian  ponies,  green  plumes  (the 
regimental  colomr),  and  silver  bells  tinkling  on  throat  and 
head-piece.  He  is  not  alone ;.  one  of  Quebec's  fairest  daughters 
sits  by  his  side.  He  is  quickly  followed  by  Mr.  Brownwig  in  a 
Russian  sleigh,  with  a  pair  of  *'two.fifty"  chesnuts,  and  a 
bewitching  little  hazel-eyed  beauty  under  his  escort. 

Here  comes  another,  trotting  down  from  the  Governor's  gardens 
at  a  break-neck  pace.     That  is  Joss — the  immortjd  Jo8S>  wha 
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drives  like  a  butcher,  and  fights  like  a  hero — ^bear  witness  his 
Victoria  cross — and  who  appears  now,  making  noise  enough  for 
half-a-dozen!  The  **  Hatter**  by  Jove!  who  will  play  billiards 
with  you,  or  shoot  with  you,  or  fish  with  you,  or  fight  with  you, 
for  anything  you  like,  and  back  himself  at  all ; ;  he,  too,  has  turned 
out  in  a  Russian  sleigh,  and  has  the  prettiest  little  "Muffin" 
possible  for  a  companion.  The  starting  rapidly  approaches,  and  the 
arrivals  are  firequent.  Here  is  Lieutenant  Wattle  and  Miss 
Partridge,  and  Captain  Pomatum  in  his  one-horse  sleigh,  with 
something  nice  nestled  under  the  robes.  It  is  too  cold  to  stand 
still,  so  v/e  circle  round  the  '*  Place,"  horses  prancing,  bells  tinkling, 
plumes — scarlet,  green,  black,  &c. — ^fluttering,  cheery  laughter 
floating  around  us,  and  '*  chaff"  pretty  thick  in  some  quarters. 

And  here,  while  waiting  for  the  start,  it  may  be  proper  (en 
jxtrenthesis)  to  observe  that,  though  Canadian  girls  are  less  under 
the  eyes  of  chaperoms,  and  have  perhaps  somewhat  more  liberty  of 
action  than  their  English  sisters,  yet  that  they  too  possess  *  *  the 
wild  sweetbriary  fence  that  round  the  daughters  of  Erin  grows  ;" 
and  woe  would  quickly  befell  the  luckless  and  ill-mannered  wight 
who  attempted  to  presume  upon,  or  to  take  advantage  of,  the 
innocent  confidence  which  trusted  itself  to  his  care. 

It  wants  five  minutes  to  the  hour ;  the  president  drives  out  of 
Ihe  ring  and  prepares  for  the  start.  *'  Now  then,  gentlemen;  all 
here?  Time's  up!  Off!"  And  away  he  goes  up  Loxus-street, 
followed  in  hot  haste  by  all.  Up  Louis  Street — down  the  Es- 
planade— along  John  Street — down  Palace  Street — ^past  Russell's 
Hotel,  where  Yankees  come  to  the  door  to  watch  us  pass,  turn  the 
never-failing  quid,  spit,  and  swear  a  little  at  those  "darned 
Britishers" — out  through  Palace  Gate,  and  along  the  level  to 
Dorchester  Bridge.  No  delay  at  the  toll-bar,  for  the  last  man 
pays  for  the  party.  And  now  we  are  in  the  open  country  the  other 
side  of  the  St.  Charles  River,  the  horses  well  down  in  the  collar, 
spinning  over  the  crisp  and  dazzling  surfe,ce  in  fine  style. 

The  road  lies  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
On  our  right  is  the  mighty  river,  its  bosom  heaving  under  fields  of 
floating  ice.  The  river  has  not  yet  *'  taken,"  as  it  is  called  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  completely  frozen  over,  so  that  uninterrupted 
communication  may  be  carried  on  between  shore  and  shore ;  but 
aolid  ice  stretches  for  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  into  the 
stream,  and  the  track  fix)m  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  Quebec  is  over 
it.  That  black  line  of  dots  is  so  many  sleighs  and  carrioles 
returning  from  the  city  to  the  island,  or  to  Montmorenci.  Tte 
village  of  Beaufort  is  quickly  reached  and  passed,  and  some  two 
miles  beyond  it  we  turn  into  a  field  on  our  right  for  the  short  cut 
down  to  the  inn.      A  canter  across  it  brings  us  to  the  brow  of  ^he 
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predpice  that  looks  over  the  river,  down  by  the  side  of  which  the 
horses  must  slide  and  scramble  as  best  they  may.  Divers  little 
screaixLS  attest  the  fears  of  the  ladies,  but  Canadian  horses  are  sure- 
footed, and  there  is  little  danger ;  even  if  an  upset  occurred  we 
should  be  quit  with  a  tumble  in  the  feathery  snow  ;  though  if  a 
horse  took  it  into  his  head  to  bolt  over  the  cliff  it  would  be 
decidedly  unpleasant.  However,  with  a  firm  hand,  and  a  quick 
eye,  we  are  all  safe.  Safe,  did  you  say  ?  What  does  that  louder 
shriek  than  usual  mean?  We  look  round,  and  there  is  the 
Colonel* s  sleigh  on  its  side,  and  its  two  lady  occupants  on  their 
beads !  He  has  driven  into  a  drift  and  turned  over,  but  nobody  is 
hurt.  The  horses  stand,  the  sleigh  is  righted,  and  the  girls,  whose 
Bloomer-Turco-Canadian  trowsers,  fastened  at  the  ancle,  have 
prevented  any  embarrassing  revelations,  resume  their  seats, 
laughing,  blushing,  and  shaking  their  ruffled  plumes.  We 
readi  the  foot  of  the  hill  without  further  disaster,  and  drive 
up  to  the  inn,  whose  ready  doors  are  open  to  receive  us, — 
an  old  and  time-worn  dwelling,  coeval,  like  enough,  with  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm.  It  may  be  that  those  walls  witnessed  the  repulse 
of  the  British  when  the  French  swarmed  out  of  their  entrenchments 
above,  and  drove,  with  heavy  loss,  our  Grenadiers  back  through 
the  ford  below  the  Falls.  Many  a  poor  fellow  parted  company  with 
his  hair  that  luckless  day,  for  scalping  was  anything  but  rarely 
practised  by  the  Canadian  Militia  and  their  Indian  allies  during  the 
war,  as  contemporary  records  show.  Its  shingled  roof  is  white  with 
snow,  and  icicles  hang  from  the  eaves  and  glisten  in  the  sun.  A 
gallery  runs  along  the  fi*ont  of  the  house,  which  is  rapidly  filling 
with  our  party.  A  score  of  young  "habitants,"  Anglice  French 
Canadians,  are  roimd  the  door  ;  these  take  possession  of  the  horses 
and  lead  them  off  to  the  stables.  We  enter  the  inn  to  '  *  liquor  up'  * ; 
a  glass  of  curagoa  and  brandy  is  not  a  bad  thing  after  sudi  a  drive, 
and  on  this  occasion  e^ren  the  ladies  are  prevailed  upon  "  to  smile." 
The  inn's  best  room  is  a  large  low  chamber,  scrupulously  clean, 
the  walls  decorated  with  the  effigies  of  saints  in  all  sorts  of 
impossible  devotional  attitudes,  and  the  inevitable  plaster  cast  of 
Napoleon  in  a  comer  ;  but,  sight  more  pleasing  than  saints  or  the 
•Fft.f.  first.  ATTiTMiror.  the  tables  are  beiner  ranidlv  covered  with  the  0ood 
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lo^w  numers  shod  with  iron.  The  intending  voyager  sits  on  this  if 
lie  goes  with  a  guide,  or  liss  on  it  (if  skilftil  or  foolhardy  enough  to 
dispense  with  one)  his  head  in  advance,  tlie  legs  and  feet  hanging 
over  the  stem  of  the  tndneau.  These  quaint  contrivances,  whidii 
remind  one  somewhat  of  a  butcher's  tray,  except  that  they  are  fiot 
lK>Llowed  out  in  the  centre,  are  dragged  along  by  a  cord ;  they  are 
gaily  painted,  and  each  has  a  name;  '' L*£mpereur*'  ''  La  Reioo 
Victoria,"  *'L'  Alliance,**  and  other  suggestive  appellations,  show 
tlie  t^ent  of  **  habitant"  politics.  Seduced  by  the  bright  colour  of 
&  red  traineau  with  the  promising  name  of  "  La  Bonne  Aventure," 
^wrliose  proprietor  informs  us  he  is  "  good  for  slide,  sare,"  we  engage 
him  for  the  day,  a  skilful  pilot  being  a  reassuring  possession,  as  we 
Cave  not  the  slightest  idea  of  making  the  perilous  descent  alone. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  and 
•the  Ice  Cone  is  before  us.  "What  is  this  Ice  Cone?"  some  one 
xnay  ask.  It  is  simply  the  frozen  spray  from  the  Falls,  which, 
accumulating,  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  and  before 
tJie  winter  months  are  over,  reaches  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet ;  in  shape  something  like  an  inverted  wine-glass  without  tite 
stem.  It  is  ascended  by  a  series  of  rough  steps  cut  in  the  skfe. 
At  its  base  several  chambers  have  been  hewn  out.  One  serves  as  a 
retiring-room  for  the  ladies  ;  another  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
men,  and  here,  from  a  speculative  Canadian,  may  be  procured 
lirandy,  and  divers  *' drinks,"  by  all  who  choose  to  buy.  Snug 
enough  rooms  they  are,  too,  though  the  walls  are  of  ice,  and  the 
floors  of  the  same.  Near  the  large  cone  is  another,  formed  by  the 
same  agency,  but  smaller,  through  being  more  remote  from  the 
Fall,  down  which  the  ladies  disport  themselves.  Few  try  the  large 
one,  albeit  we  have  seen  one  or  two  who  were  bold  enough 
to  do  so. 

But  now  for  the  ascent ;  and  then — oh,  horror  I — ^the  descent. 
Several  are  already  climbing  the  rough  steps,  and  we  join  the 
toiling  throng.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  at  the  summit,  and, 
arrived  there,  we  take  a  glance  around.  Far  away,  the  eye  ranges 
^Jf^^^  a  snowy  desert  to  the  distant  bank  of  the  St.  liawrence  and 
***^  8Tey  hills  of  Maine ;  while  nearer  the  white  roois  oi  Q;u«\)ec 
glisten    *^  ^e  cold  rays  of  the  wintry  sun.     Before  wa,  m  Ae 
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man  knows  whither.     Some  half-dozen  unfortunates  have  in  iaci 
thus  slipped,  and  so  disappeared  for  ever. 

And  now  to  business.  The  '*  Hatter  "  is  just  oflf :  he  slips  over 
the  side,  and  in  an  instant  is  out  of  sight ;  a  few  moments  more, 
and  he  re-appears,  shooting  across  the  plain  at  a  tremendous  rate ; 
in  about  half-a-mile  his  course  is  finished,  and  he  and  his  guide 
(two  little  black  specks  in  the  distance)  are  seen  returning  for 
another  trip.  Danvers,  his  black  whiskers  white  with  rime,  and 
his  nose  blue  with  cold,  is  about  to  start.  It  is  our  turn  next,«and 
before  it  comes,  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  emotions  of  a  novice  on 
making  his  first  journey  down  the  Cone.  Its  shape  prevents  a 
glance  down  the  sides :  except  the  limited  area  of  its  summit,  no 
standing  room  is  visible  within  a  circuit  of  perhaps  three  hxmdred 
yards;  ''craning,*'  therefore,  is  impossible.  You  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  yourself  by  sliding  down  the  roof  of  a  house, 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  on  the  eve  of  going  through  an  ex- 
aggerated performance  of  that  nature.  Did  not  honour  forbid, 
you  might  prefer  returning  by  the  ignominious,  but  safer,  route 
you  have  just  mounted  by ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  in 
another  minute,  quitting  your  scanty  foothold,  you  will  be  laimched 
into  space ;  there  is  no  help  for  it — you  must  make  the  best  of  the 
inevitable !  There  is  no  time  for  hesitation,  more  sliders  are 
arriving,  and  we  must  make  room  for  others.  "Now,  sare!  all 
ready,  sare  V  inquired  my  red-capped  guide.  He  is  already  seated 
on  the  front  part  of  the  traineau,  his  legs  projecting  on  each  side, 
his  heels  dug  into  the  ice,  to  prevent  an  untimely  start.  1  seat 
myself  behind  him,  curl  my  legs  round  his  waist,  and  place  my 
feet  between  his  knees,  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  stem  end  of  the 
traineau,  and  commend  myself  to  the  care  of  Providence  and  my 
Canadian  friend.  He  lifts  his  heels ;  a  slight  push  is  given  us 
behind,  and we  are  off ! 

Ha,  ha !  The  traineau  starts,  and  bounds  clear  into  the  air. 
I  involuntarily  tighten  my  hold.  We  fall  some  ten  feet,  and  again 
touching  the  slippery  surfece,  bound  off  again.  Another  drop,  and 
we  are  on  the  more  sloping  sides  of  the  Cone ;  we  fly  down  it 
breathless.  In  another  instant  we  have  reached  the  bottom — sharp 
i(yjr  splinters,  ploughed  up  by  the  iron  runners,  hit  us  in  the  face, 
and  sting  as  shot  would — ^but  nothing  stops  us ;  we  skim  over  the 
level  at  railway  speed  for  some  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  when, 
the  acquired  velocity  exhausted,  we  roll  off  our  quaint  conveyance, 
shake  the  snow  from  our  co^ts,  and  prepare  to  return.  On  our 
way  back,  the  "  Hatter  "  passes  us  wildly  screaming ;  he,  scorning 
a  guide,  has  made  a  second  trip  alone,  and  with  the  usual  good 
fortune  that  attends  his  madcap  adventures.  Not  so  Band,  a  young 
guardsman,  nor  Bordon,  of  the  — ^th.  They,  equally  brave,  but  not 
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equally  lucky,  have  come  to  great  grief ;  both  have  bee&^^l^^g^^S^.*^'  ^ 
from  their  traineaus.  Band  is  sticking  head-foremost  in  a  snow- 
drift, and  is  lugged  out  well  nigh  black  in  the  face,  with  his  nose 
nearly  broken.  Bordon  was  spilt  almost  at  starting,  and  has  conse- 
quently slid  down  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  that  garment,  and  with  considerable  abrasion  of  the  part  it 
covered.  He  binds  up  his  wounds  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
despatches  his  servant  for  another  pair  of  continuations,  and  slides 
no  more  that  day. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  dream  you  had  slipped  over  a  cliff,  and 
were  helplessly  falling — falling — falling, — until,  with  a  violent 
bump,  you  awake,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom,  more  frightened  than 
hurt  I  If  so,  you  have  experienced  a  very  similar  sensation  to  that 
of  the  first  slide  down  the  Ice  Cone.  The  sport,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  not  entirely  without  danger ;  one  man  was  killed  and 
another  had  his  leg  broken  dining  one  winter  I  passed  in  Quebec, 
by  collision  with  the  iron  runners  of  the  traineau.  Still,  accidents 
do  not  often  happen,  and  after  the  disagreeable  novelty  of  the  first 
attempt  is  over,  the  bound  into  the  air  and  lightning-like  rush, 
become  wonderfully  exciting,  and  the  Cone  is  a  favourite  resort  all 
through  the  winter. 

With  us,  in  this  instance,  the  game  grows  fast  and  furious. 
The  Cone  is  alive  with  an  ascending  and  descending  string  of 
sliders  ;  traineaus  are  darting  in  all  directions  over  the  plain, 
and  tumbles  in  the  snow  are  numerous.  The  ladies,  too,  on 
their  lower  eminence,  are  as  busy  as  we  are,  and  are  attended 
by  the  less  adventurous,  or  the  more  gallant  of  the  men. 
Two  Canadian  gentlemen  of  our  party  astonish  us.  Not  content 
with  the  excitement  of  the  Cone,  they  climb  up  the  precipitous 
cliff  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet,  bounds  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci  River  below  the 
Falls.  About  half  way  up  the  rock  they  launch  themselves  on 
their  traineaus.  Gteod  heavens !  they  will  be  dashed  to  pieces ! 
Not  at  all.  Rushing  down  with  frightful  speed,  the  impetus  they 
have  acquired  carries  them  over  the  lesser  and  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  principal  Cone,  when,  turning,  they  slip  down  the  side  and 
glide  like  birds  far  away  over  the  plain.  This  is  a  feat  we  are 
unable  to  emulate,  but  to  Canadians,  who  are  as  handy  with  a 
traineau  as  a  Madras  Indian  is  with  his  catamaran,  it  is  a  trifle. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this  it  is  time  to  think  of  dinner,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  dinner  will  be  thought  of;  so  with 
tinging  veins  and  flushed  faces,  we  stroll  back  to  the  inn.  Here 
a  goodly  repast  is  ready :  tureens  of  steaming  soup,  mighty  joints 
ai^  pasties,  savoury  curries,  and  dishes  of  snowy  potatoes,  deck  the 
board.    A  side- table  bears  an  array  of  sundry  sweets  in  reserve.    A 
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whole  army  of  bottles  invites  attack,  and  mulled  port  and  claret 
dispel  delicious  odours.  All  are  quickly  at  table,  and  the  assault 
begins,  but  instead  of  the  jar  of  bayonets,  the  boom  of  cannon,  and 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  we  have  the  clash  of  knives,  the  sharp 
popping  of  champagne  corks,  and  the  fire  of  motto  •bon-bons,  and 
merry  laughter.  The  viands  stand  the  attack  bravely,  but  suffer 
enormously.  The  Amazons  present  during  the  heat  of  the  firay 
shortly  retire,  but  the  men  continue  hostilities  yet  a  little  longer, 
and  dozens  of  luckless  "  marines  "  are  victims  in  the  fight. 

The  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst  appeased,  the  field  is  cleared  of  all 
traces  of  conflict ;  half-a-dozen  of  the  regimental  musicians  make 
their  appearance  ;  the  soft  strains  of  a  valse  draw  forth  the  ladies, 
and  soon  manly  arms  are  encircling  slender  waists.  Quadrille, 
polka,  and  gallop,  follow  >  in  quick  succession  till  midnight,  wh^i 
the  moon,  rising  over  distant  hills,  gives  light  enough  for  our 
return.  The  sleighs  are  at  the  door;  one  more  *'good  ni^t" 
galop,  and  we  start  for  home. 

The  merry  bells  ring  out  once  more :  the  horses  paw  and  champ 
the  bit,  impatient  to  be  off.  We  wind  up  the  hill  side — a  long 
black  line  against  that  snowy  background.  The  level  is  soon 
reached,  but  we  do  not  drive  back  at  the  reckless  pace  we  came. 
Songs  from  fair  or  bearded  throats,  and  joyous  choruses,  swell  on  the 
night  air.  The  drowsy  peasants  of  Beaufort  are  roused  by  the 
clatter,  and  watch  us  from  their  casements  as  we  dash  through  the 
village .  street,  their  dogs  yelping  savagely  at  our  horses'  heels. 
Sentiment  succeeds  to  song ;  a  hush  creeps  over  our  party,  and  low 
whispers  tell  how  deeply  some  hearts  are  feeling.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  now  nearing  Quebec.  The  bridge  is  past  and  we 
are  in  the  city.  The  sleighs  here  begin  to  disperse,  for  we  must 
drive  the  ladies  we  escort  home.  All  are  soon  safely  deposited  with 
papa  and  mamma ; — ^all,  with  the  exception  of  the  luckless  yoni^ 
lady  under  the  charge  of  our  Mend  the  "Hatter,*'  who,  more 
intent,  perhaps,  on  flirting  than  driving,  lags  behind,  gets  into  a 
snow-drift,  breaks  both  shafts,  is  without  the  means  of  mending 
them,  and  has  to  trudge  home  some  two  or  three  miles  through  the 
snow,  with  his  horse's  reins  on  one  arm,  and  his  poor  little 
'*  muflSn  "  on  the  other. 

Our  adieux  made,  and  our  partners  fairly  housed,  by  kind 
invitation  of  our  gallant  entertainers  we  drive  up  to  the  citadeL 
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In  o\ir  last  chapter  we  took  leave  of  our  old  friend  **  Turk"  as  he 
uras  being  carried  away  from  the  deaih-bed  of  Mrs.  Miles,  whither 
he  had  been  led  by  an  instinctive  attachment  to  hia  ever  constant 
companion  and  mistress.  Now,  might  not  poor  '*  frail  humanity" 
learn  a  wholesome  lesson  from  such  an  example  of  fidelity  as  this  ? 
Immediately  that  unwelcome  visitor  who  **  does  not  pause  to  parley 
or  dissemble,"  comes  among  any  of  us,  even  in  his  gentlest  and 
least  forbidding  aspect,  we  stand  aghast,  shudder,  and  leave  as  it  were 
in  fear  the  *  *  fiml  tabernacle,  * '  so  loved  m  life,  to  the  silence  and  gloom 
of  the  death-chamber,  from  which,  perhaps,  an  hour  ago,  no  power 
on  earth  could  have  separated  us.  Not  so  with  poor  Turk ;  constant 
BS  he  was  through  life,  so  he  remained  when  death  came.  No 
sooner  had  Miles,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  hospital,  given  him 
his  liberty,  than  he  scampered  back  as  fast  as  three  legs,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  a  foiuiJi,  would  carry  him,  and  made  his  way  for 
the  last  time  direct  to  his  mistress.  Miles  whistled,  and  called  him 
back,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  poor  Turk's  departure 
reminded  him,  I  fancy,  that  he  was  now  more  than  ever  alone  in  the 
world ;  notwithstaning  this,  his  thoughts  appeared  to  me  to  be  of 
the  future,  more  than  the  past,  as  he  jogged  along  his  solitary  way 
back  to  H ,  a  widower.  I  have  often  thought  since,  how  com- 
pletely this  impression  of  mine  was  corroborated  by  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  very  soon  after  this  event,  and  which  tended  to  prove 
that  Miles  after  all  was  not  so  much  concerned  at  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  as  he  was  decided  about  the  best  means  of  making  good 
that  loss.  Taking  up  his  position  by  the  bed-side,  Turk  waited  in 
vain,  anxiously  expectant  to  catch  a  glance  from  those  eyes 
which  could  welcome  him  no  more,  and  with  ears  erect,  seemed 
intent  on  listening  for  '*the  sound  of  a  voice  that  was 
still."  I  happened  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  this  touching 
scene,  and  it  impressed  me  greatly,  because  it  was  the  first 
mstance  of  death  I  had  ever  seen,  and  this  in  such  strange 
contrast  with  life.  There  lay  before  me — and  I  fancy  I  can  see  every 
detail  now  —  all  that  remained  of  a  woman  whom  I  so  well 
remembered  but  a  few  years  ago  as  a  merry,  bright,  sunny-haired 
girl ;  and  now  her  chequered  and  unhappy  lot  was  of  the  past,  and 
the  chief  mourner  was  her  faithful  dog.  A  pale  ^d  stricken  but 
still  graceful  form  was  hers ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  gazed  upon  it  with 
a  solemn  consciousness  of  indescribable  stillness,  that  the  health 
which  once  animated  it  with  **  hopes,  and  loves,  and  laughter,"  was 
winging  its  silent  and  mysterious  flight  into  the  dim  and  distant 
realms  of  a  spirit  world.     I  say  advisedly,  hopes,  and  loyes,  and 
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laughter,  because  in  that  seemingly  happy  and  peaceable  example 
of  death  I  clearly  traced  the  expression  of  a  placid  hope  of  some- 
thing  that  was  not  of  earth ;  there  was  a  confident  look  of  love,  too, 
which  bore  the  impress  of  a  heaven-directed  thought ;  and  on  those 
pallid  features  there  was  a  smile,  also  unmistakeable,  a  kind  of 
triumphant  tell-tale  smile  which  seemed  to  speak  of  a  victory  and 
a  welcome.  In  all  this  there  was  something  to  me  peculiarly 
painful,  and  at  the  same  time  consolatory.  I  suppose  I  was  affected 
the  more  because  I  had  seen,  known,  and  perhaps  taken  some  little 
interest  in  the  subject  of  it  during  her  lifetime,  and  more  so  still, 
because  at  that  period  I  was  more  easily  impressed  than  I  should 
be  now  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
hard  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  can  never,  as  long  as  I  live, 
forget  the  last  look  of  that  poor  woman's  countenance  as  she  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  hospital  bed ;  all  the  harsh  and  somewhat  haggard 
expression  that  trouble  had  imparted  to  life  had  disappeared  entirely 
in  death,  and  left  a  beautiful  and  placid  look  which  seemed  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  that  heavenly  glory  which  rises  up  in  its  splendour 
when  all  that  is  of  earth  is  fading,  and  illuminates  the  silver  outline 
of  the  ' '  everlasting  hills. ' '  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  painful 
scene,  and  must  needs  return  to  my  old  friend  Turk,  and  introduce 
him  again  to  my  readers.  The  foregoing  incidents  happened,  as 
near  as  my  memory  serves  me,  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  but  it  was 
since  then  that  Turk  displayed  his  memorable  affection  for  the  old 
horse,  and  what  I  think  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  proper  dis- 
crimination and  preference.  Miles  fell  ill  with  the  rheumatic 
fever,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  his  came  from  somewhere  to  work 
the  business  for  him  during  the  illness.  He  brought  a  horse  of  his 
own,  and  Miles's  old  horse  was  sent  to  grass  at  a  farm  some 
distance  from  the  village.  The  coach  passed  the  field  in  which 
**  Joe  '*  was  put  twice  every  day.  There  was  not  a  house  near  the 
place.  Turk  followed  *'  Joe  "  into  his  retirement,  and  during  the 
^  whole  time  the  horse  was  there — for  twenty-six  days — ^whatever  the 
weather  might  he,  never  left  him,  excepting  once  every  day,  when 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  about  Master  Jack, 
whom  I  got  home  safely  enough,  and  straightway  handed  over  to 
the  custody  of  Jones,  my  groom.  All  the  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment were  delighted  with  him,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  accept 
the  place  and  the  country  as  an  agreeable  sort  of  invention.  He 
was  to  be  shut  up,  or,  at  all  events,  tied  up,  for  a  time,  till  he 
became  accustomed  to  the  place,  but  on  the  second  day  after  his 
arrival  he  gained  his  emancipation  from  this  rule.  We  strolled  out 
on  the  lawn  just  before  diiiner,  and,  to  our  surprise,  Jack  came 
almost  flying  over  the  high  wooden  gates  of  the  stable  yard  into 
the  garden,  with  what,  in  sober  calculatien,  seemed  an  impossible 
leap.  He  came  up  to  us  graciously,  and  without  wagging  his  tail, 
looking  us  frankly  and  good-temperedly  in  the  fiice,  with  his  ears 
elegantly  cocked,  the  very  parallel  of  a  gentleman  courteously 
welcoming  us  to  his  garden  and  hospitality.  His  patronage  was 
captivating,  and  the  ladies  all  voted  it  a  shame  to  deprive  him  of 
liberty,  so  the  order  to  tie  him  up  was  rescinded.  The  whole 
housdiold  had  been  kept  awake  by  Jack's  long  and  dismal  how- 
lings  the  night  before,  and  it  was  considered  by  all,  especially  one 
young  lady,  who  was  on  a  visit,  and  on  whose  good  opinion  I  set 
an  overwhelming  value,  that  greyhounds  should  never  be  tied  up, 
and  that  my  brutal  order  had  been  the  cause  of  Jack's  very  proper 
complaints.  I  was  quite  looked  down  upon,  and  some  one  ventured 
to  establish,  as  an  inference,  that  overbearing  cruelty  was  one  of 
the  weaknesses  men  had  mostly  to  guard  against.  That  very  night, 
however,  my  reproach  was  done  away  with — cauterised,  I  may  say. 
I  had  been  asleep  what  appeared  to  be  about  two  hours,  when  I 
awoke  to  hear  Jack  hard  at  it  again.  A  long  swelling  and  inex- 
pressively plaintive  howl,  finished  with  two  petulant  little  barks, 
sometimes  three,  and  this  unceasingly  repeated.  I  was  wide 
awake  in  an  instant  at  the  very  idea.     Soon  I  could  distinguish 

voices  in  Mr.  L ,  or  *'  the  Chiefs  "  room ;  then  I  heard  a  door 

opened,  not  gently,  but  with  a  jerk ;  it  appeared  to  stick  against 
the  carpet. 

"  No,  my  dear.  I'll  do  it  myself — I'll  do  it,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequence.  Life's  of  no  use  to  a  man  if  he's  worried  like 
Ais."  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened  my  door  just  enough  to 
put  my  head  out,  and  hypocritically  asked,  in  a  bland  tone — 

"What's  the  matter?" 

** Matter,  sir!"  said  Mr.  L ,  whose  portly  proportions   I 

caught  sight  of  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the  stairs,  dressed  only  in 
his  trousers,  slippers,  and  night-gown,  and  with  a  big  stick  in  his 
hand.  He  was  in  a  towering  passion.  '*  Matter  !  it's  that  d — d 
dog  of  yours,  and  I'm  going  to  kill  him,  for  I  won't  stand  this  yap- 
yapping  any  longer."  r  ooolr> 
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"  But  it'll   never  do  to stop,   I'll   come  and  give  him  a 

thrashing." 

*'  Won't  it  do?"  said  Mr.  L ,  determinately. 

As  I  slipped  on  my  trousers  and  shoes,  I  could  hear  him  undoing 
the  bolts  of  the  door  which  led  out  into  the  stable-yard ;  and,  as  I 
ran  downstairs,  his  good  lady  was  calling  out  my  name  from  her 
bed.  I  heard  sounds  also  as  of  other  ladies  moving,  and  one  voice 
especially  sweet  and  subdued  far  beyond  all  the  rest.  *'  The  Chief," 
as  he  was  invariably  called,  was  pulling  at  the  door  violently,  but 
he  had  not  undonTe  the  bolt  at  the  bottom.  This  I  pushed  back, 
and  he  went  out  into  the  freshness  of  the  sweet  air.      There  stood 

the  culprit  calmly  in  the  lovely  moonlight;  and  as  Mr.  L 

stepped  towards  him,  he  gave  a  playful  bound  up  to  him,  and  licked 
his  hand. 

We  all  stood  quite  still  and  silent  for  a  little  time. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Chief,  as  though  he  had  been  waiting  for  me, 
but  it  was  a  subterfuge,  *'  I  thought  you  were  going  to " 

"  No,  you  said  you  would " 

We  both  waited  again. 

**  Hark  !  "  he  said,  suddenly,  listening ;  **  there's  a  nightingale : 
how  late  it  sings!" 

**  Or  early,"  interrupted  I. 

*'  'Pon  my  word,  it  is  as  light  as  day.  How  plainly  you  can 
see  the  chiu-ch!"  Then  he  looked  over  the  little  gate  into  the 
kitchen  garden.  **I  really  must  have  something  done  to  that 
walnut-tree,  or  the  squirrels  won't  leave  one  on  it." 

Then  we  went  in  again,  and  Jack  was  admitted  indoors,  pending 
further  arrangements. 

The  next  morning  we  had  scarcely  finished  a  pleasant  breakfwt 
when  there  was  a  mysterious  movement  at  the  door,  and  the  maid 
asked  if  Jones  might  come  in.  The  groom  came  in,  holding  his 
cap — the  manufactmre  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  intently  studying 
— in  his  hand. 

**  Please,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  I  think  as  somebody  tried  to  break 
into  the  house  last  night ;  leastways  I'm  sure  they  did,  becos  I 
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"Well,"  said  the  groom,  rather  snappishy,  for  he  did  not 
understand  why,  what  he  thought,  naturally  enough,  alarming  news, 
should  be  laughed  at.  '*  WeU,  I  didn't  see  'em  becos  the  window 
of  my  room  looks  out  the  other  way,  and  they  was  gone  before  I 
could  get  out.  I  didn't  like  to  wake  the  fBunily  up,  sir,  so  the  first 
dung  this  morning  I  went  down  and  fetched  Mr.  Gedge,  (Mr.  G.  was 
the  policeman),  and  we  examined  all  about." 

The  face  of  the  Chief  became  a  little  more  settled,  probably 
because  he  felt  instinctively  that  by  this  time  it  was  canvassed  all 
oy«r  the  village,  how  the  house  had  been  robbed — what  had  been 
tiJien,  &c.,  4&C.      He  began — 

"  Well,  Jones,  it's  all  amistake,  I  think  ;"  and  he  leant  back  in 
h»  chair,  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets,  in  order 
the  better  to  enjoy  elucidating  the  mystery,  when  Mr.  Gedge,  in  ftdl 
official  uniform,  appeared  at  the  door,  where  he  had  been  waiting 
outside. 

"My  dooty  to  ye,  ladies,  and  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gedge, 
bowing.  **  I  examined  the  place  with  Jones  this  morning,  sir :  and 
its  quite  clear  from  the  marks  that  the  thieves  got  over  the  garden 
wall  at  the  right  hand  comer,  and  that  they  attempted  to  break  in 
at  the  kitchen  window. " 

"But  how's  this  ?"  said  the  Chief,  his  face  growing  longer,  and 
all  of  us  becoming  interested.     '*  It's  all  a  mistake.     My   young 

fiieiid  Mr. and  I  went  out,  and  Jones  must  have  heard  us." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  policeman,  with  a  slight 
incredulous  shake  of  the  head,  '*  but  did  you  break  the  kitchen 
window— three  panes,  and  get  over  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ?" 

*'  No,  certainly  not." 

**  Then  it  must  have  been  somebody.     The  shutters  were  shut 
^^  ^^^J^^^^^^y  it  seems,  but  the  window  is  broken,  and  the  shutter 
marked  as  if  ^^h  implements:     There  are  no  footsteps  to  he  traced 
^wn  the  garden,  because  the  parties  went  domi  the  path  •,  hut  in 
two^W?^'^  of  the  garden  there  are  several  marks  on  the  brick  ^aSl  •, 
strawW^^  a/e  detached  from  the  top  of  the  wall ;  that  pwt  oi  \he 
are  j^^'Ll  is  ^ery  much  trampled,  and  the  melon  fram^AofeVsv 
^kiiBc^iTHo^e^.  as  though  some  one  Iiad  fallen  ttoro^vg^,    \\,  la 
*«wit}S^^   out  footsteps,  but  it  woxUd  seem  ttat  "tixeyTaada 
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strawberries,  and  the  melons,  which  were  of  some  rare  sort  firom 
Dropmore.  Presently,  they  all  came  trooping  down  the  garden  to 
the  comer,  and  it  was  very  plain  to  some  of  us,  though  Mr.  Gedge 
was  ominously  quiet,  and  had  not  given  up  the  incredulous  little 
shake  of  his  head,  which  betokened  his  wise  moments,  that  Jack  had 
been  there  spending  a  wealth  of  misplaced  perseverance  in  trying  to 
clamber  up  the  very  high  old  wall,  on  which  was  clearly  enough  the 
marks  of  his  feet  and  claws,  but  which  was  just  too  high  for  him. 
Every  leap  and  fall  had  been  to  the  detriment  of  the  new  strawberry 
plants.  He  had  probably  succeeded,  perhaps  by  some  stupendous 
efifort,  in  getting  his  tore  paws  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  pulled 
down  two  of  the  loose  old  bricks,  with  which  he  had  fallen  through 
the  melon  frames  below — and  after  this  sufficient  havoc,  he  had 
most  likely  returned,  and  called  us  firom  our  beds,  to  let  him  inta 
the  house.      We  had  obediently  and  punctually  risen  and  done  so! 

I  had  been  going  to  take  out  the  Misses  L and  their  visitor  for  a 

long  excursion  drive    that  day.       When  we  thought  of  moving, 

Mr.    L murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  we  shouldn't 

have  the  horse.  I  felt  done,  for  mine  wouldn't  go  in  harness,  at  any 
rate  there  was  one  of  the  party  whose  fate  I  shouldn't  care  to  have 
risked  behind  him.  Mrs.  L — —  resented  this  as  mean  and  unkind 
to  the  girls  and  me.  We  tacitly  stood  upon  our  dignity,  and  did  a 
twopenny  martyrdom  ia  aggrieved  silence.  Within  an  hour  after 
our  jocular  and  pleasant  breakfast,  this  was  the  exact  and  lively  state 
of  things.  The  Chief  sitting  in  grim  silence  before  a  little  desk  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  pretending  to  read  and  arrange  some  letters ; 
still  chafing  under  his  fast  ebbing  storm  of  passion,  and  in  reality 
casting  about  in  his  mind  how  to  retract  with  dignity,  and  find 
some  excuse  to  pick  up  the  gaimtlet  he  had  thrown  down  in  the 

matter  of  the  horse.     Mrs.  L sitting  close  by,  with  her  hands 

folded,  not  speaking  a  word,  now  she  had  said  her  say,  but  with  a 
determined  look,  and  all  the  time  slightly  and  quickly  fidgetting 
with  oidy  one  of  her  feet,  as,  crossed  over  the  other,  it  just  protruded 
firom  beneath  her  dress  ;  her  two  daughters,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  persistently  and  hypothetically  at  work  on  some  embroidery— 
and  when  one  went  across  to  the  other,  and  spoke  of  some  detail  in 
the  work,  she  whispered.  Our  visitor  sitting  nearer  to  the  open 
window,  silently  and  intently  at  work  too,  at  every  stitch  her 
needle  going  tick,  tick,  on  the  thimble,  with  almost  maddening 
regularity.  I  standing  near  the  window,  leaning  near  the  window, 
mooning  in  and  out,  silent  too,  and  feeling  somewhat  like  a  very 
responsible  criminal  not  wholly  found  out  yet,  but  just  going  to  be. 
Jones  scrubbing  at  the  chaise  in  the  yard  as  though  he  would  have 
^e.  T>j>An^  oflF,  and  not  whistling,  as  was  his  wont.  The  cook  in  an 
he  added  to  ^ijg^^^°Qbling  at  the  kitchen-door,  as  she  was  tying  a  piece 
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of  linen  round  the  glazier's  hand,  who  bad  cut  it  as  he  was  mending 
the  kitchen. window.  Mr.  Qedge,  standing  under  the  trees  in  front 
of  the  *  *  Bell,"  a  bright  pot  in  one  band,  and  with  a  sort  of  pityiQg 
earnestness  in  his  garrulity,  which  was  full  of  implied  reservation 
relating  to  everyone  who  came^just  enough  of  the  occurrence,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  record  of  his  own  tack  or  bis  theory,  for  them  to 
take  a  story  to  their  gossips  and  neighbours.  Each  one  gamisbii:^ 
the  little  wonder  from  his  own  glorious  fancy ;  and  finally,  Jack,  lyii^ 
en  the  lawn  in  the  sun,  his  sleek  black  coat  shining  like  satin,  every 
noir  and  then  erecting  bis  head  and  ears  in  a  listening  attitude,  or 
graoefdlly  licking  his  forepaw — callous  or  careless,  sleek,  handsome, 
and  polidied,  master  of  the  situation,  and  almost  patronising  in  his 
well.Tewarded  villany.     Some  dogs  are  like  men  sometimes. 

Suttbecupof  Jack's  misdeeds,  or  our  suffering  fix)m  them,  was 

not  yet  full ;  the  handsome  fellow  won  bis  way  a  little  longer.    He 

got  out  on  several  occasions,  and  was  away  for  hours,  once  for  the 

whole  day.     On  the  first  occasion,  fearing  that  he  was  lost  or 

stolen,  I  spent  the  whole  of  a  burning  hot  day  with  Jones,  scouring 

over  the  fields  and  up  the  scorching  roads  to  seek  for  him.     When 

^we  got  home,  there  he  was  quiet  enough,  but  rather  wet  and  dirty. 

CoL  Powis*s  keeper  came  over  in  the  evening  with  a  complaint  of 

my  dog  having  bimted  the  young  game,  and  done  other  damage  to 

his  jdantation,  and  this,  at  a  time  when  I  would  not  have  offended 

the  old  squire  for  all  the  hares  in  the  county.     Next,  one  of  the 

horses  was  lamed  by  a  piece  of  broken  glass  in  the  stable.     Jones^ 

•when  blamed  that  any  should  have  been  there,  showed  how  the  dog. 

had  upset  a  rack  of  empty  wine  bottles  in  the  place.    Then,  again,. 

master  Jack  came  up  one  afternoon  and  boimded  over  the  gate„ 

pursued  thereto  by  an  infuriated  shepherd  with  a  fork.     The  very 

poor  don't  have  meat  every  day,  but  this  day  a  poor  feunily  were  to 

«hare   the  occasional  little  scrap,  and  Jack  deigned  to  enter  the 

^^^^^oor  and  rob  them  of  it,  directly  it  was  hung  to  the  fire. 

eard,  too,  of  a  little  girl,  some  miles  away,  who  was  knocked 

^iJ^"  Md  frightened  by  a  strange  dog,  and  robbed  of  the  mutton 

hea^  tif-  ^^  ^^^^TyiBLg  home  to  her  sick  mother.    I  never  fearlessly 

that  it        ^^^^  of,  nor  dared  I  ever  probe  the  subject ;  for  I  felt 

j^jg.      q!^^^^  *i»x^  out  that  the  wretched  Jack  was  the  identical 

h§i  iW®^-^'  Poor,  faithful  old  Turk  pitched  into  Jack  on  the 

dfuUy  hvi^  ^^?ll  he  deserved  it ;  but  he  was  beaten  most  unmer- 
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';  she  parted  her  hair  on  one  side,  she  wore  iio  orindiney 
(riiot^  horrible  to  relate,  in  spectades,  but  then  it  was  a 
^1 

SliU  there  is  a  point  when  high  water  is  reached  eren  in  tiia 
deepest  sea ;  martyrdom  may  be  a  long  time  sublimating,  but  it 
con  fee  made  complete ;  every  cup  will  IBU  in  time.  I  championed 
the  brute  for  long,  and  I  was  not  very  thin-skinned ;  but  there 
OMBM  a  point  when  I  fairly  broke  down. 

There  happened  a  deplorable  fire  in  the  village.  We  had  just 
r^ijffned  one  night,  when  I  could  see  it  from  my  window.  I  went 
dived  to  Mr.  Ir- — 's  room,  but  before  I  could  get  so  feur,  heard 
flOHie  one  knocking  below  with  the  alarm.  We  were  soon  out.  In 
a  oountry  village  a  fire  is  a  very  different  affidr  from  what  it  is  in 
London ;  the  many  engines,  the  easy  water  supply,  the  firemen,  and 
the  quick  means  of  commimication,  make  every  one  feel  that  there 
are  official  heads  and  hands  to  deal  with  the  calamity,  and  that 
l^rstanders,  or  neighbours,  can  seldom  be  more  than  sight-seers. 
But  in  our  village,  every  one  turns  out  to  help,  as  each  one  may, 
master  and  servant,  rich  and  poor,  to  rescue,  or  to  combat,  or  to 
woik,  without  reward  or  distinction. 

Tlie  fire  was  at  old  Cutlet's,  the  butcher.  His  shop  £Etoed  the 
road,  and  was  built  out  in  front  of  his  dwelling-house.  His  shop 
and  house  stood  at  one  comer  of  a  square  yard,  which  was  enclosed 
by  outbuildings  on  three  sides,  and  by  a  low  paling  along  the  road. 
At  the  comer  corresponding  to  the  butcher's  shop,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yard,  was  Miles's,  the  carrier's,  cottage.  The  outbuildings, 
forming  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  and  connecting  the  two  houses, 
were  all  built  of  wood,  blackened  with  tar,  and  had  common  tile 
roofii.  Immediately  behind  Cutlet's  house  was  the  slaughter-house, 
in  which  the  fire  had  begun;  then  came  the  stable,  which  was 
divided  by  a  wooden  partitioD,  and  used  in  one  part  by  Miles.  ^Elie 
building  along  the  side  fEicing  towards  the  road,  across  the  yard, 
and  right  up  to  the  back  of  Miles's  cottage,  was  a  carpenter's 
workshop  and  warehouse. 

We  were  there  soon  after  it  began  and  in  the  first  excitement, 
hut  not  manv  minutes  before  the  Squire.     The  fire  had  be$run  in 
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hmd  among  the  crowd^  and  to  carry-  out  his  directions,  for  he  took 
ibe  oommanil,  as  of  course.  

But  little  ootdd  be  done.  The  whole  place  uras  laid  in  rains, 
and  Miles's  cottage  burnt  too.  Cutlet's  house,  which  was  better 
built,  escaped ;  for  when,  at  last,  the  engine  was  brought  down  the 
road,  with  many  cheers,  how  slowly  the  leaden  moments  seemed  to 
drag  with  us !  how  firightfdlly  fast  they  seemed  to  go  with  the  fire ! 
and  when  water  was  got  from  the  pond,  it  was  used  to  keep  the  fire 
frc»n  Cutlet's  house. 

The  stables  were  behind  the  slaughter-house,  and  were  the  frst 
to  burn  after  it  In  Cutlet's  portion  were  a  bullock,  two  or  three 
dieep,  and  one  horse ;  in  Miles's  was  stabled  the  old  horse,*  **  Joe.'* 
The  fire  was  so  rapid,  that  both  stables  were  in  flames  almost 
directly. 

The  cries  of  the  cattle  and  the  piteous  howl  of  old  Turk,  who 
was  with  the  horse,  were  very  distressing.  The  keys  of  Cutlet's 
stable  had  been  left  in  the  slaughter-house,  so  Anvil,  the  black- 
smith,  dashed  at  the  door  with  his  big  hammer.  The  sheep  were 
got  out,  but  the  bullock  and  the  horse  were  burnt.  When  Miles's 
stable-door  was  opened  the  dense  smoke  poured  out,  but  scarcely 
hid  for  a  moment  the  dense  fire  within.  Everyone  thought  of  poor 
old  T\irk,  and  called  him  and  whistled  for  him,  and  there  was  a 
cheer  among  the  crowd  when  he  rushed  out  and  barked.  No  one 
for  a  moment  imagined  that,  thus  freed  from  the  fire,  he  would  go 
back,  but  he  did,  and  was  rescued  when  the  one  effort  was  made  to 
extricate  Joe. 

They  were  saving  all  Miles's  property  whilst  they  could,  and 
dragging  his  chairs  and  tables  from  th^  cottage,  before  the  fire 
siK>uld  reach  that  corner.  It  was  plain  we  could  not  put  it  out,  so 
every  exertion  was  made  to  save.  When  the  stable-door  went 
crash  under  Anvil's  hammer  Miles  rushed  across  from  his  cottage 
to  the  other  side,  when  I  was  getting  the  engine  ready,  with  TSx. 
Qedge  and  the  clerk.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  everything; 
the  hurry  and  the  confusion,  the  heat  and  the  noise,  the  red  light 
and  the  burning  smoke  so  full  of  sparks,  making  the  moonlit  sky 
seem  so  black  above  them ;  but  in  a  scene  of  such  confusion  and 
excitement,  one  is  apt  to  note  little  things  with  extraordinary 
vividness,  and  in  a  way  to  make  us  afterwards  wonder.  In  all  the 
turmoil  and  hurry  I  did  so  then.  I  noticed  that  Miles,  in  helping 
to  take  the  furniture  from  the  cottage,  dragged  the  things  with  one 
hand  only,  and  did  not  use  his  left.  When  the  door  was  broken  in, 
he  rushed  across,  and  then  it  was  I  saw  that  he  had  dose  under  his 
left  arm  a  small  box. 

"  He's  gone  in  again !  Turk's  gone  in  again !"  shouted  several 
voices.  - 
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"  Dang  it,  now ;  who'll  go  in  wi'  me,  and  help  fetch  the  horse 
out?"  cried  a  young  fellow  in  a  labourer's  dress,  and  red  plush 
waistcoat  with  pearl  buttons,  fedling  back  towards  the  fire,  and 
fieicing  the  crowd. 

'*  I  will,  John,  and  thank  ye,*'  said  Miles,  as  he  pushed  by  me. 
He  then  turned,  taking  the  box  from  imder  his  arm,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  give  it  to  Gedge,  when  his  eye  caught  mine ;  he 
stepped  up  and  said,  **Will  you,  sir,  please,  hold  this  safe  till  I 
come  out?  "  as  he  said  this  placing  the  box  in  my  hands,  and  went 
away  not  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  turned  his  face  towards  me 
very  intently  for  a  second.  With  the  other  man  he  rushed  into  the 
very  flames,  but  the  litter,  and  all  around,  was  on  fire  ;  they  could 
not  move  the  horse ;  Miles,  however,  brought  out  Turk  \mder  his 
arm.  The  dog  was  burnt,  and  he  whined  and  struggled  fitfully ; 
Miles  consigned  him  to  a  boy  to  hold,  and  came  towards  me  for  the 
box,  which  I  placed  in  his  hands. 

Now,  I  had  noticed  what  this  was  which  Miles  had  singled  out 
from  all  his  property,  and  would  hardly  part  with.  It  was  a  cheap 
little  workbox,  of  shabby  veneer  rosewood,  and  a  thin  metal  line 
running  round  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  connecting  little  circles  of 
pearl  at  each  comer — one  of  the  little  circles  was  missing ;  the 
hinges  were  broken,  and,  as  I  held  it,  not  knowing  this,  the  lid 
slipped  aside.  When  I  put  it  on  again,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
in  the  faded  and  ragged  little  red  tray  but  a  piece  of  loose  cotton 
and  an  old  brass  thimble  I  Perhaps  it  held  a  memory  too,  for 
MQes,  of  the  years  gone  by,  and  had  come  out  of  Oirfordshire  when 
he  helped  his  yoiui^  wife  from  the  old  hooded  cart  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  which  was  blazing  fiercely  now  ! 

In  a  very  little  time  there  was  another  shout,  and  whistling,  and 
calling  for  Turk ;  the  poor  old  fellow  had  escaped  frx>m  the  boy, 
and  rushed  again  into  the  burning  stable.  The  tUes  and  rafters  had 
already  fallen  in  from  the  roof,  and  now  the  main  part  of  the 
blazing  front  fell  inwards.  Poor  Turk  never  appeared  again,  but  died 
in  the  ruins,  with  his  old  firiend,  the  horse.  Noble  old  Turk  !  Duti- 
ftil-  faithful,  loviner.  and  a  friend  even  to  death.     Some  do|?s  may 
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were  burning  hopelessly  and  fiercely.  Just  at  the  time  I  left  the 
engine  for  a  minute,  and  went  across  to  the  cottage,  and  spoke  with 

Mr.  L about  poor  old  Turk's  martyrdom.     I  had  hardly  begim 

when  I  heard  a  cry  of  horror  fi-om  one  man,  and  the  cry  swelled 
into  a  roar  of  execration  from  many.  I  darted  back  to  my  post 
by  the  engine,  and  looked  where  every  hand  was  pointing.  I 
saw  amid  the  ruin,  and  where  the  charred  carcases  lay,  that  beast 
Jack,  like  a  ghoul,  reared  by  his  forepaws  upon  one  of  thera, 
tearing  it  with  his  teeth.  What  I  felt  is  hard  to  express ;  my  face 
burned  with  very  shame,  and  I  quietly  bent  down  over  the  rail  of 
the  engine,  and  worked  very  hard.  He  was  beaten  oflf  with  heavy 
sticks  and  stones,  bnt  he  was  not  caught ;  he  fled  into  the  darkness 
whence  he  came.  I  did  not  claim  him  as  mine :  I  did  not  seek 
delight  in  hearing  praises  of  his  sleek  and  graceful  form.  My  cham- 
pionship was  broken.  This  was  the  last  feather  on  the  back  of 
the  camel. 

It  was  almost  morning  twilight  when  we  got  home,  and  Jack 
met  us  inside  the  gate ;  the  groom  was  there,  too. 

**  Jones,"  said  I,  in  a  calm  voice,  **  I  am  going  to  London  by 
the  2  o'clock  coach.  Go  to  the  **  Bell,"  and  let  a  seat  on  the  box 
be  kept  for  me  ;  and  carefully  tie  up  that  beast." 

**  He  gets  his  'ed  through  that  collar,  sir." 

"  Then  tie  him  by  his  legs,  his  body,  his  neck,  or  anything." 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jones,  slowly,  and  awe-stricken. 

On  the  top  of  the  coach  that  day  I  chained  him  down. 

"Morning,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  touching  his  hat.  ''Taking 
him  back,  sir?" 

I  just  opened  my  lips  and  let  slip  out  *'yes,"  in  an  ominous 
way,  S3  though  it  cost  me  dreadful  efforts. 

**  Well  he's  a  wretched  vagrint,  ain't  he  1"  said  the  driver,  with 
a  perceptible  twinkle  in  his  eye.       **  But  he's  'andsome,  ain't  he  1" 

When  I  dragged  him  up  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  through  .the 
little  wicket  into  Gray's  Lm  Square,  the  day  was  cooling  into 
evening,  as  I  went  up  the  stairs  which  Turk  knew  so  well,  I  heard 
the  dick  of  a  key,  and  met  his  master  just  outside  his  door,  on  the 
third  floor. 

**  What !  brought  him  back  ?  How  are  you  !  I  didn't  expect 
to  see  him  for  three  weeks  yet, ' '  and  his  aggravating  phrase,  "  Down, 
Jack  !"  echoed  pleasantly  through  the  whole  house. 

Quietly,  but  pointedly  and  with  dignity,  I  laid  bare  some  of 
Jack's  sins,  not  all  of  them,  and  then  handed  over  the  chain  of 
custody. 

*'  Ah,  he  always  was  a  funny,  skiltish  sort  of  a  dog,"  he  said, 
laughing  frankly.     ^*  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  country." 
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I*  And  he'll  be  a  veiy  old  dog  before  I  take  him  there  again,"  I 

murmured,  in  a  meditative  way. 

As  I  wended  my  solitary  route  back:  to  H ,  glad  enough  to  be 

relieved  of  my  troublesome  charge,  I  could  not  help  thinking  onoe 
more  '*  that  d<^  are  sometimes  very  like  men,"  I  was  going  to  say 
women,  but  will  retract,  for  two  very  sound  reasons,  the  one  because 
(when  I  think  of  poor  old  Tuck's  fidelity)  my  own  personal  and 
private  experience  prompts  me  to  do  so,  and  the  other,  lest  any  of 
my  fiur  readers  should  interpret  the  comparison  as  an  insult,  rather 
than  a  compliment. 
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'*  Have  I  been  sleeping,  mother  t" 

"  Yes,  my  lata" 

**  Not  long,  I  think ;  or,  is  it  evening  now! 
The  light  seems  softer--dimmer  !'* 

''No,  my  dear, 
Ton  have  not  dept  an  hour.'* 

''  I  thought'the  lines 
Upon  Ihe  wall  shewed  that  the  son  was  low, 
Or  westering  to  the  hills." 

^  "  'Tvi  only  noon.*' 

'*  Is  that  a  bird!    I'm  better  now,  I  think, 
And  like  to  listen  dreamingly,  to  sounds 
That  oome  in  at  the  window.     I  have  lain 
A  little  while,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  well ; 
That  I  was  sitting — as  I  love  to  do- 
Within  the  wood.     'Twas  summer,  and  I  heard 
The  turtles  roo-too-cooing." 

**  Willie's  dove 
**  Was  sitting  at  Ihe  window  when  you  waked." 

•*  Yes,  mother,  that  was  it.     Where's  Willie  now  { 
He  used  to  oome  and  kiss  me  every  day 
Ere  he  went  out  to  school.     Has  he  been  here!" 

**  Yes,  love ;  he  kissed  you  while  you  lay  asleep." 

**  0,  yes,  now  I  remember ;  some  one  touched 
My  lips  so  lovingly,  but  then  I  felt 
As  if  I  could  not  wake,  or  look  to  sea 
And  Willie's  oflf  to  school  ?    Now,  mother,  dear. 
Open  the  casement ;  I  feel  warm.     The  air 
Would  cool  my  cheeks  and  forehead.     'Tis  not  chill, 
Since  this  is  sunny  April." 

''Maggie,  dear, 
We  must  be  careful  I  Bat' I'll  lift  the  sash 
And  let  in  but  a  mouthfiiL" 

^'  Thank  you,  mother. 
This  is  pleasant  now  1  That  must  be  the  soent 
Of  hawthorn  that  I  feel— ^r  fariar-rose. 
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O,  mother,  I  should  like  to  have  a  bunch 

Of  that  sweet  hawthorn.     Bring  me  red  and  white, 

I'm  sure  'twould  do  me  good." 

**  You  fancy,  dear  ! 
There  is  no  thorn  in  bloom,  nor  rose-bush  yet. 
When  you  are  well,  the  honey-suckle  wall 
And  hawthorn  hedge  will  have  their  cluster'd  flowors  ; 
But  now  there  are  no  flowers,  save  crocuses 
And  early  primrose." 

**  Mother,  yes,  you're  right. 
I  see  the  cherry-tree  from  where  I  lie. 
And  there  are  yet  no  blossoms,  all  is  bare ; 
My  senses  dream,  too,  mother,  like  my  mind ! 
Oh !  how  I  long  to  get  out  to  the  woods  1 
I'm  sure  I  feel  quite  strong.     We'll  go  next  week, 
To  gatt^er  yellow  primroses,  and  sit 
Upon  that  sunny  bank,  where  now  I  heard 
The  grey  wood-pigeons  cooing.     Willie,  too. 
Will  have  a  holiday  because  I'm  well." 

**  Yes,  daughter,  when  you're  well,  we'll  go  and  stay 
At  the  Holm  Farm,  and  there  upon  the  braea 
We'll  sit  and  talk.     Kitty  will  bring  us  milk, 
Warm,  frothing,  from  the  cow." 

''Mother,  I'm  flushed! 
Yes,  it  is  noon — open  the  casement  wide. 
The  sun  is  strong — the  golden  light  floods  in. 
Where  am  I^  mother  ?  Was  that  Willie  now 
That  stood  at  the  bedside  ?  Is  that  a  flower 
You've  brought  me,  Willie  ?  Lay  it  on  my  bed. 
O,  yes,  a  primrose  !     Willie,  you  are  kind 
To  Sister  Maggie !" 

**  Willie  is  not  here. 
There  is  no  primrose,  daughter  mine,  you  dream. 
**  Are  you  ill,  Maggie  ?  You  are  very  pale  !  v 


And  yet  you  said  tiiat  you  felt  very  warm  ? 
Wake  up  and  speak  to  me  !" 


% 


"Yes,  Mother,  yes.  i< 

I  am  not  sleeping.     You  were  talking  now 
Of  the  Holm  Knowes.     I  used  to  like  the  Holm, 
The  little  bum  ran  dimpling  past  our  feet, 
4|^      And  little  yellow  minnows  played  in  it ; 
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And  bees  and  speckled  flies  dip't  in  their  wings 

To  cool  themselves  for  flight !     The  yellow  broom, 

The  golden  furze,  the  bower  !     O,  mother,  he — 

He  sat  beside  me  then — ^he  said  he  loved  ; 

And  I — I  trusted  him — ^gave  him  my  heart. 

How  many  months  since,  mother  ?  I  forget. 

Why  is  it  so  ?  I  had  it  all  by  heart ! 

Yes,  mother,  I  remember !  Bring  me  down 

The  newspaper — the  old  one — in  my  drawer. 

*  Married  at  Thorp,'  quick,  mother,  dear,  ^  at  Thorp, 

On  30th  ult,*  that  was  last  May,  dear  mother. 

Where  are  you  ?  I  feel  chill !  Come,  mother,  now, 

And  close  ^e  casement !  Willie !  Mother !  Come. 

Kiss  me !  I  forgive  him !  Come !  Mother  I  Come.*' 

The  golden  bowl  is  broken.     Haste  not  down. 
Your  child  is  dead,  fond  mother !  Pause  awhile 
Upon  the  stair,  and  let  your  grief  gush  forth. 
You  did  not  know  your  daughter  had  a  secret ; 
Haste  not  so  fiEist !  Your  hopes  are  dashed,  and  she, 
The  sick  one,  getting  well  in  your  fond  eyes, — 
Is  dying— dead.     You  yet  have  time  when  tears, 
You  do  not  wish  that  she  should  see,  are  dry. 
To  glide  into  the  room — ^to  gasp  for  breath — 
To  shriek — to  kiss  your  child.     The  form  is  chill 
That  once  was  beautiful  as  flesh  could  be. 
We  leave  you  weeping,  praying. 

Such  is  life!     n 
And  such  one  phase  of  it !  The  rose's  flush, 
That  seems  so  fresh  at  morn,  may  ere  the  noon 
Be  blanched      The  dove,  they  say,  will  close  it's  wings, 
And  hide  the  arrow  that  has  pierced  it's  heart. 
So  women  droop  and  die,  '^  while  yet  their  breasts 
Are  full  of  milk,"  and  firiends  and  parents  grieve 
In  stricken  wonder.     Weaning  from  the  world 
Is  always  bitter.     Happy  they  who  take 
The  chastening  meekly. 

James  Leitch. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EVA   RECOGNISED   BY   A   FRIEND   OF   HER   INFANCY. 

Mrs.  Torrino's  proposal  to  invite  Miss  Varnish,  an  inmate  of  the 
Hall,  would  bring  Miss  March  into  some  sort  of  contact  with  the 
family  at  once.  Therefore,  the  idea,  spoken  of  in  the  last  chi^ter, 
was  of  some  interest  to  h^.  But  it  was  odd  that  Mrs.  Toning 
should  propose  to  invite  a  person  against  whom  she  had  spoken  so 
strongly  and  so  decidedly.     And  Eva  said  as  much  herself. 

'*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Torring.  But  I  am  afraid  it 
would  hardly  be  pleasant  to  you  to  have  Miss  Varnish  hw e ;  and, 
from  what  you  say  of  her,  I  should  not  v^  much  like  her 
company." 

^'  Like  her  company  ?  No !  There's  only  one  person,  I  verily 
believe,  who  does  like  her  company,  and  he's  a  fool  hx  doing  so. 
But  I  like  to  have  her  here,  to  tell  h^  of  her  faults.  It's  the  only 
way  I  have  of  doing  her  any  good.  And  you  know,  my  dear,  we 
ought  to  do  good  whenever  we  can." 

**  Certainly,  Mrs.  Torring.  You  know  Dorrington  Hall?" 
**Yes,  my  dear;  I  know  it  very  well,  or,  rather,  I  used  to 
know  it  very  well.  Mrs.  Campion — and  there's  another  fool  for 
you ! — she  drives  everybody  away,  with  her  sulky,  grumpy,  fnxaipj 
way  of  shutting  herself  up,  and  seeing  nobody ;  and  people  say, 
*  Poor  thing ! '  'Poor  thing,'  indeed !  I  don't  pity  her  the  very 
least  in  the  world !" 

**  Oh !  I'm  sure  you  don't  mean  that,  Mrs  Torring !" 
**  I  do  mean  it.  Miss  March ;  and  I  don't  pity  her,  I  say.  If 
she's  really  ill,  why  does'nt  she  have  advice  1  or,  rather — ^as  she 
has  advice,  I  know — ^why  doesn't  she  take  advice  ?  Why  doesn't 
she  go  to  the  seaside,  or  have  shower-baths  when  she  gets  up  in 
the  morning — ^if  she  does  get  up  in  the  morning — or  take  rum-and- 
milk  to  her  breakfast? — why  doesn't  she  do  what  the  doctor's 
order,  if  she  u  ill  ?     If  she's  tvelL  what  risrht  has  she  to  let  thincs 
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jam  ago,  Mr.  Gerald  Campion  has  livdl  at  the  hall.  Thej  have 
bat  one  daughter,  she*8  a  little  silly  thing,  and  I  expect  to  hear  of 
her  running  away  with  the  postman  some  day ;  its  their  own  fault, 
lettii^  her  have  that  Miss  Varnish  about  her  as  a  governess.  While 
Mrs.  Campion  shuts  herself  up  in  her  room,  Miss  Varnish  is  making 
love  to  Mr.  Campion ;  if  his  wife  doesn't  die  of  herself  very  soon, 
that  woman  will  soon  poison  her,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Now,  there's 
a  state  of  things  for  you  !  Ought  not  they  all  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  1" 

**  But  do  you  not  think,  Mrs.  Torring,  that  poor  Mrs.  Campion 
may  have  some  sorrow,  of  which  nobody  but  herself  is  aware  ?  At 
least  she  suffiars,  we  may  suppose,  as  much  of  distress  as  she 
inflicts." 

*^Hm — ^well,  you're  right,  my  dear ;  and  it's  not  for  us  to  speak 
eril  one  <A  another.  Poor  Mrs.  Campion  i  She  certainly  ti^at,  when 
&8t  I  knew  her,  as  gay  and  lively  a  woman  as  you  would  ever  wish 
to  see." 

**  Then  what,  Mrs.  T<»rriiig,  could  have  changed  her  so  much  ? 
sorely,  it  must  have  been  her  health;  or  had  she  ever  any 
accident  1" 

Law  !  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of  her  having  an  accident. 
Bat  I  very  well  remember  when  first  I  heard  what  a  turn  she  had 
taken.  She  had  been  spending  an  evening  here ;  and  I  recollect 
getting  that  large  portfolio  of  prints  and  pictures— you  shall  see  it 
yourself,  my  dear,  presently;  and  Mrs.  Campion  was  looking 
throagh  it,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  let  it  £el11  out  of  her  hand, 
and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint  away.  I  said,  '  Law,  ma'am, 
you  find  the  room  too  hot,  I'm  afiraid.'  Well,  the  poor  thing  went 
hiHDe ;  and  when  I  drove  over  to  see  her,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
I  was  told  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  And  she  has  been,  ever 
since,  in  the  state  of  which  I  told  you.  It's  very  silly  of  her — 
Patterson,  my  servant,  never  could  bear  her.  She  never  says  why, 
but  I  know  die  has  a  very  bad  opinion  of  her  indeed.  By  the  way, 
my  dear,  you  shall  look  at  the  portfolio  yourself.  Please  to  get  it." 

The  portfolio  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and  Mrs.  Torring  began 
to  direct  attention  to  the  pictures  in  it  most  worthy  of  remark. 
At  last,  she  came  upon  a  portrait  in  water-colours  ;  and  glancing 
from  it  to  the  living  face  that  was  bending  over  the  table — she 
atteared  again  the  familiar  '^Law!"  this  time  with  a  greater 
intensity  of  surprise  than  ever. 

Eva  looked  up  in  questioning  astonishment.  The  old  lady's 
own  surprise  was  very  quickly  and  fully  accounted  for.  The  por- 
trait might  have  been  taken  from  Eva  hersel£  And  it  was,  in 
truth,  a  copy  of  the  portrait  in  Gravelling  Castle,  taken,  very 
many  years  ago,  by  a  firiend  of  Mr.  Dykhart's,  and  by  him  pre- 
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sented  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Torring.  '*  Julia  Somerby  "  was  writtai 
underneath  it. 

**  Why,  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  my  life !"  ihe  old  lady 
said.  **  I  wonder  if  you  can  be  any  relation  to  that  Miss  Somerby  1 
Oh !  I  beg  pardon,  I  forgot — ^my  nephew  told  me  that  you  were 
not  clear  what  relations  you  had.  Excuse  an  old  woman's  bad 
memory,  my  dear.  Look  through  the  rest  of  those  things,  and 
then  we'll  have  a  game  of  cards.     But  can  you  play  at  cards  ?  " 

"  I  play  a  little  :  I  only  know  a  very  few  games." 

**  Never  mind,  I'll  teach  you  a  few  more.  I'm  glad  you  haven*t 
been  brought  up  quite  ignorant  of  them.  My  niece  that  I  had 
with  me  some  time,  she  and  I  quarrelled  very  much  about  that." 

**  You  couldn't  teach  her  to  play  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  teach  her !  My  dear,  the  creature  wouldn't  learn. 
No :  she  thought  it  was  wrong — nasty,  stupid  thing !  She  went 
o£f  to  bed,  rather  than  see  her  aunt  touch  a  pack  of  cards  with  her 
little  finger.  Augh !  I  hate  such  nasty  ways.  So  the  clergyman 
who  brought  you  up — I  imderstand  you  were  in  part  brou^t  up 
by  a  clergyman — was  no  Evan?  " 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Mrs.  Torring." 

*'  You  don't  know  what  I  mean  by  an  *  Evan  ? '  I  mean  an 
Evangelical.  Your  friend  was  not  of  the  Evangelical  school  ?  He 
didn't  tell  his  people  it  would  be  all  up  with  them  if  they  touched 
a  pack  of  cards  with  their  little  fingers  1 " 

**  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ferrier  had  any  strong  objection  to  cards, 
though  I  don't  think  he  played  himself.  I  think  he  was  at  all  times 
rather  backward  in  judging  others." 

**  And  you  think  I  am  rather  forward  in  doing  so  ?  Well,  my 
dear,  and  perhaps  I  am.  But  I  don't  like  to  see  people  righteous 
overmuch.  You  know  we  are  warned  against  that ;  and  I  often 
tell  Mr.  Grooby — that's  our  clergyman — that  he  ought  to  preadi 
upon  that  text  once  a-year.  I  do  like  the  words  myself.  I  always 
repeat  them  when  anybody  finds  fault  with  my  playing  at  cards." 

They  retired  early;  and  Mrs.  Torring  inducted  Eva  into  the 
ofiice  of  reading  family  prayers.  On  the  next  day  they  went  twice 
to  church.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  cards  were  heard  of 
no  more  until  Monday.  Mrs.  Check  departed  on  the  morning  of 
that  dav.  entrusted  bv  Eva  with  the  meaaasre  Tin  case  she  saw  any 
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She  had  at  first  felt  a  little  doubtful  of  liking  Mrs.  Torring,  but 
sure  of  liking  Patterson,  the  servant.  Now,  however,  when  the 
first  few  days  were  over,  her  feelings  towards  these  two  persons 
appeared  to  be  undergoing  an  absolute  reverse.  She  became  sure 
of  liking  Mrs.  Torring ;  and  the  more  she  penetrated  through  the 
crust  of  oddity  which  concealed  the  solid  excellence  within,  the 
qetter  satisfied  she  felt  with  the  protection,  under  which  she  had 
placed  herself. 

But  one  or  two  things  in  the  behaviour  of  Patterson*  perplexed 
her  very  much.  It  was  not  that  the  woman  grew  less  pleasingly 
attentive.  To  Mrs.  Torring  she  could  not  have  rendered  a  more 
complete,  nor,  it  would  seem,  a  more  hearty  service.  But  she 
followed  Miss  March  about  with  inquiring  eyes,  and  scrutinised  her 
so  seriously,  although  so  silently,  that,  of  course,  she  provoked  a 
great  degree  of  curiosity  in  her  turn. 

On  the  Saturday  morning — ^that  is,  on  the  13th  of  the  month — 
Mrs,  Torring  was  poorly,  and  Eva  was  left  to  breakfast  by  herself. 
The  things  were  removed  by  Patterson  herself,  who  lingered  in  the 
room,  with  a  show  of  dusting  the  table,  &c.  Eva  noticed^  that, 
wherever  the  woman  might  begin,  she  ever  and  anon  brought  her 
duster  back  to  the  chair  on  which  she  herself  was  sitting.  She 
asked  if  Miss  March  continued  to  £lnd  her  room  comfortable,  and 
waited  for  the  answer  as  though  a  negative  might  doom  her  to 
death.  Then  she  began  dusting  the  very  chair  on  which  Eva 
continued  quietly  to  sit,  though  she  would  have  liked  to  quit  the 
room.     Then  she  came  closer  still. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  ;  I  think  some  grease  has  got  upon 
your  sleeve.  Just  do  allow  me  to  take  itoflf,"  and  Patterson,  bent 
on  this  duty,  pulled  up  the  sleeve  towards  the  wrist. 

** Thank  you,  miss.  I  think  it  will  do  now;*'  she  said  the 
moment  after.  And  verily,  and  indeed,  the  work  was  most 
efficiently  performed.  For  not  a  speck  of  grease  could  the  keenest 
eye  of  the  daintiest  beholder  have  detected  remaining  on  the 
sleeve.  * 

Patterson  might  well  regard  her  work  with  the  triumph  which 
rarely  appeared  to  possess  her.  But  ^or  that  day  Eva  saw  very 
little  more  of  her. 

Mingled  with  all  the  curiosity  with  which  this  rather  suspicious 
conduct  filled  Eva,  there  was  in  her  mind  an  odd  conviction,  not 
simply  that  it  might  be  explained,  but  that  she  liad  the  key 
to  such  explanation ;  only  she  wanted  the  fiEumlty  to  insert  and 
apply  it.  It  was  a  considerable  relief  to  her,  when,  not  many 
minutes  later,  the  post  arrived,  and  brought  a  letter  for  her- 
sell 

Alas !  the  remedy  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  disease. 
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The  letter  was  that  which  M'Qaantigan  had  hastily  written  on  the 
previous  Wednesday.  It  had  been  forwarded  to  Mindd^  by  Dr. 
Dowlas  (under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lewis),  and  had,  by  the 
Ballows,  been  despatched  again  to  Eva  at  Chelford.  This  fiilly 
accounted  for  its  delay  in  coming.  Nor  could  that  delay  have  ever 
been  too  long  to  please  our  heroine.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
are  known  to  ourselves ;  and  the  nature  of  the  feelings  excited  by 
it,  it  need  not  trouble  us  to  guess. 

Eva  sent  it  back  to  Mr.  Ballow,  begging  of  him  to  inform  the 
writer  that  his  claim  upon  her,  as  her  father,  was  a  baseless  and 
fictitious  one ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  justified  in  seeking  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  intercourse  which  under  different  circumstances, 
she  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  deny  him.  Mr.  Leybum,  in  the 
division  of  the  late  Mr.  Gryflfyth's  property,  had  insisted  that  Miss 
March  should  accept  at  his  hands  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  token  of  his 
regard  for  her  upright  and  discreet  behaviour.  That  money  would 
now,  most  probably,  be  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  attorney. 

As  Mr.  M'Quantignan  had  written  in  the  honest  belief  that 
Eva  was  his  daughter,  she  should  be  glad,  she  said,  if  Mr.  Ballow 
approved,  that  the  ten  pounds  which  was  asked  of  her,  should  be 
given  to  the  Irishman,  with  a  thorough  understanding  that  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  acknowledgment  would  thenceforth  be  accorded 
him.  Any  danger  to  poor  Mrs.  Roberts  firom  his  disappointment 
might  be  considered  as  now  no  longer  imminent 

Mrs.  Torring  appeared  at  their  early  dinner ;  and  as  she  came 
in,  Eva  heard  her  say  to  Patterson,  who  came  in  along  with  her, 
**  You  can't  do  it  to-day,  Patterson ;  it's  too  rainy.  You  shall  do 
it  pn  Monday,  if  it's  fine." 

That  Saturday  was  a  rainy  day  indeed.  But  it  allowed  Mrs. 
Torring  and  Eva  to  take  a  walk  in  the  latter  part  of.  the  afternoon. 
They  went  a  short  way  into  the  country,  and  were  walking  back 
towards  Chelford,  when  they  were  met  by  a  carriage. 

No  one  was  inside,  except  one  lady,  and  several  inanimate 
passengers,  wrapped  up  in  several  shades  of  white  and  brown  paper. 

Mrs.  Torring  called  out  a  **  How  do  you  do  ?"  to  the  animated 
occupant  of  the  vehicle  (there  was  a  man  on  the  box  driving),  and 
then  explained  to  Eva ;  **  This  is  the  creature  I  dislike  so  mudi,— 
Miss  Varnish,  you  know,  the  governess  at  Deverington  Hall." 

The  carriage  stopped ;  and  Mrs.  Torring  stepped  oflf  the  footpath, 
to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Campion. 

Miss  Varnish  was  not  a  plain  woman,  but  she  had  not  beauty 
sufficient  to  blind  you  to  a  certain  slyness  in  her  countenance.  She 
had  a  way  of  looking  at  you,  after  every  word  she  said,  as  if  asking 
you  whether  you  altogether  believed  her.  She  fixed  her  suspicious 
eyes  on  Eva ;  they  were  suspicious  towards  every  strangeg.Tp 
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"  You  have  one  of  your  nieces  with  you,  Mrs.  Torring  V* 
'*  No  such  thing,  Miss  Varnish.  This  is  a  young  lady  lately 
come — ^let  me  see,  out  of  Wales."  Eva  was  all  this  while  on  the 
causeway,  and  did  not  hear  what  was  said  of  her.  ''  This  is  Miss 
March,  and  she  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman,  who  has 
not  got  a  wife  already,  Miss  Varnish." 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  see  you  will  have  your  joke,  Mrs.  Torring !  Now, 
bow  can  you  be  so  shockingly  sarcastic  ?  You  were  just  now  asking 
about  poor  dear  Mrs.  Campion.  She  is  much  the  same  as  ever ;  no 
change  that  I  can  see." 

^*  Ha !  now  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  her  lasting  much  longer 

tlian  you  suppose.    And  then,  Miss  Varnish,  you'll  have  your  joke. ' ' 

tSiss  Varnish  said  something  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Torring  was 

injone  of  her  droll  humours  '*  to-day,"  and  then  the  carriage  drove 

oa  its  way,  and  our  friends  resumed  theirs. 

**  Doesn't  she  look  sly  1"  was  the  old  lady's  first  remark.  **  You 
saw  what  a  lot  of  parcels  she  had  got  ?  Now,  I've  not  the  least 
doubt  in  the  world  that  she  buys  things  for  herself  with  Mr. 
Cbmpion's  money." 

**0h!  Mrs.  Torring,  is  it  right  to  say  so? — ^that  is,  without 
aetual  proof  of  such  a  thing  1" 

"  *  Proof  r  I  want  no  sort  of  proof,  except  the  vicious  look 
there  is  about  her  eyes.  She  has  just  got  the  look  of  those  people 
who  go  into  shops,  and  buy  under  fedse  names  what  they  never 
intend  to  pay  for.  However,  if  she  catches  Mr.  Campion,  when 
that  fool  of  a  Mrs.  Campion  really  does  die, — why,  then,  all  his 
money  will  be  hers ;  and  I  can  tell  by  her  looks,  that  she'll  be 
voy  extravagant  with  it ;  nor  shall  I  have  any  pity  for  him." 

Eva  proffered  no  more  conmients  on  the  subject;  only  she 
tiiought  Mrs.  Torring  very  unjust  to  be  so  ready  to  think  evil. 
And  she  resolved,  if  brought  into  any  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Yamish,  whether  in  or  out  of  Mrs.  Torring's  company,  to  be 
pointedly  attentive  and  courteous  to  her. 

The  Sunday  passed  away  much  as  th^  previous  Sunday  had 
done.  The  Monday  weather  was  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Saturday. 

**  Now,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mrs.  Torring,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  *'  I'm  going  to  send  you  and  Patterson  in  a  fly — ^I  keep 
no  carriage  of  my  own — ^to  see  the  observatory  at  Deverington 
Hall.  Patterson's  brother  is  the  head  gardener.  She  has  been 
telling  me  some  extraordinary  things.  However,  you  would  like 
to  see  it,  I  am  sure,  for  you're  a  clever  yoiing  lady,  and  ought  to 
improve  your  mind  whenever  you  can." 

*^  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Torring ;  it  is  most  kind  of  you 
to  think  of  me  as  you  do.    Shall  you  not  go  yoursdf  1"  ^         . 
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'**  No,  my  dear ;  I  want  to  pay  some  calls  in  the  town.  Pat- 
terson  must  go  with  you ;  you  mustn't  go  by  yourself.  We'll 
have  a  very  early  dinner,  and  you  shall  go  while  the  day  is  at  it» 
best." 

They  started,  in  effect  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  Or 
bright  September  day,  nor  was  the  road  they  went  devoid  of 
beauty. 

Deverington  Hall  was  three  or  four  miles  away  from  Chelford. 
It  lay  embosomed  in   woods;    too   closely  shut  in  by  them,  it 
might  even   be    thought.     Yet,    though    the    constant    dwellar 
amongst  them  might  possibly  have  a  right  to  complain ; — no  one, 
who  looked  from  the  outside  could  wish  the  destruction  of  a  single 
tree.     It  was  no  part  of  the  expedition  sent  forth  by  Mrs.  Torring 
to  drive  to  the  front  of  the  house.     For  a  purpose  greatly  and 
terribly  important  in  view  of  coming  events,  we  must  first  describe 
their  manner  of  arrival.     They  drove  past  the  lodge-gates  which 
led  to  the  principal  entrance,  and  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
on  the  road  towards  Bridgewater.     Then  they  came  to  a  gate. 
Alighting  at  this,  and  walking  a  little  way  in  the  wood,  they  came 
to  another  gate,  which  led  into  the  grounds  immediately  about  the 
house.   .  Patterson  rang  the  bell,   and  her  brother,  the  gardener, 
was  prompt  in  coming.     They  entered  the  grounds.     There  was  a 
path  to  the  right,  and  a  path  to  the  left.     The  former  led  (so  Eva 
was  told)  to  the  Italian  garden  and  the  private  entrance  into  the 
house.     The  latter  path,  with  which  alone  they  were  concerned, 
led  towards  the  kitchen  gardens,  and  the  observatory,  which  they 
were  come  to  see.     Patterson  had  been  very  silent  during  their 
drive;    and  Eva,  thinking    that  something  had  vexed  her,  had 
been  very  silent  too.     They  were  ushered  through  the  garden,  and 
towards   the  domed  building,    which  had  been  erected  by  Mrs. 
Campion's  grandfather.     The  gardener  held  the  key; — a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  no  astronomer  was  reigning  at  Deverington  now. 
The  door  was  opened.      '*  Now,  miss,  wfll  you  please  go  in  first, ''^ 
the  woman  said.     And  Eva  went  in. 

There  was  the  great  celestial  telescope  still.  There  were  some 
other  tokens  of  the  scientific  spirit  now  long  ago  disenthralled  froifk 
its  earthly  habitation,  and,  it  might  be,  coursing  freely  amidst  the 
works  of  that  Creator  to  whom  it  had  now  returned.  Eva  looked 
all  around  her,  and  some  thought  like  this  came  over  her  soul. 
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**  I  thought  you  would  remember  that^  Miss  Campion." 

**  Eva  turned  herself  round.  It  was  Patterson  who  spoke  to 
her.  The  gardener  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  By  arrangement 
with  his  sister,  he  had  left  them  to  themselves. 

*•  Remember  it  %    Yes,  I  do." 

**  And  now  you  surely  will  remember  me,  too,  Miss  Campion ; 
You  will  surely  remember  your  old  nurse,  Mary  ?" 

**Mary!  Oh,  now  I  see  that  you  are  Mary.  I  have  had  a 
feeling  all  this  while  that  you  were  not  a  stranger  to  me.  Oh, 
Mary,  it  must  have  appeared  very  unkind  and  forgetiul  in  me ; 
but  think  how  young  I  was  when  we  were  parted.  And  such 
-  strange  things  have  happened  to  me,  and  I  have  known  so  many 
changes  ;  and  who  or  what  I  am  has  never  been  made  certain  to 
me  up  to  this  very  day." 

**  Oh,  dear,  dear,  miss,  who  can  tell  what  wickedness  all  this 
while  has  been  doing  1  When  I  got  your  papa's  orders  to  put  you 
into  the  hands  of  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  saw  what  a  horrible 
woman  she  was,  I  declare  I  was  quite  wretched.  What  it  meant 
I  didn't  know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now.  Your  papa  after- 
wards assured  me  that  that  brute  of  a  woman  with  the  red  face 
had  not  got  the  charge  of  you,  after  all.  Else,  I  declare  I  would 
have  gone  myself,  and  taken  you  out  of  her  hands — I  would ;  and 
they  might  have  hanged  me  for  it,  if  they  liked." 

Eva  comforted  Mary  with  the  assurance  that  the  Mrs.  Roberts 
(fiedsely  so  called)  had  had  but  a  minor  influence  over  her 
happiness,  and  had,  in  effect,  been  the  author  of  great  good 
fortune  to  her. 

'*  I  fear,  Mary,"  she  said,  **  you  have  often  made  yourself  very 
unhappy  about  me.     I  wish  you  could  have  known  how  well  I 
ioxeA,     I  found  kind  friends  ;  I  was  brought  up  in  every  comfort, 
and  I  now  think  it  will  be  all  my  own  fault,  if  I  have  ^not  a  very  ^ 
happy  life." 

**  I  bless  God  for  my  being  allowed  to  hear  it,  my  dear  Miss 
Campion."  They  were  standing  together  in  the  building.  **  But 
I  fear  you  haven't  had  the  bringing-up  you  had  a  right, to  have. 
You  haven't  been  brought  up  by  your  rightful  parents,  I'm 
afraid." 

**  No,  indeed.  The  only  great  unhappiness  I  have  ever  had  is 
in  not  knowing  who  my  rightful  parents  are." 

'*  Can  it  r^y  be  ?  But,  dear  miss,  tlo  you  not  remember  i<x 
yourself.  I  called  you  by  your  own  proper  name  just  now,  and  I 
thought  it  was  not  strange  to  you." 

*'  The  name  is  not  strange  to  me.  I  was  broiight  to  believe,  a 
httle  while  ago,  that  I  had  been  palmed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campion 
as   their  own  child : — or  rather  that  Mrs.  Campion  had  felsely, 
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represented  me  to  be  her  daughter.     But  I  think  I  may  fed  ftssuied 
iii^ttluif'  disgrace  does  not  attach  to  me.*' 

**  You  may  feel  assured  that  you  are  Mrs.  Campion's  dau^ter, 
and  no  other,"  said  Mary,  her  excitement  prompting  her  to 
i^peak  more  loudly  than  before ;  **  and  you  may  feel  sure  that  you 
ought  to  be  living  in  this  house,  and  inherit  it  when  your  fatiier 
dies  ;  and  so,  I  make  bold  to  say,  you  sliall,  I  remembered  you, 
from  the  very  moment  you  came  the  other  day,  and  I  contrived 
to  look  at  the  mark  which  I  knew  I  should  find  on  your  arm.  And 
I  told  my  mistress  all  I  knew,  and  all  I  thought ;  we  planned 
<MHmng  here  to-day ;  because  that  black  figure  used  to  stand  in  your 
dear  mamma's  drawing-room,  and  you  were  always  so  fond  of 
looking  at  it,  when  you  were  a  little  thing;  and  when  all  Ihose 
dreadful  things  came  to  pass,  it  was  sent  here  from  Brighton ;  and 
a».your  papa  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  it  when  he  came — ^it  reminded 
him  of  your  mamma — the  thing  was  put  here ;  and  here  it  has 
remained,  and  I  knew  it  would  bring  the  old  time  back  to  your 
thoughts,  to  see  it." 

'*  Yes,  indeed ;  it  seems  to  bring  back  a  hundred  things.  But 
how  did  it  all  happen  ?  How  came  my  parents  to  cast  me  off; 
and  to  part  asunder,  one  from  another  ?" 

'^  Ah,  Miss;  that  is,  indeed,  a  thing  which  it  would  be  a  great 
matter  to  know.  1  could  never  tell.  Only  I  am  very  sure  that 
»ome  very  wicked  work  has  been  going  forward.  There  is  some- 
body,  not  very  far  from  where  we  now  are,  whom  I  suspect  of 
acting  a  most  wicked  part ;  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  how. 
But  I'll  tell  you — ^as  you  may  not  remember,  miss, — ^how  it  all 
haf^ened." 

'*  Yes,  pray  do.     Were  we  not  living  at  the  sea-side  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Miss,  at  Brighton.  I  was  not  with  your  mamma,  when 
you  were  bom  ;  but  you  were  bom,  they  told  me,  at  Fulham.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  and,  indeed,  all  the  time  I  was  with  you,— 
we- were  at  Brighton.  It  was — ^let  me  see — it  was  the  year  '42; 
and  it  was  just  about  the  beginning  of  March.  Your  papa  was 
expected  home,  to  stay  in  England  altogether,  and  your  mamma 
was  happy  indeed.  I  remember  her  saying  that  Mr.  Campion 
would  be  home  for  her  little  Teresa's  birthday — which  was  the 
14th  of  the  month.  She  and  you  were  in  mourning;  for  your 
grandpapa,  to  whom  all  this  belonged,  was  dead,  and  it  had  all 
become  your  papa's.  A  few  days  before  he  really  did  come  to 
Brighton,  your  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald,  who  liv« 
here  now, — they  came  down.  One  day,  I  had  been  taking  you  out 
for  a  walk,  and  when  we  came  in,  I  was  told  that  your  pJ^w 
was  coine  at  last.  You  had  got  yourself  a  little  dirty  with  the  sea- 
weed, and  I  wanted  your  papa  to  see  you  at  you^  verv^best,   so  I 
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went  with  you  into  the  nursery,  and  then,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 

we  were  going  down  into  the  drawing-room.  And  then — oh,  it  gave 

me  such  a  turn,  like,  as  I  never  knew  in  all  my  life. .  Mrs.  (Jerald, 

that  was  your  aunt,  you  know,  who  lives  here  now, — she  met  us  at 

the  door,  and  said,  '  You  must  take  that  child  back  into  the  nursery 

— she  can*t  come  here  now.'    I  took  you  back,  of  course ;  though  I 

felt  very  angry.    And  then  I  thought  perhaps  your  mamma  had  only 

had  a  fainting-fit,  or  some  such  thing.    Later  on  in  the  day,  I  heaid 

that  she  was  dreadfully  ill,  and  likely  to  go  out  of  her  mind.    Yet 

still  I  might  have  thought  it  was  all  her  great  joy  at  seeing  your 

papa  home  again  which  had  done  it,  only — and  it  made  me  wonder 

more^and  more — your  papa  never  asked  for  you,  nor  came  up-stairs 

to  see  you,  all  the  whole  of  that  day ;   And,  indeed,  he  didn't  stay 

•the  night,  nor  come  there  all  the  next  day.     A  few  days  after,  he 

sent  to  say  that  if  you  were  asleep,  he  would  come,  but  didn't  wish 

for  you  to  see  him.     You  know.  Miss,   you   were  scarcely  three 

years  old  then,  though,  indeed,  you  looked  a  good  deal  over ;  and 

you  generally  slept  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Your  papa  came  in, 

and  oh  1  he  did  look  miserable,  to  be  sure.     But  I  was  so  angry  at 

him  for  neglecting  you  since  his  coming  home,  that  I  didn't  think 

so  much  what  had  afflicted  him.     He  looked  at  you  a  long  wliile, 

and  I  saw  him  cry.     It  wasn't  my  place  to  make  remarks,  so  I  was 

forced  to  be  silent.     Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  said — '  Mary,  I 

understand  you  to  be  a  faithful  servant,  and  fond  of  this  poor  child' — 

and  he  told  me  what  he  wished  me  to  do.     I  was  to  go  away  with 

you  to  some  respectable  lodgings  in  or  near  London,  which  he  would 

find  for  me,  and  I  was  to  keep  you  there  for  two  or  three  weeks, 

and  then  to  leave  you  in  charge  of  a  person  whom  he  would  point 

out  to  me.     Well,  Miss,  I  declare  my  answer  was  that  I  would  do 

no  such  thing.     You  might  think  your  papa  was  very  angry ;  but 

he  was  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  said,   '  Mary,  I  respect  you  for 

your  feelings  towards  this  poor  child.     Lideed,  she  wants  all  the 

kindness  you  can  give  her,  for  she  is  very  unfortunate.     But  what 

I  say  must  be  done ; — ^be  done — if  not  by  you,  by  some  one  else  ; 

and  I  really  beseech  you  to  do  it.'     So,  Miss,  it  was  plain  I  should 

do  no  good  by  refusing,  and  might  do  some  good  by  consenting  ;  so 

I  said  I  would  do  it.     We  went  to  some  nice  lodgings  in  Homsey, 

and,  just  about  the  end  of  March — it  was  on  Easter  Tuesday,  I 

recollect — I  was  told  to  take  you  to  a  Mrs.  Roberts,   near  Euston 

Square.     It  was  dreadful  to  me,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  woman  it  was 

who  called  herself  Mrs.  Roberts.     I  left  you  in  tiie  house,  when  she 

was  away ;  for  I  couldn't  have  trusted  myself  to  do  so  in  her  presence. 

Btit  I  afterwards  heard  firom  your  papa,  that  you  were  to  have  a 

much  better  home  than   hers;   and  very  much   relieved  I  was. 

But  I'd  have  given  the  world  to  know — I*d  give  the  world  to  know 
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now— why  you  were  not'  to  have  your  proper  home,  with  your 
own  parents  ;  and  I  say  again,  that  I  think  Mrs.  Gerald  is  some- 
how the  contriver  of  it  all ;  and  it  may  be  her  bad  conscience 
which  keeps  &er  shut  up  as  she  is/' 

At  this  moment  the  gardener  came,  to  tell  his  sister  that  th& 
time  fixed  by  them  for  remaining  had  run  out  by  several  minutes. 
So  they  quitted  the  observatory,  after  giving  a  casual  look  at  th» 
telescope,  which,  of  course,  at  that  hour,  had  no  news  from  the^ 
stars  to  convey.  It  was  to  play  a  certain  part  in  earthly  matters,, 
and  was  to  influence  for  Eva  tliat  future  which,  though  mighty  ti> 
bring  far  things  near,  it  could  not  make  any  clearer  to  her. 

As  she  stepped  out  of  the  observatory,  she  said  to  Mary,  '*  i 
shall  have  my  rights,  I  am  well  assured,  Mary  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
that  I  have  been  brought  here  now." 

**  Yes,  Miss ;  whatever  your  papa  might  do,  he  couldn't  (so  I 
am  told)  take  from  you  the  right  to  all  this.'' 

And  now  the  gardener  joined  them  again,  and  they  had  no 
more  talk  on  this  subject.  They  quitted  the  grounds  by  the  way 
they  had  come ;  and  Eva  and  Mary  were  left  to  walk  by  them- 
selves towards  the  gate  in  the  wood.  Before  they  reached  it,  they 
were  accosted  by  somebody  emerging  out  of  the  wood  from  a  bye^ 
path — and  that  somebody  was  Miss  Varnish  herself. 

She  held  out  a  hand  to  Eva,  who,  in  a  generous  reaction 
against  the  unjustified  dislike  of  Mrs.  Toning,  accepted  it  quite 
cordially. 

**  Let  me  waive  all  ceremony,  and  introduce  myself,  "  said  the 
governess,  whose  office  was  now  in  abeyance;  *'I  have  been 
longing  to  know  you  since  I  saw  you  on  Saturday  with  dear  Mrs. 
Toning.  How  you  must  enjoy  living  with  her !  So  much  dry 
humour,  and  yet  such  perfect  good  nature  !  It's  a  way  with  her 
always  to  abuse  you  to  your  face,  even  when  she  likes  you  very 
much." 

**  She  does  not  abuse  me  to  my  face,"  Eva  said. 

**She  doesn't?     Well,  you  are  a  favoured  individual  I     Oh: 
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**  That  I  have  seen,"  said  Eva. 

"  Dear  me  !  You  have  seen  it?  Well,  now  I  will  wish  you 
^ood  bye.  I  mustn't  be  answerable  to  Mrs.  Tonin^or  detaining 
you.     My  very  kindest  love  to  her.     Good  bye  !" 

And  Miss  Varnish  walked  back  towards  the  house.  The  bypath 
in  the  wood  led  towards  a  door  in  the  garden- wall,  and  by  that  door 
^ust  as  they  reached  the  road)  Eva  and  Mary  heard  her  ^re-enter 
the  garden.  The  momentary  thought  crossed  Eva,  Why  did  the 
door,  in  closing,  resound  with  such  a  clang  ?  There  was  little  or  no 
wind,  and  if  Miss  Varnish  had  shut  it  under  the  impulse  of  a  violent 
anger,  that  anger  must  have  been  but  of  a  few  seconds'  growth. 
Her  temper,  during  their  interview,  had  been  superlatively  sweet. 
But  Eva  had  other  and  far  greater  things  on  which  to  think  and 
talk,  as  they  drove  home ;  and  what  matters  occupied  her  mind 
for  many  days  to  come,  you  may  conjecture,  without  any  telling 
at  all. 

On  the  Wednesday  her  thoughts  were,  for  a  little  while,  diverted 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dowlas.  He  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
error  which  had  caused  him  to  regard  her  as  his  niece-in-law,  and 
likewise  of  the  property  which  Mr.  Leybum  had  been  content  to 
assign  him.  He  wrote  io  assure  Miss  March  of  his  entire  persuasion 
Aat,  in  all  which  had  gone  before,  she  had  acted  with  the  best 
intentions.  He  also  said  that  he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
wealth  which  had,  in  this  roundabout  way,  come  into  his  own  posses- 
sion ;  and  that  he  trusted  she  would  permit  him,  though  with  no  such 
title  as  before,  to  retain  an  interest  in  her  still.  He  also  told  Eva 
that  he  had  performed  thfe  duty  of  breaking  the  truth  to  poor  Mrs, 
Roberts.  She  now  knew  that  she  was  childless,  without  hope  in 
this  world ;  and  must  look  to  the  future  life  to  give  her  back  the 
forfdted  joy.  **I  trust,"  wrote  Mr.  Dowlas,  *'that  she  rests  in 
the  persuasion  that  her  infant  abides  under  surer  protection  than 
her  own.  My  wife  is  well,  and  in  good  spirits.  My  children  the 
tsame.     Winifi^  asks  after  you  very  often." 

Very  quietly  went  on  the  days  at  Chelford ;  and  Eva  half 
curetted  her  anxious  wish  to  disperse  the  mystery  which  hung 
about  her  still.  We  need  not  say  that  all  which  Mary  could  tell 
her  was  faithfully  recorded  to  the  Ballows,  and  by  them  trans- 
mitted  to  Mr.  Dykhart. 

Eva  thought  she  could  almost  reconcile  herself  to  remain 
in  perfect  quiet  at  Chelford  until  the  coming  January.  In 
<]uiet,  for  a  while,  she  was  to  continue  there ;  but  not  quietly, 
nor  without  disturbance,  dismay,  and  mortal  danger,  was  this 
passage  in  her  life  to  come  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ONE    MOONLIGHT   NIGHT. 

On  ThiiTsday,  the  18th  of  September,  Mr.  Murphy  M*Quantigaii, 
more  exultant  and  hopeful  than  at  any  former  period  of  his  life,  was 
seated  over  an  early  breakfast  at  his  hotel.  The  night  before, 
he  hal  stumbled  on  a  Welsh  newspaper,  some  three  weeks  old, 
and  had  read  in  it  the  follovdng  paragraph  : — 

"  The  Late  Mr.  Geyffyth,  op  Tremallyoc— The  estates  of  tliLs 
deceased  gentleman  have  been  disposed  of,  we  are  given  to  understand,  in 
a  very  singular  and  unexpected  manner.  With  some  insignificant  excep- 
tions, the  whole  of  them  have  been  devised  to  a  young  lady  connected  with 
the  testator  by  affinity,  though  not  by  blood,  and  nearly  related  to  a 
reverend  gentleman  who  lives  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Llynbwllyn, 
Report  says  that  this  favoured  young  lady  is  yet  more  distinguished  for 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  than  for  the  wealth  which  has  thus 
unexpectedly  fallen  to  her  lot.  It  is  whispered  that  Tremallyoc  House,  so 
lately  the  scene  of  a  funeral,  will,  by-a-bye,  be  enlivened  by  a  wedding; 
but,  from  motives  of  dehcacy,  we  abstain  from  touching  upon  this.  Report 
assigns  to  the  foitunate  heiress  a  somewhat  chequered  and  romantic  life 
in  her  girlhood.  We  trust  she  may  have  before  her  a  long  and  happy 
career  in  the  time  to  come." 

Of  course,  Mr.  M*Quantigan  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
identifying  the  heroine  of  this  paragraph  with  the  girl  whom  he  still 
sincerely  believed  to  be  his  own  daughter.  "  jff ow,  even  should  lie 
matrimonial  cup,  which  he  thought  Mrs^^rrier  was  holding  to  his 
lip,  sustain  any  slip ;  in  his  daughter's  wealth  he  had  a  resource 
which  would  never  run  dry.  The  less  Eva  liked  him,  the  more 
anxious  she  must  be  to  keep  him  out  of  sight ;  and — for  it  came  to 
the  same  thing — ^the  more  she  would  be  ready  to  pay  him  to  keep 
away.  He  had  begun  to  wonder  that  no  answer  of  any  kind  had 
been  given  to  his  letter,  wrifteA  just  one  week  before.  In  that 
letter  he  had  requested  no  more  thwi  ten  pounds  ;  now,  of  course,  it 
would  be  beggarly  in  his  daughter  to  offer,  or  in  himself  to  mentioD, 
any  sum  fedling  short  of  a  hundred.  Only  that  Mrs.  Ferrier  had 
intimated  a  promise  that  she  would  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  hotel, 
Mr.  M'Quantigan  would  bave  felt  a  great  deal  more  uneasy 
as  day  after  day  went  by,  and  brought  neither  the  letter  of 
submission,  which  was  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Ferrier,  nor  the  bank- 
note, which  was  to  gratify  himself.  The  news  on  which  he 
hd  lighted  in  the  Cambrian  Conservative  might  explain  the  delay. 
Eva  had  other  things  to  think  c(f,  but  that  she  could  slip  out  of  her 
papa's  fingers  was  now  less  likely  than  ever.  Her  very  wealth 
would  make  her  so  far  his  prisoner.     He  did  not  intend  to  be  hard 
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upon  her.     He  would  not  mar  her  excellent  chances.     But  she,  :ou 
her  side,  must  not  be  hard  upon  him.     She  must  allow  him  what 
wcfuld  make  him  quite  independent  of  all  that  Mrs.  Ferrier  could  do 
for  him.     Besides — ^and  this  was  his  second  thought — ^would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  hesitate  before — ^for  better  or  worse — ^he  gave  his 
valuable  self  to  Mrs.  Ferrier  ?     She  was  somewhat  old.     She  was 
not  very  rich,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  she  might  have  some  odditief? 
of  temper  about  her.     She  certainly  looked,  when  they  had  talked 
about  Eva  the  other  day,  like  one  capable  ofdisliking  very  strongly. 
She  was  not  quite  one  of  those  women  who,  possessed  by  an  inor- 
dinate passion,  allow  it  to  quench  all  else  besides  in  them.     There 
was  much  more  pride  about  her  than,  in  a  woman  capable  of 
inviting  a  man's  addresses,  could  have  been  considered  possible. 
She  might  prove  thoroughly  capable  of  guarding  her  pecuniary 
independence.     She  might  insist  on  holding  the  purse  as  long  as 
she  lived,  and  her  death  (for  augbt  he  knew)  might  leave  him  as 
poor  as  ever.     So  this  affair,  which  had  looked  so  promising  but  a 
few  days  ago,  grew  quite  a  dull  concern  in  the  much  more  brilliant 
prospect  opened  by  the  imaginary  wealth  of  his  supposed  daughter. 
Indeed,  our  friend  was  really  half-inclined  to  take  his  pen  in  hand, 
and  write  to  poor  Mrs.  Ferrier  in  some  such  words  as  these : — 
''Madam, — I've  considered  about  it,   and   it  won't    do;     ^md 
I  shotdd  therefore  advise  you  not  to  think  any  more  about  it.' 
But  while  the  words  lay  yet  unwritten  in  his  brain,  the  post  of 
the  morning  came  in,  and  a  couple  of  letters  were  presently  lyinj^ 
on  his  table.     The  handwriting  of  one  he  knew  very  well.     It  was 
a  letter  from  Miss  Varnish.    By  whom  the  other  letter  was  written 
he   had  no  idea.     It  Ifloked  like  a  lawyer's,  but  the  Carnarvon 
postmark  bespoke  his  eager  interest  in  it.     He  opened  it  and  read 
thus : — 

"  Tremallyoc,  near  Carnarvon,  17 tk  Sept,,  1856. 
"  Sm, — ^I  am  commissioned  by  my  client,  Miss  Roberts,  to  answer  yonr 
letter  of  the  10th,  which  was  forwarded  to  her  at  her  present  abodc^  hi  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  The  pmport  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to 
aasare  yon,  on  her  behalf,  that  she  very  greatly  regrets  having  been  tiie 
innocent  means  of  leading  you  into  a  very  senous  mistake.  She  has  now 
been  for  some  time  fully  aware  that  she  is  no  way  connected  either  with 
Mrs.  Boberts  or  yourself.  For  certain  reasoids,  most  highly  creditable  to 
her  heart  and  head,  she  felt  constrained  to  keep  her  discovery  for  a  short 
time  secret.  To  convince  you  that  she  is  not  now  seeking  to  evade  any 
duty  by  a  despicable  subterfuge,  I  may  inform  you  that  the  large  property 
left  her — as  you  may  be  aware — as  the  daughter  of  Susanna  Roberts, 
has  been  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  heir-at-law,  the  evidence  leav- 
ing no  manner  of  doubt  that  your  daughter,  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  really  died 
in  her  early  in^cy.    Mifls  Boberts  desires  me  to  say  that  she  is  sure  you 
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will  see  the  propriety  of  not  attempting  any  further  commnnication  with 
her.  She  also  begs  me  to  tell  you  that  she  will  observe  the  most  perfect 
silence  as  to  any  family  matters  which  may  have  come  to  her  knowledge 
during  her  residence  at  Llynbwllyn.  Your  letter  contained  a  request  for 
a  small  sum  of  money.  On  your  engaging  not  to  renew  this  request,  or 
in  any  other  way,  to  interfere  with  Miss  Koberts,  ten  pounds  shall  be  sent 
to  any  address  you  may  name.  Should  you  think  fit  to  demand  proof  of  a 
story  in  which  you  certamly  have  a  right  to  feel  interested,  I  sliall  be 
ready  to  afford  it  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  manner. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*-L.  Lewis.'* 

The  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Murphy  M*Quantigan  read  the 
foregoing  may  be  well  conceived,  and  the  language  in  whic-h  those 
feelings  found  vent  must  certainly  not  be  described.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  it  was  all  quite  tru^.  Indeed,  he  had  wondered  himself 
how  Eva  had  obtained  an  emication  so  utterly  above  her  position 
as  the  daughter  of  poor  Susanna.  But  he  felt  desperately  angry 
at  what  he  considered  a  wanton  imposition.  He  now  recollected 
baing  struck  with  a  certain  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  Eva. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  oiu*  readers  that  Miss  March  had 
hold  two  intervievTS  with  the  Irishman  ;  and  tlie  discovery  that  he 
was  not  her  father  had  occurred  after  the  former,  but  before  the 
latter.  Hence  the  miserable  shame  which  had  overpowered  her 
while  thinking  herself  this  wretched  man's  daughter  had  given 
}riace  (at  their  second  meeting)  to  a  somewhat  haughty  indepen- 
dence. How  her  pity  for  poor  Mrs.  Roberts  had  kept  her  from 
taking  a  full  advantage  of  the  happy  discovery,  we  also  know  very 
well.  Eva*s  change  of  manner  was  too  conspicuous  to  rest  un- 
noticed by  the  sufficiently  shrewd  M'Quantigan ;  and  more  than* 
once  he  had  asked  himself  whether  there  might  not  have  been 
some  special  cause  for  -it.  Now,  rightly  enough,  he  read  that 
cause  in  the  Welsh  lawyer's  disclosure  to  him.  Between  their  first 
and  second  meeting  the  girl  had  foimd  out  that  she  owed  him  no 
duty  at  all.  But  he  guessed  not  so  rightly  when  he  went  on  to 
consider  her  motives  for  keeping  up  the  illusion.  He  could  not 
fancy  but  that  some  evil  pmpose  must  have  actuated  her.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  wickedly  wise  are  taken  in  their 
own  craftiness.  They  are*  so  slow  to  suq)ect  the  existence  of  good 
motives,  that  many  a  time  they  leave  out  of  their  calculations  a 
very  large  element  of  human  behavioiu*.  But,  ready  as  MisB 
March's  disproved  father  might  be  to  condemn  her,  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  fix  aught  upon  her.  Only  he  felt  that  he  had  a  lasting 
grudge  against  that  young  lady,  of  whom  the  Welsh  lawy^,  the 
bette^r  to  guard  her  against  further  aggression,  had  spoken  as 
t'lou^  she  stilt  b  )re  her  discarded  name  of  BobertA. 
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But  all  this  while  his  second  letter  was  awaiting  hid.  attentiourT'  ^V  / 
So  comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  vanislhi|*^S#fi|^3^  ^ 
of  **  Miss  Roberts  "  must  smooth  his  course  with  Mrs.  Ferrier,  te 
opened  the  letter,  which  was  \vritten  by  Miss  Varnish.     Of  what 
he  found  therein  it  is  likely  that  you  have  already  a  better  idea 
than  he  had.     But  it  was  plain  enough  when  read : — 

*' Deverinfftan  JTall,  Bridgeicater,  September*  I6ih,  1856. 
"  Mr  Dearest  Murphy, — I  write  to  you  in  the  greatest  trouble  and 
misery'.  But  a  week  ago,  I  was  able  to  tell  you  how  secure  and  comfort- 
able a  position  I  had  got — or,  rather,  was  going,  before  long,  to  get ;  and 
now  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened,  which  may  overturn  all  my  hopes,  in 
overturning  the  fortunes  of  those  on  whom  those  hopes  depend.  I  must 
tcU  you  what  it  is ;  because  1  apply  to  you  (and  I  really  feel  I  have  a 
right  to  do  so),  to  find  out  some  way  of  preventhig  so  much  mischief.  I 
Jo  not  know  if  I  have  ever  spoken  to  you  of  an  old  woman  at  Chelfoi-d — 
(old  Zae/y,  I  suppose,  many  would  call  her,  but  I  don*t) — an  old — (any  bad 
Bame  which  may  occur  to  you)— of  the  name  of  Torring.  She  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Campion's ;  and  before  the  latter  took  to  her  queer  way  of 
avoiding  everybody,!  understand  that  thei*e  was  a  good  deal  of  intimacy 
lietwecn  them.  Well,  only  last  Satui-day,  I  had  been  making  some  pur- 
chases in  Chelford,  and  I  was  being  driven  home  (you  see,  I  have  the  use 
of  the  carnage  already),  when  I  met  this  hateful  old  witch,  out  walking. 
She  looked  at  me,  just  as  if  she  thought  me  some  bad  character  (disgust- 
ing old  thing !),  and  stopped  to  favour  me  with  V)me  of  her  customary 
impertinence.  I  noticed  that  she  had  a  companion  with  her ;  a  rather 
nice-looking  gii-1  (if  she  had  not  been  so  vulgarly  stout)  :  Mrs.  Torring 
told  me  that  she  was  a  young  lady  from  Wales ;  and  one  *  shortly  to  be 
married.'  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  make  the  girl  an 
object  of  any  peculiar  interest ;  and,  but  for  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
jToo,  I  might,  by  this  time,  have  forgotten  that  I  had  ever  seen  her.  On 
Monday — that  is,  yesterday — I  h^pened  to  hear  from  the  gardener,  that 
the  young  lady  now  living  with  Mrs.  Toning  was  coming  with  Mrs.  T?s 
servant  (who,  by  the  way,  happens  to  be  the  gardener's  sister),  to  see  the 
observatory  and  the  gardens  here.  You  wiU  wonder  what  there  was  in 
this  to  rouse  any  great  curiosity  in  me.  But  you  wUl  not  wonder  that  my 
very  peculiar  and  critical  position  at  the  Hall  makes  me  alive  to  all  sorts'  of 
dangers,  and  very  vigilant  over  every  person  who  might  possiUy  be 
instrumental  m  scheming  against  me,  and  I  really  thought  the  gardener's 
manner  betokened  that  the  little  excursion  involved  some  secondary 
ficheme.  Old  Mrs.  Torring  has  the  utmost  spite  against  me;  and  the 
coming  here  of  a  person  under  her  influence  was  likely  to  forebode  no  good. 
In  self-defence,  therefore,  I  was  behind  the  observatory  when  the 
yoimg  girl  and  the  servant  came  there.  Verily  and  indeed,  I  had 
not  been  suspicious  without  a  cause.  Think  of  my  astonishment,  and 
horror  even,  when  I  heard  the  woman  address  Miss  March  (that 
WBB  the  name  whidi  Mrs.  Torring  had  given  her)  as  Miss  Oa/npion  f 
And  I   soon  learned^  from  broken  speeches    which    I'eached  my  eani 
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that  this  joang  lady  was  about  to  assume,  or  to  have  thrust  on  her, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Campion's  elder  brother  s  daughter  ;  and  I  know 
veiy  wen  that  the  existence  of  such  a  personage  would  shut  out  my  Mr. 
Campion  from  all  rightful  succession  to  the  estate.  I  will  not  suppose  that 
this  girl's  pretensions  are  real  and  truthfuL  But  I  have  told  you  before, 
that  there  is  a  &mily  secret^  which  I  have  endeavoured  (and  hitherto 
quite  vainly)  to  make  my  own,  and  I  should  think  that  the  secret,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  these  people,  and  is  going  to 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  some  atrocious  conspiracy.  Unfortunately,  I  could 
not  catch  but  a  very  little  of  what  was  said  between  the  two.  To  have 
come  within  distinct  hearing  would  have  been  to  betray  my  presence  to 
them.  But,  I  did  hear  the  woman — *  Patterson,'  her  name  is— very  con- 
fidently tell  the  girl  she  called  *  Miss  Campion,'  that  she  would  soon  have 
her  full  rights — those  modest  rights  including  a  recognition  as  the  elder 
brother's  daughter — and  heiress;  and  if  this  wicked  conspiracy  should 
succeed,  the  q>lendid  chance  which  I  considered  mine,  is  gone,  and  I  were 
a  fool  mdeed,  if  I  thought  that  any  like  it  would  ever  come  again.  You, 
Murphy,  are  the  only  person  of  whom  I  can  think  as  likely  to  help,  or  to 
advise  me.  I  want  you  to  say,  whether  it  would  be  well  to  meet  thi? 
wicked  imposture  by  some  endeavour  to  detect  and  defeat  it;  or  whether  it 
would  be  safer  to  leave  it  to  detect  itsel£  Mr.  Campion  is  much  too  par- 
ticular— that  is,  I  mean,  much  too  irresolute  for  me  to  expect  energetic 
action  from  him,  deeply  as  all  his  interests  are  involved  in  the  matter.  He 
would,  most  likely,  by  some  blundering  concessions,  enable  these  plotters 
to  strengthen  their  abfeurd  story  very  materially.  You  know,  dearest 
Murphy,  you  owe  me  something.  If  this  family  are  impoverished  and  ruined 
by  any  pretended  discovery,  why,  it  is  for  no  good,  after  all,  that  I  have 
obtained  this  situation  here,  in  exchange  for  that  which,  on  your  accounty  I 
forfeited.  And  you  must  feel  that  you  yourself  are  more  hkely  to  benefit 
by  the  success,  than  by  the  failure,  of  my  own  expectations.  You  may  be 
able  to  discover  something  as  to  this  Miss  March  (whom  Mrs.  Torring  has 
evidently  taken  into  her  house,  to  ruin  me\  which  may  justify  us  all  in 
rejecting  her  as  a  female  Peikin  Warbeck.  Mrs.  Torring  said — what  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  lie  than  not — that  the  girl  came  from  Wales.  I  maj 
repeat  to  you,  that  she  is  passably  good-looking,  but  for  her  being  so  stoat. 
Her  age  one  would  think  to  be  nineteen  or  twenty.  Now,  write  me  a 
comforting  letter,  dearest  Murphy,  and  promise  that  you  will  aid  me  with 
advice  in  this.  You  have  not  found  me  backward  in  making  saaifices  f<r 
your  sake. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Dearest  Murphy, 

**  Yours  in  much  distress ; 

"Emma  Vabni^h.'' 

It  would  not  have  mitigated  the  '*  much  distress"  of  the  writer, 
could  she  have  seen  how  her  letter  was  treated,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  thoroughly  read.  M'Quantigan  dashed  it  angrily  and  con- 
temptuously  on  the  table.     *  *  What  the devil  does  she  think 
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that  I  c«?  do  about  this  Miss  March, — ^April,  May,  or  whatever  her 
name  is  \  Comes  out  of  Wales  ?  I  think  the  Welsh  were  made  to 
plague  my  life  out  altogether !  Every  troublesome  being  comes  out 
ef  Wales !  That  Eva — ^for  instance ;  I  can't  think  of  that  Miss 
March,  at  any  rate,  until  the  other  matter  is  disposed  of."  So  he 
crumpled  Miss  Varnish's  letter,  in  his  pocket,  another  time  would 
serve  for  attending  to  that,  and  once  again  turned  his  thoughts  to 
that  letter  of  the  Welsh  lawyer,  and  to  its  expected  bearing  on  the 
afiair  with  Mrs.  Ferrier. 

The  confident  tone  in  which  it  had  been  penned,  at  first  per- 
suaded him  that  it  contained  no  falsehood.  Still,  he  now  thou^^ht 
it  might  be  untrue.  Eva,  enriched  by  Mr.  GryflFyth's  bequest,  had 
stronger  reasons  than  ever  for  keeping  at  a  distance  her  doubtful 
father.  Again,  if  she  were  not  indeed  his  daughter — ^what  had 
brought  to  pass  the  strange  mistake,  or  deception,  under  which, 
for  a  while,  she  had  certainly  appeared  as  the  child  of  the  unhappy 
Susanna?  That  was  a  wonder  which'  required  accounting  for; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  more  likely  that  she  should  repudiate 
such  a  parentage,  when  it  rightfully  attached  to  her,  than  that  she 
should  ever  have  acknowledged  it,  when  it  was  not  according  to 
fetct.  There  was  much  to  make  the  former  deception  expedient ; 
there  was  no  conceivable  thing  to  recommend  the  latter — ^unless 
indeed,  the  anticipated  heirship  to  Mr.  Gryflfyth  might  have  con- 
stituted the  mainspring  of  all. 

The  lawyer's  letter  was  not  silent  upon  that  inheritance.  It  told 
how,  the  mistaken  identity  being  acknowledged,  the  property 
bequeathed  had  been  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  its  rightful 
owner.  Now,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  statement  would  put 
to  the  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  other  thing. 

Mr.  M'Quantigan  decided  that  he  would  ascertain,  by  a  personal 
visit,  if  no  other  way  would  serve  him,  whether  such  a  surrender 
of  property  had  really  been  made.  If  it  had,  there  was  then  no 
doubt  that  Eva,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  not  the  daughter  of 
poor  Susanna  Roberts.  So  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  not  caring  to  take 
a  journey  into  Wales,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  wrote  a  line  to  his  friend 
at  Bangor,  who  had  organised  that  meeting  at  which  Eva  and  Mi*s. 
Boberts  had  attended  ;  and  asked  him  to  inquire  as  to  the  present 
position  and  expected  destination  of  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Griffyth,  of  Tremallyoc. 

By  the  time  he  had  written  this  note,  the  hour  was  come  at 
which  he  had  appointed  again  to  call  on  Mrs.  Ferrier.  Now  that 
his  dream  of  possessing  a  rich  daughter  had  all  but  melted  away, 
the  chance  of  having  a  rich  wife  was  less  than  ever  to  be  despised. 
He  could  now  assure  her  that  in  taking  him  there  would  be  no 
obnoxious  daughter  to  take  along  with  him.     At  the  same  time. 
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he  decided  that  he  would  not  be  more  candid  with  her  than  was 
needfiiL  If  they  made  up  matters  finally  that  day,  the  dreaded 
step-daughter  might  be  a  useful  bugbear  hereafter,  in  case  Mrs. 
M'Quantigan  (late  Ferrier)  should  grow  refractory  on  money 
matters,  or  prove  otherwise  submissive  to  the  conjugal  yoke. 
Besides,  Mr.  Murphy  had  not  practised  lying  for  so  many  years 
without  knowing  that  the  less  he  said  the  likelier  he  was  to  be 
believed.  So  he  went  to  Rosebery  Villas,  prepared  to  tell  as  much 
or  as  little  as  had  newly  come  to  his  knowledge  as  the  progress  of 
circumstances  might  seem  to  recommend. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  was  seated  in  her  drawing-room,  working  in 
worsted,  as  we  have  seen  her  before.  She  was  really  very  anxious 
to  see  the  Irishman  again ;  and  when  he  came  in,  he  was  glad  to 
find  hei*  as  eager  as  behoved  a  love-sick  lady  of  fifty- two. 

**Well,  iL:.  Quantigan;  pray  sit  down.  I  have  thought  you 
so  long  in  calling  again.  It  is — ^it  is  such  a  trouble  to  me  when 
several  days  go  by  and  I  don't  see  you.  You  know — ^you  know 
how  greatly  I  rely  on  you,  and  what  an  important  trust  I  am 
placing  in  your  hands." 

**  My  dear  lady,  if  the  time  were  my  own,  it's  few  would  be 
the  minutes  I'd  ever  be  away  from  you,  and  it's  never  sorry  you 
shall  be  for  trusting  to  me.  So,  then,  you  say  you  may  put  your 
happiness  in  my  hands  ?'* 

"Indeed,  I  may  say  as  much,  Mr.  M 'Quantigan.  It  is  my 
happiness — it  is  my  life,  which  I  am  now  confiding  to  you !  Then 
let  me  ask  if  you  have  heard  anything  more  of  Miss  Roberts  ?" 

"My  dear,  good,  lovely  lady,  you  needn't  fear  her  anymore. 
I  bring  you  to-day  a  positive  assurance  that  she  has  cut  oflF  all 
chance  of  interfering  with  you,  by  her  own  act,  by  her  own  hand."  j 

**Do  you  really  say  so?  Oh,  Mr.  M*Quantigan!  if,  indeed, 
you  are  not  mistaken,  you  make  me  the  very  happiest  of  women ! 
I  ought  to  be  devoted  to  you  all  my  life  :  I  will  be  devoted  to  you 
all  my  life !  for  I  shall  always  look  on  you  as  the  greatest  com- 
forter that  was  ever  sent  to  me  in  all  my  life  !" 

It  may  be  considered  that  Mr.  M'Quantigan  was  rather  raah 
in  at  once  proceeding  with  this  love-aflfair  (as  his  imagination  had 
made  it).  But  let  full  justice  be  done  him.  Whatever  might  pass 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Ferrier  that  day,  he  could  stop  short  of 
marrying  her,  in  case  there  was  a  chance  of  extorting  an  income 
from  Eva,  after  all.  To  her  protestations  of  life-long  devotion  he 
made  a  suitable  reply — 

"Bless  you,  sweet  lady!  And  have  no  fear  about  Mifl» 
Roberts.  Sure,  I  know  what  it  is  your'e  afruid  of.  You  don't 
want  ever  to  be  saddled  with  her  as  your  daughter." 

"That  is  the  truth,  indeed ;  that  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case, 
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Mr.  M'Quantigan.     Some  one  has  told  you,  I  see.     You — ^you  will 
not  wonder  that  I  rather  felt  a  delicacy  in  saying  so  myself." 

'*  Ah,  you  dear,  delicate  creature  !  And  how  long  have  I  to 
wait  for  that  blessedest  of  blessed  days, — ^my  wedding-day  T' 

•*  Well,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  if  it  all  depends  upon  me,  all  I  can 
do  shall  be  done  to  hasten  the  day.  I  suppose  it  is  partly  a 
question  of  money ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  a  little  reody 
money,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  (bound  to  you  as  I  am),  I  shall 
have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  placing  at  your  disposal,  to  hasten  the 
day  80  much  desired  by  you.*' 

"  Oh,  give  it  me  at  once  !  Give  it  me  at  once,  and  I'll  adore 
you  all  my  life!" 

**  There  shall  be  as  little  delay  as  possible,  indeed,  Mr.  Quanti. 
gan.  But  you  must  not  express  yoiu^elf  in  quite  such  warm  Ian- 
guage.    Only  think  what  Miss  Roberts  would  say,  if  she  heard  you ! ' ' 

**  Much  I  should  care,  indeed,  for  her  saying !" 

**0h!  now,  Mr.  M*Quantigan,  for  shame!  I  shall  begin  to 
suspect  your  constancy,  and  fear  that  you  won't  make  a  very  kind 
husband.  Poor  Miss  Roberts !  To  you,  at  all  events,  she  seems 
devoted  in  her  heart." 

"  Divil  a  bit !  She  has  gone  and  shaken  me  off;  and  it's  not 
me  that'll  have  aught  to  do  with  her  again — anyhow  !" 

'*0h,  Mr.  M*Quantigan!  What  do  you  mean?  You  quite 
amaze  me !     Is  this  consistent  with  what  you  told  me  just  now  ?" 

*'Sure  it  is! — and  why  not?  I  say  this  Miss  Roberts  shan't 
be  any  more  in  our  way,  at  all !" 

'*  Not,  perhaps,  in  your  way.  But  she  is  all  the  more  likely, 
on  that  very  account,  to  be  most  fearfully  in  my  way." 

"Why,  my  blessed  lady,  won't  our  two  ways  be  soon  all  the 
same?" 

**I  don't  altogether  see  that,  Mr.  M*Quantigan,  I  must  say. 
But  you  agitate  me  more  than  I  can  well  describe.  Do,  I  beg  of 
you,  consider  my  feelings,  and  be  more  explicit.  You  spoke,  just 
now,  as  if  you  were  to  be  married  without  delay.  I  do  beseech 
you,  state  your  real  intentions  in  so  many  words." 

Thus  challenged,  the  Irishman  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and 
clasped  Mrs.  Ferrier's  gown. 

'*Then  here  I  lie,  adorable  creature,  whose  Christian  name  I 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  know;  here  I  lie,  a  miserable 
suppliant  at  your  feet,  until  you  say  with  your  very  own  lips,  *  I 
love  you,  and  you  may  get  up.'  " 

**  Mr.  M*Quantigan  1  Come  now,  really  1  I  don't  want  to  find 
£a.ult, — ^but  you  are  really  carrying  a  joke  too  far.  You  must  not, 
indeed!" 

He  interpreted  this  remonstrance  as  implying  t^l^t^^  instead  of 
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asking  for  encouragement  on  her  side,  he  ought  to  comdder  it  a* 
already  given,  so  he  got  up  again  on  his  feet,  as  quicklj  as  he  had 
just  gone  down  upon  his  knees. 

**  Then  it's  just  this,  dear  old  girl !  Give  me  the  money  for  the 
ring  and  the  license,  and  I'll  meet  you  in  church  any  day  you'll 
choose  to  name.     Give  me  the  money  and  a  kiss." 

* '  Sir  !     Mr.  M'Quantigan  1     Gracious ! ' ' 

* '  Won't  you  really  give  me  a  kiss !  I'll  tell  you  why  you  won't. 
It's  just  because  you  want  me  to  take  one  for  myself — that's  it." 

And,  taken  the  kiss  would  have  been,  only  Mrs.  Ferrier,  now 
frightened  as  well  as  astounded,  darted  back  to  the  French  window 
that  opened  into  her  garden.  Another  moment,  and  she  would 
have  opened  it,  and  escaped  out  of  the  room.  But  no  such  necessity, 
after  all,  was  laid  upon  her.  Mr.  M^Quantigan — at  all  events  on 
this  occasion — ^had  his  feelings  under  very  perfect  control.  And 
he  now  perceived  either  that  he  had  made  some  strange  mistake 
from  the  first,  or  that  the  lady,  capricious  beyond  all  reason,  had 
found  some  fatal  flaw  in  himself.  For  one  or  two  minutes  there 
they  stood,  mutually  bewildered  and  astonished — she  with  her  hand 
upon  the  window,  he  in  the  middle  of  the  room — a  tableau  that, 
exhibited  on  any  stage,  woiild  have  drawn  crowd  upon  crowd,  to 
wonder  and  to  laugh,  right  on  for  a  century  of  nights. 

**  I  really — ^really,  if  you  do  not  act  more  reasonably,  must  call 
out  for  assistance,  iLr.  M*Quantigan." 

'*Me  act  more  reasonably!"  replied  the  gentleman;  in  a  tone 
that  savoured  much  more  of  the  husband  than  of  the  lover  ; — '*  it's 
you  that  would  do  well  to  be  a  litde  more  reasonable,  mada.m. 
Do  you  call  it  a  reasonable  thing  to  encourage  a  man  one  minute, 
and  then  run  screaming  away  from  him  the  next?" 

'*  Encourage !  I  don't  know  what  you  would  say,  Mr.  M'Qoan- 
tigan.  If  you  mean  that  I  gave  you  any  encx)uragement  to  address 
me,  as  you  di  djust  now,  it  really  is  the  most  unfounded " 

Oh,  now,  you'll  never  deny  that  you  said  your  objection  to  that 
Miss  Roberts  was,  the  having  her  for  your  daughter  ?" 
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I  tnist  my  son  will  not  complete  the  folly  he  meditates,  after 
all." 

M'Quantigan's  wits  were  coming  back  to  him  by  this  time,  and 
he  was  able  to  conceal  a  great  part  of  his  astonishment.  How 
utterly  mistaken  he  had  been  !  And  how  warily  he  must  behave, 
not  to  become  inextricably  entangled  in  falsehood. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  spoke  again,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  on 
his  part. 

"  At  least,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  I  presume  you  will  not  deny  that 
there  was  some  serious  engagement  between  Miss  Roberts  and 
yourself  r' 

Mr.  M'Quantigan  paused,  as  one  about  to  throw  a  stake.  It 
would  surely  be  safest  to  confirm  what  Mrs.  Ferrier  already  believed. 
If  he  denied  it,  she  might  pounce  upon  the  real  explanation  of  \m 
brief  acquaintance  with  Eva ;  and  then  she  would  wash  her  hands 
of  him  altogether.  Otherwise,  though  he  was  not  to  be  rewarded 
with  herself,  he  might  possibly  make  a  very  good  thing  of  the 
connection,  even  now.     So  he  answered  : — 

*'  Yes,  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  was  some- 
tiling  between  us ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  she  has  cast  me  off;  she 
won't  have  any  more  to  say  to  me. " 

**  Is  it  possible  ?  Possible,  indeed  I  Why  should  I  ask  ?  nothing 
she  does  ought  in  any  way  to  surprise  me.'* 

**  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  the  fault  is  every  bit  her  own." 

'*  Oh,  I  don't,  in  the  least  degree,  doubt  that,  Mr.  M'Quantigan. 
I  need  no  manner  of  assurance  to  convince  me  of  that ;  and  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  I  can  only  congratulate  you  on  so  fortunate 
an  escape.  But  you  misunderstood  me  most  frightfully  just  now. 
I  do  hope  you  have  not  inadvertently  named  tiie  matter  to  any 
one  besides  ourselves. 

"Never,  ma'am,  upon  my  oath!"  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  that,  in  saying  this,  he  uttered  no  perjury.  A  few  boastful 
hints  he  may  have  dropped  now  and  then  ;  but  Mrs.  Ferrier's  name 
had  never  escaped  him  in  any  such  association.  '*  Never,  ma'am, 
upon  my  oath  !"  he  accordingly  said ;  '*  and  I'd  gladly  serve  you 
now,  in  any  way  I  could. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  M^QuantiganT  And  I  certainly  gathered 
fipwn  you,  that  for  Miss  Roberts  to  throw  you  aside  was  the  very 
last  thing  she  was  likely  to  do.  At  all  events,  I  became  more  and 
more  convinced  what  a  wicked  young  woman  she  must  be.  And, 
tiiough  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  she  will  ever  become 
your  wife,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  shameful  thing  to  desire  that 
any  honest  man  should  take  her ;  yet,  so  much  having  passed 
between  you,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  assist  me  in  proving  how 
unfit  she  is  to  be  my  son's  wife.     My  son,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  so 
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blindly  infatuated,  that  nothing,  short  of  most  positive  proof  wiO 
have  any  kind  of  influence  with  him." 

"  Ifo.  Ferrier,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  hate  the  wicked 
creature,  and  that  I'll  help  you  all  I  can  to  expose  her." 

'*  I  desire  it  only  as  a  matter  of  duty,  of  strict  duty,  Mr. 
M'Quantigan.  You  shall  see  some  papers,  which  contain  this 
wretched  girl's  history,  and  then  you'll  see  my  reasons  more 
clearly  still." 

**  Mr.  M*Quantigan  felt  a  real  curiosity  to  see  the  papers  of 
which  Mrs.  Ferrier  spoke  ;  but  it  struck  him  that  he  had  better  not 
do  so  just  now.  They  might  contain  a  few  facts  of  which  it  would 
be  servicable,  for  the  present,  to  affect  ignorance.  He  had 
not  yet  irrevocably  decided  what  he  should  do.  Eva  might 
be  his  daughter,  after  all ;  and — for  the  one  included  the  other 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course — she  might  be  in  assured  possession 
of  all  Mr.  Gryflfyth's  wealth ;  in  which  position,  she,  and  not  Mrs. 
Ferrier,  was  the  person  by  whom  to  gain.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
heart  would  very  likely  soften  in  her  favour,  were  she  known  to  be 
a  wealthy  heiress ;  and  she  might  become  as  anxious  to  promote,  as 
now  to  prevent,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Roberts  with  her  son ;  and 
then,  it  would  constitute  no  claim  upon  her  gratitude,  to  have 
aided  in  hindering  it.  Eva's  possible  father  had  no  fear,  if  she 
should  prove  rich  and  his  daughter,  but  that  he  should  obtain  a 
share  in  her  riches.  It  was  not  on  her  affection,  but  on  her  aversion, 
that  his  hopes  depended.  She  would  buy  him  out  of  her  way ;  as 
a  man  buys  up  a  noisy  tavern,  or  an  unsightly  cottage,  that  spoils 
the  quiet  or  the  beauty  of  his  gardens.  But  it  was  as  well  to 
dispose  of  that  question  before  incurring  the  trouble,  and  possibly 
the  danger,  which  might  arise  from  any  new  revelations.  So  he 
begged  Mrs.  Ferrier  to  excuse  him  for  that  day,  as  he  had  an 
engagement  awaiting  him.  On  Saturday — or,  at  any  rate,  on  Mon- 
day— he  woTild  ask  to  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  those  papers. 

*'Well,  Mr.  M*Quantigan,  I  am  aware  that  your  time  must 
be  most  valuable  to  many  others  beside  myself.     Only  let  me  say 
how  very  much  I  rely  on  you,  and  how  gratefully,  substantially  ^ 
grateful,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  me." 

**  Believe  me,  I  go  devoted  to  your  interests,  above  everybody 
else's,  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  though  you  send  me  away  with  an  aching 
heart — ^indeed,  you  do." 

**  Hush,  pray  now,  Mr.  M*Quantigan.  It's  not  that  I  would 
be  wanting  in  respect  to  you ;  but  I  am  come  to  that  time  of  Hfe 
when  one  should  rest  content  with  one's  present  condition." 

**Well,  well — forgive  me,  dear  madam.  You  have  no  idea 
where  Miss  Roberts  is  at  present  ?    I  have  none." 

'*  Not  unless  she  be  with  her  friends,  the  Ballows,  at  Minchley. 
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You  might  do  well  to  inquire.  But,  if  she  is  with  them,  possibly 
«he  may  not  go  by  the  name  of  Miss  Roberts.  Indeed,  I  fancy 
she  would  find  a  change  of  name  rather  convenient  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  she  goes  by  the  name  which,  until  lately,  she  always  bore. 
Miss  March." 

•  *  Miss  March ! ' '  and  the  hat  which  Mr.  M'Quantigan  had  taken  in 
his  hand,  fell  out  of  it  on  to  the  floor.  *'  Miss  March  !  And  do  you 
say  that  this  Miss  Roberts  ever  went  by  the  name  of  Miss  March  1" 

"Yes,  always;  until,  as  you'll  see,  when  you  look  at  those 
papers  I  spoke  of,  she  was  found  out  to  be  the  daughter,  the 
illegitimate  daughter — the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Roberts.     Did  you  ever  hear  her  spoken  of?" 

I  cannot  say  !  it  struck  me  as  if  I  had.  I  shall  very  likely 
be  better  able  to  tell  you,  when  I  see  you  again.  Now,  good  bye, 
Mrs.  Ferrier ;  and  I'll  lose  no  time  in  satisfying  you  on  this,  and 
«very  other  matter. 

And  he  took  his  leave,  and  was  gone.  What  an  interview  it 
liad  been !  And  by  what  a  mere  accident — ^it  almost  made  him 
tr^nble  to  think — ^had  the  most  important  fact  of  all  been  given 
to  his  knowledge.  The  utter  collapse  of  his  matrimonial  aspirings 
was  already  as  a  thing  which  had  happened  to  him  long  ago ;  so 
much  of  stranger  matter  had  superseded  it.  Could  it  verily  be  that 
**Miss  March,"  the  subject  of  his  Somersetshire  friend's  profuse 
forebodings,  was  one  and  the  same  with  that  "  Miss  Roberts,"  dread 
of  whom  appeared  the  animating  principle  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
actions  1  Seated  again  in  the  coffee-room  of  his  hotel,  Mr.  M'Quan- 
tigan  drew  out  Miss  Varnish's  letter  with  a  much  more  respectful 
hamdling,  than  that  with  which  he  had  crammed  it  in. 

Of  course,  it  did  not  escape  Aim  that  Miss  Varnish  was  palter- 
ing with  truth  when  she  expressed  so  firm  a  conviction  that  Eva's 
pretensions  to  be  a  Campion  were  all  deceitful  ones.  The  writer 
was  inwardly  convinced  that  the  claim  would  prove  true,  and  was 
in  agony  of  terror  at  the  utter  ruin  which  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  rights  would '  bring  to  her  own  expectations.  The  Irish 
firiend  of  Miss  Varnish  felt  sure  already  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  Eva's  new  pretensions.  The  contradictory  mystery  which  over- 
shadowed her  might  well  have  such  an  issue  as  that.  However, 
he  had  already  written  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any^  lingering 
diance  of  claiming  Eva  as  his  daughter.  He  must  forthwith  write, 
and  get  either  substantiated  or  disproved  tite  identity  of  Miss 
March  with  Miss  Roberts.  So  he  wrote  off  to  Miss  Varnish  that 
day,  informing  her  that  he  verily  believed  he  could  aid  her — ^that 
is,  could  expose  the  futility  of  Miss  March's  pretensions.  Only, 
he  required  for  that  end  a  certain  service  at  Miss  Varnish's  own 
hands.  Would  she  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  seeing 
18  Q    ^ 
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this  young  '*  pretender/'  and  turn  the  conversation  between  them 
to  NorUi  Wales,  and  carefully  remember  and  record  the  places  in 
that  r^on  with  which  Miss  March  declared  herself  familiar? 
M*Quantigan  imposed  this  service  on  his  old  friend  Emma  with 
perfect  confidence.  He  was  well  assured  (and  so  he  told  her),  that 
she  had  not  committed  herself  to  any  open  hostility  with  Mrs, 
Torring's  young  friend.  So  he  waited,  very  confident  that  he 
should  quickly  know  whether,  indeed,  her  enemy  and  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
enemy  were  one  person  or  two. 

This  day  was  Thursday,  and  let  Miss  Varnish  be  as  prompt  and 
as  speedy  as  she  might,  an  answer  from  her  could  hardly  reach  him 
until  Monday.  In  fact,  it  did  not  come  to  him  until  the  Tuesday. 
But  his  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  property  in  Wales  was  answered  by 
the  Saturday.  It  was  the  common  talk  at  Tremallyoc  (so  M'Quan- 
tigan's  Bangor  friend  wrote  to  tell  him),  and,  indeed,  throughout 
a  very  wide  circle  in  Carnarvonshire,  that  Mr.  Gryfiyth's  will  had 
been  executed  under  a  very  strange  mistake ;  but  that  the  innocent 
usurper,  known  as  Miss  Roberts,  had  appealed  to  the  heir-at-law 
to  rescue  her  out  of  her  afflicting  position ;  and  that  he,  not  behiod 
her  in  an  upright  generosity,  had  arranged  matters  very  justly  and 
reasonably. 

Having  read  this,  M'Quantigan  put  aside,  ouce  and  for  good, 
any  further  idea  of  thrusting  himself  on  Eva.  He  was  quite  dis- 
posed,  on  his  own  account,  to  become  her  enemy ;  and  horrid  pur- 
poses, which  were  to  attain  a  fixed  shape  by-and-by,  already  floated 
indistinctly  before  him.  It  must  be  remembered  diat  this  man  had 
not  only  been  a  criminal  before  the  law ;  he  came  of  a  race  by 
whom  the  sanctity  of  human  life  is  held  in  little  account.  We  do 
not  speak 'of  his  being  an  Irishman,  but  of  his  being  an  Orangeman. 
[Since  we  began  to  .write  this  story,  some  Liverpool  Orangemen 
have  shown  their  respect  for  the  Decalogue  by  threatening  the  life 
of  a  bishop  on  Sunday  !] 

The  blood  of  Mrs.  Ferrier's  new  ally  had  run,  for  several  gene- 
rations, in  the  veins  of  men  to  whom  the  life  of  every  Romanist 
was  a  little  less  sacred  than  that  of  a  wolf.    The  brutal  ascendancy 
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I  contiiYed  to  meet  her,  as  if  by  accident,  that  very  daj;  and  in  qoite  an 
innocent  manner,  I  mentioned  the  observatory.  However,  I  talked  about 
North  Wales,  as  you  desired ;  and  she  let  fsJl  that  she  had  stayed  a  short 
time  near  Carnarvon;  she  mentioned  a  place  which  (to  spell  it  as 
pronounced)  is  called  '  Thlinbuthlin,'  but  which  she  was  so  obliging  as  to 
spell  for  me,—*  Double  L,  Y,  N,  B,  double  U,  double  L,  Y,  N.'  This  I 
wrote  down, — laughingly,  of  course — ^before  her,  own  eyes.  She  also 
mentioned  a  place  called  'Tremallyoc.'  I  could  see  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  respecting  her  adventures  in  those  places,  of  which  it  did  not  suit  her 
ladyship  to  speak.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  go  and  inquire  there.  It 
should  be  no  manner  of  expense  to  you.  I  suppose  Miss  March  intends 
to  keep  her  foolish  pretensions  to  herself  and  the  servant,  until  some 
opportunity  offers ;  until,  for  instance,  Mr.  Herbert  Campion  comes  home, 
— in  about  a  month's  time.  So,  you  see,  we  may  find  time  to  tiip  her  up 
beforehand.  It  was  good  of  you,  dearest  Murphy,  to  answer  my  letter  so 
quickly,  and  to  enter  so  warmly  into  my  troubles.  But  I  was  sure  you 
would.    I  shall  never  forget  you,  be  my  fate  what  it  will, 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"Emma  VABNisa," 

**  P.S. — ^As  you  seem  to  have  some  idea  that  you  know  Miss  March,  I 
win  briefly  describe  her  to  you.  As  I  said  before,  she  is  somewhat  stout. 
She  has  'golden  brown'  hair;  large  (unpleasantly  large)  brown  eyes; 
a  really  good  complexion  (fair),  but  with  a  great  deal  too  much  colour  in 
her  cheeks.     She  has  a  dashing  boldness  of  manner  that  some  people  like." 

This  letter  fully  established  the  identity  which  had  appeared  to 
Mr.  M*Qiiantigan  a  likely  thing,  from  the  moment  that  Mrs. 
Ferrier  had  mentioned  Eva  under  the  name  of  Miss  March.  To 
Mrs.  Ferrier,  therefore,  he  at  once  betook  himself,  still  keeping  his 
resolution  to  tell  her  less  or  more  of  the  truth,  as  the  great  principle 
of  expediency  might  appear  to  dictate.  He  found  her  eager  to  see 
him  as  before,  and  this  time  he  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  eagerness.  He  did  not  ptirpose  telling  her  that  Eva 
was  assuming  kindred  with  the  Campion  family.  If  she  heard  of 
such  claims,  and  were  led  to  believe  them,  there  would  at  once  be 
an  ending  of  her  great  objection  to  Eva  as  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
a  consequent  ending  of  any  profit  to  be  gained  by  him  in  preventing 
the  marriage.  Of  course,  the  first  question  she  asked  Jiim  was, 
whether  he  could  favour  her  with  any  news.  His  answer  was, 
that  he  had  discovered  (after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  inquiring, 
he  said,)  that  Eva  was  living  at  Chelford,  in  Somersetshire,  under 
her  assumed  name  of  Miss  March,  and  (he  also  gatiiered)  '*  up  to 
her  old  tricks." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  M*Quantigan!  Up  to  her  old  tricks?  Leading 
foolish  people  to  believe  in  her,  and  setting  families  at  variance,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  V\ 
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''Madam,  that's  just  what  I  hear  entirely.  The  friend  and 
relation  who  writes  to  me,  tells  me  that  this  Miss  March  has  got 
into  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  and  is  trying  to  wheedle  her  out  of  all 
her  property," 

"Just  what  I  should  expect,  Mr  M'Quantigan!  I  grieve  to 
say  it, — just  what  I  should  expect.  I  think  that  old  lady,  who- 
ever she  is,  ought  to  be  cautioned  at  once." 

"We  must  be  careful  how  we  act,  my  dear  madam.  That  girl 
is  more  artful  than  you  would  ever  believe." 

"  Believe  !  There's  scarcely  any  wickedness  that  I  should  not 
believe  of  her,  and  I  know,  but  too  well,  that  she's  just  the  most 
artful  creature  in  existence." 

And  Mrs.  Ferrier  thought  within  herself,  what  a  blessing  it  was 
that  she  had  persuaded  Richard  to  promise  a  certain  delay  in 
marrying.  He  would  evade  the  promise,  no  doubt  of  it.  He  would 
find  some  quibble,  whereby  to  escape.  But  it  had  prevented  his 
taking  Miss  March  to  wife  at  once.  He,  probably,  would  defer 
the  crowning  folly  until  January ;  and  before  then  this  wicked 
young  woman,  unconscious,  very  likely,  how  closely  she  was 
watched,  would  get  herself  into'some  scrape,  not  to  be  forgiven  by 
even  the  deluded  Richard. 

We  may  just  observe  that  Mrs.  Ferrier  and  her  ally  now  always 
spoke  of  Eva  as  Miss  March,  thereby  avoiding  confusion. 

"She's  so  artful,"  assented  M'Quantigan  to  the  lady's  last 
remark,  "  that  I  feel  sure  and  certain  she  must  be  nothing  better 
than  a  Papist  in  disguise." 

"Well,  indeed,  Mr.  M'Quantigan!  I  wonder  that  idea  never 
before  struck  me.  Yes,  certainly,  I  should  really  think  she  must 
be  a  female  Jesuit." 

"  And  ought  we  to  be  particular  in  dealing  with  such  people 
as  that,  Mrs.  Ferrier  ?  Is  it  right  to  apply  ordinary  rules  to  our 
method  of  getting  rid  of  such  enemies  to  society  ?" 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  We  must, 
when  we  have  such  wicked  people  to  deal  with,  do  many  things 
which,  in  themselves,  are  very  painful.  Have  you  told  me  sJl 
that  your  correspondent  tells  you  about  this  wretched,  abandoned 
girll" 

"  Pretty  nearly,  Mrs.  Ferrier.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  show  you 
the  letter.     But  it  contains  one  or  two  little  matters  of  busings 
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poor  old  lady !  I  really  don't  feel  easy  when  I  think  what  that 
girl  may  be  doing  to  her.     Bobbing  her  may  not  be  the  worst." 

**  She  just  deserves  to  be  hanged,  Mrs.  Ferrier.*' 

**  Well,  indeed,  you're  not  far  wrong,  Mr,  M'Quantigan.  Oh, 
I  would  give  myself  to  be  hanged ;  I  would  be  hanged  over  and 
over  again,  rather  than  my  foolish  son  should  marry  this  in&mous 
creature." 

Mr.  M'Quantigan  waited  a  second  orjtwo ;  then  looked  at  her 
very  eagerly,  and  spoke  slowly : — 

**Then,  Mrs.  Ferrier;  you  really  would  do  something,  and 
risk  something,  to  make  this  marriage  that  you  dread  impossible?" 

**  That  I  would,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  I  beseech  you,  accept  my 
assurance  in  the  fullest  and  strongest  sense.  If  you  hesitate  to  do 
so,— I  told  you  before  I  had  a  little  money  at  my  disposal ;  well, 
then,  I  will  place  £400  in  your  hands,  and  consider  myself  your 
debtor  over  and  above  for  life,  if  you  can  contrive  to  make  this 
marriage  an  impossible  one." 

**  It  shall  be  done,  Mrs.  Ferrier !  It  shall  all  be  done !  You 
want  to  feel  yourself  safe  in  all  the  time  to  come,  and  not  only  for 
the  present  1" 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,  Mr.  M*Quantigan.  I  want  to  have  matters 
so  arranged  that  this  marriage  cannot  be.  I  think  it  can  be  done, 
but  only  by  an  extreme  course,  and  that  extreme  course,  I  think, 
we  are  justified  in  taking." 

"  We  are,  my  dear  madam.  But  would  you  wish  to  know  my 
plan  when  I  have  had  time  to  settle  upon  it  ?" 

**  Why,  I  rather  think  no,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  I  will  leave  it 
all  in  your  hands,  and  shall  only  wish  to  be  assured  that  you  have 
fairly  succeeded." 

Two  possible  ways  occurred  to  her  in  which  the  gentleman 
might  earn  his  £400  at  her  hands.  He  might  pursue  his  old 
advantage  with  Miss  March  (as  understood  by  her  from  Mrs. 
Dowlas's  letter),  and  drive  her  into  a  marriage  with  himself,  or  he 
might  establish  a  watch  on  her  present  proceedings,  and  find  her 
out  in  some  sort  of  wickedness  which  would  overthrow  her 
character  beyond  every  chance  of  re-establishing  it.  Mrs.  Ferrier 
thought  that  she  should  be  fiir  hering  either  scheme,  rather  by  her 
ignorance  than  by  her  connivance. 

'*Then,"  presently  replied  her  Hibernian  ally,  **  you'll  never 
be  changing  your  mind  when  the  thing  is  done  ?  You'll  never  be 
for  finding  feult,  or  complaining  that  I've  gone  too  far  for  youl" 

**  Pray  do  not  suspect  me  of  any  such  ungrateful  feelings,  Mr. 
M'Quantigan.  As  I  said  before,  I  give  up  every  other  considera- 
tion  to  this  one.  And  now,  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  if  you  remember,  I 
was  to  show  you  some  papers  connected  with  this  wret 
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woman.  You  will  see  how  she  first  became  acquainted  whh  our 
family,  and  what  a  very  different  return  we  deserved  from  her  from 
that  which  she  is  actually  making.  And  you'll  also  see-  how  she 
came  to  find  her  real  relations — fiiose  people  in  North  Wales." 

And  Mrs.  Ferrier  opened  her  drawer,  and  took  out  her  brother- 
in-law's  famous  narrative,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Dowlas  had  written  to  her  from  Llynbwllyn.  These  documents  she 
put  into  Mr.  M*Quantigan's  hands ;  and,  with  them,  he  returned  to 
his  temporary  home. 

They  would  have  been  much  more  interesting  to  him  to  read, 
only  that  he  knew  already  how  much  of  their  contents  had  been 
founded  on  a  serious  mistake.  The  most  interesting  point  was  the 
singular  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Campion  in  the  history.  That 
circumstance  might,  indeed,  have  suggested  to  Eva  the  idea  of 
claiming  to  be  Mr.  Campion's  daughter.  But  she  had  given  great 
proof  of  her  sincerity  in  dius  claiming.  She  had  abandoned  the  ample 
fortune  which  was  hers  as  the  daughter  of  Susanna  Roberts.  Bitter 
enemy  of  Eva's,  though  he  was,  and  strongly  as  his  interests 
inclined  him  to  injure  her  to  the  utmost,  he  did  her  justice  in  this 
respect.     He  believed  that  she  was  no  impostor  at  all. 

On  the  following  day  (Wednesday,  the  24th),  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Varnish,  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Emua, — My  great  regard  for  you  has'led  me  to  make'inquiries 
about  tills  Miss  March,  and  now,  to  be  very  candid  with  you, — if  you  widi 
to  i»t>tect  yourself  from  her,  you  must  be  prepared  for  the  strongest 
measures.  You  had  better  put  away  all  thought  of  ridding  yom-self  of  her 
by  convicting  her  of  being  an  impostor.  I  have  the  very  strongest 
reasons  for  believing,  that  if,  indeed,  she  be  not  the  other  Mr.  Campion'p 
daughter,  she  tcill  succeed  in  making  it  appear  so.  Now,  my  dear  Emma,  out 
of  old  friendship,  I  am  willing  to  help  you  in  this  most  serious  difficulty ; 
for,  as  you  justly  forebode,  if  these  claims  are  once  established,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  elder  brother  will  re-assume  his  position;  and  Deverington 
Hall,  if  it  continue  your  home  at  all,  will  never  have  you  for  its  mistress. 
Now,  I  will  not  suppose  you  such  a  fool,  Emma^  that  you  will  allow  a  small 
scruple  to  bar  you  out  of  such  very  good  prospects.     I  repeat,  that  I  am 
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Of  course,  desirous  as  I  am  of  securing  my  threatened  proq>ects,  I  could 
not  venture  on  any  such  perilous  step  as  you  seem  to  hint  at.  And  you 
must  be  mocking  me,  to  propose  any  such  thing.  If  the  story  be  true,  as 
you  really  appear  to  believe,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  lead  this  wretdied 
life  of  dependence,  until  I  die.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  it  fi'om  the  very  beginning.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  given  as  much  time 
and  trouble  to  the  fitting  myself  for  a  good  situation,  as  I  have  to  concealing 
my  unfitness,  I  might  have  been  happy  and  thriving  in  a  humble  way,  and 
have  had  no  secrets  to  burden  me.  This  would  have  been  a  useful  reflection 
to  me  ten  years  ago ;  but  it  can  profit  me  little  now.  I  must  sink  or 
swim,  as  the  waters  run,  having  drifted  out  of  reach  of  the  shore.  It 
appears  as  if  I  must  sink ;  for  I  cannot  remain  long  with  this  family  in  my 
present  capacity,  and  another  comfortable  situation  it  may  be  hard  to  find. 
So,  thank  you,  dear  Murphy,  for  your  readiness  to  help  me ;  but.  I  dare 
not  accept  such  help  as  you  appear  to,  propose.'' 

"  Your  still  loving, 

«  Emma.'* 

r 

Mr.  Murphy  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  this  letter.  Much 
as  Miss  Varnish  dreaded  the  idea  of  disappointment  and  poverty, 
she  dreaded  the  thought  of  crime  still  more.  It  suited  M'Quan- 
tigan  to  have  her  believe  that,  in  her  interests  only  was  he  ready  to 
take  measures  against  Miss  March ;  and  he  began  to  consider,  since 
those  interests  were  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  her  scruples, 
whether  any  stronger  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  It  was  expedient  that  the  crime,  on  which  he  had  thoroughly 
determined,  should  be  committed  with  Miss  Varnish's  assistance. 
She  might  act  as  a  decoy  to  get  Eva  into  the  desirable  situation ; 
moreover,  she  might  prove  a  most  useful  scapegoat,  should  after 
suspicions  arise,  to  bear  the  weight  of  any  accusation.  He  knew 
the  heart  of  this  woman.  She  loved  him,  and  would  hate  any 
rival.  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  strangely  imagined  him  to  be  the  lover  of 
of  Miss  March.  If  Miss  Varnish  could  be  innoculated  with  the  same 
idea,  her  languid  jealousy  of  Eva  might  be  stirred  into  a  jealousy 
very  different  in  its  origin  and  kind.  And  this  brought  our  Irish- 
man  to  another  matter ;  how  had  Mrs.  Ferrier  been  led  into  that 
strange  mistake  of  imagining  that  he  had  stood  in  such  a  relation- 
ship  with  Eva  ?  He  put  the  two  things  together,  and  began  to  see 
a  way  of  compassing  his  evil  end  by  taking  them  together.  On 
Monday,  the  29th  of  the  month,  he  again  visited  Mrs.  Ferrier,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who,  or  what,  had  inspired  her  with  so 
mis^iken  a  notion,  and  of  following  up  a  plan  which  will  be  shown 
in  his  own  conversation. 

Mrs.  Ferrier,  after  some  little  pressing  'on  his  own  side,  put 
into  his  hand  the  letter  she  had  received,  almost  a  month  before, 
-from  Mrs.  Dowlas.  That  letter,  as  we  know,  alluded  to  Mr. 
M'Quantigan  in  terms  not  the  most  respectful.     But  Muiphy  was> 
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only  too  thankful  to  the  writer  for  havmg  failed  to  identify  hmr 
with  Bryan  O'CuUamore,  well  known  by  her  in  former  days  at 
Liverpool.  He  grinned  to  himself  as  he  read  the  letter  over  * '  Now^ 
bless  your  sweet  disposition,  my  dear,"  he  said  internally,  "that 
is  sure  to  think  the  worst  of  everybody  at  all  times, — I  recognise 
the  charitable  heart  of  my  good  and  dear  sister  Jane.  Anybody 
less  prompt  at  thinking  evil  would  have  pounced  upon  the  truth. 
Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  not  doing  so.'* 

Then  he  returned  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Ferrier.  *'I  do  assure 
you,  ma'am,"  he  said,  **  that  if  anything  was  not  as  it  should  be,. 
Miss  March,  and  not  I,  was  in  the  wrong." 

**  That  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  But 
tell  me — I  am  fearftdly  anxious  to  know — ^how  are  you  getting  on 
in  the  matter  which  I  have  so  much  at  heart  ?" 

**  Why,  to  be  candid  with  you,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  not  very  well.  I 
was  telling  you,  the  other  day,  that  I  had  a  friend  near  Chelford, 
who  had  seen  Miss  March.     Perhaps  you  remember  ?" 

**I  am  very  little  likely  to  forget,  Mr.  M'Quantigan;  and  I 
certainly  remember  very  well." 

**  My  friend,  as  I  told  you,  had  conceived  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
the  young  woman.  But — ^there's  no  setting  bounds  to  her  tricks- 
she  has  actually  had  the  address  to  gain  my  friend — a  good,  but 
rather  simple  sort  of  lady — to  gain  her  to  her  own  side.  And  Miss 
Varnish,  that  is  my  esteemed  friend's  name,  is  quite  persuaded  that 
she  has  been  mistaken  ;  and,  as  amends  for  what  sha  thinks  to  have 
been  a  foolish  prejudice,  is  resolved  to  stand  by  her  against  all  her 
enemies.  And  if  anything  were  said  or  done  against  Miss  March, 
this  weak,  well-meaning  lady  would  be  down  upon  everybody  who- 
had  a  hand  in  it.  We  are  beaten,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  hopelessly  beaten ; 
imless  we  can  convince  this  good  soul  what  a  viper  she  is  warming 
in  her  bosom." 

Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear !  There  surely  is  some  witchcraft  in  the 
girl !  But  I'll  fight  her  to  the  utmost  extremity,  Mr.  M^Quantigan ; 
there  surely  must  be  a  way  of  opening  yoiu:  friend'i?  eyes." 
.    '*  You  can  do  it,  Mrs.  Ferrier.     I  doubt  whether  /could.'* 

**  I,  rather  than  you  \  I,  who  am  a  stranger  1" 

**Yes,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  and  I  will  freely  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
We  have  spoken  already  of — of  the  transient  influence  which  this 
deceiving  yoimg  woman  exercised  over  me.  The  matter  is  veiy 
freely  and  tersely  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Dowlas.  Now,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  delicate  matter  for  me  to* 
speak  of  this  ;  but  you,  if  you  would,  might  write  and  warn  Miss 
Varnish  against  the  friendship  she  seems  to  be  making;  and  yon 
might  enclose  Mrs.  Dowlas's  letter,  to  show  that  you  do  not  speak 
out  of  your  own  head.     The  letter  does,  indeed,  sp^ak  of  the  girl 
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as  *  Miss  Roberts/  but,  with  what  my  friend  already  knows,  she 
will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same." 

After  one  or  two  more  discussions  that  day,  Mrs.  Ferrier  agreed 
to  do  as  she  was  counselled';  and  on  the  morrow  it  was  done.  Her 
own  letter  to  Miss  Vamish  was  very  brief;  it  simply  consisted  in 
an  assurance  that  Miss  March  and  Miss  Roberts  were  one  and  the 
same,  and  in  a  caution  against  the  young  woman,  as  sure  to  repay 
the  purest  kindness  with  the  foulest  ingratitude.  M^Quantigan, 
meantime,  wrote  also  a  very  brief  note  to  the  same  lady.  He  told 
her  that,  of  course,  it  must  be  as  she  pleased  ;  his  desire  of  efficiently 
helping  her  continued  the  same.  He  was  not  greatlyjastonished  when, 
on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  October,  he  got  this  letter  from  bis  Emma  : — 

**  My  Dbas  Murphy, — ^You  are  very  right,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  have  any 
such  scruples.  Let  us  get  rid  of  her  in  any  way  we  can ;  only  let  me  know 
your  wishes,  and  I  will  take  any  trouble  and  run  any  risk  to  forward  them. 
I  control  myself,  and  keep  good  friends  with  her. 

«  Your, 

"Emma.** 

This  letter  was  answered  by  return  of  post.  And  one  or  two 
more  letters  passed  between  the  correspondents  in  the  course  of 
tho  next  week.  But,  instead  of  copying  them  here,  we  shall 
leave  them  to  be  discovered  in  the  events  which  were  now  being 
hurried  on  by  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  M'Quan- 
tigan  made  another  call  on  Mrs.  Ferrier.  It  was  the  fifth  of  his 
memorable  interviews  with  her.  One  interview  more — strange, 
awful,  and  threatening,  but  more  so  to  hhn  than  to  her — ^were 
tiiese  two  persons  destined  to  have,  and  then  they  were  to  see 
one  another  no  more. 

**Mrs.  Ferrier,*'  he  now  said,  **  I  have  made  up  my  mind — 
feeling  myself  justified  by  the  necessity — to  start  on  my  expedition 
to-morrow." 

"You  go — ^where,  Mr.  M*Quantigan  1" 

"  I  go,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  into  Somersetshire.  I  hope — to  put  a  long 
ending  to  all  your  troubles," 

*'  Oh,  I  pray  that  you  may'^be  successful,  Mr.  M'Quantigan !" 

'^  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  I  shall.  But  I  want  to  have  a  night 
in  London.  Or  I  am  not  sure" — and  he  lowered  his  voice — 
"whether  it  will  be  wise  to  go  the  most  direct  way." 

"Perhaps  not.  Well,  I  am  prepared,  over  and  above  what 
I  promised,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  your  journey." 

"  Could  you  let  me  have  twenty  pounds  at  once  ?" 

•'Yes,  if  I  have  as  much  in  the  house.  I  will  see."  The 
amount  was  found,  and  given  to  him.     "And  now,  Mr?.  Ferrier, 
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I've  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  my  correspondents  to  send  any  of  my 
letters,  after  to-day,  to  your  house  here ;  you  don't  object  V* 

**  Not  at  all,  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  oblige 
you  in  any  way." 

•*  There's  a  friend  of  mine,  just  written  a  pamphlet  exposing 
the  Jesuits.  You'd  do  me  a  favour,  my  dear  madam,  if  you'd  read 
and  recommend  it.  It'll  reach  you,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  to-morrow, 
or  Monday.  It'll  come,  very  likely,  in  a  common  envelope, 
addressed  to  me — pray  open  it !    And  now,  good-bye ! " 

**  Good-bye,  Mr.  M*Quantigan!  and  I  trust,  when  we  meet 
again,  you  will  have  to  congratulate  me." 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Or  it  may  reach  youjthrough  the  papers 
beforehand.     Good-bye  1"  and  he  was  gone. 

And  now,  for  the  very  first  time,  it  did  occur  to  Mrs.  Ferrier 
that  she  might  have  trusted  this  man  too  far.  The  idea  did  cross 
her,  coudd  he  intend  cutting  the  knot  by  any  sort  of  crime  ?  Then 
she  reflected  that  it  was  a  little  absurd  to  transfer  the  ideas  of 
another  age  and  country  to  the  secure  and  self-restrained  society 
in  which  she  lived  and  moved  herself.  Doubtless,  if  the  Irishman 
talked  as  if  violence  were  meditated,  it  was  but  his  rough  and 
downright  way  of  putting  matters.  That  wicked  Miss  March  was 
vulnerable  enough  by  moral  weapons.  There  could  be  no  reason 
for  assailing  her  with  any  act  which  would  put  her  enemies  in  the 
wrong.  Mrs.  Ferrier  need  not,  and  would  not,  vex  herself  with 
any  such  ridicTilous  fancies. 

But  the  next  day  was  to  her  an  anxious  and  tiresome  Sunday. 
A  certain  dread  of  being  alone  crept  over  her ;  and  in  the  aftCTnoon 
she  took  a  fly,  and  drove  to  call  on  an  invalid  firiend  at  Warwick, 
proposing  to  remain  for  the  night  in  that  firiend's  house ;  and  her 
company  was  gladly  and  readily  accepted.  It  was  drawing  towards 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  (Monday)  when  she  got  back  to 
her  house  at  Leamington.  On  her  table  was  lying  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  M'Quantigan.  But  the  transparency  of  the  envelope  dis- 
played some  printed  characters  inside.  It  was  surely  the  pamphlet 
which  Mr.  Murphy  had  told  her  to  expect,  and  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  asked  her  to  read.  She  had  not  much  desire  to  read  it ; 
but  anything  was  welcome  which  could  afford  some  diversion  to  her 
thoughts.  So  she  at  once  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  got  at  the 
contents  of  it 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  pamphlet.  The  printed  paper 
appeared  as  if  cut  out  of  a  newspaper.  On  the  side  she  first  saw 
were  several  firagmentary  advertisements.  She  turned  it  round,  and 
read  on  the  reverse.  It  entirely  consisted  of  one  paragraph,  and 
these  were  the  words : — 

"  Fatal  AccmENT  from  Chlcrofobm. — On  Monday4ast,  an  mquest 
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was  held  at  the  "  Three  Screws'*  Tavern,  in  Camden  Town,  on  the  body  of  a 
joung  woman,  of  the  name  of  Mary  Smith.  It  i^pears  that  the  unfor- 
tunate deceased  suffered  frequently  from  neuralgia ;  and  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  relief  from  chloroform.  On  the  fatal  night  she  seemingly 
imbibed  an  overdose  of  the  dangerous  preparation,  and  thereby  met  her 
nntimely  death.  An  open  bottle  of  chloroform  was  found  beside  her  bed. 
The  medical  man  in  attendance  deposed  that  any  quantity  of  this 
amesthetic,  beyond  a  limited  amount,  would  infallibly  kill  the  inhaler  of  it.  • 
Verdict — ^Accidental  Death.*' 

With  feelings  she  never  could  have  analysed  up  to  her  dying 
day,  Mrs.  Ferrier  took  hold  of  the  letter,  which  the  envelope  had 
also  contained ;  for  a  letter,  though  not  a  long  one,  it  proved  to  be. 
Thus  was  it  written : — 

"  DsABEST  Murphy, — I  think  there  will  be  time  for  you  to  receive  this 
before  you  start  from  Leamington.  I  send  you  a  very  comfoiling  and 
encouraging  extract,  which  has  caught  my  eye  in  a  newspaper.  It  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  means  devised  by  us.  Rely  on  my  having  aU  ready.  To 
make  all  sure,  I  will  just  recapitulate  the  directions  already  given.     Stop, 

on  your  way  from  Bridgewater,  h^ore  you  come  to  the  gi-eat  gates  of  D 

Hall,  at  a  gate  in  the  wood.  Enter  inside  (it  is  never  locked) ;  turn  into  a 
by-path — first  turning  on  the  right ;  that  will  take  you  to  a  door  in  a  wall, 
which  will  happen  to  be  unlocked.  Gro  into  the  garden,  turn  to  the  right, 
and  you  wiU  find  yourself  in  front  of  the  house.  Enter  by  a  glass  door,  at 
which  you  will  see  a  hght ;  go  through  a  vestibule,  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  and 
the  very  first  door  (on  the  left  hand)  will  be  ike  door.  She  will  certainly 
come  here  on  Monday,     Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  see  you. 

"Tour's 

«E." 

And  now  there  burst  upon  Mrs.  Ferrier's  mind,  in  all  its  appall, 
ing  certainty,  the  knowledge  that  a  great  and  dreadful  crime  was  on 
the  very  brink  of  its  accomplishment,  and  that  she  stood  in  the  posi- 
tion of  instigator  and  first  contriver  of  it. 

Eva  was  to  be  murdered — ^murdered  that  very  night,  in  a  way 
which  would  make  it  appear  that  she  had  died  by  her  own  incaution. 
Fearful,  in  that  moment,  were  the  thoughts  of  Eva's  xmrelenting, 
but  not  designedly  cruel  enemy.  And  her  thoughts — ^when  first  she 
awoke  from  the  black  stupor  into  which  that  awful  letter  had  cast 
her — her  thoughts  took  shape  in  the  conviction  not  to  be  resisted 
by  her  :   '*  A  few  hours  will  make  me  a  murderer !" 

Yes,  indeed ;  no  way  of  escape  appeared.  The  shadow  of  that 
night,  in  which  the  horrid  deed  was  to  be  done,  was  descending  on 
the  earth  already ;  and  the  murderers  and  their  victim  were  very 
far  away.  Murderers !  But  how  could  she  exempt  herself  from 
the  fearful  title?  True  it  was,  she  had  never  desired,  never 
intended,  a  crime  like  this.  In  her  utmost  anger  against  Eva,  such 
an  idea  had  never  crossed  her  brain  for  one  instant.     But  sl^e  could 
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not,  on  that  plea,  account  herself  excusable  now.  On  parting  with 
M*Quantigan  two  days  before,  it  had  struck  her  that  he  talked  like 
one  who  had  some  lawless  enterprise  in  hand.  Now,  she  only  mar- 
velled that  his  whole  design  had  not  been  patent  to  her  thoughts  at 
once.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  it  would  have  been,  but  that 
her  one  idea  had  driven  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  reason. 
She  had  given  an  evil  spirit  dominion  over  her ;  and  it  was  going 
to  cast  her  down  into  an  abyss  of  blood.  Would  anybody,  know- 
ing  how  all  had  happened,  account  her  scatheless  of  the  murder? 
Could  she  venture  to  declare  as  much  of  herself  1  What  knowledge 
had  she  of  this  Irishman,  that  she  should  have  given  him  a 
confidence  hardly  to  be  exceeded  if  he  had  indeed  been  her 
husband  1  Had  he  not  given  her  ample  warning  ?  At  all  events, 
how  deceitful  and  dangerous  a  character  was  his !  Would  any 
woman,  unless  carried  away  by  passion,  have  treated  with  him 
after  the  ridiculous  presumption  with  which  her  first  advances  had 
at  first  inspired  him  ?  Had  she  not  outraged  all  womanly  feeling? 
And  could  she  plead  any  womanly  honesty,  as  entitling  her  to 
claim  acquittal  firom  the  awful  charge  which  might  shortly  be 
brought  against  her  ? 

She  started  to  her  feet.  Was  there  anything  now  to  be  done  ? 
Could  she,  at  this  supreme  moment,  interfere  1  and,  if  so — ^how  ? 
Should  she  telegraph  to  Miss  March,  and  warn  her  ?  Miss  March, 
by  this  time,  was  probably  a  guest  at  that  house  in  which  the 

murder  was  to  be  done.    And  that  house  she  only  knew  as  *'  D ■ 

Hall."  By  the  description  of  it  in  the  letter,  it  was  probably  a 
place  of  some  distinction ;  and  any  one  living  at  Bridgewater,  from 
which,  apparently,  it  was  not  very  distant,  would  guess  at  once, 
most  likely,  what  was  the  house  intended.  Mrs.  Ferrier  turned  to 
the  postmark  of  the  letter.  Not  Bridgewater,  but  Chelford  yfas  the 
name  on  the  envelope.  In  fact,  although  Bridgewater  was  the 
proper  post-town,  Chelford  was  much  nearer.  And  Miss  Varnish, 
choosing  to  post  this  letter  with  her  own  hands,  had  chosen  the 
town  to  which  she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  going. 

If  Mrs.  Ferrier  could  get  to  Bridgewater,  she  might  find  this 
Hall,  which  must  lay  between  Bridgewater  and  Chelford,  and  pre- 
vent the  crime  which  would  brand  her  name  with  infamy,  and  her 
soul  with  guilt,  through  a  stretch  of  uncounted  ages.  Could  it  be 
done  ?  Great  wonders  of  travelling  were  now  to  be  done.  She 
hastily  rang  the  bell.     The  servant  appeared. 
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The  girl  was  not  backward  in  obeying.  Mrs.  Ferrier  went 
upstairs,  and  hastily  assumed  her  doak  and  bonnet,  and  popped  all 
the  money  in  her  desk  into  her  pocket.  It  was  not  much ;  for  Mr. 
M'Quantigan  had  taken  twenty  pounds  from  her  when  they  parted 
on  the  Saturday.  She  was  standing  before  the  front  door  of  her 
Iiouse,  when  Susan  came  running  home. 

**  Oh !  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I — ran  all  the  way  as  hard  as  I 
<x>uld,  but  the — ^bank — ^was  shut  already — some  time,  the  people 
said.  It  must  have  been — quite  closed  before  you  sent  me,  ma'am. 
Here  is  the — cheque,  ma'am." 

**  What  am  I  to  do  ?  But  give  me  the  cheque ;  some  of  the 
tradesmen  may  be  able  to  let  me  have  the  money.  Susan,  good- 
bye ;  you've  been  a  good  servant.  Think  as  well  of  your  wretched 
mistress  as  you  can.     You  will  very  likely  never  see  me  again." 

And  off  Mrs.  Ferrier  hastened,  leaving  the  girl,  so  lately  breath- 
less with  exertion,  now  breathless  again  with  astonishment.  When 
her  mistress  had  turned  out  of  sight,  she  went  indoors  again, 
and  told  the'cook  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  poor  mistress  had  gone 
out  of  her  wits  with  all  the  worry  she  had  had.  And  sure  and 
certain,  the  almanack  said  that  it  was  to  be  full  moon  that  very 
day. 

Meantime,  the  lady,  who  might,  indeed,  have  envied  those 
unhappy  ones  whose  feiculties  have  deserted  them,  contrived,  from 
one  or  two  of  her  tradesmen,  to  obtain  the  money  so  fearfuUyJwanted. 
Then  she  hurried  to  the  railway-station,  and  stated  her  desire  to 
have  a  special  train,  which,  in  the  quickest  possible  manner,  should 
take  her  as  far  as  Bridgewater.  At  Chelford,  she  quickly  disco- 
Tered,  there  was  no  station  at  all.  After  a  delay,  that  implied  no 
&ult  in  the  arrangements,  but  which  was  agonising  when  she 
thought  how  precious  was  her  time,  the  engine  was  made  ready, 
and  she  had  the  relief  of  feeling  that  she  was  progressing  towards 
a  possible  deliverance  from  her  horrible  position.  The  officials,  who 
knew  her  by  name,  supposed  that  a  summons  from  some  sick  friend 
— ^possibly  the  captain,  her]  son — ^had  induced  this  agitated  and 
sudden  journey. 

Her  tradesmen  had  been  well  aware  that  she  was  likely  to 
have  money  in  the  Leamington  Bank.  Money  in  the  bank,  indeed ! 
The  four  hundred  pounds,  which  that  monster  MQuantigan  might 
shortly  claim  from  her  as  the  promised  wages  of  murder,  were 
awaiting  his  announcement  that  no  more  was  to  be  dreaded  from 
Ifiss  March. 

The  train  shrieked  on.  The  light  of  day  faded;  and  the 
unhappy  woman,  alone  (as,  indeed,  she  had  never  been  alone  before), 
was  able  to  think  of  all  the  woe,  never,  it  might  be,  to  know  an 
ending,  which  was  gathering  darkly  upon  her.     She  saw  Eva  dying 
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— dying  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  of  whose  violence,  she  be- 
lieved, she  was  the  only  cause  and  contriver.  She  foresaw  the  heart- 
broken  misery  of  Bichard,  and  of  the  hatred  into  which  his  love 
towards  herself  would  then  turn.  What  even  if  her  share  in  the 
matter  were  never  made  known  to  him  ?  What  if  the  doers  of  the 
deed  succeeded  in  their  apparent  design  of  making  the  death  appear 
an  accidental  one?  Even  then  the  secret,  festering  in  her  own 
bosom,  would  render  her  miserable  and  guilty  for  evermore  whenever 
she  saw  or  thought  of  Richard.  But  she  had  a  strong  persuasion 
that  things  woidd  be  worse  than  this.  How  many  a  murder,  con- 
trived  with  all  possible  skill,  had  been  detected,  and  laid  bare  to 
the  stroke  of  justice  I  And  was  it  not  very  likely  that,  in  this 
case,  the  watchful  suspicion  of  a  lover  would  peer  through  the 
disguises  with  which  this  crime  was  to  be  so  surely  shrouded. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  had  no  subject  wherewith  to  divide  or  distract  her 
dreadful  thoughts.  The  feelings  which  an  hour  before  had  been  so 
intense  in  her,  had  now  died  out  altogether.  The  thought  that  a 
very  few  hours  might  make  her  a  murderess,  had  burnt  up  every 
other  fear  or  feeling  within  her.  What  now,  to  her,  was  the  dread 
of  her  son's  foolish  marriage  1  What  even  were  the  fsucts  which, 
artfully  tendered  for  her  acceptance,  had  set  poor  Eva  in  the  light 
of  an  adventuress  of  the  very  worst  class  ?  Mrs.  Ferrier  now  con- 
sidered that,  while  her  own  suspicions  had  created  many  of  the 
facts,  she  had  accepted  many  more  on  the  witness  of  that  Irishman 
she  had  made  her  assistant.  And  what  credit  could  ever  be  due  to 
the  word  of  a  would-be  murderer  ? 

Mrs.  Ferrier  hardly  made  the  efifort  to  justify  herself  now.  She 
could  no  more  go  on  repeating  that  her  duty — ^ber  strict  duty — ^had 
led  her  into  the  design,  which  a  wicked  man,  unauthorised  by  herself^ 
was  going  to  bring  to  a  criminal  issue.  Self-delusion  was  gone  ; 
and  only  self- tormenting  remained.  What  duty  could  she  verily 
plead?  The  meditated  marriage  might  have  been  imprudent, 
disastrous,  disgraceful.  It  might  have  been  her  actual  duty  very 
seriously  to  remonstrate  with  her  son.  But,  she  now  saw  very  well, 
it  could  never  be  her  duty  to  carry  her  opposition  further.  The 
captain  was  of  age ;  and  reason,  revelation,  and  law,  which  all 
combine  in  placing  children  under  the  control  of  their  parents,  as 
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journey,  and  endeavoured  to  hope  that  she  might  not  yet  be  too 
late.  It  was  not  certain  that  she  would.  The  Leamington  station- 
master  had  informed  her  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  started,  he  should 
telegraph  on  to  Birmingham;  and  that  the  Birmingham  official 
would,  at  her  desire,  also  telegraph  on  to  Bristol. 

By  thus  making  known  her  want  beforehand,  she  might  save 
some  material  delay.  If  nothing  imtoward  occurred  it  was  likely 
she  might  arrive  at  Bridgewater  by  ten.  Possessed  of  this  infor- 
mation, Mrs.  Ferrier  tried  calmly  to  consider  whether  she  might 
succeed  in  finding  Miss  March  before  the  crime  were  irrevocably 
done.  She  might  hope  to  get  to  Bridgewater  two  hours  before 
midnight.     Before  twelve  o'clock  it  was  hardly  probable  that  the 

wicked  atrocity  would  be  performed.     **  D Hall,*'  it  might  be 

hoped,  would  prove  not  beyond  a  two  hours*  journey  from  Bridge- 
water.  The  night  would  be  favoured  wifh  a  full  moon,  and 
promised  to  be  remarkably  clear.  How  did  this  unhappy  woman 
pray  that  nothing  unforeseen  might  hinder  her. 

The  train  shrieked  on.  Warwickshire  was  left  £bu:  away,  and 
she  was  carried  towards  the  southerly  regions  of  England.  All 
the  little  stoppages  and  hindrances  of  her  journey  we  need  not  here 
note  down.  For  her,  a  life  of  torment  was  comprehended  in  every 
one  of  them ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  course  of  her  progress  was 
timed  well,  and  little  interruption  befel  her.  It  is  a  greater 
marvel  that  her  senses  did  not  wholly  desert  her ;  but  on  reaching 
Bridgewater,  a  very  few  minutes  after  ten,  she  commanded  herself 
sufficiently  to  arrange  the  journey  that  lay  before  her  still.  If 
ladies  travelling  in  special  trains  are  not  entitled  to  special  atten- 
tion, we  should  wish  to  be  informed  what  manner  of  persons  are., 
Mrs.  Ferrier  found  the  station  authorities  at  Bridgewater  very  ready 
to  hear  and  answer  all  she  had  to  say. 

She  stood  on  the  now  quiet  platform.  The  station-clock 
declared  it  to  be  five  minutes  past  ten,  and  it  was  as  bright  a 
moonlight,  night  as  ever  an  English  October  beheld.  She  spoke  to 
the  person  who  had  opened  her  carriage-door. 

**I  am  in  the  greatest  agony  and  distress  possible.  I  have 
come — ^that  is,  I  have  found  myself  summoned  to  a  house  some- 
where near  Bridgewater,  and  I  only  know  that  its  name  begins 
with  a  D.,  and  that  it  is  somewhere  between  Bridgewater  and 
Chelfoid ;  nearer  Chelford,  I  understand — it  is  some  *  Hall. '  " 

**  A  *  Hall '  on  the  road  to  Chelford,  ma'am,  and  its  name  begin-^ 
ning  with  D.  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  might  be  Deverington 
Hall  that  you  want,  ma'am.  Perhaps  you  know  the  gentleman 
who  owns  it — ^a  Mr.  Campion,  ma'am  ?" 

**  Campion  !  no,  I  do  not  know  who  lives  there.  But  I  think, 
that,  very  likely,  it  is  the  place  I  want." 
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Again  that  name  of  Campion !  But  Mrs  Ferrier  had  matters 
of  life  and  death  before  her  now,  and  to  take  a  wrong  journey  would 
ruin  her  beyond  remedy. 

**  It's  of  the  utmost  importance — ^it's  more  to  me  than  my  own 
life,"  she  went  on,  **that  I  should  reach  this  place  before  mid- 
night !  Can  you  assure  me  that  it  is  the  same  ?  Pray  tell  me, 
is  there  a  wood  near  it  V* 

Her  informant  could  not  say ;  but  one  of  the  porters  was  able 
to  supply  the  needed  information.  Deverington  Hall  was  very 
thickly  planted  around  with  wood. 

**  And,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  all  you'can  about  it !  It  is 
entered  by  gates  opening  on  to  the  road  ?" 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is.  But  a  little  way  before  you  come  to  them 
there's  a  private  entrance  through  a  gate  into  the  wood,  and  thence 
into  the  ^urden,  ma'am.     That's  what^he  family  use." 

•*  It  is  the  same — ^it  must  be  the  same  !"  For  the  directions 
given  in  that  horrible^letter,  which  Mrs.  Ferrier  still  held  in  her 
possession,  exactly  tallied  with  this  man's  description. 

"  It  must  be  Deverington  Hall ;  there's  no  other  house  at  all 
like  it  between  here  and  Chelford,  ma'am,  I  very  well  know." 

**  Then  I  want  to  go,  as  quickly  as  I  can,  to  Deverington  Hall, 
and  I  will  give  any  sum  you  can  name,  to  be  speedy.  What  will 
be  my  quickest  way. 

**  If  you're  not  afraid  of  the  open  air,  ma'am,  a  gig  would  take 
ystr-ttlp  fastest." 

**  T^en  get  me  one,  I  implore  you.  How  longfwill'it  take  me 
to  get  liere?" 

**  That  depends  on  the  way  you  go,  ma'am."  And  the  con- 
veyance was  sent  for  at  once. 

Not  many  minutes  had  passed,  ere  the  gig  was  in  readiness, 
outside  the  station.  The  policeman  on  duty  assisted  Mrs.  Ferrier 
to  get  in,  and  the  station-master  brought  a  rug  for  her.  She  sate 
herself  down  by  the  driver. 

**  The  lady  wants  to  get  to  Deverington  Hall  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can  drive  her  there,"  said  the  policeman  to  the  other.      **  Can 
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Full   moon  ?   Yes— yes ;   full  moon  on  the  thirteenth— -t 


sure."  /^^ -— *^  ^ 

**  Then  ma'am  we  can  go  the  short  way,  as  you  wish  liL^^  >;r>'-^'^'  J 

"  Do,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  be  quick  I    How  long  wilK  it  take"*"     ^  ^^ 
us  to  get  there  r'  v;iSSOCV>.>^ 

**  Not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  ma'am ;  hardly  so 
much." 

••  Thank  God  for  that !"  and  off  they  drove.  And  Mrs.  Ferrier's 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  of  saving  the  girl  her  son  loved,  from  the 
terrible  fate  impending  over  her. 

She  could  arrive  at  Deverington  Hall  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  that  anything  before  that  hour  couUhave 
been  done.  She  threw  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  resolved  herself 
into  as  much  composure  as  was  possible  to  her. 

We  must  just  describe  the  way  by  which,  at  her  special 
instance,  Mrs.  Ferrier  was  being  carried  now.  For  a  mile  or  two 
it  lay  along  a  good  high  road.  Then  it  wound  through  over- 
hanging woods,  which  left  no  superfluous  light  aft  any  time.  But 
the  real  hindrance  consisted  in  about  the  last  mile  of  all.  That 
latest  stage  passed  through  an  open  common,  and  was  no  proper 
road  at  all.  The  common,  or  down,  was  broken  up  in  several 
places  with  gravel  pits,  and  other  excavations.  In  tolerable 
weather,  and  by  day,  or  by  a  strong  moonlight,  the  way  might 
•easUy  be  threaded.  In  the  dark  it  was  like  an  enchanted  ground, 
full  of  perils  at  every  step. 

They  drove  for  half-an-hour,  and  emerged  out  of  the  shadow 
-of  the  woods  aforesaid.  Only  that  stretch  of  common  lay  between 
them  and  the  woods  which  immediately  girdled  Mr.  Campion's 
mansion.  Mrs.  Ferrier,  absorbed  in  her  one  thought,  had  been 
silent  all  the  while.  Nor  had  the  driver  presumed  to  disturb  her. 
But  now  he  halted  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  open  ground,  and 
4x>ld  the  lady  that  the  night  was  darker  than  he  Had  ever  had  any 
idea  of ;  and  that  to  cross  the  common  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion entirely.     She  started  in  terror  at  his  words. 

**  Dark  ? — ^it  cannot  be !  Did  you  not  hear  it  was  a  full  moon ! 
^Why,  it  was  in  the  almanack  !" 

"Well,  ma'am,  whether  it  was  in  the  almanack,  or  no,  all  I 
can  say  is,  I  dont  see  it  here  I  Will  you  just  be  kind  enough  to 
Jook  yourself,  ma'am  ?" 

^e  threw  back  her  dark,  thick  veil,  and  looked  at  the  sky. 
Dark  it  was,  indeed.  What  had  happened  to  the  night?  Had 
clouds  come  over  the  heaven  ?  Clouds !  There  was  a  fiill  attend- 
^ance  of  stars  in  the  firmament ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  mustw  had 
included  all.  And  the  Milky  Way  was  th^re.  But  what  of  the 
:fall  moon  t    Mrs.  Ferrier  turned  her  eyes  to  the  quarteHn  wUph 
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tiba  Queen  of  Heaven  might  be  expected  to  show  herself,  and  then 
she  perceived  that  the  moon  was  totally  eclipsed. 

Totally  eclipsed !  Instead  of  the  round  of  shining  silver,  there- 
was  but  a  disc  of  rusty  red ;  and  stars  were  now  tixe  only  com- 
forters of  the  night  There  was  a  moment  in  which  Mrs.  Ferrier 
forgot  that  this  had  happened  in  the  course  of  the  heavwily  way,  and 
felt  as  if  the  very  skies  themselves  were  dooming  her  to  destruc- 
tion. That  awfiil  eclipse  might  take  away  her  hopes  for  ever. 
She  clasped  her  hands  in  anguish,  almost  as  if  beseeching  the  host 
of  heaven  to  give  her  the  light,  without  which  she  must  perish  tor 
ever.     Then  she  spoke  to  the  driver. 

^'  What,  then,  am  I  to  do  ?  Ij[remember  hearing,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  this  was  to  be.  But  other  matters  had  utterly  driven  it 
out  of  my  head.  Can  you  not  go  on?  Oh,  I  am  ruined  and 
wretched  for  ever  if  we  do  not  reach  theite  in  time !  I  implore  you 
go  on  if  you  can!" 

"Indeed,  ma* am,  I'm  really  most  sorry;  but  we  can't  We 
should  be  siure  to  roll  into  one  of  these  quarries  here  about." 

**  Gracious  heaven !  This  is  maddening !  Let  us  go  on  foot 
Let  us  walk !  I  will  give  you  any  money ;  the  whole  value  of  the 
horse  and  gig,  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  guide  me  across  as  quickly 
as  you  canV* 

"  It's  impossible,  I  do  assure  you,  ma'am.  Even  I,  who  have 
crossed  it  many  a  time  in  the  daylight,  couldn't  steer  my  way  now, 
aiaHo^you  it  would  be  out  of  the  question." 

*'  Tlbien  what  is  to  become  of  me  1  How  shall  I  ever  get  there? 
It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  more  than  of  life  and  deadi  I  What 
am  I  to  do?" 

*'  There's  but  one  way,  ma'am,  and  that  is  to  turn  back,  and 
get,  as  quickly  as  we  can,  into  the  other  road.  The  sooner  we 
start  the  better.  Instead  of  gaining  an  horn:,  we  shall  lose  about 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  we  had  better  lose  no  more  than  we  can 
help,  ma'am." 

it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to 
wait  where  they  were  imtil  the  moon  had  emerged  fix)m  her  eclipse ; 
but  to  keep  still  was  intolerable,  and  Mrs.  Ferrier  had  no  such 
accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy  as  could  assure  her  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  course.  She  told  the  driver  to  turn  back,  and  go  the  other 
and  more  circuitous  road.  She  would  have  urged  him  to  the 
utmost  speed,  only  that  would  have  endangered  an  entire  stoppage, 
and  a  worse  delay.  It  was  to  her  by  &r  the  most  agonising  hour 
of  all  that  terrible  evening.  It  seemed  as  if  the  crime  were  fated 
to  be  done.  Heaven  frowned  upon  her,  and  spumed  her  away 
from  being  the  instrument  of  hindering  it.  What  was  before  her 
now  ?    Woidd  it  all  become  known  ?    Would  the^orld  .believe  ia 
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her  innocence  ?  Surely,  no ;  and  in  this  life  too,  retribution,  even 
beyond  her  actual  deserts,  would  speedily  come  upon  her.  Oh,  if  it 
might  but  prove  that  she  came  not  too  late,  after  all !  What  thing 
in  life  could  ever  give  her  sorrow  again  ? 

Instead  of  being  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  nearer  one  than  twelve, 
when  the  gig  at  last  drew  up  before  the  gate  in  the  wood  near 
Deverington  Hall.  The  moon  was  shining  again,  though  partly 
overshadowed  still.  Mrs.  Ferrier  directed  the  man  to  wait.  She 
should  presently  return,  and,  possibly,  with  some  one  else  beside  her. 
She  entered  the  wood,  turned  down  the  by-path  to  the  right,  and 
was  soon  at  the  door  in  the  wall.  It  was  open,  indeed.  She  was 
soon  in  the  gardens,  and  turning  according  to  the  directions  of  that 
letter,  approached  the  Italian  gai-den  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
All  was  very  still.  Patches  of  reflected  moonshine  marked  out 
each  window  to  be  seen.  Not  thus  denoted,  however,  was  the 
French  window,  furthest  to  the  left  on  the  ground  floor.  A  light, 
Tinlike  the  pure  and  holy  radiance  of  the  moon,  was  shining  there 
from  within.  Mrs.  Ferrier  went  up  to  it  at  once.  She  found  it 
partly  open,  and — she  went  in.  The  lamp,  which  stood  on  a  bracket 
in  the  little  vestibule,  threw  its  yellow  light  on  a  staircase  beyond. 
In  the  track  of  that  light  she  went  on. 
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Ply  the  needle  and  bend  the  head, 

The  tapestry  of  life  must  be 
Coloured  with  many  a  curious  thread 

Of  ebon  and  ef  ivorie. 

Skeins  of  orange  and  purple  and  blue, 
First  take  and  'broider  into  flowers, 

Fair  types  of  those  sweet  ones  that  strew, 
The  pathway  of  our  earlier  hours ; 

With  here  and  there  a  sombre  thread. 
To  show  where  the  faint  shadows  fall. 

When,  truants  from  our  books,  we  fled 
To  loiter  in  the  hazel  dell ; 

Or  wandering  imder  woodlands  dim, 
Beside  the  trout-stream  quick  and  cool, 

In  learning  how  to  fish  or  swim, 
Neglected  lessons  taught  at  school ; — 

Ply  the  needle  and  bend  the  head. 
The  brightest  of  bright  colours  take. 

Amber  yet  moist  from  its  sea-bed, 
Violet  amethyst  and  lake ; 

Twining  them  into  beauteous  shapes. 
To  true-love  knots  and  hearts  akin, 

Roses  and  trellis- work,  where  grapes 
Hang  down  in  glossiness  of  skin ; 

Showing  the  seasons,  when  with  rare 
Fond  thoughts  our  pulses  danced  in  glee. 

And,  lit  by  love,  the  earth  shone  jEedr 
As  sunset  on  a  tropic  sea ; — 
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With  softest  wool  of  Afric's  dye, 

Memorials  make,  each  ehon  spot 
Will  tell  of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die, 

Of  Mends  whose  memories  serve  them  not. 

The  sweet  rosemary,  bitter  rue, 

Must  on  the  varied  web  appear, 
But  with  them  violets  of  rare  blue, 

White  lilies  such  as  martyrs  wear. 

Joining  the  beauteous  with  the  sad, 

As  rainbows  over  clouds  are  thrown, 
To  teach  that  God  would  have  us  glad, 

Despite  all  epitaphs  on  stone. 

Robert  Hannay. 
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'*  IVe  got  the  death  of  him,  sir !  Star  I  Standard!  here  is  it  is — 
One  penny !"  Such  was  the  ghastly  announcement  shouted  in  my 
ear,  one  evening  last  autumn,  a  few  hours  after  a  great  man  had 
gone  to  his  rest.  The  words  were  ferocious,  were  horrible  ;  but  the 
newsboy  knew  his  trade.  Other  boys  had  been  prowling  about 
with  merely  "  the  alarming  illness."  That  cry  had  worn  out. 
Here  was  the  actual  event.  Here  was  a  revival  of  excitement, 
and  the  vendor  of  the  news  was  moderate.  He  was  no  extortioner, 
he  merely  asked  the  ordinary  price — ^here  was  **  The  death  of  him," 
and  for  only  "  One  penny." 

The  newsboy  revels  in  creating  a  sensation.      Any  new  and 
startling  event  is  extra  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing  to  him.     He 
thrives  on  a  horrid  murder,  and  fattens  on  a  sanguinary  battle. 
War  brings  to  him  prosperity.       The  newsboy  knows  well  that  a 
weak  point  in  human  nature  is  a  love  of  stirring  novelty,  so  he 
strikes  home  with  his  announcements.     Where  is  it  I  have  read  the 
recommendation  of  a  delectable  piece  of  authorship  on  the  score  iJiat 
it  will  **  freeze  your  blood  ?"     People  like  to  have  their  blood  frozen 
by  the  congelating  process  of  sheer  horror.     It  is  a  luxiiry  not  often 
to  be  procured  in  tibese  degenerate  days.  We  do  not  travel  now  keep- 
ing  a  sharp  look  out  on  each  side  for  the  robber's  pointed  blimderbuss 
and  threatening  knife,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  a  ghost  story 
circulated  capable  of  enduring  even  a  schoolboy's  scrutiny.     Now 
that  the  German  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  Hyde  Park 
riots  at  an  end,  I  fear  the  writers  of  newspaper  placards  will  be 
rather  hard  put  to  it  for  appetising  annoimcements.     There  is  not 
at  the  moment  any  opportunity  for  that  free  play  and  brilliant  touch 
which  only  great   events   call  forth.       The    newsboy  will   again 
languish,  his  voice  will  weaken,  his  aspect  droop.  If  the  French  would 
but  come  over !  I  fancy  I  see  and  hear  the  newsboy  the  morning 
after  that  event.     I  see  his  face  beaming  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  good  time  having  arrived  at  last.     He  knows  his  value  now. 
"Landing  of   the  French  army!     Desperate  battle  at  Dover! 
Awful  loss !     Defeat  of  the  English !      Eapid  advance  of  the 
enemy!     One  penny!"     Great  would  be  the  newsboy's  triumph. 
And  if  the  foe  really  did  smilingly  present  himself  some  morning, 
say  at  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  at  Newington,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  little  refreshment  prior  to  paying  a  few  visits  in  the 
City,  my  impression  is  the  newsboy  would  be  about  the  last  person 
to  beat  a  retreat,  and  as  the  enemy  advanced,  he  would,  ever  and 
anon  catch  the  sounds  in  front  of  him, — *'  Awful  news !  Telegraph  I 
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Standard!  The  French  coming  up  !  Expected  slaughter  of  man, 
woman,  and  child  !     Here  you  are,  sir ;  one  penny  !*' 

If  all  trades  at  present  known  to  me  should  fail,  I'll  try  the 
selling  penny  newspapers  in  the  streets.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  a 
youth  thus  engaged  for  some  years  past.  He  was  a  very  rough 
customer  when  he  begun ;  his  garments  were  coarse  and  worn,  and 
of  adepose  tissue,  his  body  had  little  or  none.  But  the  Crimean 
war  made  him.  He  grew  daily ;  his  eyes  brightened,  his  chest 
expanded,  his  manner  became  bold,  not  to  say  imperious.  He  is 
still  at  the  work,  but  he  is  evidently  now  a  man  of  money. 
He  is  fat  and  rosy.  I  think  he  is  married ;  at  all  events,  a  young 
person  is  constantly  with  him,  and  appears  to  do  the  hardest  part 
of  the  work,  so  I  take  her  to  be  his  wife.  Disinclination  for  strong 
exertion  is  natural  to  men  who  have  become  obese.  My  yoimg 
fiiend,  as  I  have  said,  is  now  fat,  and  I  am  afraid  is  slightly  given 
to  beer. 

My  astuse  reader,  do  you  know  life,  and  have  you  formed  any 
impression  on  this  important  point, — which  is  the  best  way  to  make 
progress,  to  bring  yourself  down  on  every  obstacle  in  your  path 
Tfdth  sledge-hammer  force,  or  to  to  deal  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  lightest,  gentlest,  most  insinuating  fashion,  as  though  you 
were  handling  gold-leaf?  I  ask  this  question,  because  if  I  should 
try  the  street  newspaper  business,  it  would  be  well  that  I  should 
previously  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  address  likely 
to  be  most  generally  successful  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
There  are  the  two  styles.  My  young  friend  above  always 
assumed  the  vigorous.  Clear,  hearty,  strong,  he  faced  you  in 
your  path,  and  regularly  shot  you  with  the  news.  He  quietly 
waited  your  approach,  and  then  sent  you  staggering  under  a  well- 
directed  volley.  **  Alarming  news  from  America !  great  battle! 
very  alarming !  Here,  sir ;  the  latest  news — Standard — Telegraph — 
Star,'*  You  scarcely  liked  to  pass  him.  If  you  did  pass  him,  you 
fancied  a  derisive  glance  directed  towards  you,  as  much  as  to  say — 
"Here  is  a  man  for  you,  a  hard-hearted,  soulless  fellow,  who 
remains  so  perfectly  unmoved  by  the  most  tremendous  events,  that 
he  will  not  lay  out  even  a  penny  to  learn  particulars."  My  young 
friend  presented  his  newspaper  much  as  though  it  were  a  blunder, 
buss,  and  you  yielded  your  money  as  under  pressure  of  an  irresistible 
demand.  Now,  that  was  his  fashion.  Then  arose  another  yoimg 
gentleman,  and  his  fashion  was  different.  He  would  run  up  to  you 
with  a  paper  neatly  folded,  and  hand  it  to  you  as  a  matter  of  course, 
blandly  observing  that  it  was  the  second  edition ;  and  you  felt  you 
could  hardly  be  rude  enough  to  refuse  a  thing  so  politely  preferred, 
and  the  cost  of  which  was  so  small.  I  am  ignorant  as  to  which  of 
these  two  gifted  youths  made  most  money,  but  I  admired  each  as 
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adopting  his  own  marked  peculiar  style.  If  you  have  a  fiancy  to 
play  the  ruffian,  do  not  mince  matters,  show  the  features  of  ruffian- 
ism in  all  their  powerful  fulness.  Pray  do  not  dilute  them.  Men 
may  have  some  sort  of  respect  for  you,  if  you  exhibit  the  character 
you  have  chosen  in  its  imshom  length  and  breadth.  Or,  if  you 
prefer  the  opposite  role,  then,  pray,  discard  all  independent  airs  or 
speech.  You  have  chosen  to  crawl,  my  Mend,  so  crawl,  and  smile 
pleasantly  at  a  shove,  and  for  a  kick  return  thanks. 

I  believe  these  two  boys  were  partners  subsequently.  They  ply 
together  still,  the  yotmger  partner  being  the  more  active,  as  is 
proper.  I  am  afraid  their  business  is  at  present  too  good  for  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  limited  ;  but  times  may  change.  Beer,  and 
the  cares  of  a  family,  may  operate  prejudicially  on  the  senior 
.  member  of  the  firm,  and  bankruptcy  may  impend.  Then  there 
will  be  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the  advantages  of  Joint 
Stock  ent^rise,  and  some  morning  we  shall  be  startled  with  the 
announcement  that  *' Messrs  Stickatnothing  &Co.  are  instructed 
to  invite  subscriptions  for  shares  in  the  Grand  Universal  News- 
vending  Company,  limited,  which  enterprise  is  based  on  the  business 
so  long  carried  on  by  a  few  private  capitalists,  in  front  of  the 
*  Beadle  and  Baton,'  and  is  capable  of  enormous  extension." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  none  but  youths  of  ability  succeed  in  the 
street  newsvending  trade.  I  am  very  sorry  when  I  see  a  poor 
little  ragged,  shoeless  urchin,  standing,  with  a  lot  of  papers  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  piteously  for  customers.  I  know  he  has  mistaken 
his  occupation.  He  can  neither  be  impressive  nor  persuasive.  He 
can  merely  look  and  feel  poor  and  wretched.  Yet  he  does  not 
claim,  nor  receive,  the  compassion  bestowed  on  the  pure  beggar. 
Hence  he  is  a  failure.  If  he  were  decently  dressed,  and  were  a 
sprightly  lad,  he  would  succeed  as  a  newsboy ;  if  his  rags  •were 
worse  ^an  they  are,  and  he  had  but  one  leg,  and  one  arm  were 
in  a  sling,  and  his  eyes  seemed  red  with  crying,  and  he  were  a 
proficient  in  the  true  mendicant  whine,  he  would  flourish  as  a 
b^gar.     As  it  is,  the  workhouse  is  his  only  resource. 

There  used  to  be  a  man  at  the  ''Elephant  and  Castle,"  at 
Newington,  who,  I  daresay,  some  readers  will  remember  His  style 
was  the  grimly-comical,  and  he  was  an  awkward  antagonist  in  that 
elegant  species  of  humour  termed  **  chaff."  **  Take  a  2\mcA,  sir  1 
— a  Punch?    Have  a  Punch  ?"  he  called  out  in  a  stentorian  voice. 
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you  wonder  at  his  so  evidently  wasting  his  time.  But  the  boy  sees 
deeper  than  you  do.  He  has  his  eye  upon  a  man  who  shows  signs 
of  yielding,  and  to  that  man  he  has  made  up  his  mind  he  will  sell 
a  paper.  And,  sure  enough,  presently  a  hand  is  seen  furtively 
feeliii^  in  sundry  pockets,  a  penny  is  produced,  and  the  newsboy 
triumphs.  And  there  is  something  infectious  in  the  purchasing  of 
newspapers.  If  one  man  buys,  another  wiQ  be  rendered  uneasy,, 
and  very  likely  he  will  buy,  too.  I  have  a  great  dislike  myself 
to  face  a  man  in  an  omnibus  reading  a  paper.  He  has  a  disagree, 
able  advantage  over  me.  When  he  is  tired  of  involuntarily  staring 
me  out  of  countenance,  he  can  read  for  a  few  minutes.  And  it  is 
irritating  to  see  his  face  gradually  assume  an  expression  of  interest. 
You  want  to  know  what  he  is  reading  about,  and  why  now  he 
firowns,  and  now  he  smiles.  Then  you  think  how  foolish  you  were 
not  to  buy  a  paper  for  yourself ;  and,  directly  you  see  a  boy,  you 
get  one. 

I  much  prefer  the  street-boy  to  the  boy  at  railway  stations^ 
There  is  an  engaging  readiness  about  the  one  which  is  wanting  in 
the  other.  .  The  railway-boy  always  seems  to  me  so  surly.  He 
wants  the  uprightness  and  good-himiour  of  the  street-boy.  He 
moves  along  the  platform  in  an  indifferent,  ungracious  way,  and 
thrusts  the  paper  at  you,  and  takes  your  penny  in  manner  i^kin  to* 
that'  with  which  a  Hansom  cabman  receives  a  sixpenny  fare.  I 
like  the]  rollicking  air  with  which  the  street-boy  bounds  on  to 
the  step  of  the  omnibus:  the  penetrating  voice  in  which  he 
sends  his  announcements  ringing  into  the  ears  of  the  furthermost, 
passengers :  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he  hunts  up  change : 
and  the  agility  with  which  he  drops  down  on  terra  firma,  and  runs* 
back  to  attack  another  vehicle.  All  this  is  wanting  in  the  railway- 
boy,  who  is  a  dreary  young  person,  mechanical  in  his  movements, 
uninteresting  in  his  aspect,  and  unattractive  in  his  manner. 

You  seldom  see  street-boys  quarrel.  There  is  a  little  competi- 
tion, but  very  rarely  ill-temper.  There  seems  an  amicable  under- 
standing  that,  while  each  may  do  the  best  for  himself,  he  is  not  to 
try  and  wrest  firom  his  neighbour  any  advantage  which  the  latter  has 
fejrly  gained.  If  a  little  boy  sells  you  a  paper,  hitherto  supplied 
by  a  big  competitor,  he  is  not  set  upon  by  the  latter  the  moment  you 
have  passed  by.  Free  trade  is  fully  recognised,  and  strife  is 
eschewed. 

There  are  two  points  which  give  the  street  newsboy  a  marked 
advantage  over  other  hawkers.  In  the  first  place,  his  wares  are 
sure  to  be  genuine;  and,  secondly,  the  demand  for  them  recurs 
daily.  Such  things  as  knives,  combs,  stationery,  and  books,  are 
sold  in  the  streets ;  but,  I  take  it,  that  none  but  the  most  venture- 
some invest  their  money  therein.     And  if  you  buy  a  three-bladed 
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knife,  or  a  magnificent  memorandum-book,  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  deal  again  in  those  articles  under  six  months,  at  least  But 
there  can  be  no  deceit  about  a  Telegraphy  and  no  attractiveness 
about  it  to-day  will  prevent  the  want  of  another  to-morrow.  There 
are  times  of  excitement  and  times  of  slackness  even  in  this  impor- 
tant department  of  trade,  but  tliere  is  never  any  actual  stoppage 
^ther  of  demand  or  supply. 

I  once  asked  a  goaded  waiter  when  he  managed  to  get  his  meals. 
His  reply  was  :  *'  I  very  seldom  eat,  and  I  never  sleep  !"  He  was 
very  pale  and  thin,  and  his  response  really  made  me  imcomfortable. 
I  began  to  doubt  his  reality.  He  might  be  something  unearthly. 
He  flitted  about  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  perhaps  one  day  he 
might  fly  away  altogether.  The  newsboy  must  have  a  tolerably 
active  time  of  it.  He  gets  the  papers  at  dawn ;  the  incessant 
jumping  on  omnibus  steps  must  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  tread- 
mill work ;  his  lungs  and  throat  are  never  at  rest  ;  he  is  exposed 
to  wet  and  cold ;  his  arms  m\ist  ache  under  the  burden  of  the 
papers ;  and  the  general  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the 
last  **  Evening  '*  is  disposed  of,  must  be  difficult  of  realisation.  My 
yoimg  friends,  I  wish  you  still  lighter  spirits,  and  still  heavier 
--"""Jackets.  I  wish  you  tremendous  novelties,  provided  always  they 
1)0  of  a  jjiarmless  description,  and  such  as  will  cause  a  regular 
chorus  of  ^Shouts  every  time  one  of  your  fraternity  becomes  visible 
— * '  Paper — ^paper !     Boy — ^boy !     Paper — ^paper ! ' ' 
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The  origin  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari  (*'charcoal- 
bumers")  is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Some 
authorities  assert  that  it  certainly  existed  during  the  middle  ages 
in  Grennany,  reaching  from  thence  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
but  never  giving  action  to  its  peculiar  views,  or  asserting  its 
presence  as  a  political  power,  till  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  ;  others,  again,  maintain  that  it  only  originated  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Southern  Italy  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  In  earlier  times  the  Carbonari  might  have  no 
political  secrets  to  conceal,  and  from  this  cause  be  but  little  known ; 
but  when  it  gradually  merged  into  a  society  for  the  attainment  of 
£:^edom  from  the  tfiraldom  of  dominant  power  and  tyranny,  then  it 
may  first  have  come  into  that  prominence  which  called  forth  the 
fear  with  which  it  has  long  been  reg&rded  by  the  governments  of 
thoee  countries  where  it  has  established  itself.  Nothing  is  thus 
positively  known  of  its  early  history,  nor  can  much  be  ascertained 
of  direct  and  positive  certainty  as  to  its  resuscitation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  ;  but  the  Carbonari  began  to  make  themselves 
known  and  felt  first  when  Napoleon  assumed  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Italy.  The  class  from  whom  the  society  took  its  name  gave  it  also 
many  of  the  peculiar  terms  and  symbols  which  they  used  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  with  one  another,  as  well  as  in  the  process  of 
initiation.  They  had  a  printed  constitution,  laws,  aud  rites.  These 
•were,  as  may  be  supposed,  thoroughly  liberal  in  their  aims  and 
ideas,  and  also  asserted  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  the 
Deity  according  to  his  own  convictions.  An  absolute  equality  was 
observed  among  all  the  members  in  the  lodges,  and  social  distinc- 
tions were,  for  the  time,  completely  set  aside. 

The  degrees  of  initiation  were  two,^the  second  being~given  after 
an  interval  of  six  months  from  the  first,  and  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  call  up  in  the  minds  of  new  members  much  of  the  supernatural 
and  terrible.  With  eyes  bandaged,  the  "  apprentice  " — ^as  the  new 
candidate  was  termed — wos  brought  before  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  lodge,  and  there  questioned  in  regard  to  name,  character, 
courage,  &c.  StUl  blindfolded,  he  was  led  forth  to  undergo  certain 
significant  ceremonials,  and  then  brought  before  the  tribunal  again, 
to  receive  the  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  administered  by  the 
presiding  officer  or  grand-master.  At  the  last  words  of  the  oath, 
*'  So  help  me  God  !'*  the  officers  of  the  lodge  struck  blocks  of  wood, 
which  stood  before  them,  with  hatchets,  which  they  avrried  as 
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symbols  of  their  authority,  and  the  bandage  being  then  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  candidate,  he  beheld  a  circle  of  axes  gleaming 
around  his  head,  and  was  told  that  by  these  he  would  meet  his 
death  should  he  venture  to  betray  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  frater- 
nity. After  being  instructed  in  the  secret  signs  of  the  order,  so  far 
as  he  was  entitled  to  receive  them,  he  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  hall  in  which  he  stood.  Seated  at  large  blocks 
of  wood,  shaped  like  the  trunks  of  trees,  upon  which  lay  their 
axes,  were  the  officers  of  the  society — these  axes  being  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  uses  his  hammer, 
to  enforce  order  and  attention,  as  well  as  to  make  other  signals.  In 
the  Boman  lodges,  however,  daggers  were  used  instead  of  hatchets. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  officers  were  suspended  the  several  symbols, 
as  well  as  the  initials  of  the  passwords  of  the  order ;  and  round  the 
sides  of  the  rude  and  otherwise  undecorated  hall,  were  seated  the 
members,  according  to  their  ranks  and  degrees.  When  entering 
for  the  second  and  higher  initiation,  the  candidate,  or  ''apprentice," 
underwent  another  severe  examination,  and  received  another  and 
still  more  solemn  oath,  after  which  he  was  invested  with  a  scarf 
of  black,  blue,  and  red,  signifying  charcoal,  smoke,  and  fire,  other 
signs  and  passwords  being  also  given  him. 

The  laws  and  regulations  were  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  took 
cognisance  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  members  in  their  every- 
day life ;  the  slightest  punishment  being  suspension  of  member- 
ship, and  frequently  expulsion  from  the  society;  while,  for  any 
serious  infringement  t)f  the  rules  of  the  order,  the  punishment 
was  certain — death — ^no  matter  what  precautions  the  culprit  took 
to  secure  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  order. 

The  Carbonari  first  sought  to  take  direct  action  in  political  mat- 
ters in  Italy,  when  they  urged  Murat,  after  Napoleon  had  installed 
him  as  king  of  Naples,  to  declare  against  the  emperor,  and  proclaim 
the  independence  of  Italy ;  if  in  this  they  had  been  successful,  no 
doubt  Murat  would  have  soon  been  set  aside,  and  a  republic 
proclaimed  ;  since  the  society  hated  both  him  and  their  former  king, 
Ferdinand,  with  an  equal  hatred.  Various  causes  concurred  in 
making  this  attempt  a  popular  one  among  all  classes  ;  the  nobles 
thought  they  would  regain  Ihany  of  their  ancient  privileges,  of 
which  they  had  recently  been  deprived.  The  army  was  jealous  of 
the  French  officers,  now  largely  employed  in  their  ranks.  The 
lower  classes,  ever  easily  induced,   were  instigated  and  urged  to 
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aristocracy  among  themselves,  and  rise  a  free  and  regenerate 
people.  Great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  were  also 
initiated,  so  that  the  Court  of  Rome  had  no  less  reason  at  times 
to  fear  those  to  whom  it  naturally  looked  for  the  most  willing 
support  than  the  spreading  of  liberal  opinions  among  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Carbonari,  however,  failed  to  induce  Murat  to  act  in  the 
manner  they  wished ;  and,  becoming  jealous  of  their  real  intentions, 
Murat  began  to  use  measures  to  disperse  and  extirpate  the  society. 
Soon  after,  the  Carbonari  offered  to  assist  King  Ferdinand  to  regain 
his  throne,  conditionally  upon  his  recognising  the  Carbonari  as  a 
l^ally  authorised  body,  and  the  granting  of  a  liberal  constitution 
to  the  ooimtry.  This  offer  was  likewise  refused,  and  shortly  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  ousted  Murat,  and  restored  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  when  he  immediately  exerted  all  his  power  to 
put  down  the  Carbonari ;  but  he  only  scotched  the  snake — ^he  could 
not  kill  it.  The  congress  having  restored  Italy  to  the  domination 
of  Austria  and  the  Pope,  produced  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between 
the  rulers  and  their  subjects,  which,  from  1815  to  1848,  kept  Italy 
in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection — a  condition  of  things  to  which 
the  Carbonari  largely  contributed.  The  society  at  this  time  began 
to  propagate  and  spread  their  doctrines  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany ;  and  similar  societies,  under  various  names,  soon  sprang 
up  in  those  countries.  Some  of  these  were  thoroughly  military  in 
their  organisation,  and  met  by  night  to  practise  the  evolutions  of  a 
regular  army.  One  of  these  new  societies,  however,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  ''  Decided,"  was  nothing  more  than  an  organised  body 
of  brigands,  who  surrounded  themselves  with  emblems  of  terror, 
such  as  skulls  and  crossbones,  their  passwords  being  Death,  Terror, 
Sadness,  and  Mourning.  The  Government,  for  long,  were  xmable 
to  put  down  this  society,  who  plundered  and  murdered  all  who  were 
hateful  to  them ;  but,  by  dint  of  severe  and  stem  examples,  they 
ultimately  succeeded  in  dispersing  its  members. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Italian  states,  the  various  secret 
societies  and  branches  of  the  Carbonari  held  communion  with  each 
other;  although  they  severally  maintained  their  own  rules  and 
rites,  yet  all  were  disposed  to  unite  for  the  furtherance  of  theu: 
primary  object — the  revolutionising  of  the  whole  countiy.  A 
central  body  received  from  each  branch,  at  stated  times,  regular 
statistics  of  their  numbers  and  condition,  and  this  superior  body 
issued  '*  passes,"  which  enabled  their  emissaries  to  obtain  food  and 
lodging  from  members  whose  houses  they  might  pass.  Thus  holding 
communion  with  one  another,  the  societies  easily  planned  an  insur- 
rection,  about  1817,  in  the  Roman  states,  to  commence  at  Macerata, 
where  they  were  to  assemble,  and  sieze  the  barracks,  expecting  that^ 
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many  of  the  soldiers  stationed  there  would  join  with  them.  An 
accident  betrayed  the  scheme  to  the  authorities,  and  the  police 
searching  into  the  matter,  the  plot  was  ferretted  out,  and  a  number 
of  the  Carbonari  arrested,  and  confined  in  prison,  where  they  were 
put  to  the  "question,"  to  elicit  the  names  and  purposes  of  the 
chief  conspirators.  Some  were  sent  to  the  scaffold,  and  others 
were  consigned  to  prison  for  various  terms  of  years.  In  spite  of 
this  and  similar  failures,  the  society  still  continued  to  increase  in 
nmnber,  and  extend  the*  radii  of  their  operations.  In  Spain,  the 
Carbonari  increased  rapidly:  so  much  so,  that  an  emeute  which 
they  originated  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  new  constitution 
for  the  countiy.  An  effort  was  again  made  in  Naples,  soon  after 
the  attempt  in  the  Roman  states,  and  with  better  prospects  of 
success,  since  they  had  among  their  members,  oflScers  and  soldiers 
of  every  regiment  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  could  also  reckon 
upon  a  number  of  dragoons  and  artillery.  It  began  in  Naples,  and 
the  city  was  kept  in  a  state  of  fearful  anarchy  and  disorder,  until 
the  king  consented  to  the  granting  of  a  liberal  constitution,  which 
.  was  all  that  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  society  wished, 
though  many  were  anxious  for  a  republican  form  of  government. 
The  niunber  of  new  members  enrolled  at  this  time  amounted  to 
upwards  of  600,000,  and  there  were  about  300  **  lodges  '*  in  Naples 
alone. 

During  the  progress  of  this  revolution,  many  sanguinary  scenes 
took  place,  but  a  guard  of '  the  more  moderate  Carbonari  was 
organised,  and  were  greatly  instrumental  in  maintaaning  order  and 
quiet.  Their  success  in  Naples  gave  renewed  hope  and  ardom:  to 
iJie  patriots  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  created 
great  uneasiness  among  the  ruling  princes  and  dukes,  who  strove, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  extirpate  the  society.  Still,  in 
spite  of  confiscation  and  the  penalties  visited  now  and  then  upon 
their  members,  they  organised  another  insurrection  in  Piedmont  in 
1821,  and  a  number  of  the  military  joined  with  them  here  also. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  his  successor 
granted  a  new  constitution  ;  an  army  was,  however,  ordered  by  the 
emperior  of  Austria  to  invade  Piedmont,  and  by  its  aid  a  counter- 
revolution was  easily  effected,  and  the  new  king,  Charles  Felix, 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  recently-granted 
constitution.  Thus  again,  through  the  concentration  against  them 
of  forces  infinitely  superior,  their  banner,  which  bore  the  legend  of 
**  God  and  the  People,"  was  once  more  withdrawn  fix>m  the  light 
of  day.  But  the  struggle  was  abandoned  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
federated societies  with  honour,  with  full  consciousness  of  their 
strength,  and  with  greater  and  more  fervent  hopes  for  the 
future.  ^         T 
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The  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies  in  1815  was  the 
means  of  introducing  Carbonarism  into  the  ranks  of  the  Bussian 
army,  and  this  &ct  remained  quite  unknown,  in  spite  of  the 
ubiquitous  spy  system  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Russia  at  that 
time,  however,  was  entirely  unfitted  for  a  liberal  government,  and, 
consequently,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  tumult  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  1825,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  and 
great  loss  of  life,  the  conspirators  were  routed ;  a  great  number  of 
officers  were  imprisoned,  and  many  executed,  while  others  were 
sent  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  This  was  the  only  attempt  of  the 
Carbonari  to  carry  out  the  views  of  their  society  in  that  country. 

In  France,  a  great  many  lodges  had  been  established,  subject, 
like  those  in  the  Roman  states,  to  a  grand  central  body,  who  were 
possessed  of  full  statistics  regarding  the  subject  lodges,  and  the 
whole  were  systematised  in  a  manner  these  societies  had  never  been 
before.  Great  care  was  taken  as  to  the  persons  whom  they 
admitted  into  their  body,  in  order  that  no  spies  might  betray  them 
and  their  designs  to  the  government.  A  continual  watch  was 
kept  for  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  insurrection,  and  at  every 
great  public  demonstration,  large  numbers  of  the  Carbonari  were 
certain  to  be  present,  ready  to  give  effect  to  their  designs,  should 
circumstances  prove  propitious.  They  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
army — numbers  of  whom  were  members  of  the  society — in  the 
outbreak  which  took  place  (in  1822)  simultaneously  in  several 
cities ;  but  this  attempt  eventually  proved  abortive,  through  the 
rashness  and  indiscretion  of  some  of  their  leaders,  and  much  blood 
was  shed  in  the  suppression  of  the  emeute  by  the  government. 
In  1830,  the  French  Revolution  again  roused  Ibe  energies  of  the 
Carbonari  throughout  the  various  countries  where  the  society  was 
established,  although,  in  the  different  outbreaks  which  took  place 
throughout  the  Continent,  their  influence  could  only  be  distinctly 
noted  in  Italy.  There  the  Austrian  army  again  effectually  inter- 
vened between  them  and  their  objects,  many  dreadful  atrocities 
being  committed  by  the  victors.  After  this,  the  Carbonari  confined 
their  endeavours  more  particularly  to  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
and  republican  ideas. 

How  much  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  secret  societies  for 
the  distinrbances  which  took  place  in  1848-49  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  though  the  revolution  in  France  at  that  time  was  more 
of  a  spontaneous  popular  outbreak  than  an  organised  revolution, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  secret  societies  were  in  active  work  prior 
to  it,  preparing  for  that  which  many  saw  and  felt  was  almost 
inevitable.  There  had  been  an  outbreak  in  Sicily  in  January,  1848, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  Revolution  was  inaugurated 
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For  many  years  the  influence  of  the  Carbonari  was  lost  in  the 
superior  efforts  of  the  society  of  Young  Italy,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mazzini.  An  attempt,  made  hy  this  society,  also  proved 
unavailing ;  its  objects  were  much  the  same  as  the  Carbonari, — ^the 
freedom  of  their  country  from  foreign  domination,  the  union  of  all 
the  petty  states  into  one  grand  whole,  merging  all  names  in  the 
common  designation  of  Italy,  and  xmder  this  forming  a  great 
European  republic.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the 
confederacy  broken  up,  many  of  the  leaders  arrested  and  executed 
while  others  made  their  escape  into  Switzerland,  Britain,  and 
France. 

Owing  to  the  recent  amalgamation  of  most  of  the  Italian  states 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  objects  of  the  Carbonari  being  so 
far  attained,  the  society  may  no  longer  be  thought  necessary  in 
many  of  the  Italian  provinces  ;  and  as  a  body  of  restless  men,  ever 
ready  for  strife  and  bloodshed,  they  are  now  never  heard  of,  &r  less 
dreaded  or  feared.  It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  III,  who  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  society,  entered  on  the  Italian  war 
from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Carbonari,  who  were  then  supposed 
to  be  in  active  operation,  and  who  had  repeatedly  threatened  him 
for  departing  from  the  principles  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain. 
Another  story,  but  not  a  very  probable  one,  is  that  relating  to 
Orsini,  who,  it  has  been  asserted,  W9s  never  executed,  another 
criminal  having  taken  his  place  on  the  scaffold ;  this  substitution 
being  effected  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Carbonari,  the  emperor 
and  Orsini  both  having  been  members  of  the  same  lodge. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  and  purposes  of  this 
remarkable  society,  a  brotherhood  of  ardent  and  enterprising  spirits, 
associated  for  a  purpose  for  which  we,  in  our  own  country,  have  no 
need  to  unite  ourselves.  We  can,  however,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  liberties  and  freedom,  sympathise  sincerely  with  those 
who  have  suffered  so  much  and  bled  so  profusely  for  the  attainment 
of  similar  privileges  ;  and  while  we  cannot  always  approve  of  the 
means  taken  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  they  associated,  yet 
the  end  for  which  they  laboured  deserves  our  respect  and  approval. 

W.  T.  D. 
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A    LIFE'S   MYSTERY 

BY   CLINTON   HOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    BREAKING   OF   OLD   PROMISES    AND  THE  FORMING   OF 
NEW    ONES. 

LiLiAS  did  not  err  in  calculating  that  the  effect  of  her  allurements 
upon  Lord  Welgrave  would  be  to  render  him  requent  visitor  at 
the  Hall.  'From  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  dark-haired 
enchantress,  he  had  thought  of  little  else,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  accompanying  his  friend  in  his  excursions  to  Sedgley ;  but  soon 
he  became  impatient  of  confining  his  interviews  with  Lilias  to  the 
periods  of  Mr.  Randal's  calls,  and  making  the  following  day's  hunt 
an  excuse  for  seeking  Sir  Shenton,  he  presented  himself  alone.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  anything  that  is  difficult,  and  subsequent  to 
this,  Lord  Welgrave  came  almost  daily,  and  at  every  fresh  com- 
munion with  the  baronet's  daughter,  his  love  and  admiration  for 
her  increased. 

Liwardly  Lilias  rejoiced,  as  she  remarked  the  growing  attach. 
ment  of  their  visitor  for  her ;  rejoiced  because  the  achievement 
of  the  end,  to  which  she  had  immolated  her  truth  and  young  Amol4'a 
happiness,  was  so  near ;  but  regarded  in  any  other  point  of  ^view, 
than  that  of  being  a  preserver  of  the  secrets  of  her  life,  she  dreaded 
the  thought  of  tibe  union  she  planned.  To  be  forced  to  listen 
placidly  to  loving  speeches  from  one  whom  ^he  cared  not  for 
in  the  least — ^indeed,  for  whom,  (m  the  contrary ,*  she  entertained 
almost  a  hatred,  on  account  of  the  position  she  anticipated  he 
would  hold  towards  ber-^was  unendurable  to  her  haughty 
qpirit.    No  chains  had  die  ever  woni  except  those  oLhst  own 
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forging,  and  she  ill-brooked  the  thought  of  having  her  actions 
guided  by  the  will — ^perchance,  the  caprice — of  another ;  yet  she 
must  learn  to  bear  this  galling  dep^idence,  not  merely  with  tacit 
acquiescence,  but  seeming  cheerfulness. 

Lord  Welgrave  was  too  youthful,  and  his  pa^on  too  aident,  for 
him  to  reflect  much  upon  the  change  he  proposed  making ;  and  no 
more  than  a  month  had  paaeed  from  tl^  time  of  his  introduction  to 
Idlias,  when  he  offered  her  the  choice  of  becoming  a  partner  in  his 
wealth  and  honours.  Sir  Shenton  Bellamy,  with  Mr.  Randal  and 
Ada  Hartop,  had  gone  for  a  long  drive ;  and  Lilias  was  left  alone 
in  the  vast  stillness  of  the  house,  to  amuse  herself  with  her  books, 
drawings,  and  music,  or,  as  she  more  frequently  did  when  solitary, 
employ  herself  with  reflection.  Lord  Welgrave  was  announced  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice  that  made  Miss  Bellamy  start ;  she  had  been 
leaning  back  upon  the  seat,  with  closed  eyes  and  absent  thoughts ; 
but  the  moment  she  recognised  her  visitor,  a  smile  of  glad  welcome 
illumined  her  face,  clouded  a  moment  back  by  a  look  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  ennui. 

Her  visitor  evidently  fancied — and  with  what  delight  can  be 
conceived  only  by  those  in  love — that  there  was  affection  in  the 
manner  with  which  she  greeted  him ;  but  in  holding  such  a  sup- 
position, he  only  further  proved  the  universally  acknowledged  fact, 
that  it  is  unwise  to  trust  over  much  to  appearances,  for  Lilias 
would  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied  with  the  company  of  any 
person  capable  of  drawing  h^  from  h^  ab^raction.  Generally, 
iioid  Welgrave  was  in  no  lack  of  that  lighter  kind  of  talk,  so  advan* 
tageoufl  on  most  occasions — a  chit-chat,  which,  discarding  in  its 
run  anything  profound,  is  yet  not  so  unmeaning  as  to  merit  the  aiq>el. 
lalionof  tattie.  This  morning  how  diffierent  I  tho^  was  an  abs^xse 
of  spirit  in  his  humour,  and  cheerfolness  in  his  desoriptions,  and  ke 
paused  every  now  and  then  to  recal  his  thoughts,  or  search  hr  a 
word  expressive  of  his  meaniiig.  He  did  not  long,  however,  con- 
tinue conversing  upon  topics  of  indifSsrenoe,  but  casting  aside  Us 
former  hesitation  of  speech,  related  the  object  for  which  he  had 
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ambitknis  hopes,  or  peijure  her  90T1I  by  the  utterance  of  a  sentiment 
die  did  not  feel';  and  an  involxintary  chill  seized  her,  as  the  lie 
honrered  upon  her  lipe.  It  did  not  pass  them ;  a  something  too 
powerful  to  comifier  constrained  her  to  silence,  and  pale  and  cold 
she  remained  listening  to  the  pleadings  of  her  prostrate  snitor — ^till, 
his  patience  being  ezhaosted,  and  his  pnde  wounded  by  her 
seoning  indifference,  he  turned  to  depaat.  He  could  mot  lea^e, 
and  this  Lilias  appeared  aware  of^  lor  she  made  no  effort  to  recal 
him. 

Instantly  Lord  Welgrave  roomed  to  his  station  at  the  feet  of 
his  idol,  entreating  her  to  give  him  a  definite  reply. 

A  tremor  flitted  over  her  features,  from  which  she  had  at  length 
lemoTed  her  clasped  fingers ;  as  in  atten^ted  gaiety  she  asked, 
^*  Mtut  I  say,  in  so  many  words,  I  will  be  yours/' 

•*  Yes,  if  you  love  me,"  returned  her  admirer,  in  whom  an 
uidefined  distrust  of  her  oonduet  had  arisen ;  **  tell  me  the  truth, 
I  beseech  you." 

A  sigh,  which  she  could  not  stifle,  answered  his  question,  and 
with  perplexity  and  sorrow,  Lord  Welgrave  once  more  moved  with 
the  intent  of  leaving  her.  This  tme  she  laid  h^  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  in  tones  n^de  nearly  unintelligiUe  by  agitation,  faltered 
a  wish  for  him  to  remain. 

The  extent  of  her  dissimulation  struck  her  more  forcibly  at 
this  moment  than  it  had  ever  done  befinre;  die  was  disgusted 
with  herself,  and,  curiously  enough,  angry  with  her  companioiL 
that  he  should  be  so  easily  duped. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  perceive  the  truth?"  she  thought,  and  save 
me  from  continuing  a  wrozi^  I  have  not  the  resolution  to 
relinquish." 

Unfortunatdy,  his  lordship  was  too  willing  to  trust  implicitly, 
and  argued  that  her  strange  behaviour  was  the  result  of  surprise, 
nervousness,  delight,  anyttiing  instead  of  lovdess  calculation.  He 
was  overjoyed;  thanked  her  repeatedly  for  her  ** goodness,"  her 
'^oondescension;"  bestowed  upon  her  every  admiring  and  tender 
appellation ;  depicted  his  past  agony  of  doubt,  and  essayed  to  paint 
their  future  bliss :  in  short,  he  was. guilty  of  all  the  extravagance 
which  snccettdbl  love  can  |dunge  a  really  generous-hearted  man 
into. 

"Dear  Lord  Wdgrave,"  Lilias  interposed,  in  a  perfectly 
collected  voice,  **  papa  will  soon  be  home — go  now;  for  I  would 
rather  be  the  first  to  inform  him  of  our  engagement ;  you  can  ask 
his  consent  to-morrow." 

Her  lover  gaeed  with  ineffiible  devotion  into  her  midnight  orbs, 
diat  fen  abashed  before  the  warmth  of  his  looks. 

**  Tos  could  not  bid  me  do  a  more  difficult  thing  than  leave  ^ 
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you,"  was  his  reply  ;  *'  but  since  you  have  accepted  the  office  of  my 
ruler,  and  have  given  your  gracious  consent  for  me  to  be  your 
devoted  servant  in  all  things,  I  must  obey ;  only,  dearest,  let  not 
the  purgatorial  period  of  my  absence  be  extended  far ;  allow  me  to 
come  this  evening,  within  sight  of  paradise,  then  to  receive  its 
presiding  deity  from  her  father.  I  can  know,**  he  resimiedwith 
earnestness,  letting  fall  the  lively  air  he  had  before  used,  **  noi^ht 
but  \measiness,  till  I  am  assured  beyond  the  faintest  doubt,  that 
you  will  be  mine,  my  own  dear  wife." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  lingering  fondly  over  them — ^Lilias 
impatiently  stopped  him. 

**  As  you  have  sworn  allegiance  to  me,"  she  said,  half  serioudy, 
half  playfully,  **you  ought  implicitly  attend  to  my  commandB. 
You  must  bid  me  good-bye,  and  that  until  to-morrow,  which  will 
be  as  early  as  I  can  speak  to  my  father. 

Her  lover  seemed  very  sorrowful  at  this  dismissal,  yet  disputed 
not  her  right  to  his  obedience,  merely  pressing  the  hand  held  out  to 
him  at  parting  with  a  prolonged  tenderness  that  was  very  distressing 
to  her. 

When  at  the  door.  Lord  Welgrave  turned  back  to  give  a  final 
look  at  his  relentless  mistress ;  and  then,  with  a  singular  oppression 
of  grief,  took  his  departure ;  but  his  sadness  was  only  transitory, 
whereas  his  delight  was  enduring.  **She  says  she  loves  me  and 
will  be  mine,"  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  ecstatic 
pleasure,  the  while  Lilias,  in  the  obscurity  of  her  chamber,  was 
bewailing  the  falsehood  she  had  put  upon  him. 

**  Might  I  not,"  she  reasoned,  ''be  as  exempt  from  suspicion 
had  I  accepted  Owen.  Marry  I  must,  sometime,  to  prevent  idle 
tongues  coining  a  reason  for  my  celibacy ;  though  is  it  obligatory 
that  I  soar  beyond  my  level  ?  Yes,"  she  added,  after  a  prolonged 
pause,  **it  is.  Whatever  my  past  life  may  have  been,  it  will 
be  nothing  when  I  am  Marchioness  of  Welgrave.  Hints  erf  my 
disappearance  from  Blackheath  will  be  powerless  to  injure  my 
reputation  then,  since  the  rank  and  importance  of  my  position 
wUl  provide  a  shelter  for  me;  but  as  Mrs.  Arnold  my  histwy 
is  open  to  the  inquiry  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  meddle  wiA 
it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Owen  does  not  possess  the  broad 
acres  and  high  descent  of  the  Marquis  of  Welgrave,  as  he 
would  be  a  son-in-law  more  to  papa's  taste  than  the  other  1  Poor 
papa !  he  must  comfort  himself  as  best  he  may,  should  this 
prove  a  disappointment  And  for  me,  why  should  I  ever  dream 
of  love  ?  Is  it  possible  that  I  could  have  been  swayed  by  it, 
when  I  yidded  so  ridiculously  to  the  solicitations  of  Owen! 
Oh,  no ;  it  surely  was  not  so :  and  yet,  if  not,  why  this  reluctance 
to  irrevocably  divide  myself  from  him  I    Why  this  deep  despairing 
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sorrow,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  anguish  he  must  feel,  and  the 
shame  and  humiliation  I  experience,  at  the  thought  of  facing  his 
reproaches  for  my  infidelity  ?  Why,  ah  !  why,  if  I  do  not  care  for 
him,  am  I  so  wretched  when  my  boldest  hopes  are  on  the  point  of 
bcdng  realised r*  And  as  Lilias  thus  interrogated  her  heart, 
she  buried  her  fetce  in  the  cushions  of  the  couch  to  drown  her 
sobs. 

The  next  morning,  when  Lilias  was  alone  with  her  father,  in  a 
few  words. she  made  known  her  betrothal  to  Lord  Welgrave. 
There  was  a  slight  embarrassment  in  her  looks,  but  no  trem- 
bling  of  the  voice,  which  was  calm,  and  fiill  as  ever. 

Sir  Shenton  received  her  communication  with  an  amazed 
stare  and  an  involuntary  exclamation,  clearly  not  expressive  of 
rapture. 

*•  And  what  did  you  say  to  him ?"  he  said  at  length  anxiously. 

"That  if  you  consented,  I  would  marry  him,"  his  daughter 
answered  firmly. 

"  But.  Lily,"  remonstrated  the  baronet,  rising  firom  his  seat  in 
great  agitation,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you  cared  for  Lord  Welgrave, 
and  am  quite  unprepared  for  this  announcement.  Are  you  sure 
that  you  rightly  understand  your  feelings  towards  him  1 " 

"  Yes,  quite  sure,"  she  answered  firmly ;  "  and  having  pledged 
myself  to  him,  I  cannot  retract,  if  I  would." 

Sir  Shenton  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  regret. 

"Do  you  remember,  LUias,"  he  resumed  sadly,  "  wh^  I 
proposed  your  engagement  with  Owen  Arnold,  how  you  prayed  that 
I  would  never  urge  you  to  leave  me,  as  you  hoped  to  live  with  me 
always? " 

*  *  I  do,  dear  papa, ' '  was  Lilias's  calm  response,  *  *  and,  of  course, 
I  meant  it  when  I  said  so;  for  I  had  not  met  with  Lord 
Welgrave,  and  didn't  imagine  that  I  should  ever  feel  any  inclina- 
tion  to  marry." 

The  baronet  mused  awhile,  then  broke  the  silence  that  had  in. 
tervened  since  Lilias  had  last  spoken  by  asking  her,  with  well. 
nigh  a  stem  seriousness,  if  the  rank  of  her  lover  had  aught  to  do 
witli  her  acceptance  of  him.  **  If  it  has,  Lilias,"  he  said,  emphati- 
cally, **  I  warn  you  that  in  the  pursuit  of  ambition  you  will  find 
only  degradation.  I  cannot  believe,"  he  added,  mournfully,  **  you 
would  be  swayed  by  such  a  paltry  consideration ;  but  your  sudden 
consent  to  his  offer  leads  me  to  think,  against  my  will,  that  it  is  so ; 
your  manner  implies  that  it  is  not  affection  which  induces  you  to 
give  yourself  to  him.  You  are  young — very  young,  my  child — not 
yet  eight^n ;  then  why  are  you  desirous  of  yoking  yourself  to  a 
man  for  whom  you  entertain  no  ardent  feelings  of  devotion  ?  I  did 
not  meet  my  sweet  Inez,  your  mother,  till  I  had  past  my  youth. 
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and  it  may  be  tiiat  7011  irill  not  meet  with  joor 
br  a  £ew  years,  and  you  can  afford  to  wait** 

^*  My  word  is  given,  papa/'  interrupted  his  ^u^xter  impe. 
taously,  ''  and  I  cannot  alter  affiurs  now.  When  you  have  ratified 
my  consent  by  yours,  you  will  not  regret  it.  It  is  only  the  aodden^ 
ness  of  my  communication  that  has  shocked  you.  Hare  you  ax^ 
objection  to  him  V*  she  resumed,  coaxingly  twining  her  tail  anns 
around  the  old  man's  neck,  '*Is  he  not  agreeable,  generous^ 
everything  desirable  ?*' 

**He  is  so,  indeed,"  replied  Su*  Shenton,  half  reluctantly;  "never- 
theless, I  would  rather  you  had  not  promised  to  bestow  your  hand 
upon  him.  I  say  so,  I  suppose,  because  it  grieves  me  to  think  of 
parting  with  you ;  but  this  is  selfish,  and,  Lilias,  if  I  do  not  do 
wrong  in  telling  you,  I  had  other  views  for  you. ' '  I  desired  you  to 
become  young  Arnold's  wife ;  he  loves  you  fidthfiilly,  I  am  sure, 
despite  your  refusal  of  him,  and  would  have  made  you  happy. 
Perhaps  it  was  absurd  to  nourish  such  a  hope;  and  I  can  only  now, 
my  darling,  pray  that  you  may  be  fortunate  in  your  choice,  and 
fermally  give  my  consent  to  your  union  with  Lord  Welgrave."  He 
spoke  with  a  tone  of  resignation,  if  not  of  ha]q>ine8s,  for  already  hm 
had  begun  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture;  and  to  think 
iiiat  his  daughter  might  have  done  worse,  after  all,  tiian  marry  a 
man  with  the  united  personal  and  worldly  advantages  possessed  fay 
her  suitor. 

liiiss  thanked  her  father  tor  his  cppsent,  but  with  an  air  that 
bespoke  an  absence  of  heart-delight  in  his  acquiescence,  whidi  still 
farther  mystified  the  poor  baronet.  ^'  He  will  be  here  directly,  dear 
papa ;  receive  him  kinoly,"  she  urged,  as  she  was  about  to  retire 
fonn  the  I'oom. 

'*  To  be  sure  I  will,  my  dearest  child,*'  was  her  parent's  answer; 
'^  if  you  love  him,  can  I  do  other  than  like  him  ?"  lalias's  commuai. 
cation  had  evidently  agitated  her  father  to  a  great  eztait,  for  he 
walked  uneasily  backwards  and  f<»r^ards  the  length  of  the  large 
apartment,  his  uaucdly  cahn,  cle«kr  brow  gatiiered  into  a  peorplejrad 
frown.     ''  I  cannot  fgincv."  he  thou^rht.  ''  that  Lilias  is  canable  flf 
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«afioti!iceinent  of  the  xnttrqnis's  arrival  pnt  his  troubled  thonghti^ 
for  the  time,  to  fli^it  The  visitor  lodged  somewhat  pale  and 
aoixious  at  first,  but  %r  Shentoii*s  frankness  quickly  dissipated  any 
fears  he  might  have  tortured  himself  with,  and  he  was  soon 
oonversiBg  with  that  geatleman  upon  the  topic  of  settlement  and 
pin-money,  with  the  impatience  a  newly  accepted  lover  always  . 
dnplays,  concerning  the  wearisomeness  of  that  very  requisite  pieoe 
of  business. 

When  these  troublesome  and  forbidding  details  were  completed, 
fliey  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Ada,  uselessly  indus- 
trious,  was  working  tipon  a  piece  of  fairy-like  embroid«y ;  and 
Idlias^  to  whom  all  species  of  application  was  most  abhorrent, 
was  cbwn  upon  her  knees  J[)efore  the  lire,  trying  to  coax  a  snow* 
white  kitten  over  her  clasped  hands. 

Ada,  with  her  head  bent  over  tlie  muslin- work,  did  not  observe 
4he  entrance  of  either ;  and  Lilias,  having  her  back  to  the  docnr, 
and  her  sole  attention  engrossed  l^  the  refractory  gambols  of  her 
l^ything,  was  not  likely  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  ajqMroai^ ;  so 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  kitten  take  a  bold  leap,  after 
trying  to  escape  by  every  way  but  the  one  wanted,  when  Lilias, 
lauglung  with  the  fredi  joyousness  of  a  child,  sprang  up  to  see  her 
father  and  her  affianced  standing  with  amused  looks  a  yard  or  two 
off.  She  coloured,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  an  act  c^  frnxh. 
frivolous  amusement,  and  thought  that  Lord  Welgrave  must  tsjicy 
her  very  trivial-minded;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort  The 
lieartthat  could  thus^nake  its  own  pleasure,  must,  he  argued, 'be 
unsullied  by  feilsehood,  unchilled  by  worldly  jwecept.  And  who,  to 
see  Lilias  in  her  brightest  hours,  wotild  dream  of  the  dark  ones  passed 
in  solitude  ?  How  could  Lord  Welgrave,  or  her  father,  for  tiiat 
matter,  guess  that  ^e  had  wept  herself  to  sleep  the  n^t  before, 
and  would  probably  do  the  same  again  ?  Yet  this  girlish  glee  was 
not  affectation,  for  she  possessed  the  faculty,  priceless  and  rare,  of  ' 
matching,  amidst  tribulation,  the  pleasure  pr^ented  at  the  moment. 

She  was  all  liveliness  on  thk  morning,  making  her  sprightly 
£riend  seem  dull  by  contrast ;  she  mimicked  Miss  Magendie  the 
elder  so  perfectly,  that  Ada  declared  she  felt  alarmed ;  and  not  less 
life-like  were  her  imitations  of  stiff  Lady  Drury,  and  lisping  Miss 
Candine.  She  played  and  sung ;  she  had  Lion  brought  in  to  teach 
him  his  dancing  steps,  and  made  him  go  through  the  various  tricks 
tau^t  him  in  the  happy  school  vacations.  She  recited  a  side-spHtting 
piece  of  Hood's  with  imperturbable  gravity ;  gave  tragical  extracts 
£rom  ^akespeare,  and  melting  quotations  from  Moore,  and  all 
-ivi&out  the  least  appearance  of  effort,  but  as  if  from  an  over- 
flowing fund  of  hilarity ;  so  that  when  Lord  Welgrave  quitted  the 
Hall,  he  was  absolutely  intoxicated  witii  surprise  and  raptur^oj^ 
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In  the  fulness  of  his  admiration,  when  he  met  his  friend  Herbert 
Bandal  next  day,  be  told  him  bow  lolias  had  personated  her 
governess  in  a  ludicrously  pompous  speech,  setting  forth  the  social 
requirements  of  young  ladies,  how  completely  she  individoaliaed 
herself  with  Lady  Macbeth^  causing  her  hearers'  blood  almost  to 
curdle — ^how  from  the  most  mirthful  medleys  of  song,  she  had 
started  to  ballads  pitifully  touching,  or  martial  airs  that  drowned 
smiles  and  tears  in  enthusiasm.  Who  could  compare  with  her,  the 
enamoured  young  man  wanted  to  know. 

**  I  won't  gainsay  that  you  are  not  likely  in  a  hurry  to  meet  a 
young  lady  possessing  the  varied  accomplishments  of  Miss  Bellamy," 
returned  Mr.  Randal ;  '*  still,  for  ^comparison,  I  don't  think  Ifias 
Hartop  suffers^  though  she  would  sbijnk  from  making  such  an 
exhibition  of  herself." 

The  Marquis  of  Welgrave  was  quoted  amongst  his  companions 
for  his  good  temper,  but  if  ever  man  felt  an  inclination  to  kawk 
down  another,  he  felt  thus  at  this  moment  towards  his  bosom 
friend.  Lilias — his  Lilias — that  was  the  point — ^to  be  spoken  of  so 
disrespectfully ;  it  was  not  to  be  calmly  borne.  The  exact  terms 
of  his  reply  he  didn't  remember  five  minutes  after,  it  was  so  rashly 
impulsive ;  and  when  his  companion,  seriously  hurt,  answered  with 
a  mingling  of  reproach  and  apology,  he  was  sorry  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  led  away. 

**  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  did  not  know  we  were  engaged." 

**  No ;  that  alters  the  case  materially.  How  should  I  hear  it^ 
except  from  yourself  ?  When  did  you  pop  the  question  ?  I  wonder 
she  did  not  box  your  ears  for  your  presumption.  There  is  no  cal- 
culating  how  many  offers  she  has  refused;  ev^ybody  said  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  prince  of  the  blood." 

*'  Now,  Randal,  no  joking ;  the  subject  is  not  a  light  one." 

**  I  should  think  not ;  few  people  find  marriage  a  joke,  though 
if  you  mean  the  box  on  the  ear,  her  hand  would  come  with  a 
crushing  weight,  I  fancy.  I  would  give  something  to  see  her  in  a 
fury,  provided  I  were  not  the  cause ;  it  would  be  like  witnessing 
the  rage  of  a  tigress  robbed  of  her  yoimg." 

"  You  will  see  me  in  a  fury  instead,"  interrupted  her  lover. 
"  Would  you  make  Lilias  out  to  be  a  vixen  ?" 

Herbert  vowed  his  innocence  of  such  an  intention,  very  humbly 
protesting  he  believed  her,  on  the  contrary,  an  angel. 

"But,"  he  added,  with  irrepressible  mischief,  '*  Milton  tells  of 
angels  that  were  converted  into  demons,  and  will  you  deny  that 
such  transformations  are  possible  in  these  days  ?  Seriously,  my 
dear  fellow,  have  you  not  chained  yourself  with  unnecessary  expe- 
dition !  I  grant  Miss  Bellamy  is  beautiful,  clever,  and  bewitching ; 
but  is  she  sincere  1  will  she  be  constant  1    Nay,  do-not  look  likea 
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thtuidercloud ;  I  mean  no  imputation  against  her,  and  speak  purely 
out  of  friendship,  maybe  tmadvisedly,  since  you  are  already  be- 
trothed.  Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  she  cares  for  you  beyond  her 
other  admirers — ^your  acquaintance  has  not  been  long  1" 

*'  A  month.  Well,  I  allow  it  does  seem  rather  a  short  time ; 
but  then,  under  some  circumstances,  and  with  some  people,  a  week 
will  do  more  towards  familiarisii^  and  developing  characters  than 
a  year  in  other  cases.  You  were  always  so  cautious.  By  your 
own  confession,  you  love  Ada  Hartop,  imd,  though  you  won't  say 
it,  you  think  she  likes  you ;  yet  still  you  delay  proposing.  It 
wcmld  be  a  just  punishment  if  some  more  adventurous  gallant  were 
to  carry  her  off  while  you  are  ruminating  upon  your  decision 
whether  you  will  make  yourself  and  her  happy  or  miserable." 

"Old  proverbs  are  often  not  considered  fit  for  introduction/* 
said  Herbert;  with  sententious  gravity;  "but  one  particularly 
applicable  occurs  to  my  mind,  cautioning  people  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  distance  before  making  a  final  spring." 

"You  forget  I  have  taken  the  leap,"  laughed  the  other,  with  an 
effi)rt  to  conquer  his  irritation,  "and  fie^  from  regretting  it,  I 
wish  I  could  farther  show  my  confidence  in  Lilias's  amiability* 
Herbert,  why  is  it  you  construe  all  her  actions  to  her  disfavour  ? 
You  are,  perhaps,  tiie  only  man  living  who  could  see  anything  to 
complain  of  in  her." 

"  Very  possibly ;  and,  but  for  your  sake,  I  might  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  sound  the  depths  of  her  character ;  for  though, 
to  be  sure,  no  one  could  be  altogether  indifferent  towards  such  a 
girl,  fix>m  the  first  I  preferred  her  firiend.  Miss  Bellamy  is  too 
much  of  an  actress  for  me." 

"  You  are  referring  to  yesterday  ;  recollect  no  one  was  present 
except  her  father.  Miss  Hartop,  and  myself,"  said  Lord  Welgrave, 
his  anger  reviving. 

"  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  just  then ;  yet,  to  my  mind, 
a  little  reserve  is  becoming  in  a  woman." 

"Our  opinions  upon  this  theme,"  interposed  the  marquis, 
warmly,  "  are  too  widely  dissimilar  to  admit  of  discussion,  so  do 
not  let  us  commence  one.     What  were  you  going  to  say  ?" 

"Really 1  doubt  whether  I  am  right  in  speaking  of  it," 

replied  his  firiend,  hesitatingly ;  "  I  wouldn't,  only  you  are  certain 
to  hear  about  it  some  time  or  other." 

"  About  what !  For  Heaven's  sake,  Randal,  don't  play  lagd 
with  me ;  I  should  make  a  true  Othello.  If  you  know  anything 
concerning  Lilias,  it  is  cruelty  to  keep  it  back." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Herbert,  quietly ;  "  but  do  not  excite 
yourself  so  terribly.  I  asked  you  just  now  if  you  were  convinced 
of  Miss  Bellamy's  affection !"  r^         t 
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^  "(^at  greater  waanAiy  eaa  I  hare  than  Iter  wordf*  ieUin»a 
his  lordship,  with  a  rehietanoe  ajqpreaching  the  fi^idniiie.  **  Ym^ 
I  am  oonvinoed ;  her  nuoaMr  yestearday  amplj  proved  it** 

^'  Then  it  can  do  i^  hann  to  iafcNrm  you  that  there  wtm  rather 
an  ugly  report  afloat  last  aeason— ^your  heing  in  Paris  aooounts  for 
it  not  having  reached  yon.  ^w  had  just  come  out,  and  crei^ed  a 
monstrous    s^isation,     when    somebody    launched    the    scandal 

that ."     And  here  he  toM  the  secret  which  Lady  Drury  and 

her  daughter  had  contrired  in  one  way  or  other  to  let  everybody— 
who  was  anybody — ^into,  when  Lord  Welgrave,  as  a  fest  proceed- 
ing»  declared  that  it  was  an  inEeunous  fia.brica1don,  concocted  V^  a 
rejected  suitor ;  his  second,  being  to  acknewledge  that  there  might 
be  a  foundation,  thou^  an  innocent  one,  for  the  story ;  and  his  third, 
to  determine  upon  going  instantly  to  the  Hall. 

His  friend  p^emptorily  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  he  mm 
tearing  oflf^  inqtiire  the  truth  of  Lilias,  saying — 

'*  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  behave  like  a  madman  ;  ^bm 
matter  may  admit  of  easy  explanation  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  too  early 
-kr  you  to  pay  a  visit  yet,  and  you  must  suffer  yoursdf  fo  cool  down 
a  little.  If  you  display  this  agitation  at  my  unvarnished  tale, 
what  would  you  have  done  at  hearing  it  the  first  time  with  all  thtt 
amplifications  that  malioe  and  ingenuity  can  weave  f  When  one 
reasons  upon  it,  it  appears  incredible  tiiat  Sir  Shenton  dumldn*t 
have  known  where  she  was.'* 

^^But  the  placards  J  the  advertisements  1'*  groaned  Loid 
Welgrave,  who,  at  this  turn  in  his  friend's  mind,  veemd  from 
stubborn  disbelief  to  nnseraUe  uncertainty.  ''  I  must  ask  her  to- 
day, or  her  father.     Which  would  be  best  V 

^*  Herself,  I  should  advise,  oonsidering  the  tie  tint  exists 
between  you  ;  but  be  carefrd  not  to  &11  into  a  passion,  or  you  may 
get  the  worst  of  it.  Put  the  question  to  her  straighforwardly,  and, 
above  all,  don't  allow  any  w<Hnanly  tridcery  and  evasion  to  serve 
for  a  direct  answer,  as  the  subject  once  laid  aside  can  mewer  be 
broadied  again.  Besolve  to  have  your  mind  at  once  and  far  ever 
eetatrest." 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 
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Ixttie  delay  it  -was  aettkd,  io  the  flatifl&ctkm  of  all  parti|»^  ihEst  the 
bannet  shoEold  return  to  theXquietneas  of  his  study,  aad  eosisigii 
tlie  young  ladies  to  the  charge  c^  their  lespectiTe  adorers. 

The  Marquis  ci  WelgxaFO  £dt  akyrmijigly  neirous  as  Lilias*8 
pretty  £Dot  rested  for  an  instant  on  his  hand,  before  she  gained  the 
aaddk ;  more  nervooB  yet  as  Herbert  and  Ada,  cantering  on,  left 
them  tete^iete.  She  was  in  her  gayest  mood,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  introduce  the  subject  that  pressed  upon  his  mind,  and 
not  till  her  liveliness  was  checked,  by  perceiving  the  hopelessness 
of  raising  his  spirits,  did  he  dare  to  steer  towards  the  goal. 
Women,  accustomed  to  beat  about  topics  often  of  no  import- 
amoe,  invariably  see  tfaxough  the  artifice  in  the  other  sex,  and 
Iiilias,  long  before  he  came  to  the  point,  was  prepared  for  it 

**  Yes,"  she  admitted,  con^XMsedly,  *^  it  was  true  tiiat  she  had 
left  school  secretly,  and  been,  nearly  two  months  absent  from  home.  *' 

**  Without  your  fftther  knowing  where  to  find  you  V*  said  LoaA 
Welgrave,  interrogatively,  and  with  a  slight  sternness  mii^led  with 
has  eagerness. 

She  bent  her  head,  and  a  rush  of  crimson  mounted  to'the  liAe 
of  brow,  visible  beneath  her  hat. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  little  while ;  at  length  Locd  WdgraiFe 
observed  with  a  suppressed  vehemence,  that  was.  more  impressive 
than  bubbling  wrath : — ''You  have  not  treated  me  well,  Lilias. 
Tou  should  not  have  sufiiarod  me  to  learn  this  from  other  lips 
titan  your  own." 

In  a  second  the  expression  of  shame  faded  from  her  faoe,  and 
pride  shone  supreme  in  the  light  of  her  black  eyes,  and  the  curl  of 
lierlip. 

**  If  you  desire  your  freedomi,  my  lord,"  she  said,  **  pray  do  not 
consider  yourself  pledged  to  me — I  shall  not  from  this  moment, ' '  and 
the  head,  lately  bowed  so  lowly,  was  haughtily  erected.  There  was, 
despite  the  self-command  which  had  made  her  &st  words  so 
lingingly  dear,  so  defiantly  cold,  a  quaver  in  her  voice  at  the  end, 
that  appealed  powerfully  to  Lord  Wdgrave's  tenderness. 

''^lolias]  iJliasl"  he  cried,  ^'do  not  be  so  imjust:  far  from 
havmg  a  widi  to  withdraw  firom  my  engagement,  I  would  proclaim 
it  by^giving  a  denial  to  the  slanders  current.  One  question — ^but 
esie,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Is  your  fedher  fully  acquainted  with 
joor  actions  during  those  two  moudis  ?  Does  he  know  where  thej 
were  passed?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  i^tumed  fruntly,  ''  I  explained  all 
to  him." 

^*  That  is  sufficient,"  he  exclaimed  m  a  tone  of  joyous  relief; 
^  and  now,  dearest,  smile  forgiveness  iqpon  me  for  having  enter- 
tainedadoubt."  rr^r^n]o 
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As  lie  finished,  Lilias's  £Etoe,  shaded  by  her  drooping  jAnme,  was 
marked,  hj  a  tear,  insiead  of  a  smile.  Had  they,  been  in  a  room, 
she  must,  in  obedience  to  the  prompting  of  conscience,  have  pros- 
trated  herself  at  his  feet,  confessed  her  unworthiness,  and  returned 
him  his  promise,  not  in  wounded  dignity,  but  at  honour's  call. 
On  horseback,  when  sometimes  they  were  beyond  speaking  distance, 
confession  was  more  hard,  so  she  stifled  the  saving  impulse,  and 
dashing  aside  the  hallowed  tear,  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  of 
unreal  happiness. 

What  trifles  balance  actions  on  which  a  life's  weal  may  turn  1 
How  different  would  have  been  Lilias's  future  had  she,  against  all 
obstacles  of  place,  opened  her  heart  to  her  lover  then ;  but  the 
opportunity  gone  by  was  not  to  be  recalled. 

At  a  bend  of  the  road  they  came  in  view  of  their  companions, 
who  waited  till  they  came  up  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  landscape, 
which  but  that  very  instant  had  been  discovered ;  they  having 
before  been  engaged  in  a  conversation  more  pleasurable  to  them 
than  the  finest  sight-seeing  in  the  world ;  for  "Herbert,  the 
cautious  and  cynical,  loved  the  transparent  nature  of  Ada  Hartop 
in  all  sincerity,  and  listened  to  her  platitudes  with  more  attention 
than  to  the  unfolding  of  Lilias's  original  mind. 

•  •  •  •  •  •"■  • 

*'  Is  it  really  true,  Lilias,  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  to 
that  tall,  grand-looking  marquis  ?  "  exclaimed  Ada  Hartop,  rushing 
breathlessly  into  Miss  Bellamy's  boudoir  the  succeeding  day.  "  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  realise  it,  though  Sir  Shenton  told  me  so 
himself." 

"Perfectly  true,"  rejoined  her  firiend,  elevating  her  arched 
brows  at  the  speaker's  flurried  aspect.  '*  What  surprises  you  in 
it?" 

*'  I  can  hardly  tell,  but  it  seems  so  strange.  However,  since 
it  is  a  fact,"  the  thoughtless  girl  resumed,  '*  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
congratulate  you,  though  I  scarcely  know  how :  for  my  part,  I 
should  be  quite  terrified  at  the  idea  of  becoming  a  marchioness,  and 
having  a  retinue  of  servants  about  me,  and  a  host  of  new  acquaint- 
ances to  visit  and  entertain.  How  will  you  bear  the  weight  of  all 
these  honours  ? " 

There  was  such  an  expression  of  profound  perplexity,  and  even 
alarm,  in  Ada's  pretty's  face,  that  her  companion  could  not  repress 
a  smile ;  and  instead  of  replying,  she  mischievously  inquired,  if 
the  thought  of  being  installed  mistress  over  the  household  of  the 
Hon.  Herbert  Randal  was  equally  terrifying  to  her  &ncy. 

Ada  blushed  brightly,  fi-om  the  pure  brow  to  the  Imodt  of  her 
boddice,  saying  with  nervous  haste  : — **  But  he  won't  be  so  very 
rich,  even  when  his  father  dies,  for  he  has  a  numb^  of  sisters  to 
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portion  off,  and  perhaps  may  never  keep  a  greater  establishment 
than  a  country  squire.  The  estates  were  deeply  mortgaged  in  the 
late  lord's  time." 

"  You  have  been  discussing  ways  and  means  already,  I  perceive," 
laughed  Lilias. 

**  Indeed,  now,  you  make  a  great  mistake,"  pouted  Ada,  "  he  has 
never  said  a  word  that  a  friend  might  not:  but  you  have  not 
answered  me  yet." 

**  Oh,  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,"  Lilias  rejoined,  confidently, 
and  a  sudden  gleam  gathered  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke :  ''  I  shall 
not  disgrace  the  position  I  am  called  to,  you  may  be  assured." 

**No,  that  I  am  certain  of,"  was  the  emphatic  comment  of 
Miss  Hartop,  who  continued  talking  with  deliberate  thoughtfulness 
for  some  little  time  upon  the  subject,  which  she  seemed  as  yet  not 
properly  to  comprehend ;  then  unexpectedly,  and  with  a  heightened 
colour,  she  put  the  somewhat  embarrassing  query,  **  Do  you  love 
Lim?" 

*  **  I  like  him  very  well,"   Miss  Bellamy  answered,   with  an 
affected  lightness  of  tone. 

**  'Like  him!'  Is  that  all?  O  Lilias!  if  you  do  not  love, 
never,  never  marry  him." 

*  She  wad  interrupted  by  a  low  laugh,  full  of  bitterness  and 
scorn. 

**  Why  not,  Ada  1  Can  you  give  me  a  reason,  why  what  you 
call  *  love '  is  indispensable  in  matrimony  ?  Do  not  half,  aye,  more 
than  half,  the  love  matches  end  in  misery  ?  Do  you  think,"  con- 
tinued she,  slightly  elevating  her  voice,  and  enunciating  with 
savage  energy,  *'  that  the  professions  of  devotion  made  before  mar- 
riage are  followed  up  afterwards  by  fidelity  and  kindness  ?  No,  no. 
There  is  greater  chance  of  peace  in  a  marriage  founded  merely  upon 
esteem,  or  even  mutual  convenience,  than  affection ;  as  then,  no 
exaggerated  hopes  are  crushed,  no  idolatrous  passion  thrown  back 
upon  the  seared  heart  with  contempt.  In  the  jog-trot,  every-day 
union,  the  husband  may  neglect  his  wife,  and  devote  himself  to 
another,  without  her  experiencing  the  exquisite  anguish,  the  incur, 
able  degradation,  which  would  rend  her  bosom  if  she  loved  hip." 

Abruptly  Lilias  ceased,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  open  palms, 
gave  way  to  her  excited  feelings.  Ada  stood  by  her  side  with  a 
scared  look,  not  venturing  for  many  minutes  to  speak,  but  finally 
remarked,  with  a  deprecating  gesture : 

**  Consider,  dear  Lilias,  Lord  Welgrave  loves  you  very  much, 
and  what  misery  you  will  inflict  upon  him  if  you  marry  with  your 
faebrt  untoudied.  He  will  surely  discover,  some  day,  that  you  do 
not  care  for  him." 

''You  take  ev^ything  for  what  it  appears,  Ada,"  put  in  Lilias, 
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soc^Bngly.  ^  All  men  play  the  same  hrce,  speak  ilie  same  honeyed 
woixfe,  smile  the  same  fodse  smiles.  Ah !  they  are  all  alike--ckll 
traitors." 

**  liliaSy  yon  snrely  do  not  mean  this.  Lord  Welgrare  is,  I  am 
convinced,  all  honour ;  and  unless  you  can  succeed  in  making  your- 
self r^ard  him  more,  you  ought  to  give  him  up.  Perhaps  you  will 
meet  with  some  <me  you  cannot  help  loving  when  you  are  married, 
and  regret  it  then.     Would  not  that  be  horrible  T* 

**  I  never  shall  regret  it — on  that  account,  at  least.  I  feel  that 
fi>r  me  to  love  is  impossiUe ;  so,  Ada,  set  your  mind  at  rest  upon 
that  point,  and  do  not  be  so  romantia  Would  you  have  me  as 
madly  enamoured  as  the  heroines  in  old  novels  are  described  to  be! 
I  am  no  victim  to  a  parent's  necessities  or  a  guardian's  iyraxmy. 
I  do  this  of  my  own  freewill,  and  if  I  do  not  hil  into  ecstacies  at 
the  thought  of  becoming  Lord  Welgrave*s  wife  "— «  shudder  seized 
her  as  she  uttered  the  words — **  I  do  not  hate  him,  nor  intend  ta 
defy  his  power  to  make  me  love  him,  and  submit  to  his  will,  as 
those  renowned  damsels'  rule  is  to  do.  Then,  why  your  earnest 
prayer  that  I  should  withdraw  my  word?  Ridiculous !  I  cannot, 
nor  will  not ;  my  honour  is  at  stake,  and  my  safety." 

The  last  words  were  muttered  to  herself,  as  though  to  give  her 
eourage  to  prosecute  the  course  she  had  chosen ;  and  as  she  con- 
cluded, without  waiting  for  another  word,  she  left  the  room,  un* 
mindful  of  her  friend's  entreaty  to  return,  and  say^  that  she  was 
not  vexed  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

A    FINAL   ADIEU» 

*'  Havb  you  called  at  the  post-office  to-day,  Emma  1"  asked  LUm 
of  her  maid,  some  hours  after  the  strange  ccmveEBation  she  had  wA 
Ada. 

Her  maid,  who  was  dressing  her  mistress's  hair,  madeanswer  in 
the  a£Bnnative ;  adding,  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  heiog 
overheard,  **  There  was  no  letter." 

'^Indeed!"  her  jnistrees  muttered  half  aloud;  '^ Owen's  conduct 
is  most  singular.     What  does  his  silence  forbode  ?" 

Emma  made  some  farther  observation  to  tlie  effect  that  thers 
might  be  a  letter  before  night ;  but  Mies  Bdlamy  was  too  moA 
oocopied  in  her  musings  to  h^d  what  she  sud,  and  Emma's  r^nark 
went  unanswered. 

At  this  junctuxe  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door.  The  giil 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  returning  with*  a  small  waiter^ 
upon  which  lay  a  card,  inscribed  with  tiie  nama  of  Owen  Arnold. 
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At  this  seeming  respoxise  to  her  fears,  lalias  uttered  a  &mt  scream 
of  dismay,  thea  appealing  to  her  attendant,  bade  her  tell  the  foot. 
man  she  wotdd  wait  upon  Mr.  Arnold  immediately ;  '*  or  gather," 
she  said,  correcting  her  message,  ^*  show  him  iato  my  boudoir,  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  will  join  him,  Emma^  be  quick  !*'  she  cried, 
with  the  hurry  of  excitement,  as  the  man  disappeared  upon  his 
miseion;  ''here,  give  me  that  dress!"  pointing  to  one  of  aheap 
ihat  rested  upon  a  chair. 

Emma's  loc^  expresses}  nothing  short  of  horror,  as  she  listened 
to  this  request ;  she  seemed  to  fimcy  her  mistress  was  going  crazy 
«^tlie  dress  lalias  pointed  to  was  a  dark  walking  robe — ^but  did 
not  quite  like  to  say  what  she  thou^t,  although  she  gave  an 
ejaculation  expressive  of  surprise,  and  in  a  corrective  tone,  said-rr* 
''Miss  Lilias  surely  does  not  mean  to  wear  that;  will  you  not 
prefer  this  rose.coloured  cashmere?" 

"Anything,"  was  her  mistress's  careless  response,  "only  do 
not  dawdle  so  over  it  Come,  &sten  this  bracelet,  and  give  me  my 
handkerchief !  there,  don't  soent  it  with  patchoulie — I  hate  it !  let 
me  have  lavender,  lather.  Can  I  go  now?"  she  concluded  with 
increased  impatience,  as  Emma's  nimble  fingers  secured  the  last 
instening  of  her  robe,  and  turned  to  the  door  that  communicated 
with  the  boudoir. 

"  C*,  wait  a  moment — ^you  have  disarranged  your  hair,"  the 
girl  cried  after  her,  plaintively;  but  her  mistress  was  out  oi 
hearing,  having  already  passed  through  the  door  which  separated  her 
from  the  presence  of  her  injured  lover, 

Owen  Arnold  was  standing  near  the  window,  gazing  mourn* 
fiilly  at  the  bleak  picture  of  barrenness  around  the  Hall ;  so  like 
what  it  had  been  some  sixteen  months  ago,  when  he  had  visited  it, 
and  obtained  the  promise  from  its  mistress  which  she  had  since 
violated.  His  countenance  was  ashy  pale ;  his  eyes  were  wild  in 
their  unwonted  brightness,  and  his  manner  altogether  indicative  of  a 
fsarful  struggle  between  the  contending  sentiments  of  love  and  disap- 
pointment.  Lilias,  who  seldom  yielded  to  fear  of  any  kind,  now 
quailed  before  his  glance,  so  reproachfully  stem  was  it.  She  had  pro. 
posed  in  her  own  mind  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  friendship ;  to  chat 
with  him  about  indifferent  matters,  avoiding,  if  possible,  a  recurrence 
to  the  past,  which  of  all  things  she  most  dr^ed.  But  she  saw 
this  was  not  to  be  ;  tiiat  crimination^  r^roach,  and  questionix^ 
were  reserved  for  her,  and  she  trembled  in  anticipation.  The 
heartlees  words  of  welcome  she  had  prepared  to  greet  him  with 
remained  unsaid,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  man,  before  whom 
■he  desired  above  all  others  ta  be  cold,  resolute,  and  self-possessed, 
she  stood  like  a  guilty  self-condemned  creature. 

BellwQr,"  Owen  said»  when  kft  had  acknowledged  her 
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entrance  by  a  sflent  bow,  and  tarying  vainly  to  steady  his  voice, 
and  expunge  from  it  any  lingering  tenderness,  **  after  the  letter  I 
received  from  you,  my  visit  here  may  seem  an  intrusion,  but  upon 
one  point  your  communication  was  not  satis&ctory.  You  told  me 
that  you  had  promised  yourself  to  another,  without  saying  that  yon 
loved  that  other.     Do  you  V* 

Owen's  tones  were  broken  and  faint  as  he  concluded,  and  a 
groan, — wrung  from  him  in  the  depths  of  his  despair,  followed  his 
speech.  When  asked  by  Ada  the  like  question,  it  had  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  answer  by  an  evasion ;  but  now,  when  appealed 
to  in  accents  so  solemn,  the  truth  imperatively  forced  itself  from 
her,  and  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she  gasped  out  the  word, 
•*No." 

The  fojce  of  her  lover,  before  very  pale,  became  livid. 
*'  My  God  r*  he  exclaimed,  **  I  feared  this ;  she  is  unworthy  of 
true  affection !"  Then  addressing  himself  to  Miss  Bellamy — ^who 
continued  standing,  her  white,  troubled  face  half  shaded  in  the 
growing  twilight,  and  her  hands  feebly  pulling  at  her  sleeve — ^in  the 
excess  of  her  perturbation — ^he  resumed:  ''Lilias,  why  have  you 
thus  deceived  me,  and  consented  to  bestow  your  hand  upon  one  you 
do  not  care  for  ?  I  will  not,  of  course,  do  anything  to  deter  the 
prosecution  of  your  union,  if  you  are  bent  upon  it ;  but  before  it  is 
too  late,  I  ask  you  to  pause.  I  love  you,  Lilias,  unselfishly  and 
deeply,  and  for  ever  must  you  be  dearer  to  my  heart  than  all  the 
world  holds.  Yet,  believe  me,  if  I  thought  you  could  be  happy  in 
your  choice,  I  would  stifle  my  own  regrets  in  rejoicings  on  your 
account,  for  the  strongest  desire  of  my  life  is  to  see  you  blest. 
That  no  good  can  come  of  this  ill-advised  contract  is  most  certain — 
aught  begun  in  wrong  must  end  in  misery.  You  will  act  more 
kindly  by  your  accepted  husband  in  telling  him  candidly  now  that 
you  have  no  regard  for  him,  than  by  suffering  him  by  degrees  to 
learn  the  hateful  truth." 

**  Stay — stay  T*  his  hearer  cried,  pitifully ;  "  I  must  do  it,  and  I 
entreat  you  not  to  make  the  task  more  difficult." 

"You  must!*'   Owen  reiterated,  amazedly;  **what  do  your 
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the  tenderness  of  a  parent;  her  grief  tortured  him  more  than  his 
own,  and  defied  his  straggles  for  oomposm^. 

^'Donot  imagine/'  he  said,  *'^t  I  desire  to  triumph  over 
ycm,  and  ask  oat  of  vaniQr ;  but,  Lilias,  answer  me  this :  If  yoa  were 
not  gaided  by  circamstances,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  would  you  haye 
Inroken  your  faith  thus  ?   Would  you  marry  another  and  reject  me  V ' 

Miss  Bellamy's  frame  was  literally,  convulsed  with  agitation. 
Her  arms  extended  themselves  above  her  head,  and  upon  her  &ce 
there  was  imprinted  a  look  of  unearthly  desolation,  as  with  frantic 
vehemence  she  hrcke  forth : — ''  No,  no ;  I  would  not  n^arry  him  if 
I  were  not  compelled  to  do  so ;  and  if  it  is  any  comfcnrt  to  you  to 
learn  that  I  love  you  better,  hi  better,  than  I  ever  can  any  one 
again,  the  humiliation  of  the  confession  piay  be  deemed  some 
expiation  of  my  fault ;  but,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  exercise  your 
power ;  be  generous,  and  cease  to  tempt  me  to  do  what  would  be 
my  ruin.  Henceforth  our  paths  must  be  widely  asimder — Cleave 
me  to  the  torments  of  my  lot." 

The  cruel  intensity  of  feeling  displayed  in  her  manner  alanned 
Owen,  who  continued  in  silence  to  contemplate  the  wofal  change 
wrought  in  her  countenance. 

^*  Lilias,"  he  murmured,  after  awhile,  and  there  was  a  melting 
-pathos  in  his  voice  that  subdued  at  once  her  stony  immobility,  and 
brought  tears  to  her  burning  eyes,  "I  will  not  reproach  you  with 
making  my  happiness  a  sacrifice  to  your  false  notions  of  honour, 
Bor  will  I  longer  attempt  to  dissuade  you  from  the  commission  of 
the  rash  step  you  contemplate,  since  you  are  predetermined  not  to 
listen  to  any  argument  against  it ;  but  before  I  go,  never,  perhaps,  to 
behold  you  again,  allow  me  to  fancy  myself  your  brother  as  of  old." 

Lilias  trembled  violently,  and  her  face  flushed  up  suddenly ;  she, 
however,  offered  no  resistance  as  Owen's  arm  encircled  her  waist,  and 
his  lips  pressed  hers  with  a  love  that  was  stronger  than  friendship.  Jk 
giddhiess  came  over  her,  which  threatened  to  end  in  a  total  privation 
of  sense,  and  her  hand  lay  in  his  feverish  clasp,  cold  and  passive. 

A  few  moments  elapsed  before  she  recover^  herself,  and  looked 
around,  to  find  that  she  was  alone.  Owen's  agony  of  mind  had 
been  too  great  to  sustain  longer,  and  he  had  rushed  from  the  room, 
maddened  with  grief,  after  giving  a  final  look  at  the  beautiful 
traitress,  whose  falsehood  had  shorn  his  life  of  all  hope. 

Away  he  sped  fit)m  the  Hall  to  the  groimds,  and  from  thence  to 
-the  village,  when  recklessly  flinging  himself  into  the  compartment 
of  a  train  just  about  to  start,  the  destination  of  which  he  did  not 
«ven  inquire,  he  was  driven  far  away  firom  the  scene  of,  at  once, 
his  greatest  pleasure  and  pain. 

In  a  condition  terrible  to  bdiold,  Lilias,  when  she  found  that 
Owen  was  gone,  prostrated  herself  upon  a  couch  quivering  with  pain. 
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**  GteaciouB  God !"  she  oried  wiidly ;  "I  love  him — I  fcwe him. 
For  this  man,  from  whom  I  have  eteniaUy  severed  mysdf,  Ifeeltfaa 
Btrongest  affectioii,  and  for  him  ^o  is  to  i)e  my  husband,  an 
ftbfaorrenoe  amounting  to  loffithi&g.  Heav^m  help  me !  I  know  iMt 
whdLt  to  do.  Most  I  listen  to  Urn  new-bconpaason !  Tecad  Owo^ 
and  80  fiirther  perjure  my  fioml  by  fai^Bakiag  my  vow  to  hoA 
.  Welgrave,  or  by  keeping  faith  wiith  ham,  anmhikute  ibe  hafifdness 
of  the  one  dearest  to  me,  as  -veil  as  my  owm  V* 

Who  oonhl  say  whataworld  of  angidfidi  *GJiled  the  heart  Lilin  d 
as^  JoUowing  this  ebullition  of  ungovemaUe  gnef,  she  oonstoBiied 
hersrif  to  silence,  while  she  endeavoured  to  tiJnk  what  abe  Aodd 
idD  1  As  well  mi^t  she  have  hoped  to  uaravd.  mysteries  hidden  in 
■the  tomb,  as  the  tangled  web  of  her  tboughte;  they  bade  defiann 
to  every  effort  die  was  capai)le  of  making  to  arrange  them,  vni 
iwandered  hither  and  thithv  witii  maddening  oelmty,  refusi^  aH 
obedi^ioe  to  her  will. 

It  IS  said,  that  in  dying  memory  will  ftrilihfnlly  recal,  fiot  ooif 
curoiimstanceB  long  since  forgotten,  but  every  thought  and  transac 
Hau,  of  life,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  impertanrt  or  trivial;  and 
sometimes,  too,  when  tlie  essence  of  ezistenoe  is  yet  strong  within 
us*  will  remembrance  be  as  active  as  in.  tiie  dying  hour. 
Moments  there  aie,  whose  bitterness  suxpasses  even  that  of  deajlh; 
when  recollection,  strained  to  its  &dlest  tension,  will  heap  its  fonidsti 
en  the  aching  brain,  remorseless  of  the  pangs  it  inflicts. 

It  was  now  such  a  mom^it  as  this  with  Ltlias ;  scenes  of  tiks 
lar-^  time  were  brought  up  one  by  one  to  her  mind ;  words  heazd 
end  spoken  in  her  childhood,  and  actions  l<mg  buried  in  oblivin» 
raime  back  with  wonderful  distin^atess  in  this  period  of  her  miseiy, 
— gmenting  the  siun  of  her  distvess.  T7npitying<xwscie&ce,  mirrored 
to  her,  in  this  dread  hour,  the  ianocenoe  ejuL  •comteoBctiBent  ef  tduUU 
hood,  in  pamful  contrast  to  the  ceaseless  turbuleocy  and  wretcbad- 
nesB  of  the  pi^esent ;  while  time,  with  his  m^owis^  touch,  lent  ta 
evary  bygone  }Hcture  a  beauly  not  strictly  its  own,  thus  casting  a 
gloom  »tiU  more  impenetrable  upon  the  passmg  instant. 

At  length,  nearly  distracted  with  reoMTse,  and  by  the  aw&l 
ooBsciousnees  that  h^  woe  was  the  oooaequence  of  her  own  deed, 
the  unhapy  girl  hastened  from  the  boudc»r  to  the  garden,  hoping  to 
divert  by  physical  motion  the  excessive  poignancy  of  her  sorrows. 

The  keen  winter  air,  playing  around  h^  fevered  brow,  afiiaded  a 
most  exhilarating  relief  from  the  heated  atmoqfdiere  ef  the  house; 
yet  netth^  this  nor  the  rapid  ac^km  eould  remove,  fsr  a  single 
instant  the  terrors  of  a  soul  governed  by  such  mighty  and  contaiy 
passions.  Swiftly  her  lithe  figure,  borne  akmg  \^  ezcitemettt» 
passed  under  the  grey  diadowctf  ihe  syoaanove  bonjpba,  then,  with 
jtortened  hittatl^  abe  paused. 
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A  step,  light  as  Liltas'B  owit,  had  followed  her  frcnn  the  Hall» 
and  now,  beneath  the  pall-like  avenuep  Emma  Adams  joined  her. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  shawl,  whidi  dbe  had  brought  to  shi^  her 
mistress  from  the  fierce  eastern  gale,  which,  sweeping  through  tba 
drooping  shrubbery,  and  along  the  leaf-strewn  path,  sounded  like  a 
funeral  dirge,  chanted  by  lost  spirits  over  their  blighted  hopes. 

Miss  Bellamy  was  in  no  mood  hr  oouTersation,  and,  at  sight  of 
her  maid,  quickly  diverged  from  the  avenue  into  a  narrow  walk, 
intersected  with  thick  underwood  and  hardy  holly  bushes,  borderiM 
Hie  fish-pond.  Here  again  she  stopped,  and  with  a  fascinated 
aspect  gazed  into  the  pool,  which,  on  Ais  dreary  February  evening, 
looked  quiet  and  peacefol  enou^  to  tempt  the  weary  restless  soul 
to  find  repose  under  its  placid  surface. 

As  Ae  stood  there,  spell-bound  by  fm  unaccountable  attrsidioti 
to  -the  water's  gloomy  d^lhs,  Emma  appeared  at  her  side,  pant- 
ing  wilh  eagerness  to  speak,  but  rendered  incapable  of  articulatkm 
from  Ihe  speed  she  had  heen  making,  and  the  fright  she  laboured 
under,  lest  LUias  had  been  led  to  ihe  pond  witSi  a  latal  intention. 
Directly  die  came  up,  she  tdutched  hold  of  her  dress;,  nervouaty 
feaifal  of  letting  go  her  grasp. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  think,  my  dear Jnistress !"  die  criefl^  when 
dielmd  recovered  utterance ;  **  remember  your  fether." 
*^  Lilias  turned  sharply  upon  her,  and  liiere  was  something  wend- 
See  and  spectral  in  her  attitude,  as  dimly  seen  through  the 
tmrrounding  gloom.  Her  eyes,  lit  up  with  overwrought  emotion, 
gleamed  like  stars,  and  her  voice,  breaking  upon  stillness  so 
profound,  was  almost  unearthly. 

••Fear  me  not,  girl,'*  she  said,  "whatever  maybefiJ,  I  will 
not  take  my  life.  God  can  tell,"  she  continued,  while  the  acutenesi 
of  her  despair  proclaimed  itself  in  her  set  face,  white  as  the  hoar 
frost  that  lay  around,  "  I  have  nothing  to  make  it  worth  the  keep- 
ing-;  still  however  unendurable   e^dstence  may  be,    I  will    not 

voluntary  dq)rive  myself  of  my  wretched  breath,  -unless  indeed '* 

9ie  did  not  conclude  the  sentence,  but  with  a  plaintive  wai!, 
Buch  as  the  stricken  deer  would  give  when  hunted  to  the  death, 
sank  xqxm  the  ground,  amidst  the  tangled  briars  of  rushes. 

**One  touch  of  nature,'*  says  the  poet,  *' makes  the  whole 
world  kin."  Emma  Adams,  the  waiting  woman,  dared  more  than 
Ab  bad  ever  done  before  with  her  imperious  mistress,  when  die  slid 
her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew  down  tiie  weary  head  upon  her 
breast;  and  Lilias,  instead  of  drawing  herself  up  with  freezix^ 
disdain,  was  content  to  break  the  barrier  of  station  for  the 
eom&rt  off  a  pitying  word. 

*•  Are  you  sorry  for  me,  Emma?"  she  moaned  feebly,  from  oist 
her  sobs ;  then,  ere  the  girl  could  make  her  timid  response  heard,. 
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she  raised  her  head  with  a  quick  jerk,  saying  in  an  acoeni  of 
modLing  desolation: — ''But  no,  sympathy  is  to  take  part  in, 
and  what  share  can  any  one  have  in  my  grie&  ?  I  must  now,  and 
•rer  bear  them  alone." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MARRIED. 

Everything  was  in  forward  preparation  for  Lilias's  marriage  with 
the  Marquis  of  Welgrave,  and,  but  for  the  despairing  feice  <^  tho 
bride  elect,  and  the  occasional  repinings  of  Sir  Shenton,  that  his 
£EiYourite  Owen  Arnold  was  not  the  successful  suitor,  all  seemed  as 
bright  and  auspicious  as  is  usual  upon  similar  occurrences.  The 
happy  bridegroom,  the  soul  of  generosity,  would  willingly  havo 
settled  every  moiety  of  his  vast  possessions  upon  his  fair  chosen. 
He  was  all  aflfability  to  everybody,  in  perfect  raptures  with  his 
future  father-in-law,  and  even  willing  to  endure  Lilias*s  sleek 
maid,  for  whom  he  nourished  a  secret  distrust.  In  his  sup^« 
abundant  felicity  he  never  heeded  that  the  manner  of  his  betrothed, 
despite  her  assiduous  efforts  at  warmth,  was  chillingly  frigid,  and  that 
instead  of  the  joyous  embarrassment  one  expects  to  be  exhibited  by 
young  ladies,  when  the  subjects  of  bridesmaids,  trotisseatix,  and  settle- 
jnents  are  in  discussion,  an  ill-disguised  dread,  and  nervous  desire 
to  appear  happy,  struggled  vainly  in  her  bearing,  with  an 
overweening  hate  to  every  person  and  thing  connected  with  the  fast 
approaching  ceremony. 

For  a  woman  of  her  impulsive  nature,  the  task  of  com- 
placency  under  the  burthen  of  contending  regret  for  the  past, 
and  fear  for  the  future,  was  more  than  difficult,  it  was  absolutely 
unattainable,  and  at  times  her  melancholy  reveries,  or  wild  bursts 
of  unquenchable  regret,  would  cause  her  doting  parent  great 
surprise  and  sorrow.  He  could  not  doubt,  from  what  he  at 
intervals  was  witness  to,  that  something  was  greatly  wrong  with  his 
daughter,  but  what  that  was  he  harassed  himself  fruitlessly  to 
conjecture :  frequently  he  would  implore  Lilias,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  sincere  affection,  to  confide  in  him,  and  make  known 
the  cause  of  her  incomprehensible  behaviour. 

**  If  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  Lord  Welgrave,"  he  would  say, 
**you  shall  not,  even  though  you  stood  together  at  the  altar.  He 
is  so  purely  honourable,  he  will,  I  am  convinced,  release  you  from 
your  promise,  if  you  desire  it." 

Still  Miss  Bellamy's  answer  to  her  parent's  appeal  was,  **  No, 
no ;  I  will  marry  him :  my  choice  is  made  •  I  cannot  and  will  not 
alter  it."  ^         . 
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With  characteristic  impetuosity  Lord  Welgrave  had  declared 

he  •  could    not    exist   till    May — the    month    si^eeted  by   the 

baionet    as    a    suitable    one    for    the    maniage — ^without  Liliaff 

being  his  constant  companion ;  and  as  she  made  no  very  strong 

objection,  submitting  with  a  despairing  compliance  to  his  petition,* 

ihat  the  wedding  might  take  jdace  in  the  beginning  of  March, 

it  was  agreed  ux>on,  that  in  that  blustering  month  Miss  Bdlamy 

should  change    name  and  home,  and  become  Lord  Welgrave's 

wife. 

I         February  quickly  passed  by,  and  the  first  of  March,  cold  and  wet 

I    as  a  winter's   day,  brought  nearer  the  desire  of  the  expectant 


\ 


After  a  little  resistance  on  the  part  of  Lilias,  and  a  great  deal  of. 
argument  on  that  of  her  lover's,  expressed  more  by  the  eye  than^ 
the  tongue,  it  was  finally  decided,  that  the  important  and  interesting' 
event  should  come  off  upon  the  second  of  the  month ;  so  that  firom> 
the  dawning  of  that  gloomy  first  of  March,  Lilias  had  but  a  few^ 
hours  left  of  her  single  unfettered  life. 

The  day  she  spent  mostiy  vrith  her  father,  less  in  conversatiozr 
than  in  quiet  sorrow.  The  time  had  indeed  come,  when  that  fond, 
parental  care  must  be  exchanged  for  the  improved  solicitude  or 
neglect  of  a  husband,  and  Lilias  felt  the  prospective  change  most- 
acutely. 

Sir  Sienton,  while  he  strove  to  uphold  the  depressed  hiopes  o£ 
his  daughter,  was  almost  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  own  sorrow. 
Lilias  bad  been  from  her  birth,  and  stiU  continued  to  be,  his  all. 
Zealous  friends  he  had  in  plenty,  friends  truer  than  many  men 
own ;  but  the  heart  craves  for  more  than  friendship,  and  no  wife* 
had  he  to  cheer  and  share  his  solitude,  no  second  child  to  fill  up  thes 
gap  the  absence  of  Lilias  would  make  in  his  breast.  When 
deserted  by  her  he  would  be  truly  alone.  These  thoughts  opfnressed. 
him  grievously,  making  his  attempt  at  consolation  worse  than, 
vain. 

^fy  did  not  part  till  late,  each  to  repair  to  an  uneaey  couch^ 
Fot  Lilias,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  rest  that  night.     First  she 
^"^loyed  herself  in  walking  up  and  down  the  diamber,  thixikuij 
^th  sickexiixig  terror  of  the  morrow,  when,  passing  noiselessly  ftom 
*®^in/»  w^^uxrr^  ijc\  th«  V»ftndoir.  she  TYrnnAAded  to  the  end.  of  lier 
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its  ooDtante.  KebI  cme  forth  a  pudcetirf  lettanr,  wkidt  «^  rad 
jTcr  intenfcly,  <bi«  after  aaothflr.  ^^  Why  did  I  nat  destroy tiiesel  ^ 
flbe  munawed,  ^^-whbh^  if  foimd,  may  be  the  meaas  of  wf 
trndoasg,  What  weakness  k  it  eonstcabw  me  to  ke^  Aese  letten, 
QBCB  so  &Bdly  loftd^  now  so  hatslol  to  my  sij^t }  Yet  I  tasmsft 
give  ihem  up ;  a  somelhing,  nnd^naUe  eten  to  mysdf,  influeneea 
me  to  preserve  them,  and  I  feel  ihat  I  mast  obey  the  impaka 
And  this  too,  merdfdi  Providenoe/*  she  movmed  slond,  ^^wift 
what  different  feelings  have  I  viewed  this !" 

As  she  spoke,  with  nervona  haste  shesnatdied  from  its  offering 
a  su^lU  piece  of  paper,  folded  very  tightly,  which,  when  mvwrapped, 
revealed  ilines  of  writing  and  printing  intermingled  oonfoisedly 
together.  The  ink  was  beak  still,  though  the  paper  was  emmpled, 
and  in  one  part  singed,  as  if  it  had  been  in  danger  of  being  bvmt. 
Within  its  folds  was  a  ring  and  a  lock  of  hair — «  small  cuil  of 
chestnut  brown  hair — ^ihat  twined  itself  lovingly  aromid  the  taper 
^mgers  of  Miss  Bellamy,  who,  with  a  half-reluctant,  half-caaressiBg' 
touch,  twisted  it  about  in  her  hand. 

For  a  very  long  time  did  this  inoongmous  treasmre  oocnpy  her 
aitentioa ;  now  with  angry  gestures  she  perused  one  of  the  lettecs^ 
^and  th^a,  her  wrath  chaining  into  regret  or  fondness,  she  woakL 
•dw^  witk  passionate  ecstasy  upon  every  word  it  contained.  At 
length  she  removed  these  mementos  of  the  past,  and  with  dis- 
Kirdered  6ixfp  continued  to  pace  the  room,  till  streaks  of  pale  light 
made  their  way  into  it.  Even  then  she  felt  no  indinaticm  for 
repose,  and  opening  the  window,  through  which  a  dully  Uaet 
issued,  bared  h^  fojr  head  to  liie  cutting  wind.  She  appeared  tl^ 
lake  a  morbid  pleasure  in  tormenting  herself,  and  by  contanval 
bewailings  of  her  conditi<»t,  tried  to  make  it  more  unendurable. 

Necessity  compelled  l^cr  to  abide  by  her  promise  to  Lord  Wel» 
grave,  and  relinquish  ber  suddenly  concaved  attachment  for  Owen 
Arnold ;  but  she  was  not  the  less  likely  on  tiiis  account  to  bemoan 
the  loss  of  him  she  had  too  late  learned  to  love,  and  submit  without 
lepiaing  to  the  lot  which  compelled  her  to  give  her  hand  where 
ker  affections  were  not  placed.  If  the  young  marqxus — her  fiitmn 
husband — cobld  have  seen    the    pallid,   despairing   fEice    of   his 
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«ioff  Idlias  bad  engewlBred  dmi&g  ih»I(MMl7bmum  ef  Aob^iI^ 
T>j  ksr  gloomy  eni^loyiiieiit  of  retvoc^ociioii,  bnid  now  asamnod  a 
oettled  bof>elQssB669,  mtonm^iod  unith  a  resokite'  dtitefmuMiticm, 
ihat  made  kw  delicate  lineaments  inuaaoveabfy  etem  and  eeHA 

About  eleven  o'clock  ^hiof  set  off,  the  statne-I^  bvide^  heg 
&iher,  and  the  bndesmaids,  amongst  whom  numbered  AdaH»tep 
3iid  two  pretty,  but  inanimate^  oouains  of  his  lefdd^.  The 
quests  were  vary  numerotfis,  and  included,  not  merely  &e  eSnef 
geaitry  of  the  county,  but  friends  of  Loid  Wrigranre  aatd  the  baroneO 
IrcMBi  a  huncbred  miles  distant.  There  weace  cousins  of  the  tMride, 
ten  times  removed,  and  never  seen  till  now.  A  terolfaer  et  tba 
Hiarquis,  the  offspring  of  his  mother's  second  marriage,  handsomer' 
and  gayer  than  he,  but  so  veckless,  extravagant,  and  srifish 
ikat  little  affdction  subsisted  between  them,  and  the  invitation  had 
been  sent  him  chiefly  out  of  c(»n{diment.  He  scrutinised  Idlias 
mrpertinently  through  his  ^e-glass,  and  oondesoemkd  to  say  she 
VM  Hie  finest  gkl,  he  believed,  by  Jove,  he  lad  ever  seen ;  ftnr 
which  freedom  of  speech  be  came  in  for  a  severe  erasure  btsm  bier 
aunt,  Lady  Christabel. 

Lady  Christabel  was  a  maiden  sister  of  the  wild  earPs  fatftier^ 
vAo  had  the  discernment  to  prefer  the  graver  charactet  of  tiie 
Ibitjuis  of  Welgrave  to  that  of  his  rattling  half-brother,  and 
invariably  called  him  her  nephew.  She  was  a  charming  eld  lad|y, 
ao  unaiBfected  in  manner,  so  genial  of  heart,  and  worth,  as  a  com. 
]panion,  all  the  ^icyelopedias  of  general  knowledge  Aat  ever  hove 
'been  or  will  be  compiled^  If  you  wished  to  arrive  at  the  genealogy 
ef  any  noble  fjEunily,  she  could  give  you  their  whole  pedigree  frrai 
ibe  Conquest.  Did  memory  prove  wanting  in  the  name  of  an  artist 
«r  author,  statesman  or  divine,  she  would  supply  the  deficieney 
with  equal  readiness ;  and  for  aiwodotes  of  wits  and  bdles,  what » 
marvellous  store  she  possessed!  In  a  few  moments  i^  woukF 
sketch  the  personal  and  moral  characteristics  of  all  the  celebrities 
33Bid  beauties  who  had  illumined  her  own  not  insignificant  reign ; 
iar  Lady  Christabers  charms  and  acquirements  had  won  her  what 
may  almost  be  termed  fame.  Bat»  ye  nnmortsd  gods  and  goddesses^ 
Cuj»d  and  Hymen,  Yenue  and  the  Ghaces,  pardon  me  for  venturii^: 
to  bestow  a  thought  t^n  other  than  the  que^i  of  the  festival  (tiie 
bride)  who  for  one  little  day's  supremacy  must  give  a  life's  service, 
feragning,  in  some  cases,  the  sceptre  for  the  broom. 

Of  course,  the  bride  of  this  day's  rejoicings  was  proclaimed  by 
all  unsurpassably  lovely ,  and,  though  this  was  really  beyond  Aer 
cavil  even  ol  Lady  Drury  and  her  daughter — who  had  so  contrived 
lliat  not  to  invite  them  would  have  be^oi  a  positive  insult— loMas 
was  by  no  means  a  fitting  representative  of  the  blusiiii]^,  fluttering 
candidate  ^  matrimony.     She  looked  as  indifferent  to  aU  surrouad^ 
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ing  objects  as  a  sleep-walker,  or  a  person  agamst  whom  some  severa 
acid  irrevocable  sentence  is  recorded,  and  who,  muier  the  doak  of 
resignation,  seeks  to  escape  the  torturing  minutiae  preparatory  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  sacrifice.  Her  sunken  eyes  glistened  with  an 
uimatural  lustre,  and  on  her  cheek,  pale  still  from  the  night's  yigil> 
burnt  a  bright  hectic  spot,  making  her  lips  sickly  by  contrast. 

At  the  village  church  the  party  was  met  by  the  brid^room,  and 
his  first  man,  the  Honourable  Herbert  Bandal.  They  both  looked 
radiantly  happy,  particularly  Lord  Welgrave,  in  whose  manner 
might  be  discerned  a  shade  of  agitation,  but  no  misgiving ;  his  aspect 
betokened  supreme  faith  in,  and  love  for,  his  future  wife.  His  smile^ 
always  expressive  of  heartfelt  pleasure,  now  more  than  common^ 
displayed  the  delight  of  his  soul ;  and  it  was  with  the  fullest  confi. 
dence  in  the  feUcity  of  the  future  Ihat  he  stood  at  the  altar,  his 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  woman  who  had  spent  the  whole  night 
in  regretting  the  fate  which  linked  her  to  him,  and  who,  at  the  very 
moment  his  glance  was  bent  upon  her  with  inefiGetble  tendemess^ 
cherished  a  loathing  of  her  marriage,  and  a  consequent  dislike  to 
him. 

What  a  terrible  trial  it  must  have  been  to  her  dominant,  self, 
willed  spirit,  to  be  compelled,  with  outward  complacency,  to  utter 
words  which  must  for  ever  bind  her  to  one  man,  while  her  heart 
was  in  the  possession  of  another  I 

Soon,  and  before  she  was  at  all  conscious  of  it,  she  was  the 
Harquis  of  Welgrave's  wife,  and,  as  such,  was  led  by  him  from 
the  rustic  porch  to  the  crowded  road,  where  troops  of  eaga*  fiaces 
were  huddled  together,  expressive  of  but  one  desire,  that  of  behold* 
ing  the  bride,  who  leant  upon  her  husband's  arm  like  a  dead 
weight.  The  feverish  fire  of  her  eye,  the  glow  upon  her  cheek,  had 
again  departed,  leaving  her  white,  silent,  and  expressionless  as  a. 
sti^tue,  save  for  the  harsh,  fixed  setting  of  the  perfectly  moulded 
lips.' 

An  incident,  in  itself  of  a  trifling  nature,  but  which  to  the 
heated  brain  of  Lilias  showed  full  of  horrible  import,  occurred 
as  the  bridal  pair  were  entering  the  carriage.  A  funeral  bier 
passed  them  to  the  burying-ground,  closely  followed  by  its  weeping 
group  of  mourners,  whose  black  garments  swept  her  snowy  robe. 
Possessed  of  no  sanguine  expectations  or  fond  emotions,  it  would 
seem  that,  upon  the  bride's  heavy  heart,  this  gloomy  spectacle 
could  add  no  new  uneasiness :  but  it  was  otherwise.  Seldom  is 
wretchedness  so  complete  as  to  be  incapable  of  increase ;  andLilias^ 
though  she  had  femcied  nothing  could  augment  the  sum  of  her  miseries 
received  this  circumstance  as  a  farther  omen  of  ill,  believing,  in  the 
bitter  desolation  of  her  spirit,  that  the  future  held  out  to  her 
siniply  retribution,  as  the  past  offered  nought  but  r^>entance. 
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The  dijeumr  passed  off  much  after. the  aocustomed  ftifihioii  of 
such  things.      Sir  Shenton  —  rather  incoherently,   it    ray^iri!^:^^f^y^^^',^ 
admitted,  for  his  emotion  all  but  overpowered  him — ^prop68i!d  the-  .    ^^bS 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  expressing,  in  no  dieasiufed  •  V,,}.  /^ 
terms,  his  conviction  of  the  latter's  worthiness,  and  the  fcjqkfif 's 
felicity ;  to  which  his  son-in-law,  as  in  duty  bound,  respondedwittlj»  ^  ''  <>^> 
wonderful  calmness,  considering  the  momentousness  of  the  trial. 
Then  up  rose  Herb^t  Randal  to  pledge,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  neat 
little  speech  that  included  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  company, 
"  the  bridesmaids,"  which,  being  accompanied  by  a  glance  of  fond 
meaning  at  Ada,  was  a  trifle  embarrassing  to  her,  though  none  Hie 
leas  agreeable. 

No  sooner  were  the  chinkling  glaases  steady  again,  than  the 
bridegroom  had  to  reply  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  bridesmaids.  One 
voice  amongst  the  buzz  of  congratulations  was  deplorably  missed, 
at  least  by  Sir  Shenton  and  lilias,  and  that  voice  was  Doctor  Darby's. 
Much  to  his  0¥m  grief  was  the  physician  compelled  through  illness 
to  absent  himself  from  the  wedding,  but  he  had  written  his  compli. 
ments  to  the  bride  on  the  gladscnne  event. 

It  was  soon  time  for  Lalias  to  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  pre. 

paring  for  the  bridal  tour,  Miss  Hartop  following,  so  that  tieir 

&rewell  might  take  place  privately.      The  coimtenance  of  this 

young  lady  was  certainly  more  suitable  for  a  bride's  than  Lilias's, 

for  it  was  truly  an  April  one,  bathed  one  moment  in  painless  tears, 

the  next  wreathed  in  smiles,  alternating  with^lnight  blushes.     It 

k  impossible  to  suppose  a  nature  more  open  than  Ada's ;  and  now, 

when  she  was  going  to  separate  frx)m  her  girlhood's  companion  and 

friend,  she  could  not  do  other  than  impe^  the  cmly  secret  in  her 

keeping,  which  had,   in  truth,  been  non-existent  some,  half  hour 

before.     It  was  this:    spoken  amidst  much  hesitation — Herbert 

Randal  had  told  her,  what  in  her  heart  she  had  long  been  convinced 

of^  that  he  loved  her,  expressing  simultaneoitsly  a  wish  that  at  an 

early  period,  she  should  officiate  as  bride  in  a  marriage  where  be  j 

Bfaould  play  the  part  of  bridegroom. 

Ada's  brief  recital  being  concluded,  she  remained  for  some  few 
moments  in  deep  thought,  a  thing,  by-the-bye,  not  very  commcm 
with  her.  Presently  she  forsook  her  musing,  and,  resting  her  hand 
tipon  the  shoulder  of  the  bride,  who  was  standing  before  a  chev^. 
glass  in  her  dressing-room,  peered  into  the  lovely  and  suffering 
face  with  a  wistful  earnestness  of  gaze. 

**Do  you  remember,  dear,"  Ada  finally  observed,  speaking 
•with  slow  distinctness,  ''I  once  said  I  could  never  love  anybody 
better  than  yourself,  and  that  I  feared  you  regarded  some  one 
mcnre  than  me.  It  was  the  night  before  you  went  away.  How 
often  have  I  since  thought  of  it.    Was  I  right  in  thus  s^apposingf 
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k  wiH  h9  some  oumfeii  fo  kear  ytMt  auy  90,  Ib^caose,  aKbomgh  I 
Cftnnot  help  likiag>  Heri^ert  beiteir  evea.  Aan  yo«,  I  blame  mys^ 
far  it.  It  seems  to  me  as-  if  i  were  acting  wiongly  m  jyefeiriiig 
aDoliker,  after  my  assnfeoiee  that  I  i^old  e?er  esteem  you  dearer 
Ifian  all  the  wi^M/*^ 

As  Ae  &ce  of  Ii3!as  ims  tamed  away,  Ada  eo«ld  not  peroem 
the  vivid  change  diat  passed  over  it  at  this  aUuncm  toher  departnie 
Iram  Blackheath;  bat  from  the  nervous  shndder  Ibat  shook  her 
fraaM^  and  the  profound  silence  she  maintained,  IGss  BEarti^ 
presumed,  either  that  her  w<)rdff  must  have  had  a  greaift  eff»et  upon 
her  friend,  or  that  she  wae  taken  suddenly  indisposed,  so  she  g«t^ 
added : — * '  If  my  question  distressed  you,  do  not  answer  it ;  1  am  very 
sorry  tiiat  I  m^itioned  anything  connected  in  the  remotest  niaan^ 
with  your  strange  disappearance  from  sdiool ;  and  yet^*'  cootiBued 
she,  warmly,  ^^  why  should  this  mystery  exist  between  ub  t  Dear« 
dear  Lilies,  toll  me,  no4  only  that  you  will  lor^ve  me  if  I  have 
effiendedl  you,  but  tiiiat  you  do  not  esteem  me  unwor^  of  your 
ecHofidenoew  X  know,  from  chance  observationamade  by  your  fathar, 
that  you  did  not  return  home  for  nearly  two  montits,  thougk  aoser 
laamed  where  you  stayed  during  that  time.'* 

Lilias  reared  up  her  taU  form  with  a  pvoud  gesture  of  drfaawWL 

*' Why  dmuld  you  oenceive  anything  so  ridieulous,'*  sbe  saxi 
impatienUy,  '*  as  that  I  desire  to  make  a  mystery  ol  my^  abrupt 
d^arture  from  Claidoa  House,  and  my  subsecpient  sedusioii  fiom 
every  one^  including,  as  you  rightly  suppose,  my  fe^herf  Bad  you 
ever  adcad]  me  for  an  account  of  my  acticms,  which  indeed  no  ene 
htt  aright  to  do,  I  would  have  given tiiesimide  solution  Aat  I  mm 
cdSBar  to  tiiis  grmi  memL  I  was  ill,  and  oould  not  travel,  Bsr 
write  to  inform  mj  friends  of  my  whereabouts^  which  accident^  not 
design,  eonoealed.  For  your  <^er  questions,"  she  said,  h^  nne 
imperceptibly  softening  till  it  became  aihnost  plaintive,  '^ba 
satisfied  with  tiiia  answer,.  I  love  you  now  most  fondly ;  and  that  I 
atond  but  second  in  your  aSeotions,  can  never  atieaate  my^asttadtt 
ment  from  you.  I  regard  you  as  a  aster — a  (tear,  kind  sister,  wboea 
sympathy  I  can  ever  rdy  ij^xm." 

The  concluding  portion  of  Lilias's  speedi  was  loet  in  sobs^  and, 

in  a  sudden  and  vic^ent  gust  of  sorcow;  she  threw  hersdf  up<m. 

Ijie  bosom  of  her  friend. 

•    ^*  Oh,  Ada,  Ada,"  she  oried  wildly,  without  appearing  consdoua 

of  what  she  said,    **  I  could  trust  you — if  I  dare.      I  have  n» 
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cf  Ills  Me.  To  -w&om,  then,  can  I  tocn  fbr  eonsolktion  in  mj 
taroable?  To  you,  my  sweet  guileless  firientT?  No,  no!  I  must 
not  disclose  to  you  the  wreck  bxuied  here,"  fr&ntically  striking 
her  breast  as  she  spoke ;  ^  or  even  your  affection  would  be  denied 
me.** 

Ada  listened  afifright&lly  H^  1ih&  strange  comfession,  that,, 
fidlowing  so  closely  upon  Lilias'Vr  disavowal  of  any  secret,  mystified 
38  much  as  it  alanned  her.  This  was  one  of  those  fits  of  weaknesa,  . 
to  which  even  the  strongest-minded  and  most  seff-reliant  women: 
are  at  times  subject,  upon  whose  souls  Ue  tiie  weight  of  a  conceal*, 
ment.  Accustomed,  as  they  are-,  to  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  fiither  or  husband,  the  task  of  thinking  and  acting  for  th^nseWeft 
Ibecomes  so  laborious,  that  they  are  apt  to  sink  beneath  the  load  of 
aamety,  and  thoughtlessly  repose  then*  confidence  upon  the  neareN: 
person.  But  cmly  with  the  feeblest  does  this  mental  and  bodily 
prostration  loi^  contmue,  and  iSien  comes  the  return  of  cautiouff 
acting,  in  which  a  woman  only  can  tnrly  excel. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  Lilias  had  removed  all  traces  of 
unwonted  agitation  in  her  aspect  and,  dignifiedly  collected,  stood 
beside  her  toilet,  toying  carelessly  with  the  scattered  trinkets,  and 
oonversing  on  an  indifferent  topic,  she  had,  with  admirable  address, 
introduced,  before  Ada  could  recover  hersdf  enough  to  articulate  a 
word.  Miss  Hartop's  amazement  vfas  tibe  more  increased,  because 
Ae  saw  the  graceful  ease  of  the  haughty  bride  was  assunted ;  that, 
however  calmly  she  might  discourse,  the  false  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  nervous  quickness  with  which  she  moved  h^  hands,  never 
permitting  them  an  instant's  repose,  proved  her  recent  exortement 
to  have  been  real,  and  h&p  present  complac^«)y  a  mere  effort  of 
the  will. 

After  many  attempts  to  speak,  during  the  slight  pauses  of 
Lflias's  rattlLag  commentary,  Ada  eventually  succeeded  in  gaining 
her  attention,  and,  with  earnest  entreaty,  implored  she  would 
unburthen  herself  of  aught  that  opjMreBsed  hdr,  trusting  to  Aq 
warmth  and  sympathy  of  her  regard  to  insure  her  the  amsolaitkai: 
die  needed. 

Miss  Hartop's  manner  waff  so  impressive,  so  touchingly  sympa- 
tfietic,  that  Lilias  could  no  long^t^  keep  up  the  appearance  of  cheer* 
fiilness,  and  was  cont^oit  to  cast  aside  hesc  disguise.  But  it  was 
no  part  of  her  plan — ^now  she  was  in  full  possession  of  her  xeasoniog 
powers — to  join  another  confidant  to  the  Ust,  already  comprising  her 
Horse,  her  maid,  and  Doctor  Darby. 

If  not  one  of  this  trio  knew  all  h^  secrets,  they  were  each 
acquainted  with  sufiicient  to  enable  them  to  become  m<wt  formidaMo 
enemies.  Of  her  nurse  she  could  ^itertain  no  alarm,  neither  did 
she  doubt  the  secresy  of  the  firiendly  physician ;  but  sh^^  was  often 
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dubious  of  Emma's  futhfolnees  to  the  trust  reposed  in  her ;  and 
she  conceived  that  to  add  to  the  number  of  her  confidants  would 
increase  her  cares. 

She  took  therefore  the  only  measure  open  to  her,  that  of 
enjoining  Ada  to  silence  upon  the  subject  of  her  unhappinees^ 
extracting  likewise  a  promise  from  her  not  to  revert  to  it  again. 
''Betrayed  as  I  have  been,"  said  she,  ''to  reveal  that  I  am 
oppressed  by  secret  cares,  it  is  folly  in  me  to  use  farther  reserve 
with  you.  I  am  miserable,  most  miserable  sometimes,  and  should 
you  upon  any  occasion  hear  strange  words  pass  my  lips,  e:q>re88ive 
of  my  torments,  do  not  question,  nor  wonder,  but  bear  ^th  me 
patiently  and  silently ;  and  if  you  can,  forget  what  has  passed 
between  us.  I  ■^,  cannot,  I  repeat,  I  dare  not,  harass  your  young 
life  with  my  sorrows,  so  do  not  seek  to  penetrate  my  concealment 
Let  me  be  assured  of  your  pity  and  your  prudent  guardianship  of 
what  I  have  made  known  to  you,  and  it  will  be  a  means  of  allevia- 
ting the  distress  that  preys  upon  my  heart." 

Mechanically  Ada  promised  all  that  was  required  of  her,  and 
waited  in  silence  till  Emma  had  invested  her  mistress  in  h^ 
travelling  attire,  when,  hand  in  hand,  the  friends  proceeded  down 
stairs,  without  exchanging  another  syllable  relative  to  the  subject 
of  their  late  conversation. 

They  found  the  carriage  drawn  up  to  the  door,  and  the  hall 
filled  with  the  guests,  anxious  not  to  lose  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
bride. 

The  adieux  were  somewhat  hurried,  for  Lilias — drawn  out  oi 
the  stony  impassibility  which  had  enveloped  her  during  the  last  few 
hours — ^was  too  greatly  agitated  to  make  it  prudent  to  linger  over 
the  farewell  greetings. 

A  kind  good-bye  she  gave  to  each,  and  more  particularly  to  her 
weeping  young  friend ;  last  of  all  she  embraced  h^  father,  that 
idolised  father,  who  had  no  thought  but  for  her,  no  delight  save  in 
her  well-being.  Sup^human  was  the  mastery  she  maintained  over 
her  feelings  in  those  trying  moments,  to  keep  back  the  tears  that 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  the  sobs  that  rent  her  breast  almost  to 
bursting.  No  word  could  she  utter,  and  when  Sir  Shenton  at 
length  tore  himself  from  her  convtdsive  grasp,  and  led  her  to  the 
carriage,  she  looked  far  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  bride. 

Loid  Welgrave,  getting  in  after  her,  turned  from  the  lingering 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  his  friends,  to  his  wife,  grieved 
and  surprised  at  the  excess  of  her  perturbation.  The  door  was 
closed,  the  coachman  smacked  his  |Whip,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
away  followed  by  eager  eyes. 
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SCANDINATIAN  BALLAD  POETRY* 

Translation,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  thankless  tasks 
to  which  a  literary  man  can  set  himself.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  these  days  when  our  admirable  British  Philistine  is 
beginning  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  old  belief,  that  his 
race  was  at  the  very  head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  all  matters 
of  education  and  intelligence ;  and  when  he  is,  by  mere  force  of 
example,  being  shamed  into  learning  a  little  of  the  language,  and 
literature,  and  popular  notions  of  neighbouring  peoples.  A' reader 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  a  foreign  country  is 
even  of  the  most  cursory  or  superficial  kind,  is  apt  to  be  displeased 
with  the  most  faithful  translations  from  it ;  he  recognises  in  its 
simplest  ballads,  though  he  should  have  painfully  spelled  them  out 
witi  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  a  choice  simplicity  of  phrase  and  a 
direct,  naked,  convincing  force  which,  somehow,  seem  to  vanish 
from  the  most  carefully  written  translations.  Qoethe,  or  Heine 
or  Beranger  in  English,  is  simply  irritating  to  him  who  has  read 
the  poet  in  the  original ;  and  surely  these  three  writers  have  had 
jdenty  of  translators.  The  practical  difficulty  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  rhyme  we  consider  but  a  small  matter ;  and,  indeed, 
incline  to  the  belief  that  to  translate  perfectly  into  English  a  poem 
from  any  foreign  language,  requires  poetical  powers  as  great  as 
those  which  produced  the  original  poem,  with  an  amount  of  labour 
infinitely  greater  than  that  at  first  expended  upon  it.  Everybody 
considers  himself  an  infellible  critic  of  translations.  Everybody 
believes  that  he  could  himself  have  done  the  work  better,  The 
finest  and  most  valuable  translations  are  received  coldly ;  involving 
profound  study  and  great  labour,  they  add  little  to  the  writer's 
reputation  •,  and  when  a  man  proves  himself  to  be  an  able  and 
accomplished  translator,  we  generally  repay  him  by  beginning  to 
distrust  his  power  to  do  anything  else. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  an  English  writer  not  only 
translates  from  a  language  which  is  comparatively  little  studied, 
but  also  expends  labour  and  research  in  discoveriDg  ai^d  revealing 
to  us  a  mine  of  literary  wealth  of  the  existence  of  which  we  knew 
l>ut  vaguely.     Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
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and  poems  which  Villemarque,  with  that  admirable  patience  and 
special  knowledge  which  had  gained  him  an  European  rq)utatioa9 
had  gathered  firoon  tiie  rude  villagerB  of  ItCor'bihan  and  Finisterre. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  collected  and  translated  direct  from  the 
Norwegian  and  Danii^  a  series  of  ballads,  very  few  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  placed  before  us,  except  in  more  or  less  diluted 
German  renderings.  A  mere  glance  tibrough  the  volume  shows 
that«  for  a  man  ef  Mr.  Buchanan's  impulsive  powers,  'fche  task 
must  have  been  a  tedious  and  trying  one ;  and^  indeed,  so  very 
minute  is  ttie  **  touch  "  in  some  of  iSiese  verses — so  peculiar  and 
pointed  are  little  and  insignificant  phrases  which  a  more  hasty- 
writer  would  have  been  tempted  to  rattle  over  with  one  of  those 
careless  platiDtudes  of  verse  making  which  are  the  special  abomina- 
tion in  most  trandations — ^ihat  we  can  well  xmderstand  how  only  a 
very  strong  liking  for  the  subjects  of  these  ballads  could  have 
prompted  the  work.  Here,  however,  we  have  tJie  work  done;  and 
there  but  remains  to  consider  its  value.  In  doing  so,  we  tball 
briefly  speak,  in  ihe  first  place,  of  those  few  modern  ballads  wtidl 
Kr.  Buchanan  has  placed  in  lus  volume. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  easily  distinguidiable.  Hbey  wani 
the  fine  garrulous  shnplicity,  the  unconsciousness  of  effort,  and 
quaintness  of  expression  of  the  old  ballads.  They  are  too  beautifal ; 
too  artistic  and  weH-proportioned ;  they  suggest  the  writer  and 
make  one  admire  his  skilL  Looking  at  the  general  character  of 
the  ballads  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  chosen  to  translate — ^whiA 
are  chiefly  of  a  quiet  and  seaitnmental  caste — we  should  lucve 
thought  that  imitations  of  them  woxild  be  of  comparatively  easy 
manufacture ;  and  yet  the  modem  ballads  are  as  clearly  distinct  from 
ftieir  fellows  as  are  those  spurious  Scotch  ballads  whidi  have  from 
time  to  time  been  thrust  into  collections.  In  this  walk  of  Irteratoie 
those  reproductions  of  the  antique  which  have  been  successful  iB 
imposing  upon  the  credulous,  have  generally  been  of  an  insignificant 
kind — of  a  kind  which  evaded  detection  by  avoiding  any  dangCToud^ 
powerful  theme  or  trying  situation.  In  these  modem  Scandinavian 
ballads,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  at  imposture. 
Beyond  the  mere  adopting  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  antique  the 
writer  does  not  seek  to  go ;  and  is  content  to  produce  in  that  form 
a  poem  which  shall  have  somd  ancient  story-tolling  force  and  vivid- 
ness, graced  with  much  modem  literary  finish.  Of  this  sort  is 
Odilenschl'ager's  *^  Agnes,'*  in  which  the  subject,  as  virell  as  form, 
has  been  borrowed  irom  an  old  ballad.  The  story  cf  AgneB  w  a 
very  pathetic  one,  and  turns  up  under  various  guises,  in  the  ballad, 
literature  of  nearly  all  Eur^gpean  countries.  Maid  Agnea,  as  we 
are  told,  was  one  day  sitting  upon  the  lOft  Acre,  wlien  thero  i 
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eitt  of  the  wa^aB  a  mennan.    The  description  of  the  laemian  io 
Oehlenschlager's  yersian  is  decidedly  jnodem^^^ 

'*He  wn  dad  mito  the  w&Sst 
Wiih  scales  Hke  silfer  whfta, 
And  OD  his  brestst  the  seitUijg  hdk 
Pot  rosy  glesniB  xd  U^^ 

The  menoAa's  «pesr  a  beift^BMi  wmt, 

With  crook  of  oond  brom^ 
The  shltld  was  made  «f  torOe. shell; 

Of  mussel  shells  his  crown. 

His  hah*  upon  his  shonlden  f^ 

Of  bright  and  glittering  tang^ 
And  BweetOT  than  the  nightingale^ 

Som&ded  iiL%  MSf  he  aaogk" 

He  persuades  Ibdd  Agnes  to  l)eoame  his  wife,  and  she 
descends  with  him  to  his  sea  cave.  Here  she  lives  happily  with  him 
e^Kt  yvaffSy  and  beacs  him  seven  choMreiL  One  day  she  bears 
duiJtdi  bells  ringing,  and  beseecbes  him  to  let  ber  go  upon  Ite 
land  ^kuA  jefae  mty  say  her  prayers  in  ckurch ;  and  be  <»miiMito» 
H^ging  h&t  to  Tetum  in  ti^aod^onr  hones.  She  goes  up  ihn 
atraad  )aaod  ^iitros  the  chnndi-— * 

'*  The  kirk  bells  cfaiaie,  and  into  Juri^ 
And  up  the  aisle  she  flies ; 
The  inutffn  vpoii  the  waiit 
Jin  tmrnmg  amtof  ikdr  ^ifmL** 

She  tries  io  pray,  and  cannot ;  she  spills  the  holy  wine  upon 
liie  ground  in  attempting  to  take  the  dialice.  0{^ressed  by  the 
consoioMsnesc  of  her  sin,  she  wanders  doiRi  Again  to  the  sea  shores 
praying  Heaven  to  ti^e  her  life.  She  Uee  down  upon  llie  sand^ 
and  there  dies ;  a  little  heni-boy,  who  finds  the  cerse^  d^ii^  her 
grave  and  putting  a  stone  upon  it  And  the  people  say  that  the 
merman  comes  every  morning  and  evening  to  we^  &r  his  lost 
wife^  because  every  morning  and  ev^iing  the  shore  upon  her  gravB 
is  found  to  be  wet.  Tbis  beauti&l  story  will  at  onoe  recal  to  the 
reader'e  mind  Leyden's  '*  Mermaid,"  whidi  has  an  almost  similar 
8iil;geGi.  In  Leyden's  poem— which,  as  a  poem,  is  vastly  superior 
in  porwer  and  feeling  to  the  Danish  ballad — the  characters,  howevei^ 
are  reversed,  and  it  is  a  mennaid  who  fearer  the  Chief  of  Colonsaj 
to  descend  with  her  mto  the  sea,  and  by  ber  singing  entices  him  t» 
become  her  husband.  He,  howevei;,  remains  fedthful  to  his  \e^^^ 
and  the  mennaid  p^mits  him  onoe  mcn^e  to  re-visit  luid,  on 
condition  that  he  will  return  to  pli^t  his  tro^  to  her.  The 
Chief  of  Colonsajr,  resorting  te  a  petty  <]nibble,  dedaMi  that 
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when  he  returns  lie  will  be  true  to  her ;   and  she  takes  Jiim  to  the 
shore.     These  are  the  concluding  verses  of  the  poem — 

**  Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems  at  last 
To  lore  him  with  her  tiWer  tongue ; 
And,  as  the  shelving  rooks  she  pasBed, 
She  raised  her  voice  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 

Slaw  gliding  o*er  the  moonlight  bay. 
When  lig^t  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung 

To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

Oh,  sad  the  mermaid's  gay  notes  fell, 

And  sadly  sank  remote  at  sea ! 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever,  as  the  year  returns, 
The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day ; 

For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 
The  lovely  Chief  of  Colonsay." 

Of  the  remaining  modem  ballads  in  this  volume  we  will  onlj 
say  that  Oehlenschl'ager's  "The  Treasure-seeker "  is  prettily 
oonoeived,  and  that  "  The  Lead  Melting,  by  Claudius  Bosenhoff^  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  little  poems  we  have  lately  read.  Odb 
or  two  compositions  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  here  introduced — 
having  probably  been  tempted  by  their  grace  and  neatness  of 
construction — are  properly  not  ballads  at  all. 

**  It  is  in  supernatural  conceptions,"  saysjthe  prefece,  "  indeed, 
in  the  creation  of  typical  spirits  to  represent  certain  ever-present 
operations  of  Nature,  that  the  Danish  ballads  excel — heing 
equalled  in  that  respect  only  by  the  German  Lieder,  with  which 
they  have  so  much  in  common.  They  seldom  or  never  quite  reach 
the  rugged  force  of  language  shown  in  such  Breton  pieces  as 
*  Jaunedite  Flamm/  and  the  wild  early  battle-song.  They  are 
never  so  refinedly  tender  as  the  best  Scottish  pieces."  So  £Bur  as 
the  Breton  ballads  are  concerned,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Buchanan, 
but  take  leave  to  differ  with  him  as  regards  the  Scottish  ballads. 
The  intensity  of  passion  in  the  old  Scotch  ballads  is  as  far  from  the 
refined  tenderness  of  these  Scandinavian  poems  as  is  the  wooing  of 
Viga-Glum  from  the  cooing  of  one  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's 
heroes.  For  our  own  part  we  greatly  prefer  the  intense  self- 
abandonment  and  blood-heat  of  love  in  the  Scottish  verses  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  Danish  early  ballads  have  a  grace 
and  delicacy  which  the  Scottish  ballads,  with  one  or  two  rare  and 
beautiful  exceptions,  do  not  possess.  Mr.  Buchanan  quotes  some 
fine  verses  from  **  Clerk  Saunders  "  in  support  of  his  assertion; 
but  a  far  truer  type  of  the  Scottish  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  **  Hele^ 
of  Kirkconnell."     Here,  also,  there  is  lov©j.^j^pt(J^is  the  lovj 
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of  burning  passion,  the  love  of  a  strong-natardd  man,  not  the 
imaginative  tenderness  which  we  find  in  the  book  before  us. 
*^  Nothing  can  be  finer,"  adds  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^*  than  the  stories  they 
contain,  or  more  dramatic  than  the  situations  these  stories  entail ; 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  polish  the  expression,  or  refine  the 
^Daagery."  We  don't  want  polished  expression  and  refined  imagery 
in  an  old  ballad ;  but  if  these  are  by  any  reader  considered  to  be 
requisites,  we  beg  to  stake  the  character  of  the  Scandinavian  ballads 
in  this  respect  upon  the  following  ballad  of  the  *'  Two  Sisters." 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  poem,  full  of  rich  picturesqueness  and  minute 
detail,  and  there  needs  no  excuse  for  copying  it  entire  : — 

"THE  TWO  SISTERS. 

' '  One  sister  to  the  other  »pake, 

The  tummer  comt,  the  summer  goes  ! 
'  Wilt  thou,  m  J  sister,  a  husbend  take  I' 

On  the  grave  of  my  father  the  greets  grass  grow  / 

'  Man  sball  never  marry  me, 
Till  my  father's  death  ayeiigdd  be.' 

*  How  may  such  revenge  be  planned  t 
We  are  maids,  and  have  neither  mail  nor^brand/ 

'  Rich  farmers  dwell  along  the  vale : 
They  will  lend  ns  bnMids  and  shirta  of  mail' 

Th«y  doff  their  garb  from  head  to  heel ; 
Their  white  skins  slip  into  coats  of  staeL 

Slim  and  tall,  with  dovmeast  eyes, 

They  blush  as  theyfdsten  swords  to  their  thighs. 

Their  armour  in  the  sunshine  glares. 
As  forth  they  ride  on  jet  black  mares. 
They  ride  unto  the  castle  great : 
Dame  Erland  stands  at  the  castle  gate. 

'  Hail !  Bame  Erland  l*  the  sisters  say; 

*  And  is  Herr  Erland  within  to-day  ?* 

'  Herr  Erland  is  within  indeed ; 
With  his  guest  he  drinks  the  wine  and  mead  1' 

Into  the  hall  the  sisters  go ; 
Their  cheeks  are  paler  than  driven  mow. 

The  maidens  in  the  chamber  stand : 
Herr  Erland  rises  with  cup  in  hand. 

Herr  Erland  slaps  the  cushion  blu^ : 
'  Rest  ye,  and  welcome  ye  strangen  two  I' 

'  We  have  ridden  many  a  mile ; 
We  are  weary  and  will  rest  a  whild.* 

*  Oh  tell  me,  have  ye  wives  at  home  ? 
Or  are  ye  gallants  that  roving  roam  f  * 

'  Nor  wives  nor  baima  have  we  at  home» 
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'ThMi,  hy  our  Ladj,  J9  ihall  trf. 
Two  boBBM  maidfliw  thai  dwell  hard  Vy— 

Two  maidaoa  with  neithflr  Bother  nmr  aiBi^ 
But  with  boeoma  of  down  and  ayaa  ot  tnu 

Paler,  paler  the  maidem  twn 

Their  eheeke  grow  whUe,  but  iMr  Uaei  eyet  hmrm,  « 

If  they  indeed  so  beantaona  be, 

Why  have  they  not  bees  ta'en  by  tliee  f 

HeiT  ErUnd  ahrugged  hia  dioulden  up, 
Laughed  and  drai^  of  a  bmnming  oup. 

♦liTow,  by  our  La^y,  they  were  won 
Wen  il  not  for  a  deed  already  done. 

*  I  Bought  their  mother  to  lure  away. 
And  afterwards  did  their  father  ilay  !* 

Then  up  they  leap,  thoae  Tnaidena  fair  i 
Their  aworda  are  whiatling  in  the  air. 

'  ThiB  for  tempting  our  mother  dear  !* 
Their  red  aworda  whirl,  and  he  ahiidca  in  UmL. 

Tins  for  the  death  of  our  father  brave  f 

Thdr  red  aworda  amoke  with  the  blood  of  the  knaTe. 

They  have  backed  him  into  pieeea,  amall 
Aa  the  yellow  leavee  tiiat  in  autunm  fall. 

Then  stalk  they  forth,  and  forth  they  fare ; 
They  ride  to  a  kiik,  and  kn^  in  prayer. 

Fridays  three  they  in  penanee  pray. 

ITie  iummer  comes,  theetttnmer  goes. 
They  are  shriven,  and  cast  tiieir  swords  away. 

On  the  grave  of  my  father  the  green  graee  gro^o*,** 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  obosen  to  translate  chiefly  those  ballads 
which  belong  to  the  domestic  affections ;  and  we  have  consequently 
in  this  volume  little  of  the  wild,  warlike  fervour  of  the  north. 
But  the  domestic  affections  occasionally  lead  to  the  saddest,  and 
sometimes  the  savagest  of  tragedies,  as  is  shown  in  one  particularly 
ferocious  ballad,  entitled,  ''  Ebbe  ^ammdson."  ThisEbbe  Skam- 
melson  wooes  the  May  Adelaide,  and,  having  been  betrothed  to  her, 
leaves  for  a  &r  countree^  la  his  absence  his  brother  Peter 
Skammelson,  also  wooes  the  May  Adelaide^  who  remains  true^  to 
her  absent  lover  until  Peter's  mother  tells  the  maiden  that  Ebbe 
Skammelson  is  dead.  Then  she  coneaits  to  marry  his  brother, 
and  the  marriage-feast  is  spread.  Ebbe  Skammelson,  warned  by 
a  dream  that  he  was  about  to  lose  hia  true  love,  takes  horse  and 
gallops  northward : — 


*'  Em  father  and  mother  aaked  Wm  fu 

To  ait  at  the  featal  board ; 
Bale  went  Bb^  SkanameboD 


And  did  no*  nf  a  weiC 
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The  Lady  Adelaide  leares  the  l)aiiqiiii.ball9  and  Ebb 
Skammelson  will  bear  the  bridal  torch  before  her.  When  they  are 
alone,  he  tells  her  he  will  kill  his  brother,  and  asks  ber  then  if  she 
will  be  his  wife.  She,  having*  plighted  her  troth  for  the  second 
time,  will  not  break  her  vow  :— 

"It  WM  Sir  Ebbe  Skammelaon 

Spftk«  not  Bor  ntterid  aoundl^ 
Omly  be  grew  as  white  •■  snow, 
And  lUmped  upon  the  ground. 

He  followed  her  unto  her  bower. 

And  neTer  a  word  he  spoke ; 
But  Ebbe  Skammelaon  he  had 

A  tword  beneath  hia  cloak. 

In  at  the  door  Sir  Ebbe  stept. 

His  drawn  sword  at  his  side. 
And  there  beside  the  bridal  bed 

He  slew  the  boonie  bride  !'* 

Coverix^  his  "sharp  sword,  drippii^  red"  with  hia  doak,  he 

again  enters  the  banquet-chamber^  and  in  a  few  sardonic  words, 

gives  up  all  right  to  the  hand  of  May  Adelaide.     But  the  grim 

mockery  does  not  last  long.     He  springs  upon  the  table,  and  cuts 

down  his  brother — ^nay,  in  his  wild  fury,  he  wounds  his  &ther,  and 

cuts  off  his  mother's  hand.     Thereupon  he  rudies  away  from  his 

native  land,  and  we  are  told  that  he  becomes  a  beggar,  b^ging  for 

his  daily  bread.  ^ 

A  marked  characteristic  of  these  ballads  is  their  morality.     The     f 

old  minstrels  who  sang  these  tales  on  the  long  winter  evenizigs  of 

the  north,  had  some  notion  of  poetical  justice,  as  it  evidenced  ewesi       > 

by  this  Ebbe  Skammelson  suffering  the  wretchedness  of  beggary 

for  his  provious  crimes.     They^do  not  reserve  all  their  admiratnoL 

for  the  maiden  who  flies  to  the  merry  greenwood,  and  bears  duMren 

to  an  unknown  &ther,  nor  for  the  hero  who  does  not  scruple  ia  kiN 

halLa^ozen  brothers,  in  cnnier  to  secure  a  stolen  kiss.     They  harfe 

something  better  to  sing  of  in  woman  than  her  metre  beauty,  aad  in 

man  than  his  physical  prowess.     They  have  recourse  to  the  most 

ingenious  plots  and  to  the  prettiest  stones,  that  so  a  sound  moral 
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Long  liiteof  Hud  Mettelil  eagerly : 
*  Who  playeth  so  sweetly  to  summon  me  V 

Up  and  down  swell  her  breasts  of  snow : 
'  Dare  I  thither  by  moonlight  go ! 

'  If  I  thither  by  moonlight  go, 
1  Soever  one  of  my  maids  must  know.** 

Maid  Mettelil  and  her  little  hound  set  out  by  moonlight  and 
reach  Sir  Oluf  s  bower.  She  knocks,  but  he,  fetithful  to  his  friend 
Sir  Oluf,  will  not  allow  her  to  enter,  for  she  is  Sir  Oluf  s  bride. 
She  then  implores  him  to  send  a  servant  to  accompany  her  home, 
and  he  replies, — 

'  The  moon  is  clear,  and  the  white  stars  bum, 
Alone  thou  hast  come,  and  canst  return.' 

So  she  and  the  little  hound  run  deftly  back  in  the  moonlight, 
.and  lo!  her  husband  is  at  the  castle-gate  to  meet  her.  Being 
-questioned,  she  replies  she  has  been  wandering  to  hear  the 
nightingale  sing.  Sir  Peter  concludes  that  both  his  wife  and  friend 
have  betrayed  him;  and  the  poem  ends  with  these  ominous 
-words : — 

**  And  no  man  knew  she  had  been  so  light, 
But  her  bower  was  burnt  to  the  ground  that  night. 

Sir  Peter  wanders  so  gloomy  and  grim ; 
Sir  Oluf  feareth  to  meet  with  him  1" 

To  all  husbands  and  friends  the  moral  of  that  ballad  ought  to 
be  clear.  Then  we  have  the  story  of  a  certain  Sir  Morten  of 
Fogelsong,  who  actually  rises  out  of  his  grave,  takes  horse,  and 
gallops  homewards  to  redress  certain  wrongs  he  had  done  in  his 
lifetime.  A  special  sin,  that  of  having  robbed  two  fatherless 
children  of  a  bit  of  land,  so  weighed  upon  him,  that  he  could  not 
sleep  peacefully  in  the  churchyard.  His  wife  obeys  the  ghostly 
injunction ;  and  Sir  Morten's  spirit  is  pacified. 

Of  the  purely  dramatic  ballads  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
speak,  without  giving  some  specimens  of  their  artistic  completeness 
Mid  dramatic  point,  and  they  are  too  long  for  quotation  here. 
The  finest  in  the  book  is  undoubtedly,  "  Axel  and  Walborg,"  an 

AlA.hnrAtAlv.mnAtnintAr1  anil  bAfl.iitifiil  iv>ATn    fiill  nf  fitirrincr  inmrlAiit. 
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in  a  lucky  moment  he  asks  counsel  of  his  brother, 
of  the  story  we  shall  give  in  the  original  lines  :— 


The  remainder 


**  Tkea  wbiiptred  with  his  brothtf  dear, 
The  young  Sir  Morten  DoTe ; 

*  And  how  may  I  from  cloister  fteal 

Awiy  my  own  true  love  P 

*  Go  drew  thyielf  in  gntTe-dothet  white. 

And  ley  thee  in  a  shell, 
And  I  wul  to  the  cloister  ride^ 
The  bitter  talo  to  teU/ 

He  dreiaed  himself  in  graTO-olothtt  white^ 

And  lay  in  earth-«hell  cold : 
HetT  Nilanii  to  the  cloister  rode, 

And  the  bitter  tale  was  told. 

'  HaQ  unto  ye,  0  holy  mnids, 
And  great  shall  bo  your  sain, 

If  my  dear  brother  Morten^  cone 
Hay  in  your  walls  be  lain  I 

All  siknt  eat  the  holy  maids. 

In  black,  black  raiment  all — 
Only  the  sweet  maid  Adelaide 

Let  work  and  scissors  fidL 

Then  eried  the  sweet  maid  Adelaide, 

With  tears  upon  her  face^ 
'Yea  I  bury  Morten,  if  ye  list, 

Here  in  this  holy  place. 

*  Tea,  here,  in  holy  cloister-kirk, 

Bury  his  sweet  young  clay, 
And  daily  when  he  lies  asleep 
I'n  kneel  me  down  and  pray ! 

*  I  was  a  little  child  when  first 

I  heard  him  sue  and  woo ; 
The  Powers  of  Heaven  know  full  well 
That  I  have  lovvd  him  true. 

'  Hie  eniel  finther  draw  him  off 

Into  a  atrange  countree, 
And  into  these  dark  cloister  walls, 

Against  my  will,  brought  me.' 

It  waa  Sir  l<ilans  bent  his  head. 
And  whispered  in  her  ear. 

*  -^  ^  **^«  «y«i  Maid  Adelaide, 

And  be  of  happier  cheer  P 

•  Nere^shaU  I  forget  my  woe  I 

Nerer  forget  my  wrong ! 
'*^^^wdff ed  it  my  own  true  love, 
Wnosix  1  have  loved  so  long.' 

®**^3[  fhe  wept,  Maid  Adelaide. 


Bhe  crept  into  Sir  Morten's  bier, 
And  praved  to  Heaven  above ; 

*  I  loved  thee,  Morten,  to  the  end. 
At  never  maid  did  love  1' 

She  lighted  up  the  wax  lights  two. 
And  sat  her  by  his  side ; 

*  I  would  to  God,  dear  love,  that  I 

Had  in  my  cradle  died. 

*Nine  winters,  while  thon  wert  away. 

Here  weary  life  I  led. 
And  never  saw  thy  faoe  again 

Until  I  saw  thee  dead !' 

And  bitterly  wept  Adelaide, 
Wringing  her  hands  so  white, 

Herr  Morten  heard  her  in  his  sheU, 
Laughed  loud,  and  rose  upright. 

Oh,  up  he  stood,  and  gased  again 

On  ner  he  loved  the  best. 
And  tossed  the  gloomy  grave-dothet  off, 

And  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

'  0  hearken,  hearken,  my  own  true  lore^ 

Put  all  thy  grief  aside ; 
Thou  shalt  f^om  cloister  follow  me. 

And  be  my  bonnie  bride  I 

*  Black  are  the  horses  that  await 

In  the  kirk-yard  there  without, 
And  black  in  suits  of  iron  mail 
Await  my  henchmen  stout  I' 

Softly  Sir  Morten  led  her  Ibrth 

Out  of  the  chapel  walls. 
And  over  her  shoulders,  for  a  cloak, 

He  threw  the  sable  piOl. 

All  silence  stood  the  cloister  maids, 

Beading  by  candle-light ; 
They  thought  it  was  an  angel  bore 
Their  sister  off  by  night 

All  silent  stood  the  holy  maids, 

Save  only  two  or  three, 
<  That  such  an  angel,'  murmured  these, 

♦  Would  come  by  night  for  me  I' 

Honour  to  young  Sir  Morten  Dove  I 
His  heart  was  staunch  and  stout ; 
He  bore  her  to  his  dwelling-house. 
And  bade  the  bells  ring  out. 

TTonour  to  vounff  Sir  Morten  Dove  I 
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)i»fe  been  again  and  again  made  {omiliar  to  En^idi  readers ;  and 
their  effect  upon  the  translations  is  to  give  an  air  of  qnaintness  and 
age  to  these  quaint  and  old  poems  which  is  singularly  a^fitopriate 
and  pleasing*  It  remains  for  us  but  to  saj  a  word  in  comn^nda- 
tion  of  the  woodcuts  by  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  jxretty,  but  book-buyers  who  demand  other  qualitieB 
than  mere  prettiness  will  be  delighted  with  a  fine  bit  of  landsc^>e, 
by  Mr.  T.  Dalzkl,  which  illustrates  the  first  of  the  ballads.  Mr. 
E.  Dalziel's  ''  Lead  Melting  "  is  a  beautifiilly-drawn  picture ;  but 
the  fiBkoe  of  one  of  the  three  maidens  is  charact^less.  At  page  119 
there  is  a  fine  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  Lawson;  and  throughout  the 
volume  there  are  several  clever  sketches  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson. 
Altogether  the  book  is  a  valuable  one,  both  in  respect  of  its 
subject  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  subject  has  been  treated. 

w.  a 
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LIFE  IK  A  KOBTH^ERMAN  CHATEAU 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  VON  LAUENBRUCK 


CHAPTER  VUI 

CouHT  Lauenbbuck's  letter  was  a  joint  production  from  liis 
younger  sons^  Max  and  Hugo,  and  announced  their  acrival,  about 
the  latter  end  of  August  (''in  time  for  the  CAomm,"  thej  said), 
aiKl  ended  unth  greetings  for  the  whole  partj,  including  their 
"En^ish  cousin." 

''Count  Hugo  must  be  quite  a  young  man  now,*'  said  the 
Porster,  on  hearing  the  news. 

''  Yes :  they  tell  me  he  is  taller  than  Max,  but  not  so  atrong," 
answered  his  feither. 

''  It  is  very  nioe,  their  being  in  the  same  sendee,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  get  leave  together/'  said  Hilda., 

''  I  hear  the  Austrian  army  is  to  be  put  on  a  peace-footinj^** 
remarked  the  secretary. 

"Would  that  affect  the  Cavalry  regiments  ?  *' 

'' Probably  not,  but  it  will  be  easier  p^haps  to  get  along 
lea^e  in  oonsequence.*' 

"For  my  part,"  said  tiie  Forster,  his  genial  fstce  brightening 
up  as  he  spoke  of  his  absent  favourite,  "  I  always  regretted  that 
CSount  Hugo  did  not  go  into  the  Sifles — ^he  was  such  a  first-rate 
ahot," 

"  We  will  hope  that  his  hand  has  not  forgot  its  cunning,^'  saai 
ibe  Countess  Trene  smilingly,  as  she  looked  across  the  table  to 
vhore  the  Heir  Foister  sat 

'*And  that  this  may  ^oveagood  game  year,"  added  her  hue- 
band.     **  How  does  it  promise,  Herr  Forster  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  I  think  Herr  Graf:  foxes  are  more  abundaafc 
than  the  farmers  like,  so  we  may  hope  for  pretty  good  qxvt" 

Hilda  could  tell  me  little  about  her  brothers-in-law;  they 
had  not  been  home  since  her  marriage,  and  her  husband  ^'did 
not  know  anything  to  tell "  her»  he  said,  "  about  them."  Brothers 
are  proverbially  uncommimicative  about  brothers.  All  she  knew 
was  that  Hugo,  tibe  Benjamin  of  the  family,  was  a  gentle,  ^irited, 
a&ctionate  youth  of  moderate  abilities,  but  from  his  generous 
nature,  and  bright  cheerful  disposition,  much  beloved  by  all  about 
the  place.  Max,  she  said  was  cleverer,  but  had  been  nUher  in  dia. 
grace  of  late  days,  having  gambled  away  a  large  sum  amongBt  his 
idlow  <^cers,  and  come  down  heavily  upon  his  father  for  dbbts  of 
honour;  further,  that  he  and  Frits  did  not  agree  well   but^  shiB 
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scarcely  knew  the  reason  why—- That  they  were  both  good-looking^ 
gentlemanlike  young  men,  and  much  liked  in  the  several  crack 
cavalry  regiments  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  morning  after  our  visit  to  the  prison,  Count  LauenbrOdc 
came  up  into  my  room,  and  sitting  down  cosily  by  the  open 
window,  said : 

"You  have  come  here,  my  dear  little  cousin,  for  your  health, 
and  as  you  look  paler  than  I  like,  I  want  you  to  try  sea-bathing; 

and,  if  it  suits  you,  I  will  drive  you  over  to  B ^this  morning, 

when  you  can  inspect  the  bathing  arrangements,  and  (if  they  please 
ou)  subscribe  for  a  course  of  Imths :  my  wife  and  I  do  this  every 
summer :  the  still  waters  of  the  Baltic  are  especially  agreeable  to 
ladies,  since  there  is  little  or  no  tide,  and  the  fine  white  sand  of 
our  shore  is  pleasant  to  their  timid  feet :  the  baths  aJso  are  &r 
less  exhausting  than  those  on  your  own  stormy  coast,  where  the 
tides  are  strong,  and  tempests  more  frequent  than  with  us." 

I  said  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,  and  Hilda  coming  in  at 
the  same  moment,  remarked  that  she  would  join  us,  if  we  would 
take  her. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  the  shelving 
shores  of  the  blue  Baltic :  we  drew  up  before  the  door  of  a  long, 
low  inn,  dose  to  the  sea-side,  and  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
bathing  machines,  which  were  clean  and  roomy,  but  without 
awnings.  In  the  road,  in  front  of  the  inn,  a  number  of  ladies  were 
walking  up  and  down  in  dressing  gowns  and  muslin  caps,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  large  mushroom  straw  hats,  ail  of  them  bearing  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  the  Noah's-ark  females  of  my  infant  days. 
l?he  arrangements  proving  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  I  paid  my 
subscription  for  a  course  of  twelve  baths,  and  we  depcurted  amidst  a 
p^ect  avalanche  of  bows  and  polite  expressions,  from  the  landlord 
of  the  rustic  inn,  who  was  also  proprietor  of  the  bathing  machines. 
The  air  blew  fresh  from  the  Baltic,  the  morning  was  delidously 
dear  and  bright. 

''Drive  on,  dear  papa,  to  the  windmill  hills,"  said  Hilda, 
*^  and  let  us  walk  home  from  thence. .  We  shall  have  a  lovely  view 
this  morning,  it  is  so  cool  and  clear,  and  the  breeze  comes  so  pure 
and  fresh  across  the  sea  to  that  spot." 

The  Count  did  accordingly :  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  got  out, 
and  sending  the  carriage  home,  began  our  verdant  ascent.  The 
great  sails  of  the  windnull  were  buzzing  lazily  round,  for  the  breesse 
was  mild  even  on  the  heights ;  the  Miller  sat  in  the  shade,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  close  up  against  the  wooden  sides  of  his  abode, 
watching  the  sports  of  two  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  children,  wboee 
gambols,  to  my  imaccustomed  eye,  appeared  to  be  conducted 
dangerously  near  to  the  great  wooden  arms,  whidi  came  dowly 
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sweeping  round  in  regular  cadence.  The  Schloss  seemed  to  be 
almoBt  at  our  feet,  buried  in  a  mass  of  verdure ;  whilst  sesuvrard, 
the  open  view  was  relieved  of  monotony,  by  the  distant  Danish 
ifllandfi,  and  a  few  scattered  sails  on  the  horizon.  Looking  down  into 
the  valley,  the  seclusion  and  gloom  of  Lauenbriick  surrounded  by  its 
double  avoiues,  which  looked  dark  and  almost  impenetrable  from 
whence  we  stood,  struck  me  with  double  force  :  **  Here  I  should 
have  built  my  Schloss,"  I  said  involuntarily;  **here,  where  the 
bright  blue  sea  lies  at  our  feet,  where  the  four  winds  of  Heaven 
can  blow  in  one's  face,  where  Ihe  ship's  passing  to  and  fro,  seem 
to  giye  one  a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world; 
where  the  sun  could  shine  unhindered  on  my  path ;  whence  I  could 
watdh  the  sun  set  and  rise,  and  the  birds  arriving  and  depart, 
ing,  in  spring  and  autumn ;  whence  I  could  look  down  on  my 
surroundings,  and  survey  them  at  my  ease." 

*' And  here,  on  this  very  spot  where  we  are  now  standing,  it 
was  to  have  been  built,"  answered  Hilda;  "and  we  should  have 
been  looking  out  of  window  to-day  at  the  glorious  sea,  and  the 
beautiful  white-sailed  ships;  but  for  an  unlucky  wind,  which, 
blowing  nobody  any  good,  removed  Count  Lauenbriick's  wig  and 
gold-laced  hat,  transporting  them  to  the  valley  below,  just  as  he 
was  haranguing  the  army  of  architects,  masons,  gardeners,  and 
surveyors,  which  he  had  brought  up  here  with  him,  to  fix  this  as 
the  site  of  his  future  abode :  whereon,  as  tradition  saith,  the  count 
fell  into  such  an  ungovernable  fit  of  rage  and  fury  (the  Lauen. 
brcLcks  have  been  a  violent  race  even  from  time  immemorial),  that  he 
swore  a  mighty  German  oath,  no  doubt  flavoured  with  Britii^ 
expletives,  that  where  the  hat  and  wig  were  found,  there  should 
his  Schloss  be  built,  and  his  household  gods  set  up  !  " 

We  laughed  at  Hilda's  anecdote.  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  saw  that 
Georgian  courtier,  somewhat  rubicund  and  not  a  little  irate, 
descending,  minus  chapeau  and  perruke,  under  bare  poles,  into  the 
valley,  looking  strangely  undignified  without  the  ambrosial  wig, 
like  some  elderly  baby  in  court  garments,  followed  by  his  suite  in 
a  state  of  servile  civility,  pitiful  to  behold. 

'*  As  often  as  I  look  at  our  sluggish  moat  and  gloomy  avenues,'* 
continued  Hilda,  '*  I  think  of  that  democratic  pufiF  of  wind,  and  of 
the  injury  it  has  done  us,  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; 
for,  beautiful  as  our  linden-trees  are,  I  would  rather  be  gazing  at 
the  tall  masts  of  the  graceful  ships  upon  the  open  sea,  their  white 
sidls  gleaming  in  the  sunshine ;  the  sea-gulls  and  wild  duck 
screeching  and  whirling  around  the  diff,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  breeze  blowing  fresh  life  into  one,  and  whispering  a 
message  of  freedom  from  other  lands." 

'*  Ton  speak,  my  child,  as  though  you  were  npt  ha 
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valley,*'  said  the  oouni,  looking  [kisdly  at  HSda'fbri^t  joaag 
fftoe,  flushed  now  with  the  ascent,  eimI  freshened  by  the  faroeae. 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  am  happy  here,"  she  quicklv  made  reply;  "  why 
not?" 

Ah  I  "  why  not  ?*'  But  I  began  to  haye  my  suspiciona — sm^ki* 
cioiis  vague  as  midnight  fears,  and  equally  tormenting. 

'<  For  my  part,"  continued  the  count,  smiling,  *'  I  think  of  my 
ancestor's  wig  with  fedings  of  unmitigated  gratitude,  for  I  infinitelj 
prefer  my  marble  basin  with  the  tame  carp  and  tench,  to  the 
eternal  monotone  of  the  '*  sad  sea  waves,"  and  the  roaring  antiimn 
winds,  and  the  barren  hill  sides." 

''Here  one  feels  free/' — said  Hilda,  as  though  q>eaking  to 
hersel£ 

"  Free  ?  of  what  my  child — ^you  have  no  cares,  no  sorrows,  no 
memories,"  added  the  coimt,  sadly,  **  to  make  Lauenbriick  gloomy 
to  you." 

*'  No ;  but  the  birds  have  none  of  these,  either,  and  yet  they 
delight  in  their  freedom." 

''Ah:  if  you  are  but  an  amateur  of  liberty  I  am  content," 
said  her  father-in-law,  smiling :  '*  think,  my  love,  how  desolate  the 
winter  would  be  here :  the  wind  roaring,  ihe  rain  beating  against 
the  windows,  the  sU^an.  roaring  round  the  lonely  hill." 

*'  It  is  as  lonely  in  the  valley ;  you,  who  are  safely  housed  in  the 
south,  do  not  guess  what  it  is  to  hear  the  bare  branches,  beating 
against  eadi  oth^,  or  t^>ping  at  the  windows;  the  trees  capeaking 
and  groanii^,  the  wind  moaning  and  howling,  or  sobUng  and 
sighing  up  and  down  the  avenues." 

Her  father-in-law  looked  at  her  surprised. 

''  Child,"  he  said,  '' you  are  frightening  Mabel  with  joor  wood 
imaginations ;  see,  she  looks  quite  pale." 

''  The  sBa-breeze  has  made  her  hungry,"  said  Hilda,  ggdrkaily 
changing  the  subject.    ''  Come,  let  us  be  looving." 

We  descended  the  hill  silently,  andpassii^  through  iiiiB  villagi 
of  liauenbriick,  stone  built,  and  red  tiled,  came  upon  the  chnrdig 
standing  on  a  gentle  eminence,  without  any  pretensions  to  azdii- 
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by  &r]xi  baildings  and  outhouieip  of  a  cmbttantial  dascdption ;  th* 

yard  was  further  encumbered  with  sundiy  wains  and  waggons,  and 

thxee  or  four  liayricks ;  geese  and  poultry  of  ev^  descriptioii  weim 

perambulatizig  the  premises ;  and  through  an  open  door  I  saw  aa 

antiquated  carriage,  of  a  q>ecie6  peculiar  to  (}«rman  country  pastors, 

and  seeing  which  in  a  town,  the  inhabitants  are  irreverenUy  wont 

to  dedgnate  the  vehicles  as  "  Qottes  Wort  vom  Lande."     I  founds 

on  inquiry,  that  the  living  (which  was  in  Count  Lauenbriidc's  gift) 

was  worth  about  two  thousand  thalers,  or  three  hundred  a  year ;  so 

that  what  with  his  feurming  (which  together  with  card-playing,  and 

his  Sunday  sermon,  formed  the  chief  cares  and  business  of  the  Hecr 

Pastor's  life),  he  had  a  not  unenviable  lot,  and  one  whidi  maigr  a 

poor  English  curate  would  have  been  glad  to  call  his  own,  provided 

he  could  have  got  over  the  card-playing,  and  have  been  content  to 

put  off  his  STL  da]^'  laity  for  the  derical  duties  of  the  seventh. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  south  avenue  Count  Lauenbriick  left  ui^ 
having  an  appointment  witii  his  steward. 

We  walked  on  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  whidi  Hilda  at 
length  broke  by  asking  me  if  I  would  come  to  the  *'  English  giurden,'* 
and  look  at  her  sister-in-law's  tomb. 

Thither  we  accordingly  bent  our  steps. 

^^Tell  me   something  about  your  sister-in-law/'    I  said,   mi 

**  I  never  knew  her,"  answered  Hilda;  '^she  has  been  dead 
nearly  four  years  now,  and  I  think  my  father  and  mother-in-law'a 
gridT  is  as  fresh  as  ever :  they  come  here  sometime  every  day,  and 
every  day,  winter  and  summer,  Helen's  ooffin  is  ded^ed  mth  fresh 


It  was  a  lovely  spot  whidb  the  bereaved  parents  had  diosen  for 
the  last  resting-place  of  their  lost  darling :  shady  with  dumps  of 
treee;    sweet  with  the  fragrance    oi   flowers;    bright  with  ihm 
greenestof  grass.   Bailed  off  from  the  road  by  a  low  wooden  palii^;. 
the    ground  undidated  gently,   and  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
•cdivity,  stood  the  mortuary  chapd  whioh  Count  Lau^ibnkk  Yiad 
b^^t  for  his  beauti&l  daughter.     The  oaken  door  was  open*,  a 
gate  of  ligijt  floriated  ironw(»k  allowed  one  to  look  into  tla^  doi^ 
which  we^^asently  entered.    From  the  spot  where  we  Btoc>d.  wehaA 
•^peace<^  ^i^oiling  view  across  the  hrosd  meadows  to  H^e  villaga 
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garden,  upon  it.  On  the  altar,  which  was  of  black  velvet  with 
reredos  of  black,  stood  a  large  ivory  crucifix,  two  vases  filled  m\h 
firesh  flowers,  and  candlesticks  of  ebony  and  ivory.  Over  the  altar 
hung  a  picture  of  the  dead  Helene,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  con. 
oeption  and  execution.  There  was  something  so  spiritual,  so 
happy,  so  heavenly.joyful  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in 
the  young  girPs  face,  that,  in  looking  at  it,  one  ceased  to  be  sad: 
one  only  felt  that  she  had  indeed  '*  entered  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,"  and  was  for  ever  at  peace.  The  figure  draped  in  white, 
as  we  are  wont  to  clothe  angels,  had,  in  truth,  an  angelic  purity  of 
outline  and  expression  ;  the  great  earnest  eyes  gazed  up  to  beavenj 
with  a  longing,  which  woidd  have  been  almost  painful  in  its 
intensity,  but  for  the  joy  which  illmninated  the  fair  forehead,  like  a 
halo  of  glory ;  the  soft  lips,  parted  in  a  happy  smile,  seemed  already 
to  be  singing  sweet  heavenly  strains :  the  golden  brown  locks  feU 
in  rich  glory  over  the  white-robed  form ;  the  slender  hands  clasped 
a  graceibl  palm-branch,  and  the  dark  purple ^of  the  background 
was  relieved  by  stars. 

It  was  a  serene  picture.  Death  seemed  to  lose  its  sting  in 
gazing  at  it,  and  the  grave  its  victory.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
which  was  of  carved  oak,  and  the  top  of  which  was  ornamented  by 
a  large  cross,  marked  out  in  flowers,  lay  a  silver-gilt  crucifix;  at 
the  feet  two  standards  filled  with  lilies ;  the  stained-glass  windows 
cast  a  tempered  glow  upon  the  whole;  the  air  was  fresh  and 
sweet. 

As  we  walked  homewards,  Hilda  told  me  the  sad,  sad  story 
which  had  darkened  her  father  and  mother-in-law's  life  for  ever. 
She  told  me  how,  after  many  year's  service  in  Russia,  Count 
Lauenbnick  had  returned  to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  how 
Helene's  sixteenth  birth-day  was  to  be  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings.  The  day  hetorejier  fite  her  father  and  brother  left  home 
to  bring  back  all  the  presents  with  which  their  beautiful  darling 
was  to  be  delighted ;  late  in  the  evening,  and  whilst  her  mother 
and  some  friends  were  in  the  next  room,  the  young  countess  called 
her  maid,  and  said  she  wished  to  go  to  bed,  for  that  she  was  tired| 
and  that  she  must  rest  well  in  order  to  enjoy  the  next  day.  The 
maid  proceeded  to  unplait  and  comb  her  splendid  golden  hair ;  hear 
young  mistress  chatting  merrily  with  her,  in  gay  anticipations  of 
the  morrow  :  the  gala  cbess  lay  spread  out  in  its  crisp  freshness  on 
the  bed,  and  Helene  expressed  her  pleasure  in  its  prettiness. 
Suddenly  a  scream  from  the  maid  brought  the  Countess  Irene  into 
the  room  to  see — ^her  beautiful  daughter  lying  lifeless  on  the  floor : 
they  raised  her,  and  bore  her  tenderly  to  bed.  Expresses  were 
Beht  oflf  for  physicians  to  the  neighbouring  towns ;  a  groom  rode 
with  a  note  to  meet  Count  Lauenbriick  a»i  prepare  him  for  the 
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dreadful  news.  Late  in  the  night  he  arrived ;  he  had  not  been 
able  in  the  darkness  to  read  the  hurried  lines  his  wife's  trembling 
hand  had  scrawled,  but  the  man's  agitation  and  broken  voice  ha4 
told  him  enough.  His  beautiful  child  never  spoke  again.  About 
three  o'clock  on  her  birth-day  mom,  she  opened  her  great  blue 
eyes ;  those  who  were  round  her  marked  with  joy  the  painless, 
happy  smile  which  passed  across  her  pale  features,  and  the  next 
moment  was  fixed  there  by  death.  The  artist  who  painted  the 
picture  of  which  I  have  spoken,  had  ^ught  the  glorified  expressiou 
of  her  parting  moments,  and  with  subtle  art  had  perpetuated  them 
on  his  canvass. 

This  Hilda  told  me  in  hushed  tones;  then  she  added:  **They 
never  speak  of  that  time.'* 

The  unhappy  father  began  at  once  to  build  this  mortuary  chapel 
for  his  beloved  daughter;  he  could  not  bear  her,  he  said,  to  be 
lying  so  far  away  firom  him,  amongst  those  who  had  never  known 
or  C9^^  for  her ;  but  meanwhile,  the  coffin  had  to  be  placed  in  the 
grim  family  vault.  All  the  time  that  the  chapel  was  building  and 
the  pictures  painting,  her  name  was  never  spoken;  but  the  old 
count  came  daily  to  the  ground,  which  he  was  having  laid  out  in 
what  is  called  abroad  an  '*  English  garden,"  and  superintended  the 
planting  thereof  himself.  The  poor  mother  never  went  near  the  spot. 
*^The  morning  came  at  last,"  said  Hilda,  *' when  the  coffin 
was  to  be  moved ;  twelve  young  men,  sons  of  tenants,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  it  to  the  chapel ;  my  father-in-law  and  the 
Herr  Pastor  followed  the  sad  procession — the  Pastor  speaking  sucb 
words  of  comfort  and  consolation  as  were  given  to  him  in  that  hour, 
my  father-in-law  making  no  sign.  The  coffin-bearers  came  silently 
into  the  chapel,  and  setting  their  sacred  burthen  softly  down,  they 
went  away.  Then,  oh !  Mabel,  fancy  what  they  saw  ?  and,  when 
my  father  saw  it,  he  fell  down  like  one  dead ;  the  coffin  had  been 
made  of  unseasoned  wood,  and,  thinking  it  was  so  soon  to  be 
moved,  they  had  placed  the  beautiful  oak  coffin  in  the  chapel, 
ready  to  receive  the  lighter  one  in  which  she  lay  ;  firom  the  damp 
of  the  vault  the  wood  had.  split,  and  shaken  by  the  removal  firom 
the  church  hither,  a  long  thick  tress  of  golden  brown  h^  lay 
waving  over  the  chapel  pavement  where  they  had  laid  her !  " 

•*  Oh,  how  dreadful ;  but  why  did  they  disturb  the  dead  ?  why 
not  leave  her  where  they  first  laid  her?  " 

*^  It  was  a  fancy  of  my  father-in-law's  :  I  do  not  think  that  his 
wife  knew  much  about  it." 

**  And  Count  Lauenbruck— r?  " 

"  When  he  recovered  firom  the  long  swoon  into  which  he  had 
£6dlen,  he  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  for  the  first  time  since  h&r 
death  he  spoke  Helene's  name." 
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•*  And  tlie  Herr  Pastor  ? " 

^*  He  led  my  £Mber.iB.law  geatly  airay :  at  first  he  wanted  to 
tfpea  ike  coffin  and  look  at  her  again — he  would  not  bdieve  ^e  was 
dead ;  but  by  degrees  he  became  cahner,  and  the  next  time  he  came 
here,  the  chapel  was  as  you  see  it  now;  the  coffin  covered  with 
loees  and  lilies,  the  pictore  looking  so  happy  and  glorified  that  I 
think  he  was  comfortecL" 

It  was  a  painful  story :  I  was  glad  to  meet  Fritz  and  his  fitlher, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  and  to  hear  that  we  were  late,  &r 
that  the  dressing  bell  had  sounded,  and  that  risitors  had  arrived 
imexpectedly  to  dinner. 

Seated  at  Count  Lau^ibruck's  right  hand,  and  in  the  {dace 
which  I  had  hitherto  occupied  at  dinner,  was  an  old  lady  of  sodi 
marvellous  beauty,  tiiat  I  £>und  it  difficult  to  withdraw  my  eyes 
from  her  iaoe  after  making  my  reverence,  which  I  did  in  due  form, 
sinking  into  a  profound  curtsey,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  on 
tiie  Count's  introducing  me  to  her.  On  the  Countess's  right  sat  a 
fine  stalwart  old  gentleman,  who  rose  firom  his  chair  on  my  name 
being  mentioned,  and  facing  about,  bowed  so  profotmdly,  that  I  felt 
unideasantly  small,  and  not  inconsiderably  embarrassed  by  his  stiff 
but  courtly  salutation.  I  observed  that  sundry  little  ends  of  coloured 
ribbon  were  attached  to  various  button-holes  of  his  coat,  and  learnt 
from  Count  Karl  who  (by  the  new  arrangements)  came  to  be  my 
neighbour  at  table,  that  he  was  Crand  Chamberlain,  et  cetera,  et 
oetera,  et  cetera,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  X . 

^^  How  beautiful  his  wife  is  !  " 

^-  She  is  celebrated  theref<Nre  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land." 

*'  Of  this  particular  land,  or  throughout  Germany  V 

**  Nay,  my  gallantry  forbids  me  to  define  the  limits.'* 

**  But  she  is  not  young  V* 

**  She  cannot  be  in  her  premiere  jevneeeey  since,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  she  has  been  a  grandmother  these  eight  or  ten  years." 

"  But  how  wondrously  beautiful  !'* 

*' And  such  a  rare  type  !'* 

**  Are  her  sons  and  daughters  handsome.'* 

**  Her  only  daughter  is  a  very  lovely  woman,  but  tall  and  dark. 
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Lanenbruck,  and  I  think  the  two  fiimilies  looked  fon¥aid  to  a 
marriage  between  Hd^e  and  Oscar,  cementing  the  relationship : 
my  poor  little  niece's  death  put  a  stop  to  that ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing,  Oscar  came  to  live  in  a  small  estate  on  the  borders  of  Lauen^ 

bnick,  which  belongs  to  the  P family,  and  was  a  most  agreeaUe 

neighbonr.  His  parents  have  come,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
death,  to  visit  the  property ;  and  jtist  befc^re  you  came  in  they  asked 
my  brother  and  sister-in-law  to  drive  over  and  take  tea  wiUi  than 
to-morrow;  strange  to  say,  their  son  and  my  poor  little  niece 
botii  died  of  the  same  disease,  heart  cconplaint." 

Bnioness  P was  one  of  ^e  most  beautiful  women  I  have 

ever  seen.  Bather  briow  the  middle  height,  she  was  exquisitely 
fonned,  her  hands  and  arms  perfect  models  of  beauty ;  her  dress,  of 
rich  black  silk,  sat  oS  the  fiumess  of  sudi  a  complexion  as  I  have 
never  before  or  since  seen  equalled  :  not  a  line  or  wrinkle  disturbed 
the  tmiform  satin  of  her  ekin  :  the  cheeks,  slightly  tinged  with  rose, 
were  beautifully  finrmed :  a  delicate  aquiline  nose  gave  character  to 
her  £Etce,  whilst  her  little  mouth,  filled  with  a  row  of  teeth  even  and 
white  as  pearls,  and  her  large  well-opened,  clear-blue  eyes,  and 
golden  hair  dressed  in  large  firizzed  curls,  and  covered  with  a  cap  of 
rich  lace,  a  h  Marie  Stuart^  made  her  look  like  some  beautiful 
picture,  which  had  stepped  out  of  its  frame,  and  come  down  to 
make  mortals  happy  by  its  perfect  loveliness. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  so  Count  Karl  whispered  to  me  during  the 
datt^  of  dinner,  had  been  madly  in  love  with  the  Countess  Adal- 
gunda  von  Lauenbriick,  and  had  used  all  hia  powa^  of  persuasioa 
to  gain  her  consent  to  their  union  :  but  her  parents,  iar  too  proud 
to  agree  to  a  morganatic  marriage,  carried  her  off  to  Italy,  and  she 
shortly  afterwards  prudently  married  the  Baron.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
thatliie  king  soon  consoled  himself  after  the  fashion  of  royalty,  for 
the  lady  lived,  as  the  fairy  tales  say,  **  happy  ever  afterwards." 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  ladies  withdrew  to  one  of  the 
drawrog-rooms  :  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  two  elder  ladies  as 
they  walk^  before  us  through  the  dining-hall ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
pl£kce  myself  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  window,  with  a  piece  of  work, 
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and  beautifully  less."  I  heard  a  murmur  of  "  His  Royal  Highness^ 
Her  Excellency y   Serenissimo,   His  Trai]rspaarency,"   and  so  on; 

probably  relating  to  the  court  chronicles  of  X ,  and  I  hoped 

Fritz's  entrance  might  create  a  favourable  diversion  :  but  as  he  sat 
down  by  me,  first  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  was  '*  horrid  slow/' 
and  then  confiding  to  me  that  he  felt  **  awfully  bored,"  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  a  new  element  in  the 
conversation  on  the  sofeu  Presently  Hilda  got  up,  and  on  pretence 
of  giving  her  husband  a  cup  of  coffee,  came  towards  where  we  were 
sitting.  '*  You  know  you  are  contraband  here,  Fritz,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice,  **  for  we  ladies  never  like  gentlemen  to  be  present  at 
our  coffee  and  scandal ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  come  over  and  talk 
to  her ;  don't  commit  such  a  breach  of  etiquette :  I  have  swallowed 
more  yawns  than  I  shall  digest  in  a  month,  and  my  jaws  quite  adie 
with  the  exertion  !  " 

**  Not  I,"  said  Fritz,  comfortably  sipping  his  coffee. 

''  O  !  but  you  must !  look  at  poor  mamma,  how  pale  she  is !  . 

** That's  another  thing:  I'll  do  it  for  my  mother;  but  you 
know,  Hilda,  I  object,  on  principle,  to  old  ladies'  society :  especially 
to  old  ladies  who  are  so  alarmingly  young  as " 

*  *  Hush,  hush ! ' '  said  Hilda,  hurriedly,  *  *  she  is  already  setting  us 
down  as  boors,  for  conversing  together  in  an  imknown  tongue :  I 
must  go  back :  come  Fritz,  but  not  directly,  lest  she  should  think 
I  have  been  prompting  you." 

.**  Oh,  hang  it !"  said  Fritz,  with  more  perspicacity  than  polite- 
ness,  ''don't  disturb  a  fellow's  mind  with  all  those  admonitions; 
its  bad  enough,  you  know,  without  your  making  it  worse." 

**  Then  why  did  you  come  in  ?  " 

**  I  saw  Mabel  at  the  window." 

"  Very  well ;  but  mind  what  I  say,  or  there  will  be  no  end  of 
trouble." 

*'  All  right — you  go  on — I  follow  suit." 

I  felt  as  though  &e  beautiful  little  lady,  who  was  still  as  stiff 
and  upright  as  ever,  had  heard  every  word  of  this  dialogue,  but  she 
gave  no  sign,  and  talked  on  fresh,  neat,  bright  and  calm  as 
before. 

Picking  himself  slowly  up,  Fritz  got  himself  across  the  room, 
but  not  without  interruption;  his  three  black  do^,  hearinc  the 
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of  them  up  bodily  in  her  anns,  made  a  hasty  exit,  and  Fritz 
kicking  Nep,  that  attached  brute  also  fled,  loudly  howling  as  he 

went.     Baroness  P pausing  in  the  midst  of  an  account  of  a 

clothing-club,  founded  by  the  grand  Duchess,  and  largely  subscribed 

to  by  all  the  aristocracy  of  X ,  surveyed  this  scene  with  an 

expressionless  calm,  positively  alarming  to  behold.  Fritz,  freed 
from  his  persecutors,  dropped  into  a  yellow  satin  fekuteuil  at  the 
Baroness's  elbow,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  whilst  she,  without  looking 
at  him,  but  staring  calmly  at  his  mother,  said  distinctly  these 
awful  words  "  I  hate  dogs  " — ^and  then  continued  her  narrative  till 
it  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  the  ladies  of  the  court 
resolving  to  devote  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  (on  which  days 
the  grand  ducal  theatre  was  closed)  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  across  the  lawn,  and  I  heard  the 
foiling  of  the  bowls  from  the  boTi^ing-green,  and  the  cry  of  the 
marker,  as  the  skittles  went  down ;  there  was  a  fragant  smell  of 
oofifee  in  the  room,  and  the  bees  were  humming  in  the  linden-trees, 
and  still  the  talk  on  the  sofa  went  on,  in  its  dull  monotony,  and 
still  Countess  Trene  smiled  politely^  and  Hilda  patiently  listened. 
Once  there  was  some  allusion  to  the  lost  children ;  Countess 
Jjauenbruck's  cheek  flushed  for  a  moment,  then  she  turned  pale 
again,  and  I  saw  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  as  her  daughter's  name 
was  spoken. 

*'Mj  son  was  a  most  accomplished  young  man,"  said  the 
Baroness  in  an  obliging  manner,  glancing  askance  at  Fritz,  who 
Appeared  quite  insensible  of  the  attention:  ''a  most  promising 
young  man ;  polished,  accomplished,  and  amiable ;  calculated  to 
distinguish  himself  in  ^whatever  position  of  life  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  fill."  I  felt  as  though  I  were  reading  an  epitaph  on  a 
Cieorgian  tombstone,  and  began  to  wonder  how  much  the  classic 
calm  of  the  Baroness's  character  might  have  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  her  wonderful  beauty. 

Then  the  conversation  droned  on  again,  and  I  lost  the  thread  of 
all  the  Grand  ducal  sayings,  and  the  Transparent  doings,  of  the 
Serene  charities,  and  the  Excellent  hospitalities,  and  was  gradually 
growing  drowsy,  what  with  the  bowls  and  the  bees  and  the  coffee, 
when  a  sound — horrible,  indeed,  and  portentous  of  irremediable 
offence — smote  upon  my  ears,  and  woke  me  up  to  a  full  sense  of 
the  enormity,  on  the  brink  of  which  I  had  also  been  imconsciously 
trembling.  We  all  sprang  to  our  feet.  The  countess  and  Hilda, 
in  the  greatest  dismay,  were  pouring  out  apologies  with  an 
anxiety  touching  in  its  distress — ^for — oh — ^horrible  to  relate — ^Fritz, 
yielding  to  the  seductions  of  the  drowsy  god,  had  given  himself  up 
to  slumber,  and  suddenly,  with  a  great  snort,  had  dropped  his  curly 
bead  upon  the  baroness's  shoulder !  0  tempora  I  0  mores  I 
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The  poor  fellow  looked  foolish  enough,  but  he  attempted  no 
farther  apology  than  was  conveyed  in  some  feeble  mnrmurs,  about 
*'  being  very  sorry. "  He  probably  felt  thatJAe  leaat  said  the  soonest 
mended,  and  that  his  sin  scarcely  admitted  of  palliation. 

Baroness  P  ;  ,  standing  very  upright  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  for  she  had  sprung  up  as  though  a  viper  had  stung  her,  on 
the  reception  of  Fritz's  accolade,  looked  fresh,  prim  and  unruffled 
as  ever ;  the  pink  tinge  in  her  cheeks  were  p^aps  a  shade  rosier 
as  she  said,  not  even  glancing  at  the  culprit,  and  without  in  any 
way  answering  tbe  countess's  and  Hilda's  apologies : — 

*'  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going.'* 

No  one  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  her  implied  intention; 
"  Allow  me,  Prau  Baronin,"  said  poor  EEilda,  "  to  ring  for  yonr 
carriage." 

"  And  perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  order  yomr  servants 
to  give  the  baron,  my  husband,  notice  of  my  departure." 

This  was  done  accordingly ;  and  ike  baron  came  jovially  from 
tlie  skittle-ground,  his  rosy  face  reddened  by  his  exertions,  and  his 
thick  white  hair  standing  on  end.  The  baroness  took  a  ceremonious 
leave  of  the  countess  and  Hilda,  and  a  yet  more  ceremonious  one 
of  mjrself ;  as  for  Fritz,  she  ignored  him  altogether  ;  but  the  baron 
not  being  aware  of  what  a  culprit  he  was,  shook  him  cordially  hy 
the  hand,  and  as  they  drove  oflf,  shouted  back  at  us,  waving  hk 
hand  (for  we  had]conducted  the  visitors  to  their  carriage),  **  I  shall 
expect  all  you  young  people  to  tea  to-morrow ;  mind,  Fritz,  that 
jGxi  drive  over  with  your  two  new  bays,  of  which  I  hear  "such 
wonderful  things !  " 
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CHAPTER  L 

**No;  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  their  engagement,**  said 
Sir  T^^iam  to  Lady  Mansfield,  as  they  were  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Mansfield  Hall.  **  I  have  thought  {he  matter  over,  and 
it  is  impossible.  Helen  is  young,  and  cannot  have  conceived  any- 
very  deep  affection  for  this  young  Evelyn.  Moreover,  I  think  that 
she  is  bound  to  consider  our  wishes  in  some  measure ;  and  I  have 
thoroughly  fixed  my  determination." 

"But,"  said  Lady  Mansfield,  sighing,  ** it  does  seem  somewhat 
hard  that  we  should  thwart  her  in  liis ;  for  I  am  convinced  that 
her  heart  is  thoroughly  set  upon  it ;  and  she  has  clearly  shown  her 
respect  for  our  feelings  and  authority  by  at  once  consulting  us, 
before  even  giving  young  Evelyn  any  answer  to  his  suit." 

**  Yes  ;  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  the  propriety  of  her  conduct 
so  far.  Yet,  unless  she  is  prepared  to  abide  by  our  decision  in  the 
matter,  the  reference  to  us  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  piece 
of  form." 

*'  She  is  prepared  to  accept  our  decision,  for  she  is  a  good  and 
loving  child,  and  does  not  easily  cast  aside  the  recollection  ci  ikt 
many  happy  years  spent  imder  our  roof  since  the  sudden  death  of 
both  her  parents.  She  heartily  appreciates  your  approval  of  what- 
ever she  may  do ;  and  therefore  she  has  earnestly  begged  me  to 
intercede  for  her  with  you.  Will  nothing  move  you,  William  T 
Frank  Evelyn  is  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  is 
in  every  way  calculated  to  make  her  a  good  husband." 

**Yes;  that  may  be  so:  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  my  ob- 
jections,  which  I  cannot  waive.  You  must  remember  that  Helen 
Conway  will  become  possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune,  either  in 
the  event  of  her  marrying  with  my  consent,  or  absolutely  and 
unconditionally,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one.  She  is'  still 
young — ^barely  more  than  seventeen — and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
surrender  her  fortune  into  the  keeping  of  this  Evelyn." 

**  But  he  will  not  make  any  diflSculty  about  money :  he  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  take  Helen,  and  leave  her  fortune  untouched 
till  she  shall  reach  the  appointed  age." 

••Yes,  Marian;  that  sounds  very  well:  but  it  will  not  do. 
What  would  people  say  to  such  an  arrangement  1  I  am  very  sorry 
to  refaae  Helen  ;  and  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  <fiffer 
with  you  on  the  point ;  but  my  determination  is  irrevocable.     And 
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I  shall  leave  you  to  communicate  my  final  decision  to  her  in  as 
gentle  a  way  as  you  may  find  possible.  But  let  us  not  discuss  so 
unpleasant  a  topic  any  longer,  as  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  giving 
this  answer  to  her  request." 

And  so  the  fate  of  Helen  Conway,  the  ward  of  Sir  William 
Mansfield,  the  great  banker  of  Lombard  Street,  was  settled. 
Helen  had  been  for  nearly  ten  years  imder  the  guardianship  of  the 
Mansfields,  having  been  especisJly  entrusted  to  their  care  by  her 
&ther  just  before  his  death ;  and  had  learned  to  regard  them  almost 
as  her  own  parents,  so  kind  had  been  their  treatment  of  her,  and 
80  thoroughly  attached  had  she  become  to  them  by  the  association 
<^  so  many  years.  Her  father  had  been  a  partner  in  the  bank 
of  which  Sir  William  was  now  the  head,  and  had  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  large  fortune  to  his  only  child,  leaving  the  property 
in  the  trust  of  tJbe  banker^  with  the  condition,  before-mentioned,  as 
to  Helen's  coming  into  possession.  The  MansfieHs,  moreover, 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  and  having  firequently  expressed 
their  intention  of  making  their  ward  their  eventual  heiress,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  there  was  no  lack  of  suitors  for  her  hand ;  and 
the  banker  had  already  received  on  her  behalf  the  offers  of  three  repre- 
aentatives  of  various  impoverished  noble  houses.  But  these  prop(^3al8 
had  been  so  evidently  made  for  Helen's  money,  that  their  rejection 
had  been  fully  endorsed  by  her.  The  suit  of  Frank  Evelyn,  however, 
was  of  a  different  nature  and  character ;  and  when  Helen  Conway 
heaid  the  stem  refusal  of  her  guardian  to  entertain  it,  her  feelings 
were  those  of  sorrow,  grief,  and  indignation  commingled.  She  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  accept  Sir  William's  decision  in  all  matters 
as  final  and  binding,  that  at  first,  in  this  instance  also,  her  ten- 
4ency  seemed  to  acquiesce.  But  soon  the  ^irit  of  rebellion  rose 
within  her,  and  she  began  to  ask  herself  why,  in  so  important  a 
question,  she  herself  was  to  have  no  voice  1  why  her  suitor  was  to 
be  condemned  and  rejected  unheard. 

Though,  therefore,  Lady  Mansfield  communicated  the  baronet's 
decision  to  her  in  as  delicate  and  gentle  a  form  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  she  saw  that  the  manner  of  her  ward  was  altered. 
ISVom  the  dutiful,  obedient,  unquestioning  child,  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  developed  into  a  high-spirited  and  determined 
woman.  And  she  said  pretty  plainly  that,  firom  the  way  in  which 
she  had  been  treated,  she  considered  her  right  established  to  look 
after  her  own  interests,  and  to  demand  some  definite  reason  why 
she  should  dismiss  the  lover,  upon  whom  already  she  had  bestowed 
the  young  affections  of  her  heart. 

But  though  Lady  Mansfield  sympathised  strongly  and  heartily 
with  Helen,  she  knew  Sir  William's  character  too  well  to  imagine 
for  a  moment,  that  after  so  decided  an  expression  oLopinion  on  his 
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part,  he  would  relent,  and  give  in  even  to  the  united  wishes  of  his 
wife  and  ward.  When,  therefore,  Frank  Evelyn  called  at  Mansfield 
Hall  at  the  time  which  had  been  appointed,  he  saw  at  once,  firom 
the  shade  of  grief  which  overspread  Helen's  &ce,  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  hear  good  news.  It  was  with  a  trembling  firame  and 
pale  face  that  Helen  Conway  received  him. 

*'  My  Helen,"  he  said,  seizing  both  her  hands  between  his :  "I 
fear — ^indeed,  I  see  from  your  face  that  you  have  no  good  news  for 
me. 

**  I  have  referred  the  question  to  Sir  William,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  would  be  better  that  our  engagement  should  not  take  place." 

"And  you,  Helen?  Do  you  endorse  this  cruel  decision  I 
What  reason  does  he  give  for  my  rejection  T' 

**  He  gives  no  reason,  Frank." 

"No  reason!"  and  he  paced  once  or  twice  across  the  room,, 
muttering  something  indistinctly.  And  then,  stopping  suddenly 
in  front  of  where  Helen  was  sitting,  he  said — 

*'  Helen !  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to  you  and  to  myself,  that 
some  reason  should  be  given  for  so  summary  a  refusal.  What  his 
motive  can  be,  I  know  not.  If  he  has  a  word  to  say  against  me  in 
any  way,  I  shall  be  glad  to  court  inquiry  in  the  fullest  form." 

There  was  a  tone  of  anger  in  his  voice,  and  a  look  of  resolute 
determination  in  his  face,  that  somewhat  alarmed  Helen.  She  roee 
from  her  seat,  laid  her  arm  gently  on  his,  and  saidr— 

**  Frank,  do  not  be  angry." 

He  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  said-— 

•'  Helen,  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  you  know  it :  but  I  do  not  - 
think  we  are  fetirly  dealt  with. .    My  darling,  you  are  sure  of  your 
love  for  me  ?    Tou  really  think  and  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  you  happy  1" 

'*  I  do,  Frank,  fix)m  the  bottom  o  my  heart.  Whatever  may 
happen,  nothing  shall  ever  change  my  feelings  towards  you." 

**  And  you  believe  that  I  really  love  you,  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved." 

**Ido." 

•*  Then,  Helen,  I  declare  that  they  shall  not  part  us :  even  if 
they  succeed  for  a  time,  they  shall  not  break  the  tie  that  binds  our 
hearts  together.  And  more,  I  say,  that  I  will  have  from  Sir 
William's  own  lips  his  reason  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  our 
mutual  love." 

'*0h!  Frank,  be  gentle.  Remember  all  the  kindness  that  I 
have  experienced  at  his  hands.  For  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  been 
to  me  in  the  place  of  a  father." 

**  I  do  remember  it,  Helen  ;  but  even  that  memory  must  not 
nrevent  me  from  knowing  his  reason.     His  kindnes?  in^e  paBt> 
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cannot  lor  a  moment  jastify  his  cruel  oonduct  now.  I  will  see  to 
it  I  will  see  Sir  William  myseUl  If  Uma  he  can  show  good 
cause  for  demurring  to  my  suit ;  and  if  you,  on  hearing  that  causei 
can  really  and  truly  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  his  ohjectioos ;  th^ 
-f-iand  then  only,  will  I  withdraw,  and  pray  fervently  that  you  may 
find  one  more  worthy  of  you — one  who  will  love  you  with  a  truer 
iand  a  deeper  love.  When  I  hear  from  your  lips,  Helen,  that  Sir 
William  has  convinced  you,  I  will  obey ;  but  no  other  voice  than 
your  own  shall  induce  me  to  resign  you.  Till  then,  nothing  shall 
move  me ;  nothing !" 

And  he  strained  her  to  his  heart  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
))aasionate  love ;  and  kissed  her  as  the  token  of  his  un&dtermg 
devotion.     She,  looking  tearfully  up  into  his  tace,  said —    ' 

**  Frank,  nothing  shall  change  me.  I  do  indeed  love  you,  and 
I  will  be  firm  through  every  trial  and  every  change." 

''  God  bless  you,  my  darling.  But  fear  not,  if  we  but  remain 
true  to  each  other,  we  shall  bring  things  to  a  happy  issue.  Mean- 
while I  must  see  Sir  William,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  write  to  him 
first  Then,  if  his  letter  does  not  satisfy  me,  I  will  see  him  in 
j>erson,  and  learn  something  more  definite." 

**  Promise  me  one  thing,  Frank ;  be  gentle  with  him." 
^*  I  will  bejusty  Helen,  and  justice  must  claim  the  precedence 
of  all  else." 

And  so  the  lovers  parted,  each  eager  for  the  solution  of  the 
my£ftery  which  seemed  to  overhang  their  courtship ;  a  mystery, 
however,  which  a  few  days  was  destined  to  clear  up. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Frank  Svelyn  was  considerably  perplexed,  at  what  he  considered* 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Sir  William  Mansfield  in  declining  his 
proposal  for  the  hand  of  Helen  Conway,  without  vouchsafing  any 
reason  for  his  refusal.  But  after  the  excitement  of  his  interview 
with  Helen  had  passed  away,  he  began  to  view  the  question  in  a 
calmer  manner,  and  to  flatter  himself  that  a  little  conversation 
with  the  baronet  would  adjust  the  matter.  He  knew  well  enough, 
or  at  least,  he  fancied  that  he  knew  well  enough,  that  monetai^ 
considerations  could  have  no  connection  with  his  rebuff,  for  Sir 
William  had  been  the  banker  of  the  Evelyns  for  many  years.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  possible,  that  he  was  looking  higher  for  Helen, 
and  expected  that  the  large  fortunes  which  she  would  inherit  would 
give  her  a  claim  to  a  coronet ;  but  it  was  well-known  that  three 
such  offers  had  been  distinctly  and  deliberately  refused.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  lay  aside  this  possible  explanation^  and  de- 
termined to  write  at  once,  and  obtain  the  elucidation  j^f  his  difficulty. 
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Aocordinglj,  Sir  WiUiam  found  a  letter  firom  Evelyn  lying 
on  the  breakfast  table  for  him  the  next  morning*  Ha  hxok»  it 
open  impatiently,  and  read--*- 

'^  Sir, — I  have  received  to-day  indirect  information  that  you  entertain 
a  strong  objection  to  my  suit  for  the  hand  of  your  ward,  Mmb  Conway.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  either  contradiction  of  the  same^  or  some 
reason  for  your  refusal,  that  shall  enable  me  definitely  to  aoo^  it. 

^I  am,  an*,  your  obedient aerfaatt, 
**  To  Sir  William  Manwfleld,  Bert.  ""Fbaxk  EvBLxn*" 

**  Confound  the  fellow's  pertinacity  !'*  was  the  baronet's  remaik, 
when  he  had  read  the  letter.  *'  But  I  will  soon  convince  him  that 
I  know 'my  own  mind,  and  that  I  mean  to  adhere  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  I  have  marked  out."  And  he  forthwith  indited  the 
following  reply,  which  he  immediataly  despatched : — 

''  Sir, — ^I  beg  to  state  that  your  informa^n  is  perfectly  oonect ;  -and  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  no  intention  either  of  altering  my  opinion,  or  of 
helding  myself  answerable  to  you  for  any  step  which  I  may  take  with 
reference  to  the  future  interests  of  my  ward. 

^  I  am,  sii^  your  obedient  servant, 
"  To  Frank  Evelyn,  Esq.  **  William  Mansfield.** 

And  having  sent  hit  reply  to  the  post,  he  complacently 
fluttered  himself  that  he  hsd  done  everything  that  was  needful, 
and  had  completely  settled  Evelyn's  daim ;  though  occasionally  a 
doubt  crossed  his  mind  as  to  srhether  be  had  not  been  too  laopnie. 
and  abrupt,  and  had  treated  his  correspondent  in  somewhat  too 
contemptuoua  a  style.  He  speedily,  however,  dismissed  any  such 
liiought,  and  early  in  the  course  of  tlie  morning  took  his  departure 
from  Mansfield  Hall,  to  attend  to  his  important  business  in  Lorn- 
baid  Street. 

Directly  after  his  arrival  at  the  Bank  he  summoned  hia  con-  \ 
fidential  manager  to  his  private  room. 

*'  How  do  matters  stand,  Baynes!'*  he  asked,  as  soasx  as  lihe 
door  was  closed. . 

**  Very  badly,  Sir  Williana.*' 

**How1  What  do  you  mean  by  very  badly  1  Have  we  enough 
actual  cash  to  meet  to-day's  probable  demands  V 

*'  Yes ;  I  think  thene  ia  no  doubt  that  we  can  go  through  to- 
day ;  and  might  possibly  manage  to-morrow,  if  no  heavy  cheque 
oomes  in." 

*^  Qood !  I  almost  feared  nmttera  were  worse.  However^  it  is 
perfectly  evident  something  must  be  done,  and  that  promptly,  too  ; 
for  if  the  rumour  once  gets  abroad  in  the  City  that  we  are  short, 
it  will  be  all  over  with  us  ;  we  should  be  obliged  to  stop  payment " 

^^  We  should.  Sir  WilUam,"  echoed  the  noanager. 
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**  Now,  Baynes,  that  is  a  contingency  that  we  must  carefully 
guard  against.'' 

The  manager  slowly  inclined  his  head. 

**  It  is  a  danger  which  must  be  averted,"  continued  the  bank^. 

**  It  must,"  the  manager  replied. 

*'  At  all  risks  and  hazards." 

'^  At  all  risks  and  hazards,"  was  the  echo. 

*^  Tou  understand  distinctly  what  I  mean,  Baynes  ?  Nothing 
—nothing  must  stop  us  from  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 
avert  this  blow.  No  compunction  must  stand  in  our  way.  Do 
you  understand  me  1" 

*«Y— e— s,  SirWUliam." 

**  And  you|ire  prepared  to  go  through  with  it?  Mind,  you 
have  my  authority  for  doing  it." 

**  I  am  prepared.  Sir  William,"    • 

**  It  has  succeeded  before." 

^'  And  it  shall  do  so  again,"  replied  Bajmes,  suddenly  seeming 
to  wake  up,  and  with  a  look  of  determination  on  his  fetce. 

''You  are  an  invaluable  servant,  Baynes.  Let  us  lose  no 
time.     How  much  do  we  want  V 

*  *  Fifty  thousand  pounds. ' ' 

''  And  there  are  securities  good  tor  the  amount !" 

•*  For  more  than  double." 

''Then  raise  sixty  thousand.  Tou  understand  me ?  The- bank 
requires  fifty  :  raise  sixty,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  The  amoimt  shall  be  in  this  house  before  to-morrow  morning. 
Will  you  oblige  me  with  the  key  of  the  strong  room  ?" 

.  *'  It  is  in  my  private  drawer,  Baynes.  But,  mind,  let  every- 
thing be  done  carefully  and  secretiy.  Be  judicious  in  your  selec- 
tion." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,  Sir  William.  You  will  give  me 
authority  to  raise  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  pay  away  ten 
thousand  privately  for  you  1  The  btdance  will  be  available  for  busi- 
ness purposes  to-morrow  morning  T* 
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**  Show  liim  in,  Baynes — fihow  him  in."  /^^\  xvnLj^ 

And  accordingly  Frank  Evelyn  was  ushered  into  Sir  Willian^,  ^. "V^ 
!Mansfieid's  private  room.  \  '     ^^^^ 

Evelyn  looked  towards  the  banker  as  if  he  expected  to  rea^^J^otj  vtU 

bis  fsMje  the  unmistakeable  indications  of  enmity ;  but  he  was  "^ 

completely  surprised  when  Sir  William  advanced  towards  him, 
i^th  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
said: — 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Evelyn.  You  have  doubtless 
received  my  note  on  the  matter  on  which  you  communicated  with 
mel" 

"I  have.  Sir  William,"  answered  Evelyn,  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  think  of  the  manner  of  his  reception — wjaether  to  interpret 
it  unfavourably  or  otherwise. 

**  Ah  !  then  we  may  consider  that  aflfair  as  settled.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  way  of  business  in  which  my  advice  can  be  of 
service  to  you?" 

"  Sir  William  Mansfield,  you  must  allow  me  to  assure  you  at 
once  that,  far  from  considering  the  matter  which  you  have  men- 
tioned  as  settled,  I  have  sought  this  interview  with  you  now  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  some  more  definite  explanation  from 
you,  as  to  your  motives  in  so  decidedly  putting  your  veto  upon  my 
engajgement  with  Miss  Conway.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you 
are  invested  with  certain  powers  of  discretion  in  your  capacity  of 
guardian,  and  I  do  not  deny  your  perfect  right  of  exercising  those 
powers,  especially  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  the  pre. 
sent  But  I,  at  the  same  time,  think  that,  after  the  many  years 
daring  which  my  family  have  been  known  to  you,  it  would  at  least 
have  been  an  act  of  courtesy  on  your  part  to  mention  to  me  the 
reason  for  giving  me  an  answer  in  tiie  negative.  K  the  objection 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  money  aflfairs,  I  could  in  some 
measure  understand  it,  though  I  believe  I  could  remove  all  appre- 
bensions  on  that  score.  If — ^but  I  will  start  no  more  hypotheses ; 
I  will  appeal  to  you  frrankly  to  give  me  some  explanation  of  my 
rejection.     I  do  not  think  you  can  refuse  it" 

**  I  admit  the  justice  of  a  great  deal  that  you  say,  Mr.  Evelyn ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  thoroughly  made 
up  my  mind ;  and  it  will  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to 
<diange  my  decision." 

''  That  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  natiure  of  your 
objection." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  there  you  are  mistaken.  My  decision 
will  not  be  influenced  by  any  modification  of  my  original  objection  " 

'  *  Will  that  be  just,  Sir  William  V ' 

*' Perfectly  so." 
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''  I  really  cannot  understand  it.*' 

''  Pray  do  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Accept  my  anifw^;  it  will 
be  quite  suflScient," 

"  Nay  !  I  fairly  look  for  some  reason." 

*^  I  fear  that  your  expectations,  however  fedr  they  may  be, 
will  nevertheless  be  doomed  to  remain  unfulfilled." 

"  Am  I  to  conclude,  then,  that  you  refuse  to  accede  to  my  very 
moderate  request  ?" 

''  That  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  my  remarks  can  lead 
you.     I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  can  say  no  more." 

**Then,  Sir  William,  learn  that  I  am  not  only  disappointed 
but  dissatisfied  ;  and  that  I  shall  make  my  dissatisfaction  Mt  in  a 
way  that  you  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  You  have  treated  me 
most  unhandsomely — most  imfairly.  I  love  Helen  Conway,  and 
she  is  willing  to  accept  me  for  her  husband.  Show  the  good  cause 
or  reason  why  this  should  not  be.  You  cannot,  or  will  not.  Be  it 
so.  I  accept  your  answer  now,  but  not  in  the  spirit  that  you  widu 
Once  more,  I  ask  you  either  to  grant  my  sxdt,  or  to  show  reason  to 
the  contrary." 

^'  I  cannot  recall  my  words,"  the  banker  answered,  rather  slowly. 

**  That  is  your  irrevocable  decision?" 

*'Itis." 

**Then  I  must  save  you  the  trouble  of  recalling  iSbem^  by 
rendmng  them  utterly  vain  and  futile.  Sir  Willijwn,  I  have  learned 
that  to-day  which  has  shaken  my  faith  in  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  which,  doubtless,  you  too  will  leam  in  very  good  time. 
I  know  your  reason  for  rejecting  my  suit.  You  do  not  wish  to 
part  willi  Helen  Conway's  property.     You  cannot  part  with  it." 

Sir  William  Mansfield  started  from  his  seat,  swiftly  bolted  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  with  a  terrified  stare  oonfronted  his 
visitor.     His  face  became  almost  livid,  and  his  lips  ashy  white. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fraiik  Evelyn  ?  You  are  trifling  with 
me. 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  Sir  William,  whether  I  am  trifling.  Your 
conscience  will  absolve  or  condemn  you  on  your  just  merits." 

**  Explain,  explain !"  said  the  banker,  sharply. 

**  It  is  my  turn  to  fefuse.  Sir  William.  I  shall  withdraw  tije 
whole  of  my  deposit,  close  my  current  account,  and — ^I  must  also 
trouble  you  to  send  the  title  deeds  of  my  estates  in  Devonshire  and 
my  Mexican  bonds  to  my  solicitors  before  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
I  will  now  wish  you  good  morning.  Sir  William.  Perhaps  we  may 
m^t  again." 

And  Frank  Evelyn  coolly  unfastened  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and 
walked  out  of  the  banker's  room.  The  moment  he  had  gone,  Sir 
William  went  into  the  outer  office,  and  gave  instructions  that 
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Saynes,  the  manager,  shotild  come  in  to  him  the  insiant  he 
returned. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  banker — ^that  irfiich  elapsed 
between  Evelyn's  departure,  andBaynes's  return  from  the  business 
on  which  he  had  been  despatched,  and  he  paced  continually  up  and 
down  the  room,  muttering  to  himself: — **What  can  he  mean? 
What  can  he  know  V* 

But  Baynes  presently  re-appeared,  and  he  turned  sharply  to  him. 

'*  Have  you  succeeded,  Baynes?" 

''Ihave,  SirWilUam." 

The  banker  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*'  By  the  way,  where  are  the  title-deeds  of  the  Eveljm  estates  ?" 

"Mortgaged — six  months  ago.  Sir  William." 

The  banker  uttered  a  groan  of  terror. 

*  *  And  the  Mexican  bonds !" 

"I  sold  them  to-day." 

**Go,  Baynes  ;  that  will  do."  The  banlfer  uttered  alow  cry 
of  anguish,  terror,  and  despair.  **My  God!"  he  cried,  **I  am  a 
ruined  man !"  « 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  scene  which  ensued  at  Mansfield  Hall,  on  the  banker's  return 
home,  was  such  as  to  cause  the  utmost  consternation  and  dismay, 
both  to  his  wife  and  ward.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  lay  upon 
a  couch  almost  insensible,  muttering,  however,  from  time  to  time^ 
incoherent  remarks,  in  which  the  names  of  Frank  Evelyn  and 
Helen  Conway  were  strangely  prominent.  But  to  all  tiie  entreaties 
of  Lady  Mansfield  that  he  would  speak  to  her,  and  tell  her  the 
nature  of  his  trouble,  he  replied  only  by  a  vacant,  terrified  stare, 
still  again  and  again  muttering  the  name  of  Evelyn,  sometimes 
in  threatening  tones  and  with  threatening  gestures,  at  others  in 
Ihe  sad  and  anguished  accents  of  despcdr.  It  was  plain  that  some 
terrible  misfortune  had  overtaken  him,  which  had  prostrated  botb 
strength  and  energy,  and  clouded  for  the  time  the  intellect  whidi 
had  once  been  so  keen  and  penetrating. 

But  how  to  get  at  the  key  to  the  mystery.  Lady  Mansfield 
knew  not.  The  more  she  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  husband  from 
his  torpor,  the  more  settied  and  alarming  became  the  symptoms  of 
jffostration.  The  doctor  being  called  in,  pronounced  the  case  to  be 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  his  skill ;  to  be  the  effect  of  some 
fearful  mental  trouble,  the  result  of  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
shock.  The  only  thing  that  he  could  suggest,  was  that  the  banker 
should  be  got  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  nature,  overtaxed 
and  shaken,  should  be  allowed  quiet  and  repose  for  the  recovery  of 
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its  energies.  In  accordance,  then,  with  his  advice,  the  bank^was 
carried  to  his  room,  and  after  a  somewhat  restless  night,  awoke  in 
the  morning,  still  much  depressed  and  agitated,  but  able  to 
answer  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him.  His  first  request  was 
that  Helen  should  come  to  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of 
Lady  Mansfield  to  dissuade  him  from  too  soon  taxing  his  returning 
strength,  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  see  his  ward.  As 
soon  as  he  had  gained  his  point,  with  a  surprising  show  of  alacrity 
he  dressed  himself,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step  down  to  the  library. 
There  Helen  Conway  was  awaiting  him. 

"  Helen  !"  he  said,  with  a  forcible  effort  at  composure,  as  soon 
as  he  had  closed  the  door  of  the  apartment.  ^'  I  have  mu6h — ^very 
much  to  say  to  you.     Will  you  listen  patiently  V* 

She  came  to  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  said  :  *'  My  father,  I  will — " 
But  he  stopped  her  instantly. 

''  Hush !  not  that  word !     I  have,  indeed,  but  poorly  supplied 
the  place  of  the  noble  parent  whom  you  have  lost." 
I         **  No !  oh !  no !  do  not  say  that,"  answered  Helen,  alarmed  at 
his  vehemence. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  in 'a  tone  of  fierce  determination  :  '*  it  is  all 
over  now.  The  die  is  cast  I  and  I  am  a  ruined  man.  Helen,  you 
must  listen — ^patiently." 

**  I  will,"  she  replied,  growing  more  and  more  alarmed. 
"  Helen !  tell  me  about  this  aSoii  with  Frank  Evelyn.      Tou 
love  him?" 

"I do,  indeed." 

**  And  he  loves  you — ^truly,  and  as  you  deserve  ?" 
•*Yes!  oh!  yes." 

**  And  he  would  marry  you — even  if  you  were  not  the  great 
heiress  that  you  are  supposed?" 

*'  Frank  will  be  true  through  everything.*^ 
"  Then,  I  will  tell  you  all,  Helen  :  all !"  he  repeated,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice :  ' '  And  you  will  promise  to  forgive  me  for  the  injury 
that  I  have  done  you  ?" 

She  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  with  some 
diflSculty: — "There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  But  you  do  not 
know.  Sir  William,  how  I  love  Frank.  Do  not— do  not  part 
us." 

'  *  It  is  beyond  my  power  now  to  do  anything — ^for  good  or  for  eviL 
I  am  a  helpless,  downcast,  shattered  man.  I  am  in  your  power :  at 
the  mercy  of  you  and  Frank  Evdyn.  It  is  a  bitter  day,  indeed^ 
when  I  must  speak  like  this.  But  the  story  must  be  told,  and  I 
would  sooner  tell  it  you.  There  is  a  long  chapter  of  wrongs  aiMl 
injuries.     But  my  day  is  past ;  my  pride  is  gone  :  and  I  must  make 
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Ae  small  reparation  or  atonement  that  may  yet  be  in  my  power ; 
even  if  everything  be  not  too  late.'* 

These  wild  words  thoroughly  confused  and  unnerved  Helen,  and 
she  listened,  in  trembling  silence,  as  her  guardian  continued — 
** Helen!  you  once  had  a  large  fortime — committed  to  my  trust. 
I  liave  shamefully  betrayed  that  trust ;  Helen,  you  are  penniless. 
I  have  said  it  now.     Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

**  Is  that  all  your  trouble,  my  &ther V*  she  said :  "I  care  not 
for  my  money.  You  were  welcome — ^more  than  welcome  to  it,  if  it 
could  be  of  service  to  you." 

For  an  instant  he  gazed  with  wonder  upon  her  lovely  fsice. 
**No!  no!  Helen/'  he  said:  "tell  me  you  forgive  me.  If  I 
<x>iild  but  hear  jour  forgiveness,  I  would  bear  the  rest.** 

**  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  before  Heaven,  I  wipe 
away  all  thought  of  my  loss.  Do  not — ^pray  do  not,  let  that  trouble 
you.** 

"  Noble,  generous  heart!**  muttered  the  banker,  and  then:— 
**  But  there  is  more.  I  fear  I  have  done  that  to  Frank  Evelyn 
which  he  never  can  pardon.  Now,  Helen,  you  see  my  reason  for 
wishing  to  stay  your  marriage.  Your  fortune  was  gone.  I  hoped 
in  time  to  get  it  back ;  then  I  woidd  have  furthered  your  every 
wish.*' 

**I  will  telegraph  to  Frank.  He  will  come  directly  at  my 
calling.     Will  you  trust  me  to  speak  to  himi" 

**  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.*' 

Helen  Conway  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  message  to  Frank 
Evelyn ;  nor  did  he  delay  to  obey  her  summons.  But  when  he 
arrived  he  was  surprised  at  the  state  of  agitation  in  which  he  found 
her.  The  communication  which  Sir  William  Mansfield  had  but 
just  made  to  her,  was  indeed  of  a  nature  to  unnerve  even  the 
strongest  mind.  She  could  not  fully  understand  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  she  had  that  morning  learned.  And  she  knew  that 
it  was  something  fearful  and  terrible;  and  she  scarcely  dared  to 
think  how  it  all  would  end.  She  knew  Frank's  nature  was  hot 
and  hasty,  and  she  feared  that  he  would  be  terribly  outraged  at  what 
had  passed.  But  she  trusted  in  some  measure  to  her  influence 
with  him,  to  soothe  his  feelings  and  mollify  his  indignation. 

**  My  darling,"  he  said,  **  I  have  come  instantly  at  your  bidding. 
But  what  is  the  cause  of  these  tears  ?  I  have  seen  Sir  William,  and 
I  have  told  him  what  I  have  discovered.  He  was  little  prepared  for 
my  revelations.  Helen,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  He  has  ruined  you ; 
ajwi  he  has  gone  some  way  towards  ruining  me.  We  must  not  be 
parted.     He  cannot  wish  to  part  us  now." 

"Frank,  I  know  all.     Sir  William  has  told  me  everything. 
Oh !  if  you  could  but  see  him  now,  lam  sure  you  would  feel  for 
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hinu     He  is  so  taribly  fiGtllen — such,  an  utter  wreck  of  his  toimac 
self." 

"  Helen  !  I  cannot  forgive  the  way  in  which  he  has  wronged  and 
injured  you.  For  myseK,  I  care  not  But  that  he  shoidd  have 
robbed,  and  defrauded  the  child  who  was  so  confidentiy  iiu 
trusted  to  his  honour,  that  can  never  be  forgiven.  He  must  reap 
as  he  has  sown. 

'* Frank !"  she  cried,  clinging  to  him  with  an  almost  oonvulsiva 
gesture.  ''  Oh !  unsay  that,  for  Heaven's  sake,  unsay  those  cruel 
words.  For  my  sake,  Frank,  do  not  speak  in  that  angry  toufi  I 
You  terrify  me,  so  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  do  or  say.  ^>are 
my  father!" 

*'  Father !"  he  answered,  indignantly,  *'  does  he  dare  to  usurp 
the  name  of  one  to  whom  he  has  played  so  villanous  a  part." 

'^  Frank,  for  my  sake,  you  will  not  refuse  me ! "  and  she  looked 
up  into  his  face  appealingly. 

For  more  than  a  minute — a  minute  full  of  agony  for  her — ^he 
did  not  speak.     Then  he  said : — 

"  Helen,  you  have  conquered !  I  forego  my  vengeance  on  this 
man,  even  though  I  fear  I  am  wrong  in  doing  so.  But,  Hfifm, 
you  must  come  away ;  this  is  no  place  for  you." 

**Gk)d  bless  you,  Frank!"  she  answered.  And  that  was  all 
she  coidd  say,  for  her  feelings  completely  overpowered  her. 

"  You  must  come  away,  Helen." 

**  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  you,  Frank ;  but  you 
will  let  Sir  William  see  you.  You  will  tell  him  that  the  past  i^iall 
be  forgiven?" 

*'  No,  Helen  ;  not  even  for  you  can  I  do  that.     I  cannot  tru^ 
myself  feice  to  face  with  such  a  man.     You  may  tell  him ;  and  tell 
him  also  that  you  must  leave  here  this  very  day,  this  very  hour." 
•      *  •         •  •  •  • 

The  next  day  Frank  Evelyn  and  Helen  Conway  were  married 
by  special  license ;  and  at  once  departed  for  the  Continent.  By  the 
kind  intercession  of  his  wife,  Frank  was  induced  to  surrender  all 
claims  upon  the  banker.  And  after  some  little  time,  Sir  William, 
a  reformed  man,  and  with  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience  fresh  in 
his  memory,  contrived,  by  dint  of  persevering  industry,  to  retrieve 
his  position.  He  has  restored  to  Helen  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fortune  which  he  had  appropriated,  and  Frank  himself  ev^i  is  a 
believer  in  the  integrity  which,  though  late,  has  nevertheless  entered 
into  the  character  of  the  once  reckless  and  unscrupulous  banker. 

Mark  Shattock* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN   INTERVIEW   AT  MARLBY. 

That  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  October,  so  eventful  in  Warwick- 
shire and  in  Somersetshire,  passed  not  away  unheeded  by  certain 
of  onr  friends,  then  abiding  in  Cambridgeshire.  We  mean  Mr. 
Dykhart  and  Mrs.  Campion.  The  more  the  Vicar  considered  the 
surer  he  felt,  that  no  worthy  cause  of  offence  had  separated  Mr. 
Campion  and  his  wife.  Some  strange  misunderstanding,  or  the 
wicked  contriving  of  some  third  party,  or  it  might  very  likely  be  a 
combination  of  the  two  things,  had  produced  the  fatal  and  long, 
enduring  mischief. 

To  discover  the  evil  in  its  cause,  and  to  cure  it  in  its  effect ;  to 
restore  Adela  to  her  husband,  and  both  to  their  strangely  lost 
child, — ^had  become  the  hearty  desire  of  Adela's  old  friend.  But  her 
silence  on  the  past  stood  greatly  in  his  way.  He  felt  himself  in 
this  dilemma.  He  knew  not  how  to  shake  her  resolve  of  keeping 
the  past  a  secret,  unless  by  broadly  hinting  that  her  compliance 
might  be  very  important  to  the  well-being  of  her  daughter.  At  the 
same  time,  he  shrank  from  committing  himself  to  the  assurance 
that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  her  daughter,  until  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  Eva  should  have  been  explained  away.  And 
who  so  likely  to  afford  such  explanation  as  I^.  Campion,  if  she 
were* herself  the  mother  indeed?  Baffled  by  these  entangling 
obstacles,  Mr.  Dykhart  could  only  see  one  way  out  of  them.  He 
must  win  his  friend's  further  confidence,  and  lead  her  on — without 
hinting  what  he  might  disclose  in  return — to  tell  him  all  she  knew 
as  to  the  source  and  origin  of  her  family  misfortunes. 

He  was  not  devoid  of  hope  that  his  own  great  trouble  might  in 
this  be  an  assistance  to  him.  Adela,  confessedly  owing  part  of 
her  calamity  to  some  fault,  might  prefer  to  confide  in  some  one 
who  knew  what  remorse  was  in  himself.  The  very  thing  which 
had  first  carried  him  to  Marlby  was  a  rash  act,  not  qtiite  so  guilt- 
less  as  an  accident,  which  had  brought  on  lasting  and  painful  con- 
sequences.  Adela  was  quite  aware  of  all  that,  and  she  woidd 
naturally  expect  more  sjrmpathy  and  less  censure  from  one  whose 
life,  like  her  own,  was  darkened  with  a  shadow  of  the  past. 
The  veiy  presence  of  the  poor  imbecile  Elwood,  whom  she  beheld 
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every  day,  would  incline  her  to  confide  in  one  who  knew,  so  pain- 
fully and  so  well,  what  lasting  ruin  an  unguarded  moment  may 
originate.  Full  of  this  thought,  Mr.  Dykhart,  who  visited 
Marlby  every  week,  put  himself,  on  every  occasion,  to  the  pain 
of  talking  of  the  affair,  which  had  brought  him  first  of  all  to  that 
asylum. 

He  had  now  been  three  or  four  times ;  and  he  thought  Mrs. 
Campion's  manner  indicated  a  breaking-down  of  her  reserve,  and 
a  prospect  that,  sooner  or  later,  she  would  make  those  disclosures, 
from  which  he  expected  so  much.  It  was  nearly  two  months  since 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Home.  The  Leybums  were  absent 
from  Bestworth,  and  the  excursions  to  Marlby  were  very  nearly  all 
the  deviations  made  by  our  Croxton  friend  from  the  routine  of  his 
own  parish  life. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  October, 
he  drove  in  his  gig,  with  old  Mrs.  Elwood  sitting  by  his  side,  to 
visit  again  the  house  that  sheltered  her  afflicted  son. 

He  spent  a  few  hours  in  company  with  '*  Mrs.  Wilson ;"  partly 
amongst  the  patients,  partly  walking  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
the  Home,  and  partly  (as  the  evening  drew  on)  in  the  parlour 
where  their  friendship  had  been  so  singularly  renewed. 

*'You  will  want  to  go  early,  Mr.  Dykhart T'  she  asked  of 
him,  as  4hey  ended  their  walk,  and  retreated  into  the  house. 

*'Not  unless  you  are  tired  of  me,  Adela,"  he  said.  "There 
ia  fr-fuH  moon  to-night,  and  driving  home  will  be  easy  enough. 
By  the  way,  there  is  a  total  eclipse  :  I  had  forgotten.'' 

**  Dear  me !  I  am  afraid  that  will  oblige  you  to  hurry  away.*' 

"  No :  I  see  that  it  will  be  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  the 
total  obscuration  comes  on.  It  will  be  light  enough  until  after 
ten.  Suppose  I  set  out  from  here  at  half-past  eight?  You  can 
do  with  me  up  to  that  timet** 

"  I  am  greatly  anxious  for  you  to  stay,  Mr.  Dykhart.  I — ^I 
wish  exceedingly  to  talk  lo  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  what  I  hesitated  to  say  before.  I  am  very  thankful  you  can 
remain." 

It  had  been  a  sunny  day,  and  the  parlour  fire  had  remained 
unlighted.  But  it  was  now  kindled,  and  they  had  an  early  tea  in 
the  twilight.  Then  the  lamp  was  brought,  and  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  they  sat,  the  man  and  the  woman,  face  to  face,  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  hearthrug  before  the  fire. 

*'And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Campion — **and  now,  my  dear  Mr. 
Dykhart,  I  have  strengthened  myself  to  tell  you  all  that  has 
ever  befallen  me.  I  would  conceal  nothing,  nor  soften  one  single 
drcimistance  in  my  favour.  Are  you  as  desirous  of  hearing  my 
stoiy  as  you  seemed  to  be  the  other  day  ?"  r^         t 
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**  As  much,  or  more  so,  Adela;  nay,  I  am  sure  that  I  grow 
more  and  more  anxious  every  day  that  you  should  confide  in  me. 
It  is  possible — ^I  will  say  no  more — ^it  is  possible  that  I  might 
be  thereby  enabled  to  further  your  happiness  very  greatly.  At 
least,  you  know  how  earnestly  I  would  endeavour  to  do  so." 

*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  shall  hear  my  story.  I  feel  as  if 
the  confidence  which  it  were  a  sin  against  my  husband  to  give  to 
a  mere  acquaintance,  I  may  rightly  give  to  an  old  friend — ^an  old 
friend — but  one  whose  constancy  I  scarcely  knew,  until  I  found  it 
proof  against  all  the  suspicion  which  has  overshadowed  me." 

And  then,  in  a  calm,  steady  tone,  and  with  little  interruption 
on  his  side,  she  began  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  and  wrongs ;  and  left 
no  mystery  unexplained,  which  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  reveal. 
We  presume  that  the  story  will  have  an  interest  for  others  besides 
the  original  hearer  of  it ;  and  we  set  it  down  as  it  was  spoken  in 
that  parlour. 

**  You  will  remember,  that  when  my  poor  father  died,  he  left 
my  sister  and  myself  unexpectedly  poor.  Dear  Julia's  death 
followed  not  long  after  that  my  father.  Mr.  Campion  married  me 
against  the  wish  of  his  fatlier,  who  objected  to  my  want  of 
fortune.  There  was  no  downright  quarrel  between  Herbert  and 
his  father ;  but  there  was  a  coolness,  which  was  never  done  away 
with,  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  old  Mr.  Campion's  life.  For  one 
thing,  although  my  husband  was  the  elder  son,  his  father  would 
not  allow  him  a  sufiiciency  whereon  to  live  as  a  married  man  in 
England.  Consequently,  Herbert  was  obliged  to  retain  the  diplo- 
matic situation  abroad,  which  he  had  held  before  his  marriage.  It 
was  a  lucrative  one ;  but  it  compelled  him  to  live  very  far  away — 
at  Constantinople,  indeed.  Of  course,  I  was  ready  to  go  with 
him.  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  for  one  moment  struck  me  as  a 
hardship.  But  the  doctor,  who  had  attended  me  firom  time 
to  time  since  I  was  a  girl,  stepped  in  to  say  that  for  me 
to  live  in  Turkey  would,  very  quickly,  take  away  my  every 
chance  of  living  at  all ;  and  other  medical  advice,  given  by 
a  still  more  eminent  practitioner,  entirely  coincided  with  all  he 
said.  It  was  a  most  terrible  blow  both  to  myself  and  to  my 
husband.  But  he  could  not  take  me  into  certain  destruction  ;  ai^ 
he  could  not  without  certain  injury,  resign  his  situation  abroad. 
His  father  would  do  nothing  to  rescue  us  out  of  this  embarrassment. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  make  any  charge — against  the  dead,  especially 
— which  might  not  wholly  be  deserved.  But  it  really  did  appear 
to  me  as  if  the  old  gentleman  almost  enjoyed  our  difficulty ;  as  if 
he  exulted  in  so  sure  a  proof  that  we  had  not  done  wisely  in 
marrying,  and  that  Providence  had  only  joined  us  together,  at  once 
to  separate  us  again.     However  that  may  have  been,  my  father. 
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in-law  proiSered  us  no  rescue  out  of  this  cruel  dilemma,  in  which 
we  found  ourselves.  Indeed,  we  we  were  afraid  of  urging  our  case 
upon  him.;  for  the  estate  was  not  entailed,  and  he  might,  if  he 
took  worse  offence,  commit  the  injustice  of  leaving  it  to  my  hus- 
band's younger  brother,  Gerald.  I  say,  the  injustice,  because  my 
husband  had  always  been  brought  up  with  the  idea,  that  inasmuch 
as  he  was  the  elder,  the  property,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be 
his.  So,  though  it  seemed  very  nearly  too  hard  a  thing  to  be 
credible,  there  was  nothing  but  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
part  with  my  husband  for  nearly  a  year.  And,  indeed,  if  nothing 
came  to  our  relief,  I  must  expect  to  suffer  the  same  separation 
year  after  year — ^forhow  long,  nobody  could  tell.  My  dear  Herbert 
endeavoured  to  console  me  by  suggesting  every  comforting  reflec- 
tion which  occurred  to  him.  A  few  months  of  the  trial,  he  told 
me,  would  be  very  likely  all  that  would  be  given  us  to  bear.  We 
were  married  in  June,  in  the  year  1834 ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
my  husband  to  leave  England  ere  the  end  of  August.  In  the 
following  June,  he  said,  I  might  hope  to  see  him  again.  *  And  by 
that  time,  Adela,'  I  think  I  hear  him  say  the  words  now,  *  by 
that  time,  Adela,  you  may  hope  to  have  a  companion  with  you, 
who  will  be  as  dear  to  you  as  I  am,  and  who  need  never  go  away 
from  you.  You  don't  know  how  that  will  soften  my  father.  Only 
let  us  have  such  a  visitor  to  cheer  us,  and  I  think  we  need  never 
part  again.'  So  I  resigned  myself ;  that  is  I  tried  to  be  not  quite 
despairing ;  and  I  looked  forward,  with  even  more  eagerness  than 
is  common,  to  the  time  when  I  should  become  a  mother. 

*'  Well,  that  time  delayed  its  coming.  I  was  tempted  to  think 
it  hard  that  what  is  given  to  so  many  who  scarcely  desire  it,  should 
be  denied  to  myself,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  was  everything.  My 
husband  had  provided  that  nothing  which  could  make  my  life  more 
tolerable  should  be  wanting  to  me.  He  placed  me  in  a  charming 
house  in  Fulham,  and  heaped  every  comfort  upon  me  which  money 
could  purchase.  As  I  have  said  already,  although  dependent  upon 
his  profession,  he  was  fax  from  poor,  as  long  as  he  kept  his  appoint- 
ment. Of  course,  it  was  proper  that  I  should  have  some  older 
friend  or  relation  to  live  with  me.  And  it  was  arranged  that  my 
aunt  Anne  (my  father's  sister,  you  know)  should  have  her  home  at 
Scarlington  House.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  Lady  Anne 
Somerby." 

'*  I  think  I  do.  Had  she  not  a  mania  for  trying  all  sorts  of 
imaginary  remedies  for  imaginary  disorders." 

"  Exactly  so,  poor  dear  old  lady !  I  don't,  indeed,  think  that 
she  had  much  the  matter  with  her,  and  I  believe  she  might  really 
have  lived  a  great  deal  longer  (until  now,  possibly),  if  she  could 
but  have  let  herself  alone.     But  nothing  could  convince  her  of 
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that.  Those  caprices  of  her's — ^first  trying  one  system  and  then 
another — were  really  the  only  serious  fault  she  had.  But,  though 
I  am  sure  it  was  very  for  from  her  thoughts  to  injure  me,  of 
all  persons — ^her  propensity  proved  really  a  very  great  misfortune 
to  me.  As  I  shall  tell  you  presently,  it  brought  me  into  contact 
with  a  person  whom  (with  all  my  heart)  I  wish  that  I  had  never 
seen.  But,  apart  from  that,  my  aunt's  incessant  talk  about  her 
ailments,  and  her  symptoms  and  her  remedies,  quite  tired  several 
of  our  friends,  and  kept  them  from  coming  to  see  us.  You  know  how 
important  it  was,  considering  my  position,  that  I  should  be  very 
cautious  indeed,  in  making  any  new  friends.  And  so  poor  Lady 
Anne's  doleftd  propensity  really  robbed  me,  in  some  measure,  of 
all  society.  I  set  this  down  as  a  great  evil ;  because  it  gave  me 
more  time  for  brooding  over  my  misfortune,— that  of  continuing 
childless. 

*'  My  husband  came  home  to  me  in  the  month  of  June,  1836  ; 
and  remained  in  England  for  two  months.  And  so  it  was  the  next 
year ;  and  the  year  after  that.  But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  of  his 
visit  in  the  latter  year, — the  year  1837,  you  know.  The  great 
desire  of  both  our  hearts  was  as  yet  unaccomplished,  Any  hope 
which  might  arise,  was  sure  (it  happened  to  me  twice  or  thrice) 
to  be  quenched  in  bitter  disappointment;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Providence  had  written  us  down  childless.  I  told  you,  that  until 
we  had  an  heir  to  set  before  my  husband's  father,  it  was  probable 
that  his  death  alone  would  set  us  free  from  the  cruel  necessity 
of  living  with  the  continent  of  Europe  between  us.  But  I 
began  to  have  terrible  fears  (and  they  were  not  unfoimded 
ones),  that  the  injustice  would  be  continued  beyond  my  father- 
in-law's  death.  When  my  husband  came  home  in  the  June  of 
1837,  we  went  together  to  his  father's  at  Deverington  Hall. 
We  went  to  meet  my  brother-in-law  Gerald,  and  his  bride ;  for 
Gerald  had  lately  been  married  himself.  He  married  a  Miss 
Eliza  Vaughan ;  I  cannot  say  she  took  my  femcy  very  much, 
yet  I  hardly  know  whether  she  ever  gave  me  any  positive 
cause  for  disliking  her.  It  was  impossible  for  me  (and  you  will 
understand  why)  not  to  look  upon  her  as,  in  a  measure,  my  rival. 
But  when^we  met  at  the  hall,  she  was  not  otherwise  than  courteous 
in  her  behaviour,  and  she  gave  up  to  me,  with  every  outward  diow 
of  good  humour,  the  precedence  that  belonged  to  me  as  elder 
brother's  wife.  One  most  unlucky  day  I  overheard  my  father-in- 
law  saying  (it  was  to  Gerald  he  was  speaking),  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  leave  the  estate  to  Herbert,  whose  wife  appeared  to  have 
made  up  her  mind  never  to  present  him  with  any  children.  Imagine 
how  I  felt !  It  was  a  cruel  speech,  although,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr. 
Campion    had    no  idea  of  its  reaching  my  own^.^^.Q^^|^ 
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stung  me  with  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice,  and  I  never  forgot  the 
words.'* 

**  But  excuse  me.    What  did  your  brother-in-law  say  ?  Did  he 
seek  to  encourage  that  idea  of  his  father's  V* 

''  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  he  did,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  I 
should  have  been  wiser  in  r^arding  the  whole  matter  as  a  spiteful 
jest.  My  husband,  however,  did  look  at  it  somewhat  seriously. 
He  said,  *  You  must  not  suppose,  Adela,  dearest,  that  I  could  ever 
repent  of  marrying  you.  You  are  a  gain,  which  nothing  possible 
to  befal  lis  could  ever  turn  into  a  loss.  But  I  should  regret  if  this 
estate  were  never  to  be  ours.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  father 
would  commit  a  deliberate  injustice.  But  such  things  are  often 
done  without  deliberation.  Whether  what  he  wishes,  and  what  we 
wish,  will  ever  befal  us,  is  in  Gkxi's  hands ;  but  to  give  no  needless 
.  cause  of  offence  is  in  our  hands.  So  try,  my  dear  Adela,  to  humour 
and  soften  away  his  prejudices  as  much  as  you  can.'  " 

**My  husband's  advice  was  good.  But  I  very  much  fear  I 
found  it  too  hard  to  follow.  Really  I  could  not  bend  myself  to 
talk  over  and  conciliate  that  hard-hearted  old  man.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  not  to  show  my  sense  of  his  unjust  and  iin- 
feeling  disposition.  My  sister-in-law  had,  indeed,  a  great  advantage 
over  me  there.  She  was  a  remarkably  lively,  conversational  woman ; 
and  full  of  all  those  talents  for  providing  impromptu  entertainment 
which  are  certainly  valuable  in  their  way,  and  very  much  so  at  a 
rather  dull  country-house.  I  don't  think  it  cost  her  any  effort 
to  put  on  a  good  face  before  a  possible  enemy,  and  truly  Mr. 
Campion  was  well  enough  inclined  towards  her.  She  had  a  for- 
tune.  It  did  not,  indeed,  turn  out  so  much  as  was  expected.  But 
it  put  me — all  but  penniless,  as  I  was — at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
respect  also.  It  was  not  long — ^not  many  months — ^before  I  was 
made  aware  that  she  was  likely  to  gain  the  advantage  over  me  in 
a  greater  matter  still.  It  was  expected  that  she  would  shortly 
gratify  Mr.  Campion's  desire  of  having  a  grandchild.  It  was  one 
of  the  old  gentleman's  peculiarities,  not  greatly  to  pr^(^  a  male 
to  a  female  heir.  I  imagine  he  wished  that  it  should  be  with  the 
Campions,  as  with  many  other  English  families,  that  they  should 
unite  with  some  house,  wealthy  and  well  descended  as  themselves, 
and  so  together  blend  into  a  fEimily  that  should  have  no  superior 
in  the  county.  Manifestly,  this  destiny  was  more  likely  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  girl  than  by  a  boy.  But  this  project  of  his 
exactly  doubled  the  danger,  that  Gerald's  child  would  fidrly  over- 
throw  my  husband's  prospects,  and  win  the  inheritance  for  his 
yoxinger  brother.  I  was  most  unhappy,  and  I  think  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  in  saying,  more  for  the  sake  of  my  husband  than  for 
my  own  sake.     What  was  most  cruel  of  all,  it  setme  in  the  light 
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of  one  who  had  ruined  my  husband  in  marrying  him.  It  was  in 
the  October  of  that  year  that  I  first  understood  what  was  in  store 
for  my  brother-in-law  and  his  wife ;  and  the  event,  so  probably 
firaught  with  injustice  to  Herbert,  was  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  following  April. 

**  I  have  spoken  already  of  my  poor  aunt  Anne's  caprices  as  to 
the  medical  men  she  called  in.  Few  could  keep  her  favour  for 
long.  But  the  doctor  to  whom  she  showed  Ae  most  constancy  was 
one  whom  she  had  just  called  in  before  the  time  of  which  I  speak. 
It  might  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  my  part  to  tell  you  his  name, 
so,  to  keep  clear  of  any  such  thing,  I  will  him  call  him  *  Mr.  Brown.' 
He  was  then  a  young  man,  and  I  think  he  was  clever.  At  least, 
he  had  the  art  of  talking  as  if  he  were.  I  somehow  felt  myself 
drawn  towards  him.  He  was  a  great  man  for  all  new  methods, 
and  he  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  bigotry  with  which  his 
older  brethren  stuck  to  their  stupid  old  prejudices.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  wise  in  all  he  said ;  neither  do  I  sujqpose  that  it  was 
all  foolish.  At  that  time  I  was  all  but  ready  to  believe  that  Ids' 
estimate  of  himself  was  the  true  one.  I  was  led  on,  step  by  step, 
to  confide  in  him  the  whole  story  of  my  repeated  disappointments ; 
and  also  of  the  fstmily  matters,  which  made  them  doubly  signifi- 
cant and  disastrous.  I  was  just  then  flattered  once  more  with  the 
hope  which  (thrice  before)  had  proved  a  deceitful  one.  I  asked 
Mr.  Brown,  if  since  he  rated  so  low  the  skill  of  ordinary  practi- 
tioners, he  could  ascribe  to  their  ignorant  treatment  the  repeated 
fedlure  of  my  dearest  hopes. 

**  He  was  very  confident,  indeed ;  and  encouraged  me  to  believe 
that,  with  his  enlightened  system,  a  very  diflferent  issue  to  my 
hopes  might  now  lie  before  me.  1  will  dwell  on  this  part  of  my 
story  as  Jittle  as  possible.  I  put  myself  altogether  in  Mr.  Brown's 
hands.  Even  when  I  was  made  aware  that  my  hopes  had  left  me 
this  time  also,  I  retained  my  fetith  in  his  skill.  I  followed  certain 
rules  prescribed  by  him,  as  for  my  general  state  of  health.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  most  serious  and  blameable  portion  of  my  story. 
One  day  (it  was  within  a  month  of  my  having  begun  to  consult 
him),  he  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  the  improvement  in  my 
constitution,  to  be  expected  from  his  enlightened  rules,  would  end 
in  the  crowning  blessing  by-and-bye.  And  then  he  talked  of  the 
immense  prejudice,  against  which  he,  as  the  reformer  of  medical 
abuses,  and  the  regenerator  of  medical  science,  was  obliged  to 
contend.  He  said — *  M  your  Mends  were  aware  of  the  treatment 
under  which  you  have  most  wisely  placed  yourself,  they  would 
leave  you  no  peace  at  all.  My  poor  foolish  fellow-practitioners 
would  all  but  hunt  me  to  death.  They  would  any  day  rather  see  a 
patient  die,  than  hear  of  his  being  cured  by  anj  wa^  aave  their 
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own.*  Well,  I  thought  this  opmion  a  rather  strong  one.  But  Mr. 
Brown  went  on  to  beg  of  me  that,  in  writing  to  my  husband,  or 
any  other  jEriends,  I  would  make  no  more  mention  of  my  fears  or 
despondency.  Bather  (he  would  counsel  me)  I  should  write,  as  if 
I  actually  expected  that  the  boon  so  long  deferred  was  about  to  be 
given  me.  It  was  the  only  way,  he  said,  of  silencing  those  pre. 
judiced  people,  who  uxndd  see  nothing  but  quackery  in  his  metiiod 
of  treatment.  Besides,  he  could  assure  me  that  complaining  had  a 
reflex  action  upon  the  complainer,  and  was  likely  to  neutralise  all 
the  remedies  employed.  There  was  at  least  a  show  of  good  sense 
in  this ;  and  I  rashly  pledged  myself  to  act  upon  it.  In  writing 
to  my  husband,  I  simply  dropped  th^  subject  altogether.  I  could 
not  have  borne  to  deceive  him. 

"In  the  £bw  letters  I  wrote  to  my  father  and  sister-in-law,  I 
confess  with  shame  that  (without  committing  myself  to  any  positive 
falsehood)  I  spoke  more  confidently  of  the  prospect  than  I  was  at 
that  time  warranted  in  speaking.  It  did  not  occur  to  me — ^as  it 
ought  to  have  done — that  the  report,  as  I  framed  it,  would  reach 
my  husband  through  them,  and  that  he  would  be  none  the  leas 
deceived.  I  was  always  thinking  of  the  injustice  which  my 
husband's  father  might  be  meditating  against  him;  and,  as  old 
Mr.  Campion  was  thought  to  be  failing  that  winter,  all  might 
depend  on  his  believing  or  disbelieving  that  my  husband  was  likely 
to  have  an  heir.  So  I  suffered  myself — I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  it 
—to  be  .  led  into  into  speaking  deceitfully — directly  to  my 
husband's  family,  and  indirectly  to  himself.  I  will  now  come  at 
once  to  the  most  re^iarkable,  and  (as  it  proved)^  the  most  fatal 
event  in  the  whole  series.  Mr.  Brown,  as  I  call  him,  made  himself 
fully  at  home  in  Scarlington  House.  But  at  that,  nobody  who 
knew  us  was  much  surprised.  It  was  known  to  be  one  of  my 
aunt's  eccentricities.  Parker,  my  old  servant,  was  very  cross 
about  it,  and  I  think  it  hurt  her  when  she  saw  how  often  I  talked 
with  Mr.  Brown,  while  I  never  confided  in  her.  About  the 
beginning  of  March  (in  the  year  1838,  you  know)  I  was  rath^ 
unwell.  The  doctor,  who  had  managed  to  retain  Lady  Anne's 
favour  up  to  this  time,  was  going  the  way  of  all  her  former 
favourites.  She  was  getting  to  thmk  that  he  had  mistaken  her 
case,  and  said  that  she  had  heard  of  a  Mr.  Progg,  who  had  done 
wonders  in  such  complaints  as  her*s.  As  I  said,  I  was  myself 
unwell,  and  Mr.  Brown  insisted  on  my  having  a  nurse.  All 
my  hopes  of  a  sounder  constitution,  with  all  those  precious 
prospects  that  went  along  with  it,  depended  (he  told  me)  on  the 
care  to  be  taken  of  me  at  this  crisis.  Poor  dear  Parker  was  quite 
uiihappy,  quite  hurt,  at  finding  herself  put  into  the  background 
in  this  way,     But  my  doctor  was  peremptory,  and  I  had  a  genuine 
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belief  that  he  was  to  be  depended  on.  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of 
the  woman  whom  he  recommended,  and  I  begged  him  to  try  and 
obtain  some  other  person.  There  was  a  very  nice  sort  of  woman,  of 
the  name  of  Krout,  who  kept  a  baker's  shop,  opposite  to  Scarlington 
House — a  shop  which  she  gave  up  the  year  after,  and  afterwards 
came  back  to  it.  I  wanted  to  consult  her,  but  Mr.  Brown  urged 
me  not  to  talk  about  it  to  any  stranger.  This  ought  to  have  made 
me  suspect  something.     But  it  did  not. 

.  ^'  Well  I  it  was  on  the  seventh  of  March.  I  have  too  good  a 
reason  for  recollecting  the  day.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  spending  the 
whole  evening  with  us.  Lady  Anne  was  now  as  fidgetty  to  get  rid 
of  him,  as  she  had  formerly  been  to  have  him.  I  was  really  unwell, 
but  he  would  have  it  that  my  illness  was  a  serious  one ;  he  said  he 
had  found  a  nurse  to  whom  there  could  be  no  objection,  and  who 
would  come  the  next  morning,  perhaps  that  very  evening.  He, 
himself,  should  remain  all  night,  as  Lady  Anne  had  more  than  once 
before  asked  him  to  do  upon  her  own  account.  I  h^  gone  to  bed 
early,  and  the  house  was  quiet,  when  he  came  into  my  room.  We 
had  spent  the  evening  upstairs,  and  not  in  the  parlour  which  we 
conmionly  used.  I  said  something  to  imply  that  I  thought  he  was 
giving  himself  needless  trouble  in  my  case.** 

** '  No,  Mrs.  Campion,*  he  said,  *  think  of  your  duty  to  your 
husband.  Is  it  just  that  he  should  be  disinherited,  from  wh^t  is 
no  fault  of  his  or  your's  V 

**  I  said,  *  Jiut,  Mr.  Brown  ?  You  know  how  bitterly  unjust  I  feel 
it.  ^You  may  think  that  it  ought  to  have  amazed  me,  for  this  man  to 
come  to  my  room  at  that  time  of  night,  and  plunge  into  conversa- 
tion about  our  feunily  wrongs.  But  I  so  seldom  had  the  matter  out 
of  my  own  thoughts,  that,  come  as  abruptly  as  it  might,  no  such 
allusion  could  ever  take  me  quite  by  surprise. 

**  'Then,'  he  said,  *from  what  I  hear,  fiom  those  who  know 
the  family,  I  verily  believe  that  if  your  hopes  are  not  fulfilled  before 
the  old  gentleman  dies,  your  husband's  younger  brother  will  usurp 
his  place.  * 

''Now  this  may  have  been  invention  on  Mr.  Brown's  part,  or 
it  may  not ;  very  likely  it  was  quite  true  that  such  rumours  had 
reached  him.  You  can  understand  what  sort  of  reply  I  made.  It 
encouraged  him  to  explain  his  real  intentions  at  once. 

"  *  Mrs.  Campion,*  he  said,  *  you  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  any 
remedy  which  lies  within  your  power.  In  the  face  of  such  mon- 
strous injustice,  all  means  whatever  are  fair  ones.  If  I  were  a 
robber  come  in  here  to  demand  your  money,  and  you  could  baffle 
me  by  any  sort  of  deceit,  nobody  would  blame  you  for  doing  so. 
You  are  in  danger  of  being  robbed,  quite  as  unjustly  as  by  any 
foodpad.     Save  yourself  and  your  husband  by  y^>^2g^^^^l!35^y  {e 
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*'  I  may  not  have  repeated  his  words  exactly,  but  such  they  were 
in  substance.  He  always  spoke  of  my  husband  as  the  chief  suflferor. 
He  did  me  the  justice  of  believing  that  I  cared  only  for  Aim. 

**  *  I  said,  •  Save  him !     But  how  ?     What  do  you  mean  V 

**  Then  he  spoke  out.  *  Mrs.  Campion,  I  have  smoothed  your 
way,  and  only  a  misplaced  prejudice  of  your  own  can  interfere  with 
its  success.  Surely  you  anticipate  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
There  is  a  child  bom  this  very  day,  whose  birth  is  a  shame  and 
a  burden  to  its  mother.  Be  you  her  mother,  and  she  will  save 
your  father-in-law  from  committing,  and  your  husband  from  "sus- 
taining, a  tremendous  and  irreparable  wrong.' 

"I  said,  *0h,  Mr.  La —  Mr.  Brown,  this  is  dreadful!  you 
would  have  me  impose  another  person's  child  on  the  world  and 
on  my  husband,  as  my  own.' 

"  He  said,  \But  do  your  husband's  family  deserve  any  better  ? 
And  you  do  it  for  your  husband's  own  sake.  Bemember  you  will 
not  be  striving  to  gain  what  is  another's,  but  only  to  keep  what  is 
morally  your  own.' 

**  *  But,'  I  said,  'even  if  I  could  consent  to  such  a  thing,  it 
would  be  suspected ;  they  are  not  prepared  to  hear  any  such  thing 
about  me.* 

**  *  Pardon  me,'  he  coolly  went  on,  '  they  (ire  prepared.  I  will 
candidly  explain  to  you  what  I  have  done.  I  have  p  it  you  under 
treatment  appropriate  to  persons  not  only  wishing  to  be,  but  actually- 
being  in  such  a  condition.  And,  though  they  might  not  expect  it 
so  soon,  your  friends  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  woman 
who  has  charge  of  the  child,  is  probably  in  your  garden  at  this  very 
moment.  Let  me  go  and  call  her  in.  When  I  have  sent  her  away, 
I  will  go,  it  is  no  great  distance,  and  call  the  nurse  of  whom  I 
spoke  ;  you  now  see  why  I  insisted  on  your  having  one.  Do  not 
thwart  all  I  have  done  at  the  last  moment.  Of  course  you  need 
not  k$ep  the  child.  You  can  contrive  a  false  report  of  its  death, 
and  send  it  away.  But  that  will  be  as  you  choose,  only  make  it  a 
means  of  averting  the  cruel  injustice  with  which  your  husband  is 
threatened.  Think  how  far  he  is  away,  and  how  dependent  in  this 
upon  yourself.' 

•  **  I  have  given  all  Mr.  Brown  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  say  with  shame  that  I  had  no  reply  ready  for  him ;  and  when 
he  proposed  to  go  downstairs,  and  fetch  the  child,  I  did  not  forbid 
him  from  doing  so.  I  heard  him  go  down  into  that  parlour,  of 
which  I  spoke  before.  I  heard  him  cautiously  open  the  window 
and  whistle.  Something  there  was  in  that  which  made  me  think 
what  a  criminal  I  was  about  to  become;  and  I  resolved  that,  | 
nearly  as  the  wickedness  might  have  been  approached,  it  should  ^ 
not  stain  my  conscience,  after  all.     It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
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Mr.  Brown  came  upstairs  again.  He  did  not  bring  the  child  with 
him ;  and  I  retracted  the  consent  which,  in  a  moment  of  surprise, 
he  might  think  I  had  given  him.  He  was  disappointed,  angry.  I 
somewhat  pacified  him  by  telling  him  that  the  handsome  present  I 
had  promised,  in  case  I  benefitted  by  his  advice,  I  would  fireely  give 
him,  if  he  would  abandon  the  subject  now  and  for  ever.  It  was  a 
promise  I  could  perform ;  for  a  Httle  legacy  had  been  left  me  a 
year  before,  and  my  husband,  generous  in  all  things,  insisted  on 
my  doing  what  I  liked  with  it.  Mr.  Brown  was  not  altogether 
silenced,  even  by  such  an  offer  as  that.  But  he  went  downstairs. 
Presently,  he  came  up  again. 

*•  *  Well,  Mrs.  Campion,*  he  said,  *  the  matter  has  been  taken 
out  of  your  hands,  and  out  of  mine.  The  woman  who  brought  the 
baby  has  taken  it  away  again.  No  doubt,  she  sneaked  upstairs, 
and  heard  what  you  said;  and  she  has  taken  you  at  your  word.' 
I  said — *  Thank  God !  for  I  fear  you  might  have  over-persuaded  me, 
after  all.' 

••  •  And  /  fear,  Mrs.  Campion,'  he  said,  [rather  angrily,  *that 
you  will  live  to  repent  of  rejecting  my  well-meant  advice.  •  How- 
ever,  the  loss  is  your  own — not  mine ;  except,  indeed,  that  it  is  a 
pity  you  ever  trusted  me  at  all.' 

**  He  left  the  house  the  next  morning,  (late  as  it  was,  he  could 
hardly  go  that  night).  I  gave  him  what  I  promised,  but  I  consulted 
him  no  more  ;  and  as  my  aunt  was  already  tired  of  him,  he  came 
no  more  to  the  house.  My  friends  were  led  to  suppose  that  my  hopes 
had  been  blighted  as  before.  For  a  while  all  my  other  thoughts  were 
swallowed  up  in  thankfulness  for  my  having  escaped  the  commission 
of  an  actual  orime  ;  and  I  could  not  resist  asking  our  clergyman  to 
return  public  thanks  for  mo  in  church,  for  a  great  deliverance,  as  I 
worded  it  (I  was  very  nearly  writing  it,  '  a  great  escape  out  of 
temptation'),  but  that  would  have  provoked  too  much  curiosity.  I 
well  remember  that  there  happened  to  be  a  strange  clergyman  in 
the  reading-desk  that  day ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  solemn, 
inquiring  tone  in  which  he  read  the  words  out,  that  almost  frightened 
me.  He  seemed  to  be  calling  upon  the  person  so  delivered,  to  come 
forward  and  explain  the  nature  of  that  mercy ;  but  such  an  idea 
was,  very  likely,  no  more  than  my  own  uneasy  conscience  stirring 
within  me.  My  aunt  Anne  did  not  question  me.  Just  the  very 
day  after  that  memorable  night,  she  missed  a  letter  of  my  husband's ; 
aiKl  it  fussed  her  with  the  idea  that  we  had  got  dishonest  servants 
about  us  ;  and  I  knew  at  the  time  that  she  wrote  to  worry  my 
husband  with  this  utterly  unfounded  idea. 

**  But  before  long  my  whole  thoughts  were  drawn  in  another 
and  happier  direction ;  and  in  March,  1839,  my  dear  darling  child 
was  bom,  and  I  thought  I  could  never  know  sorrow  again.     Ypu 
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may  recollect,  that  that  year  was  a  very  critioal  one  for  the  oountiy 
in  which  my  husband's  calling  lay — I  mean,  for  Turkey.  The 
present  Sultan,  a  very  young  man,  came  to  the  throne ;  and  people 
thought  that  the  great  breid^-up  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  really 
coming  at  once.  The  crisis  detained  my  husband  at  his  post,  when 
he  might  otherwise  have  come  to  England  as  usual ;  and  our  littie 
Teresa  was  more  than  a  year  old  before  he  ever  saw  her.  For  her 
size  and  intelligence,  she  might  have  been  two  years  old  then,  and 
so  her  papa  said.  As  it  was  thought  best  for  the  child,  I  left 
Fulham,  and  went  to  live  at  Brighton.  Everybody  that  saw  her 
was  incredulous  of  her  being  so  young  as  she  was.     But  now  I  come 

0  the  saddest  and  most  dreadful  part  of  my  story.  ** 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Campion  paused  a  little,  as  if  collecting 
strength.  Mr.  Dykhart  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere  by  any 
words  on  his  own  side,  so  he  continued  silent,  until  she  went  on 
again,  which  she  presently  did. 

*'  My  husband's  father  died  about  the  close  of  January,  in  1842 — 
too  suddenly,  after  all,  for  Herbert  to  be  sent  for  in  time  to  see  him  ; 
but,  of  course,  he  was  summoned  to  England  with  all  possible 
despatch.  I  was  soon  informed  that  the  poor  old  man  had  n^t 
committed  the  injustice  which,  it  is  even  possible,  he  never  seriously 
meditated.  He  left  my  husband  his  heir.  I  could  not  affect  much 
sorrow  for  my  father-in-law's  death ;  it  released  my  from  a  most 
painful  position.  My  dear  husband  would  now  come  home  far 
ever,  and  we  should  be  man  and  wife,  as  we  had  never  been  before. 

1  awaited  his  return  at  Brighton.  The  funeral,  and  other  like  pro- 
ceedings, were  over  in  Somersetshire,  and  Gerald  and  his  wife  came 
to  Brighton  to  join  me  in  welcoming  Herbert  home.  Their  child 
was  a  little  girl,  and  though  nearly  a  year  older  than  LuUy  (I  always 
called  my  little  Teresa  that,  she  was  so  much  like  her  aunt),  yet 
little  Emily  looked  the  younger  of  the  two.  I  thought  I  had  now 
no  cause  to  fear  my  sister-in-law,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  see  her, 
and  she  was  more  cordial  with  me  than  ever.  My  husband  would 
spend  a  night  in  London,  and  come  down  to  me  the  next 
day ;  he  came  early.  I  had  sent  our  child  for  a  walk  with 
her  nurse,  and  I  was  actually  sorry  that  he  should 
not  see  her  the  very  first  moment.  She,  was  indeed,  a  double 
blessing  to  him,  for  he  possibly  owed  it  to  her  that  he  was  not 
disinherited.  I  darted  out  to  meet  him ;  oh — shall  I  ever  forget 
the  terrible  shock  it  gave  me  ?  The  moment  we  were  alone  together 
he  spoke  some  fearful  words.  He  said :  '  Adela,  forgive  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  and  pray  yourself  to  be  forgiven  if  I  am  right.  Have  I 
been  deceiv^  in  you  1  Look  at  this  letter' — ^and  he  held  out  before 
me  that  letter  so  unaccountably  lost  by  my  poor  aimt  Anne — 
*  Adela, '  he  said ;  that  child  that  was  brought  into  vour  house  three 
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years  ago!  Tell  me  all.'  Now,  the  thought  of  that  child  had 
always  been  painful  to  me.  When  that  woman  took  it  away,  I 
have  my  fears  that  she  ended  by  leaving  it  exposed  in  the  night- 
air.  At  least,  I  heard  of  a  child  about  that  very  time  being  found 
near  Hammersmith.  I  even  sent  to  inquire,  and  called  afterwards 
myself.  The  baby  was  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  said  that  a 
gentleman  had  given  it  her  to  nurse.  That  gentleman  I  identified 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  with  my  Mr.  Brown.  And  in  a  few  months 
the  poor  infant  actually  died.  It  was  a  thing  of  which  I  could  never 
bear  to  think.  But  when  I  heard  my  husband  allude  to  that 
dreadful  night ;  when  I  saw  that  he  abhorred  my  duplicity  and 
concealment,  (for  I  had  never  said  a  word  to  him),  when  all  that 
came  upon  me  in  the  very  moment  of  my  expected  happiness— then 
it  happened  with  me  as  I  have  already  told  you.  For  a  time  I  was 
mad.  Not  continuously  insane,  but  returning  from  one  delirium 
into  another.  I  told  my  sister-in-law  all  the  truth.  She  hardly 
seemed  to  believe  me ;  and,  indeed,  my  story  was  an  improbable 
one.  My  husband  would  not  see  me  again.  In  a  few  days  more 
he  let  me  know  that  what  I  had  acknowledged  to  him  destroyed 
his  happiness  irrevocably,  and  that  we  should  be  still  more 
miserable  together  than  apart.  You  have  seen  the  letter  in  which 
he  insisted  on  retaining  sole  care^  of  our  daughter.  And  you  are 
already  aware  why  I  made  no  resistance  to  his  decree ;  and,  in 
short,  why  I  am  here  now  " 

And  Mrs.  Campion's  narrative  was  ended. 
They  both  sat  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  Mr.  Dykhart 
entreated  her  not  to  let  die  within  herself  the  hope,  to  which  he  dared 
not  as  yet  give  any  definite  shape ;  he  thought,  with  increasing 
eagerness,  of  the  interview  which  he  and  Mr.  Ballow  intended  to 
have  with  Mr.  Campion,  at  his  return  from  America,  and  that 
return  might  not  be  expected  not  many  days  hence ;  Indeed,  the 
Vicar  of  Croxton  had  arranged  to  set  himself  free  from  the  duties 
of  the  very  next  Sunday.  He  drove  home  through  the  moonlight, 
with  old  Mrs.  Elwood  by  his  side  as  before.  The  shadow  of  the 
earth  was  obscuring  the  moon,  but  there  was  no  p^erceptible  darken, 
ing  of  the  heavens,  until  long  after  their  arrival  at  home.  He  sate 
at  his  window  and  saw  the  sight,  at  which  other  eyes,  far  away, 
were  gasdng  in  so  much  fear  and  horror.  Mrs.  Campion  considered, 
as  she  also  looked  at  the  re-appearing  moon,  that  surely  the 
daughter  so  long  divided  from  her  was  looking  upwards  too ;  but 
where^  or  in  what  society,  she  could  not  tell.  It  was  a  blessing  for 
her  that  she  could  not. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RESCUE  AND   REPENTANCE. 

Chelford  is  a  quiet  town  and  not  very  large,  therefore  no  new 
comer  into  its  upper  circles  was  likely  to  pass  unnoticed,  a  beauti- 
ful  young  lady  least  likely  of  all.  Before  our  heroine  had  abode 
there  more  than  a  fortnight,  she  had  become  the  object  of  much 
curiosity  and  inquiry.  Mrs.  Toning  stimulated  the  one  without 
satisfying  the  other.  She  had  a  purpose  in  so  doing.  It  would  be 
well  that  Eva  should  glide,  rather  than  jump,  into  the  place  and 
station  to  which  she  was  probably  entitled ;  moreover,  the  wider 
her  circle  of  acquaintance  grew  now,  the  more  likely  that  something 
should  occur  to  set  her  claims  in  a  clearer  light  Somebody  who 
had  known  the  aunt,  whom  she  so  greatly  resembled,  might  happen 
to  see  her,  and  might  notice  and  comment  upon  the  strange  like- 
Aess.  This  independent  testimony,  inasmuch  as  the  likeness  might 
form  no  small  portion  of  the  evidence,  would  be  a  corroborative  not 
at  all  to  be  despised. 

The  rest  of  September  passed  quietly  away,  and,  as  fiar  as  Eva 
knew,  without  anything  tending  to  make  her  course  plainer,  or 
her  rights  more  sure.  She  was  more  than  content  to  remain  with 
Mrs.  Torring.  Personally,  the  old  lady  grew  upon  her  day  by  day. 
Then  her  old  nurse,  Mary,  was  now  again  her  constant  companion 
and  attendant;  and,  as  they  talked  from  time  to  time  together, 
circumstance  after  circumstance  came  back  to  Eva's  mind,  and  let 
more  light  into  those  early  days  which  (she  had  thought)  were  hope- 
lessly  forgotten. 

Into  Deverington  Hall,  Miss  March  (we  must  call  her  so  a  little 
longer)  felt  no  inclination  to  enter.  The  surer  her  right  in  respect 
of  it,  the  more  distasteful  would  be  the  going  into  it  under  any 
pret^ice  but  one.  She  was  not  in  any  danger  of  forgetting  the 
existence  of  such  a  place.  Had  the  house  and  its  inmates  possessed 
no  more  interest  for  Eva  than  a  flock  of  geese,  the  frequent  visits 
of  Miss  Varnish  would  have  forced  her  to  give  some  of  her  thoughts 
to  it.  She  caught  hersolf  asking  again  and  again,  *'  What  brings 
Miss  Varnish  here  so  often  1  Not  any  encouragement  fix)m  Mrs. 
Torring,  who  shows  her  quite  as  much  dislike  as  is  compatible 
with  due  courtesy.  Not  any  special  encouragement  from  myself, 
who  could  not  encourage  a  visitor  disliked  by  Mrs.  Torring,  although 
it  may  be  one  of  the  old  ladies'  eccentricities  to  delight  in  telling 
her  of  her  faults."  Besides,  Eva  was  very  conscious  of  somewhat 
disliking^Miss^Varnish  on  her  own  account,  and  if  her  dislike  was 
not  so  plain-spoken  as  old  Mrs.  Torring's,  it  could  never,  by  the  | 
stupidest,  be  ever  mistaken  for  liking.  ^         I 
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Miss  Varnish's  conversation  turned  commonly  upon  the  days  of 
her  own  early  youth.  I  doubt  if  the  picture  drawn  of  her  youth, 
ful  self  was  in  all  points  a  true  picture.  But  that  might  be  no 
great  thing.  Her  object  was,  not  to  rekindle  the  light  of  her  own 
other  days,  but  to  entice  Eva  into  a  parallel  autobiography  in 
return. 

This  (and  it  will  astonish  none  of  our  readers)  Eva  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  give.  And  her  evasion  of  Miss  Varnish's  indirect 
but  searching  questions  filled  Jthe  latter  lady  with  suspicion  and 
hope — suspicion  that  Eva's  earlier  life  contained  much  of  which  it 
was  not  convenient  to  talk ;  and  hope  that  her  pretendership  to  the 
name  of  Campion  was,  after  all,  an  untrue  one.  For  Miss  Varnish 
naturally  thought  within  herself — *'  If  she  be  entitled  to  so  honour, 
able  and  desirable  a  position,  why  does  she  delay  asserting  her 
claim  to  it  ?  Is  she  awaiting  the  return  to  England  of  her  presumed 
father  1  But  if  her  dependence  on  him  be  of  so  confiding  a  kind, 
how  comes  it  that  she  has  not  openly  shared  his  station  all  along  ?" 
Miss  Varnish  thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  more  probable 
that  the  claim  was  a  false  one.  This  artful  girl,  or  some  more 
artful  contriver,  who  held  her  as  a  puppet, — had  heard  of  the 
scandal  which  brooded  over  the  Campion  family,  and  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  turning  it  to  great  advantage.  Mrs.  Toning  entertained 
and  coimtenanced  the  pretender,  most  likely  with  the  idea  of 
thwarting  Miss  Varnish's  own  designs  upon  Mr.  Campion.  What- 
ever was  perplexing  about  the  thing,  Mrs.  Torring's  motives — ^Miss 
Varnish  thought — ^were  clear  beyond  all  question.  Miss  March 
was  an  adventuress,  an  impostor;  and  her  present  affair  might 
collapse,  as  (it  was  very  possible)  former  schemes  had  done.  But 
it  might  none  the  less  interfere  with  Miss  Varnish's  own  design. 

It  would  be  an  immense  consolation  if  this  beautiful  swindler 
eoiQd  be  detected,  before  her  design  had  time  to  so  much  as  [ripen ; 
and  to  entrap  her  into  some  self-betraying  confession  appeared  the 
most  likely  way  of  arresting  her  course.  Such  was  the  conviction 
(somewhat  contrary  to  her  fijrst  idea),  in  which  Miss  Varnish 
remained  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  You  have  read  that 
letter  of  hers,  in  which,  not  free  from  the  fear  that  Miss  March 
might  be  no  impostor,  she  implored  M'Quantigan's  assistance  and 
advice.  You  have  likewise  read  his  letter  in  reply,  in  which  he 
hinted  that  it  was  a  case  for  the  strongest  remedy  which  ever  has 
been,  or  can  be  taken,  by  one  enemy  against  anotibier. 

Utterly  unaware  that  her  Irish  friend  had  any  reason  for  caring 
about  Miss  March,  save  his  sympathy  with  herself.  Miss  Varnish 
thought  he  might  possibly  be  bantering  her.  He  could  not  be 
smously  advising  so  desperate  and  dangerous  a  step.  He  was  no 
such  devoted  lover  as  to  think  the  scaffold  well  risked  if  the  hap- 
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piness  of  his  beloved  were  made  the  surer.  Poor,  unhappy  Emma  ! 
She  had  given  to  him  what  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than 
her  life ;  and  she  loved  him  with  a  love  the  warmer,  because  it  was 
all  but  hopeless.  But  no  such  glamour  was  over  her  soul,  as  to 
hide  from  her  the  knowledge  that  Murphy  M*Quantigan  was  very 
selfish.  Bewildered  by  Eva's  persistent  caution,  and  gaining  no 
available  counsel  from  the  Irishman,  poor  Miss  Varnish  began  to 
think  that  her  only  wise  course  was  just  to  take  no  course ;  when, 
at  about  the  end  of  the  month,  some  tidings  reached  her,  which 
revolutionised  her  thoughts  and  intentions  altogether. 

This,  as  also  you  know,  was  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Ferrier, 
enclosing  the  testimonial  to  '*her  niece's'*  character,  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  implacable  Mrs.  Dowlas.  Like  Mrs.  Ferrier 
herself.  Miss  Varnish  now,  in  her  turn,  accepted  this  letter  as  true, 
and  absorbed  its  every  statement  into  her  inmost  heart.  The 
explanatory  letter  that  Richard's  mother  sent  along  with  it  was 
not,  you  may  be  very  sure,  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Dowlas.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ferrier  hinted  that,  dreadful  as  were  the 
enormities  of  which  LlynbwUyn  had  b^n  the  scene,  Miss  Roberts, 
alias  March,  had  perpetrated  crimes,  compared  to  which  her  Welsh 
adventures  were  venial  peccadilloes ;  nor  was  Mrs.  Ferrier  con- 
sciously false  in  saying  this.  She  did,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  believe  that  to  have  thought  of  marrying  Richard  was  worse 
than  all  Eva's  other  crimes,  even  if  a  murder  could  have  been 
thrown  in  amongst  them.  But  her  letter,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Dowlas 
enclosed  within  it,  gave  a  sudden  and  tremendous  wrench  to  all 
Miss  Varnish's  views  in  respect  of  Eva.  It  could  scarcely  now  be 
that  she  had  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  Campion.  She  was 
probably  but  a  precocious  impostor  altogether.  To  the  very  name 
of  March  she  had  no  rightful  pretension.  She  had  relations  in  rather 
humble  life, — Mrs.  Dowlas's  style  indicated  no  exalted  position, — 
relations  from  whom  she  had  absconded, 'and  whom  she  had  basely 
robbed;  and  now,  at  what  she  thought  a  safe  distance  from  the 
scene  of  such  iniquities,  she  was  going  to  try  a  bolder  feat  of 
swindling.  Perhaps  the  Campion  pretensions  were  only  to  be 
made  a  means  of  piurchasing  goods  at  Chelford  and  Bridgewater 
without  the  ceremony  of  paying.  Perhaps  old  Mrs.  Torring— *and 
serve  her  right,  at  least — ^would  be  victimised  at  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity. But  there  was  another  fact  revealed,  and  on  which  Miss 
Varnish  could  not  reflect  so  calmly.  Miss  March  had  spread  her 
snares,  and  not  quite  unsuccessfully,  it  would  seem,  for  Murphy 
M'Quantigan ;  and  Miss  Varnish  now  hated  her  murderously — 
m\utlerously !  She  easily  reconciled  this  with  the  same  M*Quan- 
tigan's  proposal  to  make  away  with  Eva.  That  proposal  she  saw 
to  be  serious  now.     MisS  Varnish  believed,  just  as  Mrs.  Ferrier  had 
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understood,  that  the  intrigue  in  Wales  had  been  carried  to  the  full 
extent  of  dishonourable  passion.  M*Quantigan,  in  the  semi- 
religious  character  now  assumed  by  him,  had  a  reputation  to 
maintain,  and  an  exposure  might  be  his  utter  ruin;  and  an 
inevitable  exposure  was  very  likely  impending.  The  death  of  the 
wretched  young  woman  woiild  alone  ensure  safety. 

Miss  Varnish  was  as  indignant  with  Eva's  duplicity,  as 
though  her  own  career  had  been  of  the  utmost  transparency ;  and 
as  shocked  at  her  depravity,  as  though  she  had  never  forfeited  the 
right  of  censuring  others ;  and  jealousy,  above  all,  made  her  utterly 
pitiless.  She  bent  herself  in  earnest  to  the  contrivances  now  set 
on  foot  for  getting  rid  of  Miss  March.  What  those  contrivances 
were,  you  know  in  part  already,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  needed,  we 
will  narrate  the  rest  at  no  very  wearisome  length. 

The  plot  now  set  in  action  required,  for  its  safe  execution,  the 
active,  though  unconscious  aid  of  Eva  herself.  Therefore,  it  was 
needful  that  Miss  Varnish  shoidd  continue  her  visits  to  Mrs. 
Torring*s  house.  Therefore,  the  task  of  hiding  the  hatred  which 
might  soon  be  so  largely  gratified,  was  imposed  on  Eva*s  enemy  ; 
and  she  verily  proved  herself  equal  to  it. 

Eva  thought  she  saw  a  change  in  Miss  Varnish,  when,  just 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  she  paid  her  one  of  her  now  cus- 
tomary visits.  She  talked  less ;  and,  with  only  one  exception, 
appeared  to  have  laid  aside  her  inquisitive  spirit.  That  exception 
consisted  in  her  asking  Eva  whether,  while  in  Wales,  she  had  ever 
encountered  a  Mr.  Murphy  M*Quantigan.  At  this  unexpected 
question,  all  the  remembrance  of  that  first  miserable  meeting 
rushed  into  Eva's  mind.  The  shame  of  having  so  much  as 
believed  this  man  to  be  her  father,  for  only  a  few  hours,  was  a 
matter  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  aside.  And  Eva  made  a  blushing, 
hesitating  answer,  which  might  imply  an  affirmative.  Miss 
Varnish  naturally  beheld  in  this  a  confirmation  of  what  she 
had  heard ;  and  as  far  as  depended  on  her,  Eva's  fate  was 
already  decided.  She  took  the  first  step  in  her  fearful  enterprise 
before  she  quitted  Mrs.  Torring's  house  that  day.  '  The  outlines  of 
the  design  had  been  settled,  in  a  carefully  masked  correspondence 
between  herself  and  her  Orange  ally;  and  the  reader  knows 
already  what  they  were.  How  the  details  were  to  be  wrought  out, 
we  proceed  to  tell  in  this  place. 

"  I  am  quite  taken,"  said  Miss  Varnish,  on  the  day  aforesaid, — 
*'  I  am  quite  taken  with  that  glimpse  one  gets  of  the  old  church, 
out  of  your  bedroom  window  ;  it  sets  it  in  a  light  which  I  remember 
seeing  no  where  else.  I  have  been  wondering  whether,  some  day 
or  other,  you*  would  let  me  attempt  a  slight  sketch  of  the  view." 
**  Certainly,  any  day  you  please,  Miss  Varnish'; — ^naac,  if  you 
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*  *  Oh !  thank  you,  I  fear  it  cannot  be  to-day ;  I  have  not  brought 
my  materials  ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  the  time.  Certainly, 
it  is  a  beautiful  day,  and  we  shall  be  having  the  fogs  soon.  If  I  had 
thought  you  would  be  so  prompt  in  obliging  me — " 

*'  If  you  really  think  you  would  like  to  take  it  to-day,  I  can 
furnish  you  with  materials." 

'*  Oh,  you  ure  kind  !'*  answered  Miss  Varnish,  in  a  tone  which 
(but  that  it  seemed  so  unlikely  a  thing),  Eva  would  have  said,  was 
one  of  taunting  irony.  '*  You  are  kind,  Miss  March.  Well,  perhaps 
I  may  have  time  to  do  it — ^let  me  look  at  my  watch ;  half-past 
three.  Yes,  well  there's  nothing  like  doing  a  thing  at  once,  and 
I'll  take  you  at  your  very  kind  word." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Miss  Varnish  was  within  Eva's  room, 
and  seated  at  a  small  table,  with  pencil  and  drawing-paper  before  her. 
'*  Now,  Miss  March,"  she  said  ;  *'  you'll  not  think  me  rude  if 
I  say  that  I  would  rather  be  alone  ?  I'm  such  a  wretched  artist, 
that  to  have  anybody  near  me  would  make  me  too  nervous  to  do  a 
stroke.     I  shan't  allow  it  to  keep  me  here  long." 

Separation  from  Miss  Varnish  was  an  infliction  not  quite  too 
heavy  to  be  borne ;  and  Eva  made  no  objection  to  leaving  her  alone. 
She  had  but  just  closed  the  door  behind  her,  when  Miss  Varnish 
laid  down  the  pencil  she  had  taken  in  her  hand,  and  threw  her  evil 
eyes  all  round  the  room.  It  was  a  room  which  would  bear  look- 
ing at.  But  criticism  or  taste  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss 
Varnish's  scrutiny.  In  half  a  minute  more,  she  stood  up  on  her 
feet,  and  stealthily  crept  to  the  chunney-piece.  Tliere  were 
to  be  seen  on  it,  amongst  a  few  other  trifles,  two  square-shaped 
bottles,  of  rather  large  size.  One  of  them  was  partly  filled  with 
eau-de-Cologne.  The  other  was,  but  for  a  few  remaining  Jdrops  of 
something,  altogether  empty.  Miss  Varnish  handled  the  empty 
bottle — ^measured  with  a  strip  of  paper  its  thickness  and  its  height, 
and  took  especial  note  of  the  carving  upon  it,  which  was  neither 
profuse  nor  elaborate. 

Then  she  opened  it,  and  sniffed  at  its  inside.  ''Lavender 
water,"  she  said;  such  (her  nose  informed  her),  had  been  that 
bottle's  contents.  Then  she  laid  it  where  she  had  found  it ;  went 
back  to  the  table  near  the  window,  and  made  some  pretence  of  a 
drawing  on  her  paper.  Miss  Varnish,  without  any  kind  of  taste 
that  way,  had  after  a  fashion,  learnt  to  draw  at  school ;  and  she 
bungled  a  sort  of  sketch  now.  But,  as  mon  as  she  felt  it  safe  to  do 
so,  she  quitted  the  bedroom,  and  rejoined  Eva  downstairs. 

**I  must  come  again  another  day,"  she  said,  **if  you  will 
extend  your  kindness  so  far  as  to  allow  me.  I  find  the  light  not 
good.  The  afternoon  is  too  far  advanced.  You  really  musn't  look  lit 
what  I've  done  to-day.  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  it  myself — Good-bye. " 
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And  Miss  Varnish  was  gone  for  that  day.  She  had  come  to 
Chelford  on  foot,  and  on  foot  she  went  back  to  Deverington.  On 
her  walk,  she  considered  how  her  next  step  should  be  taken. 

■  **  I  might  not  get  one  altogether  like  it  in  Bridgewater,"  she 
thought.  "Should  I  invent  some  excuse  for  going  to  Bath,  or 
even  to  London,  for  the  thing?" 

**  No  !**  she  decided  within  herself,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion.  **No!  nothing  coidd  be  more  unwise  than  to  do  anything 
at  which  people  might  wonder,  and  which  they  might  think  of  when 
the  other  wonder  comes  to  pass.  It  can  surely  be  obtained  in 
Bridgewater.'* 

And  to  Bridgewater  she  went  the  very  next  day.  She  purchased 
a  bottle,  greatly  resembling  that  of  which  she  had  taken  such 
especial  notice  in  Eva'snroom.  She  also  bought  a  small  quantity 
of  lavender  water. 

In  a  day  or  two,  she  again  presented  herself  at  Mrs.  Torring's. 
She  brought  a  small  drawing  portfolio,  with  a  view  to  complete 
ier  sketch  of  the  church,  as  beheld  from  Eva's  own  window.  This 
she  displayed  in  the  most  open  manner.  She  also  brought  the  bottle 
she  had  purchased,  and  which  had  been  rinsed  out  with  the  lavender 
water.  This,  instead  of  displaying,  she  kept  entirely  but  of  sight. 
Once  alone  in  the  bedroom  as  before,  she  changed  the  bottles,  plac- 
ing that  which  belonged  to  the  room  in  her  pocket,  and  leaving  the 
other  in  its  stead.  They  were  alike  in  shape  and  size,  but  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  workmanship.  Miss  Varnish  very  carefully 
compared  them,  as  she  made  the  exchange. 

**If, "  she  thought,  **  that  girl  has  ngticed  the  bottle  minutely,  she 
may  detect  the  change.  Yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  she  should. 
The  idea,  if  it  did  occur  to  her,  would  appear  so  very  absurd.  She 
would,  most  likely,  set  it  down  to  a  fault  in  her  own  memory ;  and 
it's  most  important  that  there  should  be  iomething  peculiar  about 
the  right  bottle,  and  so,  indeed,  there  is.** 

Then  Miss  Varnish  made  some  apology  for  a  sketch,  went  down 
stairs  to  Eva,  and  complained  that  her  besetting  face-ache  had 
interfered  with  her  further  progress  that  day,  and  sat  some  time  in 
the  drawing-room,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  in  the 
natural  attitude  of  pain.  Some  remedy  or  other  was  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Torring,  and  administered  by  Eva ;  and  Miss  Varnish  went 
away,  hoping  that  the  walk  might  do  her  good,  which  it  appeared  to 
do. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  October,  she  called  again,  just  as  Mrs. 
Torring  and  Eva  were  finishing  their  early  dinner.  The  old  lady 
left  the  two  young  ones  in  the  irawing-room  by  themselves.  Miss 
Varnish  announc^  herself  as  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Campion.  ^         I 
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"  Miss  March,'*  she  said,  '*  I  was  speaking  to  you  the  othar  day 
of  the  observatory  at  Deverington.  You  told  me  you  had  seen  it 
abready,  so  I  know  you  must  be  of  an  astronomical  turn  of  mind. 
Now,  on  Monday  next,  there  will  be  an  occasion  for  putting  the 
telescope  to  great  use ;  there  is  to  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Mr.  Campion  said  he  trusted  you  would  waive  all  ceremony  (con- 
sidering  what  an  invalid  poor  Mrs.  Campion  is),  and  go  there  on 
Monday  evening,  to  view  the  eclipse  through  the  great  telescope. 
Now,  do  come!" 

There  was  something  that  inclined*  Eva  to  go,  and  something 
which  inclined  her  to  stop  away.  She  did  feel  some  curiosity  to 
behold  a  house  which  ought  very  likely  to  have  been  her  constant 
home.  She  did  feel  a  desire  to  see  Mr,  Campion,  who,  with  only 
her  parents  excepted,  must  be  (as  many  proofs  indicated)  her  very 
nearest  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  something 
underhand  in  entering  with  an  assumed  name  the  house  in  which 
she  might  so  soon  be  called  to  live  in  her  real  name.  But  she  con- 
sidered  that  circumstances,  and  not  her  own  acts,  had  thrust  the 
false  name  upon  her ;  besides,  however  clear  her  right  to  inhabit 
Deverington  Hall  might  be  made,  to  be  Miss  Campion  for  life  or 
for  very  long,  was  not  exactly  according  to  the  programme  of  her 
inclination.  And  .then  she  really  would  enjoy  beholding,  with 
such  peculiar  advantages,  the  spectacle  preparing  in  the  sky.  She 
did  not  much  like  Miss  Varnish,  but  she  thought  Mrs.  Torring's 
censure  of  that  lady  so  pitilessly  imjust,  that  to  try  and  like  her 
had  almost  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  duty  with  Eva.  So  she  ex. 
pressed  her  thanks  for  the  proflfered  courtesy,  and  said  she  must 
consult  Mrs.  Torring. 

Miss  Varnish  looked  anxious  and  alarmed.  Again  that  puz- 
zling wonder  flashed  through  Eva*s  mind.  **  What  makes  my 
company  a  matter  of  such  apparent  consequence  to  Miss  Varnish  ?'/ 

But  without  pursuing  the  thought  any  farther,  she  went  in  and 
consulted  Mrs.  Torring.  That  lady  begged  she  would  act  according 
to  her  own  inclination,  and  expressed  her  belief  that  it  would  be 
the  better  course  to  go.  Now,  although  life  at  Chelford  was  very 
quietly  happy  with  Eva,  it  would  bear  a  little  diversion ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  visit  to  Deverington  was  rather  a  pleasant  prospect  than 
otherwise ;  so  Eva  came  back*  into  the  drawing-room  to  say  that 
she  would  accept  the  invitation.  Miss  Varnish  said  she  was  truly 
glad.     Nor  had  she  ever  spoken  with  stricter  truth  in  her  life. 

'*  Of  course,"  she  now  said,  **  you  cannot  think  of  going  home 
at  night.  You  will  sleep  at  the  Hall  ?  Mr.  Campion  would  not 
hear  of  your  driving  home  at  such  a  late  hour.  It  will  be  nearly 
twelve  before  the  eclipse  will  be  anything  like  over." 

There  was  a  very  good   reason   for   remaining  the  night  at 
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DevmvLgton,  Had  Eva  accepted  this  corollary  to  the  inntation  at 
once. 

"  You  will  come  to  dinner  V  Miss  Vamish  went  on.  **  I  shall 
call  for  yon  between  three  and  four,  in  the  carriage.  That  will  be 
better  ijian  walking.  I  was  tked  enough  when  I  got  home,  the 
other  day,  I  assure  you." 

**  By  the  way,"  said  Eva,  "  I  hope  you  have  quite  got  rid  of 
yourliBice-ache." 

"Thank  you,  yes;"  replied  Miss  Vamish,  whose  reminder  of 
her  last  visit  had  produced  the  question  she  wished  for ;  **  thank 
you,  quite  so,  for  the  present.  But  I  don't  know  how  soon  it  may 
come  on  again.  Your  inquiry  puts  me  in  mind,  Miss  March,  of  a 
very  great  favour  I  was  going  to  ask  of  you.  There  is  one  thing 
alone  which  can  do  my  complaint  any  good,  and  that  thing  I  really 
don't  know  how  to  get,  except  you  will  give  me  your  charitable 
help  in  doing  so.  By  diaritable  help,  I  don't  mean  money,  you 
know.  But  it  would  be  a  kindness  if  you  would  come  to  my  rescue 
in  the  difficulty." 

**  Certainly,  if  I  can.     Pray  tell  me  how  1" 

**  Why,  it  sounds  rather  odd  ;  but  the  only  thing  which  at  all 
relieves  me  is  chloroform.  Wdll,  and  Mr.  Campion  has  the  greatest 
prejudice  i^ainst  chloroform.  I  believe  he  once  had  a  fat  friend 
who  was  killed  by  it.  But  that  should  hardly  alarm  such  a  poor 
thin  creature  as  /  am.  However,  Mr.  Campion,  as  I  said,  has  a 
horror  of  it,  and  the  druggist  here,  the  only  man  who  sells  it,  is  his 
tenant ;  and  I  know,  if  I  went  in  and  bought  such  a  tiling,  I  know 
that  Mr.  Ipececk  would  straightway  ijifcrm  his  landlord,  and  I 
should  have  no  peace— face-ache  or  no  &;ee.ache.  Mr.  Campion  is 
the  very  best  bf  men ;  yet  he  has  his  little  prejudices ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  be  cut  oflf  from  my  only  remedy." 

**  Very  hard,  indeed,"  said  Eva,  with  as  genuine  a  sympathy  as 
her  companion  could  have  desired.  ''  Then  you  would  wish  me  to 
buy  it  for  you  ?     I  will,  with  pleasure." 

**  H  you  will  really  be  so  very  kind,  perhaps  you  will  come  out 
wiA  me  now.     I  have  some  shopping  to  do  besides. " 

Eva  went  upstairs  and  put  on  her  things.  Before  they  were 
oat  of  doors,  Miss  Varnish  pulled  out  the  squajre-shaped  bottle, 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  only  with  the  stopper  uncovered  said  free. 

''  Please  get  this  filjled  with  diloroform,  and  it  will  last  me  a  good 
long  while.  Here  is  the  money — enoi:^h,  I  know — ^put  it  into 
youi  purse ;  pockets  are  so  unsafe.  One  thing  I  must  implore  of 
you ;  not  to  tell  this  to  Mrs.  Torring,  nor  to  -v^hat's-her.name— 
Pattersonr— the  old  lady's  so  malicious,  she'd  like  to  give  me  feice- 
ache  to  all  eternity — I  know  she  would." 

'*  CHi,  you  don't  understand  Mrs.  Torring,  I'm^^t^^^  She  would 
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never  hurt  a  single  creature,  with  all  her  sharpness  of  ipngue. 
But  I  needn't  say  that  neither  she  nor  anyone  else  shall  ever  hear 
a  word  of  it." 

"  Thank  you  exceedingly,  Miss  March.  You'll  relieve  me  of  I 
don't  know  how  much  suffering ;  and  perhaps  I  may  one  day  have 
the  power  of  doing  you  a  kindness  in  return." 

They  then  went  out  into  the  town,  and  Eva,  leaving  her  com- 
panion at  the  draper's,  went  herself  to  the  druggist's,  and  purchased 
the  chloroform,  as  desired.  She  put  the  bottle  into  Miss  Yamish's 
hands,  and,  before  long,  they  parted  for  that  day.  It .  was 
customary  at  Deverington  Hall  for  one  of  the  servants  to  go  to 
Chelford  every  Saturday.  On  the  day  after  Miss  Varnish's  visit,  as 
just  described, — a  paragraph  in  the  Standard  caught  her  eye. 
After  musing  over  it  for  some  minutes,  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  cut  it  out.  Then,  having  rapidly  dashed  off  a  letter,  she 
folded  it  in  an  envelope,  together  with  the  newspaper  extract.  She 
did  it  hurri^ly,  for  the  usual  time  for  the  Saturday's  expedition  to 
Chelford  was  all  but  come :  and  Mr.  Campion  was  apt  to  grow  very 
fidgetty  and  inquisitive,  when  household  matters  were  in  any  way 
delayed ;  to  provoke  curiosity,  or  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  any 
sdieme  was  on  foot,  was  just  about  the  most  imprudent  course  for 
Miss  Yamish  to  take.  So,  to  avoid  any  such  thing,  she  caught  hold 
of  the  first  envelope  which  came  to  hand.  It  was  a  somewhat 
transparent  one,  and  showed  the  printed  characters  within  it.  But 
could  they  have  been  read  letter  by  letter,  they  woul4  not  have 
been  likely  to  provoke  suspicion  in  themselves. 

She  had  been  told  by  Mr.  M'Quantigan  thenceforth  to  address 
her  letters  to  him,  at  Mrii.  Ferrier's;  ,which  she  did  in  this 
case ;  and  she  accompanied  the  servant,  in  order  *  to  post  it  at 
Chelford. 

*  *  There  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be, ' '  she  thought,  ' '  a  Sunday 
ddivery  at  Leamington.  But  even  if  there  is  not,  he  will  most 
likely  get  this  before  he  starts  on  Monday  morning." 

How  this  letter  missed  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed,  and 
came  to  be  opened  by  Mrs.  Ferrier  instead,  is  known  to  om:  readers 
already. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  set  time,  Miss  Yamish  came  in  the 
carriage  for  Eva.  The  few  things  that  Miss  March  required  for  the 
night  were  alreadjr  packed,  when  her  assiduous  fiiend  called. 
Miss  Yamish  reminded  her  that  the  treat  of  the  evening  would 
involve  a  short  nocturnal  walk,  to  and  from  the  observatory ;  and 
counselled  her  to  take  the  warmest  wrapping  her  wardrobe  afforded. 

**  Come  now,"  she  said;  **let  me  go  upstairs  with  you,  and 
give  you  my  advice  what,  of  all  your  things,  you  had  best  take." 

Upstairs  they  went  together,   and,  at  Miss  Yamish's  recom- 
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mendation,  the  choice  was  made.  Then  they  went  down,  and 
haying  bade  a  good  morning  to  Mrs.  Torring,  were  about  to  enter 
the  carriage. 

*'  Iffless  me ! "  Miss  Varnish  suddenly  exclaimed.  ''  How  stupid 
and  careless  I  am !  I've  left  one  of  my  gloves  in  your  room.  Let 
tne  go  and  get  it.  You  won't  know  where  it  is.  Please  just  see 
that  the  things  are  safely  placed  in  the  carriage." 

And  the  wily  Emma  scampered  upstairs  into  Miss  March's 
bedroom.  She  had  verily  and  indeed  left  her  glove  there.  She 
had  left  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  where  stood  the  two  square-shaped 
bottles.  She  snatched  up  the  glove,  poured  the  eau-de-Cologne  out 
of  the  bottle  which  contained  it,  into  that  bottle  she  had  purchased 
and  placed  there  herself ;  and  then  popped  the  latter  bottle  into  her 
bag,  placing  on  the  side  where  it  stood,  that  bottle  just  emptied  into 
it.  But  for  this  process,  it  might  be  too  apparent,  that  the  bottle 
supposed  to  be  taken  to  Deverington  by  Eva,  had  been  an  empty  one. 
IGss  Yamish  ran  downstairs  to  the  carriage,  uttered  some  penitential 
remarks  on  her  own  forgetfulness ;  and  they  drove  oflf  on  their  way  to 
Deverington.  She  had  arranged  to  call  for  Eva,  be  the  weather 
what  it  might ;  for,  as  she  justly  said,  there  was,  in  any  case^ 
a  hope  of  its  clearing  up  in  time  for  the  eclipse  in  the  evening.. 
But  it  was  a  very  bright,  still  day,  and  promised  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  spectacle  preparing. 

Eva  would,  perhaps,  have  meditated  somewhat  curiously  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  Miss  Varnish's  feelings  towards  her.  Only 
now  she  had  other  ideas  to  fill  her  brain.  She  needed  some  presence 
of  mind  to  enable  her  to  meet,  as  an  utter  stranger,  one  whom  she 
had  every  reason  to  regard  as  a  near  relation.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  something  about  her  to  arouse  his  curiosity  and  suspicion.  Eva- 
could  only  hope  that  it  might  not  be  so.  With  such  thoughts,  she 
reached  Deverington  Hall.  It  was  a  comfortable,  well-arrangei 
house  inside ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  in  it 
calling  for  particular  mention.  If  Miss  Varnish  had  been  assiduous 
in  her  attentions  to  Eva  at  Chelford,  she  was  something  more  at 
Deverington.  She  not  only  insisted  upon  ^bowing  the  new  guest 
her  room,  but  would  remain  with  her,  aid  assist  her  in  placing  out 
her  things  for  the  night.     Eva  got  over  her  introduction  to  Mr. 
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adjouroed  to  the  observatory  and  bebekl  tke  sight,  which  tbe 
undouded  sky  afforded  them  to  periectioo.  At  about  half-past 
eleven  they  went  in.  Some  supper  rewarded  their  long  and  pati^Dit 
devotion  to  the  n^ntal  appetite ;  and  the  vioarand  his  oonsort  took 
their  leave.  Shcwrtly  after  midnight,  the  whole  house  vtbb  going,  or 
gone  to  Pftit.  The  situation  of  Eva's  room  it  is  fitting  we  should 
describe.  • 

It  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  occupied  by  Miss 
Yamish,  and  stood  near  the  head  of  a  somewhat  narrow  staircase, 
that  led  to  a  glass-door  openix^  into  the  Italian  gaiden.  Inside 
the  bedroom  was  a  large  closet,  or  small  diamber,  (whichever  you 
might  like  to  call  it),  and  the  key  fasteuixig  the  lock  was  <m  the 
bedroom  side  of  the  door.  Eva  was  at  once  weary  and  wakeful ; 
weary  with  the  long  evening,  and  wak^ol  with  the  many  thoughts 
suggested  to  her  by  the  strange  coincidence  of  her  finding  a  lodging 
in  that  house,  of  all  others.  She  felt  herself  alt^natdiy  dozing, 
and  waking  again— she  knew  not  how  many  times-^until  she 
fancied  that  some  strange  presence  was  in  h^  room.  She  was 
awake  enough  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  not  awake  enough  at  once  to 
detect  the  truth  or  the  fallacy  of  her  imaging.  But  presoitly, 
the  haunting  phantom  took  shape  as  well  as  sound.  A  face  was 
looking  into  her  own.  Was  it  a  face  ever  seen  by  her  before  ?  Was 
it  the  face  of  Mr.  Miu^hy  M'Quantigan  1  It  was  Murphy  M^Quan- 
tigan's  fskoe,  indeed.  Murphy  M^Quantigan'sfsbce,  with  the  sancti- 
monious ma49k  torn  away  from  it.  There  was  now  quite  anotii^' 
look  upon  that  face.  It  was  a  look  which  Eva  had  never  see& 
before,  on  aay  countenance  which  had  gazed  into  hers.  But  she 
was  aware  at  once  what  that  lode  portended.  It  needed  not  the 
murderous  attitude  of  his  hands  to  interpret  that  look. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  instant,  that  Mrs.  Ferrier,  guided  by  the 
lamp  which  threw  its  yellow  rays  on  the  stairs,  along  witii  the 
whiter  streaks  of  moonlight,  found  her  way  into  this  very  chamber. 

She  saw  the  man,  whom  ^e  had  taken  for  her  trusted  agent, 
bending  over  the  bed,  and  commencing  his  horrid  work  in  the  way 
which  Miss  Yamish's  letter  had  prepared  her  to  anticipate.  On 
the  table,  hcwrd  by  the  bed,  stood  a  square-shaped  bottle,  with  the 
stopper  removed.  In  one  Mid  the  same  moment,  Mrs.  Ferriw  threw 
the  botUe  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  fear 
arrested  the  murderer  in  the  work  he  had  already  b^un. 

It  was  startling  enough  to  find  himself  iBtenrupted  in  a  deed 
towards  which,  as  he  thought,  his  way  had  been  smoothed  beyond 
all  possible  interference.  But  when  he  looked  round,  and  saw  who 
had  come  so  suddenly  upon  the  scene ;  when  he  saw  the  very  woman 
fi^om  whom  he  not  only  believed  himself  s^arated  by  more  than  a 
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hundred  miles,  but  on  whose  very  behalf  he  was  doing  the  deed ; 
the  astonishment  utterly  prostrated  him,  and  he  knew  not  what  he 
should  say,  nor  what  he  should  do.  Bewildered  more  than  on  any 
former  occasion  of  his  life,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  at  once ;  but 
not  by  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered  it. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  turned,  in  an  agony  of  anxiety,  to  the  bed  on  which 
the  intended  victim  was  lying. 

"  Miss  March !  Speak  to  me,  for  God's  sake  I  Tell  me  if  you 
are  hurt !     Oh  !  have  I  come  too  late,  after  all  1" 

Eva  was  not  hurt.  The  fumes  of  the  chloroform,  which  the 
ruffian  had  forced  her  to  inhale,  had  not  had  time  so  much  as  to 
take  away  her  senses,  still  less  to  take  them  away  beyond  reoovwy, 
and  she  was  now  broad  awake. 

**  No,  I  am  not  hurt  at  all.     Can  it  be  Mrs.  Ferrier  V 
'*  Yes,  indeed ;  I  am  that  guilty,  miserable  woman.     Oh,  Miss 
March,  I  have  given  you  but  little  occasion  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
friend,   I  bitterly,  bitterly  know!     But,  indeed,  as  I  hope  for 
mercy  after  all,  I  am  come  to  save  you  now !" 

**  But  what  is  it  ?  What  was  it  I  I  dreamed  just  now  that  a 
strange  man  had  come  in.'* 

**  Oh,  it  was  no  dream  of  yours.  Heaven  pity  and  forgive  me ! 
It  was  no  dream.     He  has  just  gone  out  at  that  door." 

**  That  door?"  «^ed  Eva,  her  eye  obeying  the  direction  of 
Miss  Ferrier's  finger.  And  then,  a  sudden  impulse  suggesting  the 
safest  course,  she  sprang  off  the  bed,  and  turned  the  key  in  the 
door  by  which  Mr.  Mmphy  had  darted  into  the  inner  room.  A 
loud  and  deep  curse  from  within  bore  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  her 
hasty  action.  On  the  table  the  Irishman  had  laid  a  life-preserver. 
This  Eva  took  into  her  hands. 

"  Shall  we  alarm  the  house  ?"  she  said  to  her  deliverer. 
**  Yes ; — oh,  stay  !  no,  no !  Let  us  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  we 
can.  You  have  more  enemies  than  one  in  this  house,  I  know,  If 
you  do  not  distrust  me  too  much  to  go  with  me — and  I  well  deserve 
you  Motiii— let  us  go  quietly  away.  I  can  show  you  how ;  and 
I  have  a  gig  in  waiting  that  will  take  us  to  Bridgewater.  Let  us 
get  quickly  out  of  this  murderous  place." 

'^  Don't  be  afraid,  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  we  are  two  women,  and  there 
is  help  at  hand.  But  I  would  rather  not  remain  here.  1  will  go 
with  you  at  once."  And,  after  a  very  hasty  toilet.  Miss  March 
was  ready  to  acccnnpany  the  elder  lady  out  of  the  house.  A  few 
growling  curses  were  heard  at  intervals  from  the  large  closet ;  but 
o&erwise  the  prisoner  gave  no  sign.  Mrs.  Ferrier  was  horribly 
afraid  of  meeting  a  second  enemy  on  the  stairs.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred,  and  they  went  out  of  the  house  as  one  of  them 
had  lately  entered  it.     They  found  their  way  through  the  shrubs 
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bery  and  into  the  wood.     At  the  gate  the  gig  was  waiting  as 
desired. 

'*I  must  take  this  young  lady  with  me  somehow,"  Mrs. 
Ferrier  said ;  *^  but  I  do  not  mind  what  I  pay  you.'* 

The  gig  was  a  broad  one,  and  would  contain  three  without  any 
great  inconvenience.  So  they  were  presently  all  seated  in  it,  and 
the  driver  inquired  which  way  they  purposed  going. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  consulted  Miss  March,  who  dedared  forChelford. 
So  to  Chelford,  and  not  to  Bridgewater,  they  went.  Mrs.  Ferrier 
had  horrid  fears  as  to  the  desperate  steps  to  which  their  baffled 
enemies  might  even  now  betake  themselves.  But  they  drove  on 
without  interruption.  The  whole  interval  between  Mrs.  Ferrier' s 
arrival  at  that  gate  in  the  wood,  and  her  return  with  Miss  March, 
had  not  comprised  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  They  drove  to 
Chelford,  and  stopped  at  the  Calf  s  Head,  the  most  respectable  inn 
of  the  place. 

**  Ask  for  a  room,  or  rooms  for  the  night,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrier  to 
the  driver.  ''  Tell  them  we  will  give  any  money,  if  they  will  but 
take  us  in." 

So  the  landlord,  and  landlady,  and  inferior  functionaries  of 
the  inn,  were  knocked  up,  and  a  room  was  got  ready.  If  the 
people  grumbled  a  little  at  so  unwonted  a  simunons  at  half- 
past  one  in  the  morning,  I  only  know  that  they  did  not  grumble 
when  Mrs.  Ferrier  took  her  leave  on  the  following  day.  The  driver, 
after  his  adventurous  expedition,  was  dismissed  in  a  way  which 
made  the  phenomenon  of  a  lunar  eclipse  a  joyful  remembrance  for 
all  future  time.  At  last,  Mrs.  Ferrier  and  Eva  were  alone  in  the 
room  in  which  a  fire  had  been  lighted,  and  on  the  sofas  of  which 
they  would  pass  the  night. 

"  Let  us  now  thank  Grod,"  Mrs.  Ferrier  said,  "  for  having  saved 
you  from  a  fearful  death,  and  me  from  a  dreadful  crime." 

And  they  paid  the  tribute  of  their  thanks  together ;  after  that 
they  fell  into  conversation. 

*'  Now,  Miss  March,"  said  Richard's  mother;  '*I  must  tell 
you  all  the  deep,  deep  guilt,  which  attaches  to  me.  It  is  true,  I 
never  intended  so  horrid  a  thing  as  was  all  but  perpetrated  an  hour 
ago.  But  I  have  been  fearfully  wicked,  neverthcjless,  and  I  deserve 
to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  every  good  person,  and  the  affection  of  my 
son,  which,  indeed,  I  fear  is  lost  to  me  for  ever." 

*'  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Mrs.  Ferrier.     There  you  are  mistaken." 

*'  Richard  will  abhor  me,  when  he  hears  all  I  have  now  to  tell 
you.  Unless — ^unless,  indeed,  you  could  be  so  much  more  m«rciful 
than  I  deserve,  as  to  refrain  from  telling  him." 

**  Mrs.  Ferrier,  I  should  never  like  to  promise  concealment  from 
him.    But  there  is  surely  another  alternative.     You  need  not  tell 
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anything  to  me,  and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  conceal  Sottt^^*  -^ 
him.'' 

*•  Oh,  if  I  could  be  silent !  But  I  dare  not.  I  feel  as  though 
nothing  but  a  full  confession  could  atone  for  my  exceeding  guilt." 

"Believe]  me,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  you  would  inflict  great  sorrow 
upon  me,  in  saying  anything  which  forced  me  to  be  a  barrier 
between  yourself  and — and  Richard.  I  think  I  know  all  for  which 
you  have  any  cause  to  blame  yourself.  You  were  opposed  to 
Richard's  intentions.  There's  not  a  mother  in  the  world,  who 
would  not  have  sought  much  better  things  for  him.  You  were  led 
to  confide  your  feelings  to  some  one  who  traded  on  your  confidence, 
and  whose  own  evil  thoughts  impelled  him  to  imagine  everyone  as 
wicked  as  himself.  And,  as  soon  as  you  saw  how  atrociously  your 
trust  had  been  abused,  you  did  your  utmost  to  prevent  any 
mischief; — and,  as  you  see,  you  entirely  succeeded." 

"Indeed,  that  is  true,  1  Miss  March.  Indeed,  all  that,  in 
substance,  is  the  whole  truth.  And  can  you  really  forgive  my 
bitter  opposition  to  your  happiness  ?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  how  imreasonable  it  would  be  in  me  to 
think  that  such  a  thing  was  likely  to  be  welcome  to  you !  But 
I  hoped  all  along  I  might  show  you  in  time  that  I  was  at  least 
endeavouring  not  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  him." 

"  Well,  Miss  March ;  this  to  me  has  been  a  night  of  great  and 
undeserved  mercies.  Never,  I  would  hope,  will  it  be  remembered 
by  me,  without  my  thanking  the  Great  Deliverer  of  all.  But  I  owe 
some  thanks  to  you  for  your  forbearance,  beyond  my  utmost 
deserts.  Will  you,  now,  come  home  with  me  to  Leamington 
to-morrow ;  and  let  me  send  for  Richard  to  join  us  ?" 

Eva  said  she  would  joyfully  accede  to  the  plan ;  if  Mrs.  Torring 
would  but  consent  to  a  parting  somewhat  sudden  and  imcere- 
monious;  and  then  they  had  much  more  conversation.  Eva 
explained  who  Mr.  M'Quantigan  was,  and  whence  had  arisen  that 
intercourse,  which  had  been  so  hastily  and  maliciously  interpreted 
by  Mrs.  Dowlas.  She  also  explained  what  had  inspired  that  lady 
with  such  angry  feelings ;  and  Eva  ventured  so  £eu:,  as  to  hint  that 
she  had  a  hope — a  certainty  she  dared  'not  yet  call  it — that,  in 
point  of  birth,  she  might  prove  no  unworthy  wife  of  l^chard. 
Mrs.  Ferrier  could  only  say,  again  and  again,  that  she  had  now  no 
other  wish  than  to  show  her  sorrow  for  the  past  misunderstanding. 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  they  called  upon  Mrs.  Torring. 
She  jimiped  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  unwarranted  J[as  yet  by  any 
positive  evidence,  that  that  Miss  Varnish  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  Mrs.  Ferrier  confessed  to  the  old  lady  how  averse  she  had  been 
to  her  son's  connection  with  Eva,  and  how  greatly  she  longed  to 
atone  for  her  unjust  dislike.     Mrs.  Torring  roundly  told  the  lady 
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that  she  had  acted  like  a  great  fool ;  but  she  offered  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  her  present  wishes. 

An  affectionate  leave  was  taken  by  Eva  of  Mrs.  Torring,  and  a 
yet  more  affectionate  one  of  Mary ;  and  they  drove  together  to 
the  station  shortly  after  ten  o'clock.  While  they  were  taking  their 
iseats,  they  heard  one  or  two  persons  on  the  platform  discoursing, 
in  a  somewhat  animated  tone,  upon  some  unknown  event  whidi 
liad  happened  at  Deverington  Hall.  Eva  guessed  that  her  sudden 
departure  had  provoked  notice  and  curiosity,  and  very  glad  she  felt 
that  she  was  at  once  to  be  borne  away  out  of  that  ominous  nei^ 
lx)urhood.  Yet  her  guess  was  a  wrong  one.  Not  her  departure, 
l^ut  a  departure  of  another  and  move  striking  kind  had  been  the 
news  of  that  morning.  Something  had  happened  at  the  Hall,  which 
left  no  wonder  to  spare  for  her  really  imaccountable  behaviour. 
But  the  train  was  on  its  way,  ere  yet  she  could  discover  her  mistake. 

Mrs.  Ferrier  is  a  happy  woman  now.  And  anybody  who  became 
the  enemy  of  Eva  would  find  in  her  mother-in-law,  the  very  fiercest 
opponent  (except  Richard)  that  could  be  given  him.  And  tjiat 
night  of  the  total  eclipse  has-no  more  prolonged  its  shadows  on  her 
spirit,  than  the  shadow  of  the  earth  could  continue  to  obscure  the 
brightness  of  our  moon. 

But  it  left  its  traces  on  her  mortal  body,  notwithstanding.  She 
went  out  of  that  terrible  night  with  her  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
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*'CUT    UP" 

Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  given  way  to  the  desire  of  invading 
the  sacred  treasure  cave  of  literature,  and  suflfered,  in  consequence, 
the  same  treatment  as  Cassim  did  at  the  hands  of  the  forty  thieves, 
viz.,  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  lawftd  occupants  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  as  a  warning  and^example  ?  Or  even,  if  hajdy 
they  have  not  yet  ventured  so  fer,  but  have  restrained  their  cacocthes 
S€riben4i  within  the  safe  limits  of  manuscript,  without  aspiring  to 
the  perilous  delights  of  print — in  either  case  let  them  listen  to  my 
'*  littel  tayle  "  and  lay  it  sadly  to  heart. 

Hitherto  the  victims  of  reviewers — their  name  is  Legion— have 
brooded  in  sullen  silence  over  their  wrongs ;  hitherto  the  veil  of 
mystery  has  concealed  their  writhing  agonies,  and  the  bitterness 
of  their  heart  of  hearts.  That  silence  I  am  abou^  to  break — that 
veil  I  am  about  to  raise.  As  did  the  scattered  limbs  of  the  holy 
Gengulphus  coalesce,  and  re-unite  at  the  word  of  power — so  I — I 
who  have  been  cut  up,  am  about  to  summon  together  my  mangled 
pieces — the  brain  that  thought — the  eyes  that  read — ^the  hand,  ah 
me !  that  did  the  fatal  deed.  Once  more  shall  they  meet  in  loving 
union,  no  more,  indeed,  to  offend,  but  rather  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  the  torture-room,  to  depict  the  anguish  of  one  who  has  suffered 
fix)m  the  reviewer's  scalpel,  and  warn  others  off  a  dangerous  ground 
— ^the  hunting.fields  of  Anthropophagi. 

Some  time  since  a  certain  daemon  whispered  to  me,  not  "  have 
a  taste,"  but  **  write  a  book.'*  Up  to  that  moment  I  cannot  say 
that  I  had  been  altogether  innocent  of  print,  but  I  certainly  had 
not  perpetrated  anything  requiring  the  binder's  art.  A  charming 
little  monograph  of  **  Potichomanie, "  in  a  pea-green  cover,  and  * '  A 
Few  Thoughts  upon  Shakespeare's  Fools,"  with  two  misprints  in 
the  title-page,  lie  before  me  at  the  present  moment.  The  publisher's 
little  bill  for  the  same  is  somewhere  in  my  desk  also.  But,  to  a 
real  3  Vol.  8vo.  book,  my  wildest  thoughts  had  not  as  yet  reached 
until  that  fatal  whisper  was  breathed  into  my  ear,  goading  me  on 
to  shame  and  agony.  To  hear  was  to  obey ;  the  spark  fell  upon 
materials,  alas  !  only  too  ready  for  combustion.  Iliere  was  a  fatal 
ease,  a  seducing  facility,  about  the  first  step  ;  and  yet,  too  late,  I 
found  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  was  indeed  the  premier  pas  qrd 
coute.  Before  long  I  found  myself  possessor  of  a  ream  of  hard  cream, 
laid,  wire- wove  paper,  a  quart  of  **  Imperial  blaqk  writing  fluid," 
and  a  hundred  of  the  very  best  quill  pens.  I  say  designedly 
''  possessor,"  and  not  master  ;  for,  in  truth,  they  altogether  mastered 
and  dominated  me.  The  ink  contented  itself  with  upsetting, 
bedaubing  my  fingers  and  attracting  to  its  sable  pool  suicidal  flies, 
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and  foreign  bodies.  The  pens  drove  me  within  an  ace  of  deUiium^ 
by  manifesting  a  really  ^diabolic  power  of  spluttering,  splashing, 
making  holes,  losing  themselves,  spelling  wrongly,  writing  nons^ise, 
and  sometimes  striking  work  altogether.  As  for  the  paper,  I  should 
not  have  imagined  a  plain  blank  sheet  of  cream-laid  capable 
of  the  insane  suggestions,  the  terrible  insinuations,  the  insulting 
sneers,  that  I  found  to  my  cost  in  each  sheet  of  my  ream.  I  appeal 
to  any  author,  successful  or  otherwise,  who  may  read  this  paper, — 
I  appeal  to  him,  I  repeat,  as  to  whether  there  is  not  something 
menacing  and  horrible  about  the  fair  blank  sheet  lying  on  the  desk, 
as  if  to  tempt  to  ruin.  I  found  it  so ;  nay,  at  times,  as  I  placed  a 
fresh  page  on  my  desk,  it  would  seem  actually  to  grimace  at  me 
scomftdly  with  aerial  features,  even  while  pretending  to  be  my 
abject  slave.  The  readei;  will  observe  that  the  composition  of  my 
work  of  fiction  was  the  least  of  my  troubles.  To  this  day  I  attribute 
my  mangling  ^d  dismemberment  entirely  to  certain  demoniacal 
agencies  at  work  in  my  materials.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  hylic 
over  the  psychic  principle,  and  has  made  me  ever  since  an  unwilling 
Manichsean  in  my  belief.  In  the  construction  and  development  of 
my  plot,  the  distribution  and  action  of  my  characters,  and  the  worting 
out  of  tie  Nemesis,  all  went  well.  There  was  a  little  diflSculty, 
every  now  and  then,  in  knowing  what  to  make  my  characters 
say  and  do ;  but,  after  all,  one  meets  with  that  in  real  life,  so  this 
only  proved  my  regard  for  truth  and  reality.  Then,  too,  there  was 
a  high  moral  inculcated — a  due  mingling  of  the  serious  and  the  jocose 
— a  great  amoimt  of  the  improbable,  and  a  total  absence  of  anything 
actually  impossible,  and  there  was  only  one  serious  mistake  in  my 
plot,  which  I  did  not  discover  until  it  was  in  the  press.  When 
to  this  is  added,  in  the  article  of  characters,  a  hero  of  correct  church 
principles,  a  heroine  of  equally  correct  principles,  who  supports  an 
aged  mother  and  idiot  sister  by  the  efforts  of  her  brush,  and  lets  her 
lover  down  from  a  window,  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  by  her 
back  hair,  which  is  red  ;  an  amiable  maniac,  who  kills  his  ^ther 
with  the  best  intentions ;  a  rich  imcle  ;  a  cruel  step-mother ;  a  jocose 
landlady,  and  an  accomplished  and  hardened  bigamist, — is  it  not 
evident,  I  say,  that  my  novel  contained  all  the  elements  of  success, 
and  that  its  subsequent  misadventure,  and  my  consequent  suffer- 
ings, were  caused  solely  and  entirely  by  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
to  which  I  have  referred  ?  All  readers  who  are  not  reviewers  will 
answer  '*Yes."  At  length  the  MS.  was  completed;  twelve 
hundred  pages  of  caligraphy,  calculated  to  print  down  into  the 
regulation  size,  3  vol.  8vo.,  300  pages  to  each  volume.  With 
trembling  hand  I  built  up  the  goodly  pile,  with  mingled  pride  and 
wonder  did  I  proceed  to  print  upon  its  uppermost  page  these  magic 
words — **  Up  in  the  Clouds,   ^  Novel  in  Thre^  Volumes,  by 
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Simple  Simon."     This  nom  deplume  was  a  little  joke  of  mine ;  it 
is  now  my  only  consolation  in  that  awful  transaction.     Never, 
never  shall  my  real  name  appear  in  print,  and  the  Editor  of  this 
magazine  is  bound  by  a  portentous  vow  never  to  reveal  my 
incognito.     Since  the  publication  of  that  fatal  book,  it  has  been 
the  object  of  my  life  to  conceal  all  traces  of  Simple  Simon  in  the 
cut-up  and  dismembered  wretch  who  pens  these  lines,  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  duty.      I  have  had  as  many  Avatars  as  Brahma.     I 
have  changed  as  often  as  the  moon  or  Proteus.     I  have  shrunk 
from  signing  my  name,  lest  my  handwriting  should  be  recognised. 
I  had  even  to  be  threatened  before  I  would  fill  up  my  census- 
return.     Should  my  efforts  prove  unavailing,  I  am  determined  not 
to  survive  the  event.     After  a  due  period  of  suspense,  I  heard  from 
Messrs.  Faust  and  Caxton,  to  whom  the  previous  MS.  had  been 
entrusted.      Their  answer  was  satisfactory,    their    engagements 
would  allow  them  to  undertake  its  publication  upon  certain  terms. 
What  those  terms  were  I  will  never  reveal.     Had  merit  been 
recognised  all  would  have  been  well ;  as  it  is,  my  banker  knows  the 
result.     I  pass  over  the  process  of  publishing — ^the  pleasures  of 
proof-revising — ^the  little  extra  expenses  for   **bad   copy"   and 
**  author's  corrections" — the   agonies   of  reading  my  high   and 
glowing  thoughts  travestied  into  mere  gibberish.     At  length  there 
came  an  end ;  the  last  proof  was  revised — the  colour  and  pattern 
of  the  binding  chosen.     The  Jimee  announced  as  *'  Just  ready,  at 
all  the  Libraries,  Up  in  the  Clouds,"  &c. ;  and  within  a  week  of 
that  event  the  Parcels  Delivery  cart  brought  a  compact  little  heap 
of  volumes,  bound  in  azure  blue  with  gold  lettering  and  devices. 
My  heart's  desire  Was  accomplished.     I  hastened  to  seize  upon  a 
triad  of  volumes,  to  cut  number  one  with  loving  hand,  as  Izaak 
Walton  handled  his  frog,  to  esconse  myself  in  an  easy  chair  to 
read — ^to  admire — to  applaud.     Yes,  this  was  my  work ;  unto  this 
had  I  come,  and  who  should  define  the  limits  of  the  future  to  me  1 
I  speedily  imagined  a  second  edition — crowded  libraries — ^Mudie 
besieged ;  a  third  edition  quickly  following,   with  portrait  of  the 
the  author,  posed  after  that  famous  picture  of  Montgomery  described 
by  Lord  Macaulay.     Then  that  third  edition,  darkly  shadowing 
forth  future  works,  fresh  triumphs,  new  successes,  as  the  last  king 
in  Macbeth' s  vision  mirrors  the  future  glories  of  his  race.     My 
fool's  paradise  lasted  exactly  ten  days,  during  which  I  starred  it 
among  my  friends  and  relatives  as  the  author  of  **The  last  new 
novel."     I  was  liberal  in  the  gift  of  copies,  with  my  autograph  at- 
tached.   I  sent  one  to  the  village  library,  and,  for  fear  that  the  claims 
of  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum  might  have  been  overlooked, 
I  went  so  far  as  to  direct  a  copy  in  my  hand  with  a  complimentary . 
note.     It  is  true  that  there  were  one  or  two  drawbacks.     Kind 
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friends  **  thought  it  only  right "  to  point  out  to  me  one  or  two 
blemishes.  I  had  slightly  confused  my  dates,  and  made  my  hero 
witness  an  event  before  he  was  bom.  I  had  made  the  Russian 
precede  the  Sikh  war,  and  had  changed  my  heroine's  name  from 
Clara  to  Ellen  without  any  apparent  cause.  There  were  several 
ridiculous  misprints — ^mere  ''literals,'*  as  I  assured  my  kind  ad- 
visers. Still,  "fiend''  for  "friend,"  "which"  for  "witch,'* 
"  tooralooral "  for  "  tolerable,"  and  "crutch  "  for  "church,"  do 
not  add  to  the  intelligibility  or  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
However,  the  mformation  was  well  meant;  so  I  thanked  and 
hated  my  friends  accordingly.  For  ten  days  was  I  enthroned  like 
any  Caesar  in  my  domestic  circle.  I  issued  my  edicts — I  raised — 
I  cast  down  literary  reputations ;  and  all  seemed  fair  and  bright 
before  me.  As  a  literary  man,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  studying  the  whole  tribe  of  magazines  and  reviews  in 
which  new  books  are  noticed.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly, all  found  their  way  to  my  library- table,  to  be  pursued  in  due 
order ;  but  among  them  I  had  a  favourite — the  Weekfy  Satirist. 
Its  genial  hearty  tone,  freedom  from  bitterness  and  prejudice, 
courteous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  authors  and  the  weakness  of 
general  humanity,  together  with  the  total  absence  of  anything 
resembling  hypercriticism,  sneering  or  unfair  inference,  had  alwap 
rendered  its  reviews  of  new  works  specially  agreeable  to  me,  and 
made  it  a  welcome  adjunct  to  my  breakfast-table  on  the  day  of 
its  publication,  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  It  is  true  that  once 
or  twice  I  had  seen  the  works  of  friends  somewhat  roughly  handled ; 
but  then,  had  they  not  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves  by 
their  miserable  temerity  i^ld  ridiculous  conceit  ?  What  business 
had  they,  forsooth,  in  print  ?  Let  them  give  place  to  those  men  of 
certain  merit,  who  knew  their  powers  and  their  deserts.  At 
length  the  day  came,  the  fatal  day  on  which  I  rose  a  man,  "toft« 
teres  atque  roiundus,''  and  before  night  had  become  a  mangled 
miserable  object. 

"  Jacet  iDgens  litore  truncus 
Avulsumque  humeri^  caput  et  saie  nomine  corpus." 

I  descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  on  the  table  of  which,  opposite 
my  chair,  there  lay  a  trim  little  bundle  of  letters  and  papers, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  Weekly  Satirist.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber smiling  pleasantly  upon  it ;  coquetting  with  my  various  cor- 
respondents,  flitting  from  letter  to  paper,  and  paper  to  letter,  and 
deliberately  keeping  my  bonne  bcmehe  to  the  last.  Then  the  feted 
moment  arrived — ^my  renewed  tea-cup  stood  on  my  right  hand,  to 
which  I  might  from  time  to  time  apply.  I  seized  the  paper  in  my 
left,  the  knife  in  my  right,  and  witi  a  gentle  sigh  of  intense  plea- 
sure, proceeded  to  cut  into  the  crisp  pasfes.     If  V0u  ask  me  what 
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were  my  feelings  then,  I  can  c^i  only  compare  them  to  those  of  a 
newly-elected  member  of  the  Academie  when  his  introducer  com- 
mences the  customary  eulogistic  speech.  In  one  moment  more  I 
should  take  my  seat  among  those  worthies,  on  whom  the  Satirist 
has  conferred  immortal  renown.  H*m — ^ha!  political  article  on 
Reform— State  of  Europe — Our  New  Ironclad :  very  good  and  sound 
indeed.  What  comes  next  ?  Essay  on  Fogies,  another  on  Social 
Science,  another  on  Growing  Fat — excellent  keen  wit  and  light 
satire,  quite  as  good  as  La  Bruyere.  H*m — ^Reviews :  Bloxall's 
Gothic  Architecture,''  **  Schmidt  on  the  Vowel  Pomts.'*  What's 
this  ?  '*  A  Novel  in  nubibua/'  How  very  odd  :  more  light  satire  ; 
I  dare  say,  very  well  deserved.  "  Who  is  the  author?"  thought  I, 
referring  to  the  foot-note.  There  it  was,  **Up  in  the  Clouds. 
A  Novel.  3  vols.  Faust  &  Caxton :  London."  The  blood  flew 
up  to  my  face,  my  forehead,  my  ears,  till  they  tingled ;  then  it  rushed 
back  to  my  finger-tips,  and  my  heart,  which  had  been  beating 
furiously,  seemed  to  stop  quite  still  with  a  thud.  I  read  it ;  yes,  I 
read  it,  until  the  lines  sprang  up  and  down,  the  letters  and  words 
performed  diabolic  dances,  ^e  capitals  sparkled  like  rockets,  and 
the  small  type  like  squibs.  I  read  on  till  my  face  burned,  and  my 
eyes  swam,  and  my  head  opened  and  shut  with  a  bang.  I  read  on 
to  the  end ;  then  I  placed  the  deadly  paper  on  the  table,  and  gazed 
across  it  at  my  wife  with  possibly  the  worst  and  most  &tuous 
attempt  at  a  smile  that  ever  was  seen.  I  promised  to  describe  my 
feelings ;  but  how  ?  words,  epithets,  comparison  fail  me.  Reader, 
have  you  ever  received  a  severe  shock  from  an  electrical  eel,  then 
been  scourged  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  twisted  with  wire ;  then  been 
well  rubbed  with  cayenne,  chili  vinegar,  and  mustard ;  then  half 
roasted,  then  parboiled,  then  stuck  full  of  fish-hooks,  and,  lastly, 
flung  into  a  dirty  horse-pond  ?  You  say.  No.  Well,  /  endiured  all 
that,  and  more :  there,  in  my  own  house,  and  in  my  own  library-chair, 
did  I  suffer  such  **  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs  "  as  Lady  Jane  Grey 
could  not  imagine.  My  nose  was  tweaked,  my  whiskers  pulled, 
my  face  slapped,  dirt  cast  on  my  head,  dirt  thrust  in  my  mouth, 
and  all  by  invisible  hands.  In  ten  minutes  were  concentrated  all 
the  woes  of  a  lifetime — yes,  a  Methuselah's  lifetime.  I  felt 
myself  shrivel  and  grow  old.  I  became  neuralgic,  dyspeptic,  and 
my  tooth  began  to  ache.  And  all  this  was  effected  by  two  columns 
and  a  half  of  the  Weekly  ScOiriet.  Finally,  I  seemed  to  fly  into 
pieces  like  a  Venice  glass,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  received  a 
**  cutting  up."  How  I  escaped  from  the  room  and  the  house,  I 
know  not.  I  wandered  wildly  along  the  streets,  but  only  to  see 
the  fatal  paper — the  deadly  article — ^in  every  bookseller's  shop.  I 
felt  in  that  state  that  the  Indians  call  **  all  face."  It  seemed  to 
me  that  every  one  knew  my  treatment.     I  am  sm^^^Jl^t  nearly  ^ 
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every  oAe  in  the  street  turned  round  to  look  at  me,  and  on  their 
&oes  I  read  the  words,  **  He  has  been  cut  up !"  The  bells  of 
some  church  began  to  ring,  and  their  carillon  ran,  '*  He  has  been 
cut  up — ^he  has  been  cut  up !"  till  I  was  nearly  maddened.  The 
costermongers,  and  buy-a-brooms,  and  hardware  men,  all  repeated 
the  same.  There  was  no  escape.  I  saw  a  friend  advancing 
towards  me,  on  his  face  condolence,  and  I  fled  madly — only  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of  another,  who  bid  me  cheer  up,  and  remember 
poor  Keats.  At  length  I  tott«:ed  home,  and  feebly  wrote  to  my 
publii^ers,  begging  them  to  recal  the  edition.  That  evening  I 
received  an  intimation  that  they  should  regard  such  an  act  as  a 
violation  of  my  contract,  and  take  legal  measures  against  me. 
Like  Cornelius  Agrippa's  apprentice,  I  had  raised  a  demon  whom 
I  could  not  lay.  Why  prolong  the  harrowing  narrative?  why 
dwell  on  my  miseries.  Go  where  I  would,  I  found  that  miserable 
review  ;  it  clung  to  me  like  the  poisoned  garment  of  Deianira. 
In  the  train,  strangers  presented  it  to  me  with  a  smile  and  a  bow, 
and  I  had  to  simulate  laughter  at  my  own  dissection.  At  home, 
my  wife  consoled  me,  which  was  bad ;  the  servants  tittered,  whidi 
was  worse ;  and  my  firiends  either  pretended  to  ignore  the  review 
altogether,  or  to  condole  with  me  on  my  treatment.  At  length, 
to  prevent  myself  from  becoming  altogether  insane,  I  left  my  native 
land,  and  exiled  myself  for  months,  having  previously  buried,  in  my 
back  garden,  the  miserable  cause  of  all  my  woes.  After  months  of 
absence,  I  returned,  a  shattered  wreck,  enfeebled  alike  in  mind, 
health,  and  purse,  and,  like  Othello,  my  occupation  gone.  Need 
I  say  that  I  have  never  published  since  then — ^nay,  more,  that  I 
never  read  anything  more  exciting  than  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Penny  Magazine  ?  This  is  the  first  time  since  my  return  that  I 
have  grasped  a  pen,  save,  indeed,  to  fill  up  and  sign  a  cheque  for 
the  expenses  of  publication — or,  in  other  words,  of  being  cut  up — 
and  I  only  do  so  now  from  an  imperative  feeling  of  duty.  Finally, 
beloved  reader,  accept  two  pieces  of  advice  as  from  one  who  has 
suflfered.  Should  fate  ever  bring  you  into  the  presence  of  a  critic 
or  reviewer,  let  no  false  shame  deter  you — take  him  aside  to  a 
convenient  spot,  divest  yoiu^elf  of  rings,  pins,  studs,  sleeve-links, 
watch  and  chain,  abase  yourself,  and  grovel  before  him ;  become 
his  bond-slave,  and,  if  necessary,  oflfer  to  settle  your  whole  estate 
in  fee  simple  upon  him,  on  condition,  not  of  being  praised,  but 
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AMERICAN  BOARDING-HOUSES 

AliIost  every  traveller  in  the  United  States  of  America  has 
liad  Bomething  to  say  respecting  the  hotels  of  that  country  :  but  I 
am  Viot  aware  that  anyone  had  made  mention  of  the  boarding- 
houses — ^it  maybe  because  few  persons  who  have  *' taken  notes** 
cting  the  social  and  domestic  habits  and  customs  of  our  trans- 
Atlantic  cousins  have  been  permanent  residents  in  the  States,  and, 
as  mere  passing  travellers,  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
almost  of  necessity,  put  up  at  hotels  during  their  stay,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  country  they  have  visited. 

As  wide  a  difference,  however,  exists  between  the  ordinary 
arrangements  of  American  and  English  boarding-houses,  as 
between  the  respective  hotel  systems  of  the  two  countries.  The 
hotels  of  the  United  States  (I  use  the  terms  America  and  United 
States  indiscriminately,  to  avoid  tautology),  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who,  value  display,  orderly  arrangement,  free  social  intercourse, 
regularity,  and  economy  with  good-living,  and  who  care  little, 
while  travelling,  for  quietude  and  domestic  privacy, — are,  as  a 
general  rule,  preferable  to  those  of  this  coimtry,  while — also  as  a 
general  rule — the  boarding-houses  of  America,  are,  in  many 
respects,  less  desirable  places  of  residence  than  those  of  England, 
though  the  boarding-house  arrangements  vary  somewhat  in  different 
states.  Of  course,  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  in  America,  ^ 
elsewhere,  of  different  classes ;  but  in  America,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  cl$^s  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  regu- 
lations, i^nchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

It  w<pjld  be  a  difiicult  matter  for  a  traveller  to  **  take  his  ease 
at  his  inli"  in  the  United  States — ^according  to  the  English  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  since  any  one  of  his  fellow-lodgers  in  the  great 
caravafisera  would  consider  himself  entitled,  or  privileged,  to  intrude 
«pgf  his  privacy,  whensoever  he  felt  inclined,  unless  indeed,  he 
cise  to  lock  himself  up  in  his  bedroom,  while  even  to  that  the 
fembermaid  would  have  a  pass-key ;  but  in  an  American  board* 
'ig-house — unless  he  make  special  arrangements,  and  in  manv 
louses  such  arrangements  would  not  be  permitted,  the  resident 
yould  find  that  to  take  his  ease,  according  to  his  own  good  will  and 
Jeasure,  would  absolutely  be  impossible.  There  is  no  such  thing 
coming  down  to  a  late  breakfast  after  sitting  up — ^perhapa 
iting,  or  otherwise  occupied,  until  far  into  the  small  hours  of 
\  morning,  for  in  all  American  boarding-houses,  from  the  highest 
fhe  lowest  class,  meals  are  served  at  a  certain  specified  hour,  in 
)m  especially  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  when  th^t  hour 
18  AA^^OOgle 
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comes  round — sure  as  inexorable  fate — ihe  gong  resounds  ihroijir  i 
the  house,  and  the  boarder  who  does  not  appear  at  the  table  jxmi  i 
expect  to  wait,  no  matter  h#w  ora^rfAg  his  appetdtte,.  until  the  nln  s 
meal  is  served.  JA 

If  he  make  his  appearance  even  half-an-hour  later  than  lid    Y 
specified  time,  he  will  either  find  the  table  cleared  of  everytlAg    i 
eatable  or  drinkable,  and  Ae  **  helps"  busily  employed  in  waslAll    \ 
up  the  things,  or  "fixing"  the  room,  or  else  the  aforesaid  ** helper 
will  be  seated  at  the  table  themselves,  occupied  in  consuming  to^ 
debris  of  the  meal.     In  the  latter  case,  he  may,  if  it  so  please  bim,     ' 
seat  himself  with  them,  and  partake  of  whatever  he  can  get,  though 
they  will  be  displeased  at  the  intrusion,  and  will   not  hesitate 
auchbly  to  express  their  displeasure.     In  neither  case  can  he  hope 
to  have  a  firesh  meal  prepared  for  himself  alone.     Such  an  idea 
would  never  enter  the  heads  of  mistress  or  maids,  and  tiie  boarder 
would  be  regarded  as  verging  upon  insanity  who  would  suggest  such 
a  thing  of  his  own  accord  ;  and  as  to  a  bit  of  supper  at  night  in  his 
own  room,    he  may  purchase   it   ready  cooked  for  himself  if  he 
pleases,  and  find  his  own  cookery,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  but 'the 
boarding-house  mistress  would  never  think  of  indulging  him  in  any 
such  nonsense. 

In  fact,  the  regulation  which  specifies  certain  settled  hours  for 
meals  is  almost  religiously  adhered  to  throughout  the  United 
States,  whether  in  hotels  or  boarding-  houses,  with  tWs  diflPerence, 
Hf,,  that  in  the  hotels,  in  the  larger  towns*  ani  cities,  the 
traveller  may  procure  a  meal  at  any  hour  by  paying  ^rbitantly 
for  the  accommodation,  while  in  the  regular  boarding-Ituses  Ae 
**eating.room"  is  *' fixed  up"  after  each  meal,  and  pr 
axe  immediately  made  for  the  meal  that  is  to  follow ;  and 
regular  meal-hours  of  the  day  are  over,  the  cupboards  and'' 
are  locked,  the  boarding  misixess  retires  to  her  own  private^ 
ments  to  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitaU;  the  *'  helps  "  walk 
to  visit  their  friends,  or  occupy  themselves  with  their  own 
ments  or  employments,  and  nothing  edible  can  be  obtaineci 
love  or  money. 

This  regulation  applies  generally  to  hotels  and  boarding-housel 
throughout  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  New  YorJ 
to  California,  though  in  the  cities  and  populous  villages,  beyon< 
the  to)uble  and  discomfort  of  going  out  when  one  is  perhaps  unwel 
Of  fatigued,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  since  the  restaurants 
numerous  and  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and 


*  I  should  write*' villagea  or  dtios," sinoe,  in  the  United  States,  the  W)rd  •  ^ 
iapUea  what  we  term  a  « township."  A  settlement  in  America  becomes  in  cov 
time  a  village,  and  when  the  population  has  increased  to  number  10,000.  the  ^ 
IS  incorporated  and  becomes  a  dty. 
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pe  places  viands  of  any  and  every  desdiption  can  be  obtainedb 
moment's  notice,  or  radier,  I  should  say,  to  order. 

In  the  country  parts  it  is  otherwise;     I  have  arrived  after  mfiael 

[^  at  a  solitary  *'  hotel "  in  the  wildsrof  Wisoonsfaoi,  htogry  and> 

after  a  long  journey,  and  on  demanding  sometJung  to  eat, 

^e  been  coolly  informed  that  breakfast  or  dinner,  as  the  case 

lit  be,  was  just  over ;  but  at  such  or  such  an  hour  I  should 
the  gong  for  dinner  or  supper*     But  if,  as  has  been  sometimes 

^case,  I  arrived  after  supper,  I  well  knew  that  it  was  a  hopelesB 
matter.  I  might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  crust  of  bread  and' a  mouthful 
of  haid  cheese,  if  the  landlord  or  landlady  were  in  good' humour ; 
but  no  regulas'  meal  was  procurable  until  the  next  morning. 

And  here  let  me  observe  that  in  the  country  parts  of  the* 
United  States  the  term  '*  tea,"  as  applied  to  a  meal,  is  unknown, 
and  is  little  used,  even  in  the  cities.  The  last  meel  of  the  day 
jpartaken  of  is  usually  at  from  five  to  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  (at  a  later  hour  frequently  in  hotels  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthier  classes)  is  styled  ** supper."  But  the  Americans, 
as  a  rule,  wisely  abjure  the  heavy  meal  which  we  style  supper  in 
EnglBJid. 

And  now  for  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  diffefrent'  dasses  of 
boarding-houses  in  American  cities,  the  average  charges'  for  boand. 
and  lodging,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  boarders  live  in  these 
houses.  I  will  begin  with  the  lower  classes,  commonlyr  called  , 
''mechanics'  boardingihoue^,"  of  New  York  city.  Ih  thcfte 
bouses,  previous  to  the  war,  which  raised  prices  and  wages  also  to 
a  fictitious  value,  the  ordinary  charge  for  board  and  lodging  wa* 
from  tiiree  to  four  dollars  (twelve  to  sixteen  shillings  English)' 
a^week.  For  this  sum  three  meals  a  day,  viz.,  breakfast^  dhmer, 
and  supper  were  provided,  together  with  a  bed,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  doubly  tenanted,  in  a  double,  or  treble-bedded  room. 

As  the  name  given  to  these  houses  implies,  their  inmates 
usually  consist  of  mechanics  and  journeymen,  and  the  lo'W'er  dasses 
of  shopmen,  or  *'  clerks  "  as  all  shopmen  are  termed  in.  Jkxn«rica, 
most  of  whom  are  obliged  to  rise  at  an-  early  hour  to  gi^  Vi  \Mst 
respective  occupations.     The  breakfast  hour  is  usually  aen^en  ms^^ 
and  themeal  coneists  of  very  weak  coffee,  strongly  flavo-tareA'^ti^ 
chicoiy,  and  sweetened  with  molasses,  thick  slices  of  bx-«^  thiiSy^ 
scrajoed  with  butter^the  latter  usually.strong,  if  «ot  er«*«eetr--^ot 
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that  egg-cups  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  America.     Eggs,  wJ 
served    at  table,   are  eaten  from  wine-glasses  or  tumblers, 
white    and  the  yolk   being   stirred   together  with  a  spoon,  Al 
mixed  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter,  according  to  taste. 

To  return  to  the  boarding-house  breakfast.     Bread  is  se: 
ad  libitum,  but  the  butter  is  scraped  on,  and  the  coflfee  milked 
sweetened,  and  the  steak  served  out  in  small  wedges,  by  the  la^  J^^T . 
lady,  before  the  gong  is  sounded  that  summons  the  boarders  to  ^t"  : 
table.     During  the  progress  of  the  meal,  the  landlady  sits  at  .t^^ 
head  of  the  table,  not  to  partake  herself  of  the  breakfast  fare,  but 
to  watch  her  boarders  while  they  are  eating,  and  to  be  ready  to 
supply  anyone  who  requires  it  with  a  second  wedge  of  the  tough 
beefsteak  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,   she  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon 
the  Irish  or  German   **help"  who  hands  round  the  coffee.    As 
soon  as  the  meal  is  ended,  the  boarders  hurry  away  to  their  various 
occupations,  the  table  is  cleared  and  immediately  laid  for  dinner, 
while  any  unlucky  boarder  who  has  overslept  himself,  or  has  not 
come  down  from  his  room  in  time  for  breakfast,  has  to  go  hungry 
to  his  work,  and  to  wait  until  dinner-time  ere  he  can  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  appetite. 

The  dinner-hour  is  usually  half-past  twelve  ;  and  shortly  after 
twelve  o'clock  the  boarders  begin  to  congregate  about  the  door,  or 
on  the  doorsteps,  or  in  the  passage  of  the  boarding-house,  waitii^ 
impatiently  for  the  sound  of  the  gong,  at  the  first  stroke  of  which 
th^y  rush,  pell-mell,  into  the  eating-room,  and  take  their  seats  at 
the  table,  where  each  individual  finds  bis  plate  already  supplied 
with  a  certain  portion  of  beef  or  pork — salt  or  fresh — (mutton 
rarely),  or  whatever  happens  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  with  a 
portion  of  each  description  of  vegetables — ^potatoes,  pumpkins, 
beans,  &c.,  according  to  the  season.  By  the  side  of  each  plate  is  a 
small  pieae  of  bread,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  each  boarder  a  second 
or  smaller  plate,  containing  a  small  triangular  wedge  of  pie — 
pumpkin  pie  more  frequently  than  anything  else. 

The  landlady,  as  at  breakfast,  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
ready  to  supply  any  one  who  asks  for  it  with  a  fresh  portion  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  though  such  requests  are  seldom  made,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  landlady's  looks  on  such  occasions,  are  certainly 
not  relished ;  but  no  boarder  ever  presumes  on  any  account  to  ask 
to  have  his  plate  replenished  with  pie  or  tart.  At  the  proper 
seasons  fish  is  occasionally  provided,  instead  of  meat ;  and  when 
fi^it  is  in  season,  in  place  of  the  small,  triangular  wedge  of  pie, 
the  dessert  plates  contain  a  couple  of  apples,  or  pears,  or  a  slice  of 
melon,  or  two  or  three  small  peaches,  the  cheapest  fruit,  when  the 
season  has  been  good,  that  can  be  purchased  in  America. 

Dinner  over,  the  boarders  hwrry  off,  pell-  mell,x^ts  they  hav9 
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^T  ^tered  the  room,  to  smoke  their  pipes  on  the  door-steps  or  in  tlie 
\t  ^ing-room,  till  it  is  time  to  return  to  their  work,  and  the  table 
>^^gain  clesured  and  arranged  for  supper.     Supper,  at  six  o'clock, 
tesenables  the  breakfast,  minus  the  beef-steak,  and  with  lea  instead 
of  cofifee.    If  any  cold  meat  has  boon  left  at  dinner,  it  is  cut  up  into 
small  pieces   and  distributed  in  platefuls  about  the  table,    each 
boarder   being   permitted  to  help  himself  to  it   freely;    and   in 
summer,  on  Sundays,  and  perhaps  once  during  the  week,  besides, 
a  very  small  saucer  of  strawberries,  or  in  the  autimin,  blueberries, 
is  placed,  as  a  treat,  before  each  individual  at  the  table.     Supper 
ended,  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  adjourn  to  the 
to  the  sitting-room,  a  long,  uncarpetted  room,  warmed  in  winter 
by  a  huge  cast-iron  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  aro\md  which 
the  boarders  seat  themselves  and  read,  or  smoke,  or  chat,  until 
bed  time,  which  is  understood  to  be  at  ten  o'clock.     At  all  events, 
at  this  hour  the  gas  is  suddenly  extinguished,  without  warning, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  jet,  which  is  left  burning  in  order 
that  the  inmates  may  see  to  scramble  out  of  the  room.     If  any  of 
the  borders  are  dilatory  in  this  movement,  the  landlady  makes  her 
appearance  and  bids  them  **  scatter,*'  in  a  peremptory  tone  of    oic^j 
te  which  none  ever  presume  to  reply.     The  sitting-room  door  is 
locked  for  the  night,  and  on  a  table  in  the  passage,  or  *'hall/' 
stands  a  ninnber  of  camphine  lamps,  each  containing  sufficient  bum. 
ing  fluid  to  bum  for  five  minutes — no  longer.     Those  who  do  not 
choose  to  retire  so  early  may,  if  they  please,  go  for  a  etroll,  each 
boarder  being  usually  supplied  with  a  latch-key,  that  he  may  let 
himself  in  without  disturbing  any  other  person's  rest,  at  aji y  hour 
of  the  night",  but  the  majority  of  the  inmates  take  each  a  lanipj 
a^id  go  quietly  to  bed.      If  any  additional  light  be  required,  the 
person  requiring  it  must  provide  it  at  his  own  expense, 

Saturday  is  pay-day.  On  Satmday  ^vening  at  supper-time, 
each  boarder  finds  his  weekly  bill  placed  beside  his  plate.  The 
landlady,  as  supper  draws  near  its  close,  moves  firom  hor  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  to  a  seat  at  a  small  table  placed  near  the 
door,  at  which  her  daughter,  if  she  have  a  grown-up  tknghter,  if 
^ot,  some  female  firiend  or  assistant  is  already  seated,  pen  in  liand, 
*^^  with  A  long  ledger  open  before  her.  As  each  boiixder  passes 
^^^  of  the  room  he  is  expected  to  pav  the  amount  of  his  bill  to  the 
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1 4b«v6  ibeen  thus  prolix  in  my  description  of  the  rules  aLn 
re^alio<n8  'of  a  mechanics'  boarding.house,  because,  although.<Uia 
course,  the  treatment  of  the  boarders  and  the  st]^  in  whidi  iw 
table  IB  fsupplied  and  the  accommodation  that  is  afforded,  vaiy  ood- 
eider^ly,  according  to  liie  class  of  boarding-house  and  the  wealth 
and  somcd  posi^tion  of  the  inmates,  all  are  conducted  according  to  a 
eomewhat  similar  barrack-like  system.  The  domestic  privacy  and 
ike  hcHne-like  sociability  which  may  be  sometimes  ifoimd,  at  least 
to  some  octant,  in  well-conducted  English  boarding-houses  are 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  those  of  America. 

In  an  American  hotel  this  domestic  privacy,  and  the  quiet 
home-li£B  are  neither  expected  nor  looked  for ;  while,  as  regards 
coBvenienoe,  and  most  other  requirements,  combined  with  com- 
parative economy,  the  American  hotels  are  almost  perfect :  hence, 
their  general  superiority  to  the  hotels  of  this  country.  But  a 
'boaidii^.house  u,  in  some  sort,  a  poor  one,  I  grant ;  still,  in  some 
sort,  a  substitute  for  home :  and  homelike  comforts  and  domestic 
privacy  are  sought  for.  And  those  boarding-houses  in  whicb  they 
are  found  to  exist — as  far  as  compatible  with  the  unavoidable  inn- 
like  diaxacteristics  of  a  dwelling  in  which  several  £Eunilie8  or 
.  individuals  reside,  who  are  unconnected  in  any  way  with  eadi 
other — are  usually  the  best  patronised  :  hence,  again,  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  American  boarding-houses  to  those  of  England. 

The  next  superior  class  of  boarding-house  in  America  are  those 
oswipied  by  derks  of  a  better  class,  and  by  young  men  eom^eetod 
.  wilii  business  of&ces.  In  these,  the  charges  for  board  and  lodging 
va(y  6om  five  or  nx,  to  ten  dollars ;  or  from  one  to  two  pounds  a 
f0bdL,  They  are  usually  situated  in  one  of  the  subiurbs  of  the 
"^  city,  and  invariably  present  an  aspect  of  severe  respectability,  that 
at  once  betrays  their  character  to  the  passer-by.  In  these  houses 
ycmng  men, frequently  voluntarily  **  room  '*  together,  for  the  sake 
of  economy;  otherwise,  each  boarder  has  a  separate  bedroom. 
There  is  a  common  drawing-room,  with  highly  varnished  and 
showy  furniture,  and  everything  about  the  place  has  an  almost 
painful  aK>earance  of  newness,  which  seems  to  forbid  comfort  and 
sociability.  A  grand  piano  invariably  occupies  a  place  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  lounges  and  whatnots  of  the  most  fragile  con- 
struction  are  scattered  about,  or  ranged  against  the  walls ;  while 
the  laUer  are  invariably  adorned  with  highly-coloured  ^portraits  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  her  deceased  husband  (for  she  is  sure  to 
be  ft  widow),  and  a  group  of  children,  in  most  unchildlike  attitudes. 
Qenerally  speaking,  there  are  a  few  single  yoimg  ladies  among  t^ 
boarder  (young  girls  employed  in  large  milinery  "stools,"  or  ^ 
•ilaily  governesses),  who  pay  somewhat  less  for  their  bind  auvi 
lodging  than  the  young  men,  probably  because  their  pro8en(^Wrv^ 
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br  giktftract  male  boarders  to  1 
L^e,    landlady   included, 


the  jbouse,  andj^the  inmates,  male  and 
are  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the 
^wing.room  of  an  evening,  and  to  form  card,  music,  or  dancing 
parties ;  or  gather  in  ^oups  and  coteries,  and  pass  the  time  in, 
goaearaUy  speaking,  trivial  and  vapid  conversation. 

In  tikis  class  of  boarding-house,  the  table  is  usually  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  plain  food,  though  there  are  too  many  attempts 
at  display  in  made-dishes,  in  place  of  substantial  joints.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  house  seldom  dine  at  home,  except  on  Sundays ; 
but  the  inevitable  and  invariable  beef-steak  appears  on.  tlit^  supper 
table,  frequently  accompanied  by  pastry,  and  fruit,  wlieu  it  is 
in  season,  and  on  Sundays  an  abundant  and  excellent  dintier  is 
provided. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of;  but  the  same  rigid 
regulations  exist  as  to  the  meal  hoinrs,  that  exist  in  the  lower  class 
of  boarding-house  heretofore  described,  and  no  infringemeiit  of 
these  regulations  is  permitted.  There  is  no  lingering  over  breakfast 
with  those  whose  occupations  do  not  call  them  away  at  an  early 
hour,  or  who,  having  been  out  on  business  or  pleasure,  lato  into 
tjbe  night,  are  disinclined  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  omnipreseDt 
gong,  at  half-.past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
table  is  invariable  cleared  immediately  after  each  nie^^  and 
re-arranged  for  that  which  is  to  follow.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  any  one  entering  the  dining-room  would  find  the  table 
already  laid  for  dinner,  minus  the  viands,  and  at  eight  p.ni., 
he  would  find  everything  arranged  for  breakfast  the  next  moramg* 
The  servants  wish  to  get  through  their  work  as  epeedily  as 
possible,  that  they  may  set  about  their  own  business  or  pleuBUre, 
and  will  brook  no  interference  with  their  self-arranged  duti€\s. 

Family  boarding-houses  in  the  United  States  are,  of  couim\  q£ 
several  different  classes,  though  in  nearly  all  the  charges  for  board 
and  lodging  are  high,  families  of  the  poorer  classes  usually 
occupying  rooms  in  tenement  houses.  I  have  known  a  geatleaiaa, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  to  pay  forty  dollars,  or  eight  pounds  a 
week,  for  board  and  lodging,  and  two  furnished  rooius,  in  a 
modfiratelv^ized  board incr-house.  on  Brooklvn  Heicrht.  though  the 
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A  single  man,  who  merely  requires  a  small  bedroom  tohiiu-jj  1 
may  reside  at  a  New  York  or  Boston  hotel,  and  enjoy  every  a<  *^,,»'  i 
modation,  and  sit  down  to  a  table  as  extravagantly  supplied  w^^ 
delicacies  of  every  variety  as  if  he  were  in  the  mansion  of  another 
LucuUus,  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  ;  but  the  charge 
for  private  furnished  sitting-rooms  in  the  hotels  is  exorbitant  to 
a  degree. 

In  family  boarding-houses  in  the  United  States — though  ihere 
must  be,  of  coiu-se,  where  persons  oocupy  their  own  suites  of  rooms, 
more  latitude  allowed  than  in  boarding-houses  for  single  persons — 
the  same  rigid  regulations  apply  to   meals  partaken  of  at   the 
common  table  in  the  dining-room ;  there  is  the  same  rushing   to 
the  table  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  and  the  same  barrack-like 
practice  of  clearing  the  table,  and  **  fixing  "  things  up,  the  very 
moment  that  the  servants,  who  eat  at  the  same  table  after  the 
l^oarders  have  quitted  it,  have  satisfied  their  appetites ;  and  there 
is  the  same  absence  of  anything  like  home  life.     The  servants 
regard  the  boarders  as  strangers,  and  almost  as  enemies,  for  whom 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  as  little  as  possible.      The  boarders 
themselves  rarely  meet  except  at  the  dinner  table,  for  feonilies  who 
reside  in  boarding-houses  are  singularly  unsociable ;  and  the  con- 
stant  change  of  faces — ^for  the  Americans  are  partial  to  change, 
and  seldom  remain  long  in  one  boarding-house— causes  strangers, 
unaccustomed  to  American  habits,  to  feel  as  if,  after  all,  they  are 
living  at  an  inn. 

.In  the  very  highest  class  of  family  boarding-houses,  however, 
the  table  is  often  as  abundantly  and  as  well  supplied  as  that  of  a 
first-class  hotel ;  and  though  American  cookery  is  more  after  the 
French  system  than  the  English,  and  plain  joints  of  beef  or  mutton 
are  seldom  seen  on  an  American  table,  the  viands  are  not  to  be 
despised,  even  by  a  plain,  hearty  Englishman ;  while,  in  the  matter 
of  vegetables,  America  surpasses  England  or  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  'potatoes  of  America  may  not  be  quite  so  good  as  omrs ;  nor, 
perhaps,   the  greens  and   cabbages ;    but  then,    at  every  well- 
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I  her  fingers,  and  stripping  oflf  the  heads  of  com  with  the  teeth- 
\i  not  very  graceful  performance,  though  the  com,  when  young  and 
tender,  is  very  excellent.     Theii  there  are  parsnips,  and  beet-roots, 
sliced  and  boUed ;  and  tomatoes,  either  eaten  raw,  sliced  in  vinegar, 
or  cooked  in  various  ways ;  and  a  host  of  other  vegetables,  that  it 
vould  fill  pages  to  name,  besides  hominy,  or  Indian  corn  which  has 
been  steeped  in  lye,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  outer  cuticle,  when  it 
3  Bt  becomes,  white  and  soft  as  boiled  rice,  but  much  finer  and  sweeter 
Tf&'    in  flavour. 

fs^  In  pies  the  Americans  excel ;  in  puddings  they  fail ;  and  the 

ai  t     American  plum  pudding,  which  is  sometimes  attempted  at  Christmas, 
m'^    is  a  wretchedly  miserable  counterfeit  of  the  English  original. 
iii-2  The  dessert,  however,  is  always  good ;  most  of  the  British  fruits 

lere  are  found  in  perfection  in  America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'■^i '  gooseberry,  which  is  decidely  inferior  to  ours  ;  while  the  Americans 
1 1^  boast  of  many  others  which  we  regard  as  the  produce  of  hot-houses, 
^  orof  atropical,  or  at  least  a  Southern  clime,  suchas  peaches,  bananas, 
avocada,  commonly  called  alligator  pears,  the  inside  rind  of  which 
is  eaten  with  vinegar  and  [pepper,  and  which  contains  an  inmiense 
black  stone  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  ball ;  also  oranges,  not 
long  plucked  from  the  tree,  with  the  skin  still  green,  and  shaddocks, 
and  green  limes,  and  nuts  of  almost  every  variety  ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  of  these  the  last-named  fmits,  with  the  exception 
of  the  peach,  which  grows  to  perfection  in  the  State  of  Jersey,  all 
come  from  the  Southern  States  to  New  York. 

Of  wines  I  shall  say  nothing,  since,  whether  in  hotels  or 
boarding-houses,  the  guests,  or  boarders,  provide  wines  or  beer  for 
themselves.  No  liquid  but  water  js  supplied  at  dinner  by  host  or 
landlady ;  but  the  water  is  excellent,  and  is  always  iced,  whether 
m  an  hotel,  or  a  first  or  fifth  class  boarding-house. 

I  should  also  observe,  while  speaking  of  family  boarding-houses, 
that  there  is  always  a  large,  elegantly  furnished  reception  and 
drawing-room,  common  to  all  the  boarders ;  but  the  drawing-room 
IS  usually  left  to  the  younger  inmates  of  both  sexes,  who 
occasionally  meet  in  it  of  an  evening,  the  older  folk  usually 
preferring  to  keep  to  their  own  rooms,  unless  on  those  occasions— 
considered  de  riguear — when  the  landlady,  and  the  inmates,  each 
femiJy  in  their  ttmi  give  a  party,  and  invite,  not  only  all  the 
Jx^ySies  iix  the  house,  but  likewise  such    of  their  friends  as  each 
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In  Bo8t<m,  and  odier  large  New  England  cities^  fwmUy  bal«nliDg- 
houses  are  less  numerous,  and  are  .not  .palaronised  by  the  saaie 
olaoses  as  those  of  New  York.  Boston  iteelf  is  the  motst  tr«lj 
aristocratic  cily  in  America;  the  upper  classes  of  the  ^ty  are 
generally  deseeded  from  old  families  of  note,  and  they  maiptain  m 
exclusiveness  rarely  faund  elsewhere  in  Am^ica,  and  usually  reside 
in  their  own  j»:ivate  mansions.  Such  family  boarding-houaes  as  do 
exist,  however,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  boiyxling.houses,  are 
conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  New  York,  only  in  Boston 
and  throughout  New  England,  the  restrictive  rules  are  more  rigidly 
and  more  disagreeably  maintained.  New  England  cookery  is  iui 
generis,  and  is,  natur^Jly  enough,  highly  extolled  by  New  Englanders 
wherever  they  are  found— -and  they  are  found  everywhere  ttoough- 
out  the  Union ;  for  as  Stephen  Douglas,  himself  a  New  !&iglander 
once  said,  when  addressing  a  body  of  his  coimtrymen : — 

'^New  England,  fellow  citizens,  is  a  great  cou&try^--a  noble 
country.  Its  citizens  have  made  themselves  a  name  everywhore 
for  Clergy  and  perseverance,  and  New  England  has  produced  more 
distinguished  statesmen,  and  men  of  genius,  than  any  other  aectioii 
of  the  United  States.  Yes,  fellow  citizens,  New  England  U  a 
great  country*— a  good  country.  I  doli't  know  where  I  oould  find, 
were  I  to  traverse  the  Union,  a  better  country  than  New  England** 
to  emigrate  from.'' 

Few  others  besides  New  Englanders,  ^however,  are  enamoured  of 
New  England  cookery,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  famous 
dish  of  ''  pork  and  beans/'  and  for  the  quantity  of  molasses  and 
grease  with  which  the  viands  are  saturated.  It  is,  however,  th$ 
land  of  ''  pumpkin  pies,"  and  '^  apple  sass,"  aadalthough  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  partial  to  either  delicacy,  pumpkin  pies  are  especially 
esteemed,  not  only  by  Americans  throu^out  the  Union,  but  also 
by  most  travellers  who  have  visited  America ;  so  J[  presume  that 
the  fault  lies  in  my  own  palate,  and  as  the  New  Englanders,  thougii 
a  sharp,  shrewd,  "smart"  people  to  deal  with,  are  proverbial  for 
{Eeir  hospitality  on  special  occasions,  and  will  freely  bestow  on 
such  occasions,  either  upon  their  guest,  or  the  stranger  within  their 
^tes,  the  best  that  their  houses  can  afford,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
to  decry  the  products  of  their  cuisines. 

The  boarding-houses  in  the  Western  States  do  not  differ  greatij 
-from  those  of  New  York,  except  in  the  nature  of  the  viands  that 
are  set  before  the  boarders.  Venison  and  bears'  meat  appear  more 
frequently  upon  the  western  tables,  and  are  neither  of  them  to  be 
despised ;  but  as  the  traveller  progresses  westward  he  caiuiot  &il 
to  remark  a  visible  deterioration  in  what  is  termed,  in  the  Easton 
and  Atlantic  States,  refinement  of  manner,  among  the  boaideESi 
until  he  reaches  the  far- west,  when  he  may  think^umself  fortunate 
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if  he  find  a  boaiding-houBe  in  which  he  can  purchase  at  any  cost 
the  luxury  of  a  private  sleeping-room,*  and  if  he  prefer,  on  a  warm 
day,  to  ait  down  to  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  no  one  will  make  any 
objection.  In  fact,  in  some  parts  of  t^e  extreme  far- west,  to  appear 
in  one's  ^shirt-sleeves  is  to  appear  in  full  dress,  since  the  custom 
aflR»rds  an  opportunity  to  the  wearer  of  a  clean  shirt,  to  show  that 
it  is  really  clean. 

Southern  boarding-houses,  imless  in  the  large  cities,  such  as 
New  Orleans,  are  never  entered  by  persons  of  respectability,  who, 
if  they  intend  to  remain  in  the  south,  must  provide  themselves  with 
domiciles  of  their  own.  Otherwise  travellers  of  respectability  find 
hospitality  in  its  heartiest  form  at  the  houses  of  the  planters  ;  the 
hotels  being  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  boarding-houses. 
In  New  Orleans,  however,  and  in  other  large  cities  of  the  south, 
the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  vie  with,  and  sometim^  excel,  in 
comfort  those  of  the  north. 

There  are  other  American  boarding-houses  to  which  I  can  but 
briefly  allude,  and  which  I  cannot  describe,  though,  I  presume, 
similar  houses  may  be  found  everywhere ;  I  allude  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  boarding-houses  of  New  York,  such  as  those  firequented 
by  the  poorest  class  of  Irish  labourers,  and  the  negro  boarding-houses 
in  the  back-slums  of  the  city ;  the  latter  hot  beds  of  filth  and  of 
the  vilest  degradation.  There  are  also  Gterman,  French,  and  other 
foreign  boaiding-houses  of  which  I  know  but  little,  but  which  are 
conducted  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  habits  of  their  respective  patrons. 

Boarding-houses  are,  in  fetct,  what  the  Americans  term  an 
*'  institution ''  of  the  country,  and  boarding-house  life  is  reduced  to 
system.  In  England  the  habitues  of  boarding-houses  are  usually 
either  single  men  and  women  away  from  their  homes,  or  old 
bcu^helors  and  spinsters,  who  have  few  firiends  who  care  for  them 
or  they  care  for.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  married  people 
with  fetmilies  voluntarily  establishing  themselves  in  boarding- 
houses,  as  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  drawback  to  boarding-house  life 
in  America,  independent  of  the  lack  of  domestic  privacy,  and  the 
inabilty  to  eat  and  drink  when  one  pleases,  and  to  do  what  one 
likes,  as  a  man  may  do  in  his  own  home,  if  he  do  not  transgress  the 
laws  of  morality  and  decency,  is  the  nonchalance,  and  even 
impudence,  of  the  servants  or  ** helps"  as  they  choose  to  style 
themselves.  These  damsels,  frequently  but  a  few  months  out 
frwm  Ireland  or  Gtermany  (for  an  Aiaerican  servant  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  cities),  where  they  have  been  used  to  labour  hard  for 
small  wages  and  the  poorest  food,  or  to  go  barefooted  and  to  live 
in  mud  hovels,-And  clothe  themselves  in  the  poorest  ganyients  or  ia 
rags,  assume  sp.  importance,  and  dress  in  a  fashion,  that  would  he 
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ludicrous  were  it  not  disgusting.  They  pride  themselviw  upon 
their  impudence,  which  they  look  upon  as  independence,  md  seem 
to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  making  those  whom  they  aiie  paid  to 
serve  as  uncomfortable  as  it  lies  in  their  power  to  make  th^n. 

The  comfort  of  every  house  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
servants  ;  but  American  mistresses,  and  especially  boaiding-house 
mistresses,  have  little  or  no  control  over  their  female  servants,  and 
are  afraid  that  if  they  deal  harshly  with  them  they  will  leave  them 
at  a  nonplus,  and  perhaps  give  them  a  bad  character  into  the 
bargain. 

J.  A.  M. 
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I  HAD  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Brisbane ;  had  seen  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  that  rising,  but  still  embryo  city ;  had  dined  with  the 
Grovemor,  assisted  at  a  masonic  banquet,  attended  a  fancy  ball — 
no  trifle,  by  the  way,  in  tropical  Australia ; — ^made  small  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  country  ;  imbibed  sundry  sherry  cobblers  at 
"Mason's,"  the  leading  hotel;  had  visited  the  Supreme  Court 
during  a  trial,  and  heard  some  decidedly  hard-swearing  there ;  sat 
in  the  stranger's  gallery  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  been 
duly  edified  by  its  display  of  senatorial  wisdom ;  had,  in  fact,  done 
all  that  was  to  be  done,  and  was  beginning  to  find  my  enforced 
idleness  irksome,  and  my  time  hang  heavily  on  my  hands.  Queen 
Street,  the  Begent  Street  of  Brisbane,  had  no  further  charms  for 
me.  I  knew  its  dusty  length  by  heart ;  its  haphazard  melange  of 
brick  and  boarding,  of  plate-glass  and  canvas;  the  wild  inde- 
pendence of  its  architecture,  and  the  heterogenous  collection  of 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  its  shop  windows,  had  no  more  novelty 
for  me.  I  was  sick  of  such  sight-seeing,  weary  of  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  impatiently  waiting  the  transaction  of  some  business 
which  would  render  necessary  a  journey  *'Up  the  Country,"  to 
view  a  sheep  station  in  which  I  was  about  to  take  a  share. 

In  this  mood  I  strolled  out  one  morning  into  the  botanical 
gardens  with  my  after-breakfeist  cigar.  These  gardens  occupy  a 
pleasant  site  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  laid  out  with  some 
taste,  and  offer  a  convincing  proof  to  the  new-comer  of  the  great 
adaptabilities  of  the  country  to  the  requirements  of  plants  and  trees 
of  various  climes.  The  growths  of  many  lands  may  here  be  seen 
side  by  side  :  the  plum,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  grape,  the  Guava, 
the  custard  apple  (heavenly  finiit !)  the  orange,  Qie  pomegranate, 
the  banana,  liie  pineapple,  the  tea,  the  coffee,  the  cacao  plant, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  and  tobacco,  flourish  in  no  unfriendly 
rivalry,  and  indicate  what  may,  and  doubtless  one  day  will,  be 
done  in  this  country  when  time,  labour  and  capital  have  developed 
its  resources. 

After  wandering  some  little  time  through  this  Australian 
paradise,  getting  up  a  sort  of  flirting  acquaintance  with  two  of  his 
Excellency's  pet  kangaroos,  and  watching  lazily  a  little  steamer 
puffing  her  noisy  way  up  the  river  to  Ip9wich  (what  a  quaint,  yet 
touching  habit,  we  English  have  of  namiag  our  new  homes  after  the 
old  ones  {jeut  away  !)  the  Queensland  sun  began  to  come  out  pre^ 
strongly,  and  I  sought  shelter  from  his  rays  in  a  magnificent  grove 
of  bimiboos  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  here  lighting 
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a  fresh  cigar  to  keep  oflf  the  mosquitoes,  and  listening  to  the 

drowsy  hum  of  insect  life,  the  musical  groaning  of  the  bamboos  as 

tliey  bent  before  the  breeae,  and  Ae  s6unds  of  distant  labour  from 

the  town,  I  was  enjoying  the  dohe  far  niente  to  my  heart's  content, 

^en  quick  iootstepB  rapidly  approaching  roused  me  from  a  sort  of 

semi-lneverie.     I  looked  up,  imd  saw  my  friend  M*  "  ■ ,  the  Colonial 

Treagurer. 

M ,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  membear  of  the  GoloniaLPaiiia* 

ment,  was  a  roprosentative  man  in  more  senses  liian  one:     A  type 

of  many  Australian  colonists,   twenty  years  ago  he  had  landed  at 

Sydney,  a  raw  youth  with  his  fortune  to  msie.     Now,  a  man  of 

property  and-  standing,  leasing  land  equal  in  extent  to  a  third  of  am 

English  county,   numbering  his  flocks  and  herds  by  thousands, 

possessing  a  capital  countary  house  within  a  few  miles  of  Brisbane, 

the  husband  of  a  charming  wife,  and  &ther  of  a  promimng  family. 

Still  young,  he  could  well  look  back  on  his  past  life  with  pridft, 

and  forward  with  hope,  but  alas, — 

"  The  best  laid  schemee  of  miee  aad  men, 
Qang  aft  agley." 

Withifl  afew  months  of  our  merry  greeting  in  ikem  gardens, 
the  Angel  of  Death  smote  poor  M— — ,  almost  in  his  wife*s  arms, 
and  bore  him  from  his  earthly  trea^re,  to  tliat  undiscovered  oountiy 
we  must  aU  one  day  visit. 

But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  shadow  of  what  was  to  come ; 
my  friend  drew  near  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  springy  step—"  What 
are  you  doing,  and  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

**  Nothing,'*  I  replied^ — **for  I  fuws  nothing  to  do.  I  am 
waiting  for  a  letter,  and  on  receiving  it,  shall  probably  start  up  the 
country." 

'*  Why  wait  for  this  letter?  come  with  me,  and  see  soinet^ng 
of  the  bush.  Parliament  is  up — the  council  has  just  had  its  last 
sitting  for  the  season.  I  make  the  round  of  my  stations  in.  a  da^ 
or  two.  Come  up  to  Riverstown  to-morrow.  Sleep  at  my  houMv 
a»d  we  will  start  the  next  day.  Bring  your  wife  with  you^-  and 
leave  her  to  mourn  with  mine  till  we,retuTO»'* 

The  o&^  chimed  in  with  my  humour;  I  pad&ed  u^.  m^ 
*  *  swag,"  anffUce,  valise,  that  evening,  and  next  momii^;  shqiping 
wife  and  horse  on  board  the  Ipswich  steams,  left  Brirtiane  for  my 
friend's  house. 
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doped  add  gasdeiffiy  gay  witii  brightest  flowers,  asti  the  vivid  green 
o7  the  graoefol  banana  decked  either  shore ;  to  thestf  suooeeded 
the  cottages  and  clearings  of  the  settlers,  and  many  were  our 
storages  as  their  boats  came  alongside  with  passengers  or  cargo ; 
but  these  soon  became  scarcer  and  more  scarce,  t^l  at  last  the 
primeval  f<»>eBt  cast  its  shadows  over  the  narrowing  stream,  and  the 
lonely  cabin  of  some  colonising  pioneer  broke,  but  at  distant 
intervals,  l&e  silence  and  the  solitude. 

About  hidf  way  on  our  journey,  we  halted  to  coed.  Hers  the 
mineral  crops  out  from  both  banks,  the  seam  being  cut  by  the 
river.  The  miners  tunnel  inwards  from  the  water,  and  both  coaling 
and  mining  is  cheap  and  easy.  Our  stock  of  fuel  replenished,  we 
push  on,  and  soon  pass  a  *'  boiling  down  "  establishment,  at  this 
time  not  at  work^  but  small  mountidns  of  whitened  bones  and  an 
odour  perhaps  best  undescribed,  testified  most  emphatically  to  the 
hecatombs  of  beef  and  mutton  which  had  there  been  converted  into 
tallow.  From  here  to  our  destination  was  not  far.  The  whistle 
blew  a  shrill  scream  of  warning,  we  steamed  up  a  long  reach, 
rounded  a  bend,  and  my  friend's  place  was  before  us.  We  pulled 
up  beside  a  rough  pier,  where  he  and  his  family  awaited  us,  and 
landed  to  a  hearty  welcome. 

*'  Settling  in  Queensland  must  be  an  extremely  pleasant  and 
profitable  speculation,"  was  my  thought  as  we  passed  fixjm  the 

river  bank  up  the  park-like  slope  that  lay  before  M -'s  house, 

and  my  eye  took  in  the  many  forms  of  substantial  comfort  which 
he  had  gathered  around  him; 

The  building  stood  in  grounds  of  some  three  hundred  acres, 
firom  which  the  thick  undergrowth,  or  **  scrub,"  had  been  almost 
entirely  cleared  away,  only  leaving  here  and  there  an  occasional 
thicket ;  the  heavy  timber  was  also  in  course  of  being  greatly 
thinned  out,  but  sufiicient  trees  were  left  to  give  beauty  to  the 
landscape  and  the  necessary  shade.  On  the  left,  as  we  proceeded 
to  the  house,  was  a  large  garden  well  stocked  with  finiit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables ;  to  the  right  was  a  cotton-field  of  considerable  pro- 
portions, but  this  had  been  planted,  as  I  afterwards  discoversd, 
more  in  deference  to  the  **  cotton  cry  "  than  from  any  real  design 
of  practised  cultivation  of  Ae  plant.  M— — *  was  a  squatter,  pure 
et  aimpUy  one  of  the  numerous  class  who  believe  in  nothing  but 
wool  as  a  paying  industrial  pxxiuct  in  Australia.  And  so  the  poor 
cotton  plants  were  left  to  flourish  at  their  own  sweet  will,  to  bear 
witness,  by  the  rank  luxuriousness  of  their  growth,  to  the  fitness 
,  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  them,  while  their  snowy  pods  burst  un- 
heeded and  ungatbered ;  and  the  fitful  breezes  blew^  the  feathered 
seeds  to  fall  and  germinate  as  fate  might  please.  In  the  rear  of 
the  house  were  the  faarmyard  and  buildings,  populous  and  noisv 
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with  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  and  pigs;  beyond  this  again,  a 
paddock,  in  which  a  few  sleek  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  were  grazing, 
or  clustering  in  the  shade. 

M ,  not  content  with  being  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 

had  designed  his  house,  and  decidedly  had  been  more  successful 
than  many  amateur  builders.  The  edifice  proper  occupied  three 
sides  of  a  hollow  square.  Entering  under  the  broad  verandah 
which  girded  it,  we  passed  through  a  passage,  with  a  spacious 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  on  either  side,  into  a  large  and  lofty 
hall  lighted  from  above,  into  which  opened  the  various  other 
apartments  of  the  ground  floor ;  a  broad  staircase,  or  rather  ladder, 
of  polished  wood  led  to  the  upper  story  and  the  bed-rooms, 
entrance  to  which  was  given  by  a  railed  gallery  extending  all  round 
the  house.  The  hall,  pannelled  in  dark  cedar,  was  a  delightful 
feature  of  the  building,  and  from  the  height  of  the  roof,  and  .the 
niunerous  doors  that  surrounded  it,  cool  even  in  the  hottest  day. 
It  was  the  conunon  room  of  the  family.     Here  also  were  held  the 

balls,  parties,  and  private  theatricals,  in  which  M delighted. 

Here,  too,  was  the  justice  room  upon  occasion  ;  and  here  the  master 
of  the  household,  mindful  of  the  Giver  of  his  good  things,  collected 
his  family  and  retainers  for  weekly  prayer.  Leaving  the  hall  by 
another  door,  we  entered  a  large  yard  with  a  splendid  yoimg 
Moreton  Bay  pine  in  the  centre,  beyond  it  a  row  of  stables  and 
offices  formed  the  rear  face  of  the  square,,  and  completed  the  plan 
of  an  admirable  dwelling. 

After  wandering  about,  and  admiring  the  grounds,  the  garden, 
the  pigs,  the  sheep,  the  poultry,  the  cattle,  and  the  horses,  with 
which  last  ['my  own  steed  had  now  scraped  acquaintance,  we 
returned  to  the  house,  and  dinner  over  wiled  away  the  time  with 
music,  singing,  and  the  like,  till  the  hour  of  retiring,  which,  after 
the  ladies  had  left  us,  we  delayed  a  little  over  a  chatty  pipe 
and  glass,  but  still  parted  betimes  to  regain  strength  for  our  next 
day's  ride. 

The  dawn  had  broken  brightly  next  day,  when  I  awoke.  I 
arose,  and  drawing  the  curtains  of  my  window,  looked  out.  The 
morning  was  fresh,  and  almost  cold ;  the  dew-drops  glistened  on  the 
lawn ;  a  thick  fog  shrouded  the  river,  which,  however,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  rapidly  dispersing.  The  **  laughing  jackass  "  was 
making  the  woods  echo  with  his  quaint  note,  the  cockatoos  were 
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nether  man  ;  and  about  noon,  after  parting  from  our  respective 
Ariadnes,  started  on  our  first  day's  stage.     The  party  consisted  of 

M ,   his  brother,  who  was  also  his  superintendent,  and  the 

pr^ent  writer. 

About  two  miles  from  Riverstown  our  route  took  us  through 
Ipswich,  a  neat  and  thriving  town;  its  former  name  was  ** Lime- 
stone,'* given  it  by  the  convicts  in  the  penal  times,  and  carry ing  out 
the  promise  of  its  original  appellation.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  that  material,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wooden 
shanties,  almost  universally  met  with.  We  were  soon  beyond  the 
town,  proceeding  along  a  broad  but  rough  '*  corduroy  "  road,  formed 
of  trees  laid  transversely  side  by  side  and  gravelled.  The  traffic 
fix)m  the  up-country  settlements  and  stations  is  great;  the  soil 
through  which  the  road  passes  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  tenacious 
clay,  that  when  flooded — which  it  is  very  often — is  heavy  to  a 
degree,  so  that  without  this  rough  and  ready  causeway,  carts  and 
waggons  would  be  bogged  beyond  redemption.  Evidences  of  the 
disastrous  floods,  to  which  the  colony  is  too  frequently  subject,  were 
on  every  hand  in  the  shape  of  collections  of  straw  and  drift-wood, 
lodged  in  the  forks  of  trees  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  now  and  then  the  carcase  of  some  luckless  sheep. 
Totting  and  bleaching  to  a  skeleton,  in  their  midst.  The  railway, 
however,  which  these  go-a-head  denizens  of  a  colony  not  ten  years 
old,  were  already  hard  at  work  on,  was  soon  to  give  a  practicable 
Toad  at  all  seasons,  when  the  **  corduroy  "  arrangement  would  sink 
into  oblivion,  and  great  were  the  speculations  of  the  colonial  secre- 
tary and  his  brother  as  to  the  influence  of  this  work  on  the  fortunes 
of  their  adopted  country. 

Our  first  incident  of  travel  was  an  encounter  with  a  hapless 
*^  new  chum  "  who  was  in  great  grief ;  he  had  evidently  just  arrived 
in  the  colony,  and  was  resplendent  in  an  emigrant's  kit  imported 
direct  from  Piccadilly.  His  gaiters  were  a  brilliant  yellow,  his 
knickerbockers  and  Norfolk  shirt  still  showed  tha  creases  of  their 
folds,  and  his  pith  helmet  was  fresh  from  the  shop  in-  the  opera 
colonnade.  He  had  a  led  horse,  which  bore  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
a  waterproof  bed,  and  an  elaborate  canteen  that  glistened  in  the 
newness  of  its  tinnery.  In  this  guise  the  plucky  and  independent 
Briton  was  on  his  way  to  his  friends,  with  the  vaguest  idea  as  to 
where  to  find  them,  but  having  dismounted  to  drink  at  a  stream 
which  crossed  the  track,  his  packhorse  had  broken  away,  and  would 
not  suflEBr  himself  to  be  caught,  while  the  beast  he  bestrode  showed 
an  equal  disinclination  to  be  mounted ;  each  time  the  foot  neared 
the  stirrup,  the  brute  would  edge  off"  to  the  right ;  and  as  the  horse 
was  tall  and  his  owner  short,  the  struggle  was  sufficiently  ludicrous ; 
we  played  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  so  far  as  to  hdp  him, to 
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the  bftck  of  his  stocd,  when  he  started  ftfter  his  saddle-hags,  whidi 
were  now  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  direction  we  had  left. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer,  soon  after  this  litde  ^isode,  CMitered 
oflf  to  inspect  the  railway  works,  and  we  followed  his  lead.  We  feund 
the  embsuE&ments  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  after  following  their 
course  for  some  little  time,  pidled  up  at  a  small  wayside  inn  to 
bait  our  horses  and  to  Itmch.  The  proprietor  of  this  hostelry  and 
his  family  were  in  a  state  of  some  excitement.  It  appeared  that 
the  evening  before,  a  party  of  navvies  had  visited  him  on  a  drinking 
bout ;  tiaese  gentry,  having  succeeded  in  getting  excessively  drunk^ 
left  for  their  camp,  but  when  half  way  there,  feeling  an  accession 
of  thirst,  decided  to  quench  it  in  more  brandy.  On  returning  to 
the  inn  they  found  its  doors  closed,  iheir  host  in  bed  and  disinclined 
to  open  them ;  whereupon  they  incontinently  broke  in  doors  and  win- 
dows, helped  themselves,  and  finally  retired  witibout  paying  ^th^  f<»r 
the  damage  or  their  drink.  The  language  of  the  despoiled  landl<»d 
was  more  expressive  than  elegant,  but  he  was  in  seme  meaBure 
aj^eased  by  an  assurance  from  the  minister,  that  a  body  of  police 
diould  be  immediatdy  distributed  along  the  line,  who,  if  unable  to 
enforce  payment  iat  what  had  been  done,  would  preveixt  like 
d^»edations  for  the  future. 

The  day  was  on  the  wane  when  we  left  this  for  our  night's 
resting-fdace,  and  we  pushed  on  Itt-iskly.  The  hills  of  the  **  latde 
Liverpool  '*  range  lay  before  us,  and  we  readied  their  sunnnit  as 
the  day  was  declining ;  from  thence  the  eye  ranged  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  sombre  foliage,  to  where  the  great  dividing  range  loomed 
in  the  dim  distance.  Beneath  us  was  the  smiling  valley,  and  the 
hamlet  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  A  stream  like  a  silver 
tiu*ead,  wound  along  the  plain,  which  was  dotted  with  sheep  and 
cattle.  Ptesently  the  sun  fell  bdiind  the  sea  of  dusky  green,  the 
night  grew  rapidly  dark,  the  stars  came  out  in  all  their  southern 
brilliance,  and  the  lights  of  Laidley  shone  a  bright  welcome  ae  we 
rode  up  to  the  inn,  and  dismounted  at  its  door.  Here  were  other 
wayfarers,  and  our  party  at  dinner  was  almost  large.  **  Sublime 
tobacco,"  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water,  crowned  the 
repast,  and  after  some  talk  on  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  the  markets, 
and  such  like  colonial  topics,  each  man  sought  his  bed. 

Next  morning  we  were  early  in  the  saddle,  with  a  long  day's 
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a  ahadowj  vavine  where  the  taree fern  and  the  '*  bottle  "  tree  grew  in 
great  abtmdanoe.  The  monotony  of  lonely  travel  would  now  and 
thaoi  be  broken  by  a  train  of  bullock  drays,  laden  with  wool  from 
some  up-oountry  station,  here  {dodding  their  weaxy  way  along, 
there  halting  in  some  picturesque  encampment:  these  trains  are 
commonly  £)ur  or  five  months  on  the  road.  Or  we  would  over, 
take  a  party  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  interior,  with  ruddy  faces 
still  unbrowned  by  the  Australian  sun  :  their  wives  and  diildren 
occulting  the  solitary  cart,  pushed  high  up  on  a  heap  of  pots  and 
panfi  and  blankets,  and  gazing  with  wide-mouthed  wonder  at  all  ihe 
novdties  of  their  new  home ;  or  a  couple  of  stodt  drivers,  brown 
and  thin,  in  search  of  stray  cattle,  would  greet  us  as  they  passed ; 
their  stock-whips,  long  as  a  lasso,  which,  when  cracked,  sounded 
like  rifle  shots  through  the  woods. 

Sometimes  we  left  the  ordinary  road  ioi  the  telegraph  track,  a 
broad  path  some  eighty  feet  wide,  which  cuts  its  way,  straight  as 
an  arrow  or  a  Boman  road,  through  every  obstacle,  and,  therefore, 
not  always  practicable  for  travellers. 

Our  noonday  halt  was  at  a  place  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
''  Bigg's  Oamp ;"  so  called  from  having  been  the  rendezvous  of  one 
of  the  earlier  squatters  and  exjdor^s  before  drivii^  his  herds  over 
the  Liverpool  Range,  at  whose  feet  it  lies.  Here  there  were  now  a 
suug  homestead  and  country  inn,  green,  grassy  meadows,  and  a 
limpid  brook ;  altogether,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  had  yet  se«i 
in  the  country.  Here,  too,  I  discovered  that  my  new  Ei^lish 
saddle  had  gcdled  my  horse's  back.  A  word  of  caution  to  any 
intending  emigrant  who  may  diance  to  read  these  pages  : — Take 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  saddlery ;  let  no  artificer  in  pigskin,  how- 
ever  crafty,  tempt  you;  you  will  find  his  wares  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare ;  in  short,  all  equipments  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  may  be  got  better  and  cheaper  in  the  coimtry.  The 
only  articles  with  which  a  man  need  ]Mrovide  himself  are  boots, 
large  roomy  boots ;  all  else  is  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
I  speak  from  experience,  experto  crede. 

Having  doctored  up  my  saddle  and  my  horse's  back  as  well  as 
possible,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Liverpool  Bange,  by  a 
Toad  which  is  certainly  as  steep  as  man  or  beast  could  desire. 
While  passing  up  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  my  unsophisticated 
eye  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  niunberleas  trunks  of  trees,  that  lay 
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fast,  and  tumbling  over  the  cliffs ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl  the  men 
cast  off  this  primitive  contrivance,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
remove  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  road,  and  the  accumulations 
of  years  have  formed  an  enormous  abaUia,  whose  proportions  are 
always  increasing. 

Gradually,  and  with  painful  effort,  we  ascended,  the  eye  sweeping 
over  ravines  and  valleys,  and  the  wooded  landscape,  the  view 
changing  with  every  turn,  till  at  last,  after  many  a  halt,  we  scaled 
the  height,  and  stood  on  the  table-land.  Here,  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  breathed  a  fresher  and  a  cooler  air,  and  our  jaded 
horses  stepped  out  with  a  brisker  pace.  A  ride  of  three  or  four 
miles  through  an  open  forest,  and  beneath  finer  trees  than  we  had 
yet  seen,  and  we  emerged  on  the  grazing  ground  par  excellence  of 
the  colony,  if  not  of  Australia,  the  Darling  Downs. 

Noble  plains,  stretching  as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  covered  knee  high  with  luxuriant  grass  and  herbage,  gay 
with  bright  patches  of  red  or  yellow  flowers  and  the  scarlet  vetch, 
while  here  and  there,  in  shady  clumps,  the  weeping  myall  with  its 
labumum-like  blossom,  the  feathery  acacia,  and  the  brikalow  with 
its  leaves  of  silvery  green,  break  the  monotony  of  the  vast  expanse, 
and  gives  a  park-like  character  to  the  scene. 

These  magnificent  pastures  are  the  squatter's  beau  ideal ;  here 
many  a  JhaHj  from  the  rising  ground  on  which  his  station  stands, 
can  see  a  hundred  thousand  sheep  feeding  around  him,  all  his  own. 
The  lucky  explorers  and  bold  hearts  who  first  sat  down  with  their 
herds  on  these  then  imtrodden  lands,  are  now  the  magnates  of 
Australia ;  from  this  verdant  and  abounding  carpeting  sprung  the 
marble  palaces  of  Sydney,  where  Dr.  Dimmore  Lang's  quondam 
*'breechless  highlander,"  and  many  others  of  equally  humble 
origin,  now  live  at  home  at  ease. 

Do  not,  gentle  reader,  imagine  from  this  that  it  is  easy  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  No  :  those  chances  are  past.  A  station  on  the 
Darling  Downs  is  not  to  be  had  now  except  at  a  price  whose 
amount  alone  would  place  the  man  able  to  give  it  far  above  the 
necessity  of  labour. 

But  our  ioumev  was  now  near  over.     Our  wav  lav  across  these 
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"THE   TRUTH,   THE    WHOLE   TRUTH,   AND  NOTHING 
BUT  THE  TRUTH'' 

The  words  of  our  title  are  the  biirden  of  the  many  oaths  which 
are  daily  taken  in  English  courts  of  justice,  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  So  common  is  this  event,  that  probably  very  few 
persons  ever  think  that  oaths  have  their  history,  or  are  any  thing 
more  than  mere  dry  forms  appurtenant  to  the  machinery  of  tibe  law. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  a  short  article,  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
ceremony  of  oath  taking,  which  is  so  often  performed  mechanically, 
and  with  almost  profane  nonchalance,  is  worthy  of  half-an-homr's 
consideration. 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  countries  require  the  security  of  an  oath 
for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  law,  and  on  other  occasions  of  high 
importance  ;  and  all  persons  who  believe  in  a  God,  as  an  avenger  of 
fedsehood,  are  admitted  to  give  evidence.  An  oath  {Goth,  aUk; 
Sax,  aith  or  eotli)  is  a  solemn  calling  on,  or  appealing  to  Grod  or 
the  Almighty  Creator,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  party,  as  a 
witnesss  of  the  truth  of  that  which  the  oath  taker  affirms  or  denies 
in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  persons,  who  are  duly  authorised  ta 
administer  it. 

Oaths  were  common  in  ancient  nations  &om  the  earliest  times^ 
The  Bible  contains  numerous  instances  of  oath  taking  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  punishment  of  perjury,  which  crime  it  strongly 
condemns.  One  of  the  first  records  of  an  appeal  made  to  God,  upon, 
the  takmg  of  a  vow,  is  that  in  Genesis,  xiv.,  20,  where 
Abraham  says  to  the  King  oi  Sodom,  *'  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand 
unto  the  Lord,'*  that  he  would  not  take  anything  which  belonged 
to  the  king.  This  form  of  lifting  up  the  hand  when  taking  an  oath 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel,  xx.,  5,  6, 
we  are  told  that  Qod  lifted  up  his  hand  that  he  would  bring  the 
Israelites  out  of  bondage  into  the  promised  land.  Again,  in 
Daniel,  xii.,  7,  a  man  ''held  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left 
hand  unto  heaven,  and  sware  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever."  And 
in  the  Revelations,  x.,  6,  an  angel  is  said  to  have  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  Heaven,  and  sworn  by  the  Almighty. 

Another  f6rm  of  oath-taking  amongst  the  Jews,  was  for  the 
swearer  to  place  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made.  So,  in  Genesis,  xxiv.,  2,  3,  Abraham  said 
to  bis  servant,  "  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  imder  my  thigh,  and  I 
will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord."  And  in  the  same  book, 
xlvii.,  29,  we  are  told  that  Israel,  when  upon  his  death-bed,  made 
his  son,  Joseph,  put  his  hand  under  his  dying  father's  thigh,  and 
swear  that  hajr&uld  bury  him  at  a  certain  place.  ^8 
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Another  form  of  oath  was  that  taken  before  the  altar,  of  which 
w^  have  examines  in  1  Kings,  viii,  31,  **If  aay  man  trespass 
against  his  neighbour,  and  an  oath  be  laid  upon  him  to  cause  him  to 
swear,  and  the  oath  come  before  thine  altar  in  this  house,  then  hear 
thou  in  heaven ;"  and  in  2  Chronicles,  vi.,  22,  in  which  almost  the 
same  words  are  used.  It  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Hebrews  to 
stand  in  such  a  position  that  they  looked  towards  the  Tem^e,  if 
tbey  were  not  in  Jerusalem  when  they  took  an  oati^t. 

Another  form  of  adjuration  was  for  the  witnesses  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  an  accused  person,  of  whidb  we  find  a& 
example  in  Leviticus,  xxiv.,  14,  wherein  a  blasphemer  is  com- 
manded  to  be  taken  outside  the  camp,  and  tiwse  who  heard  him 
commit  his  crime,  are  directed  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head. 

Most  commonly  the  Jews  swore  by  God ;  but  some  times  they 
appealed  to  heathen  deities,  their  sovereign  (as  did  the  Romans  to 
their  emperors),  the  blood  of  Abel,  their  heads  aod  bands.  Heaven, 
and  the  Temple.  In  Isaiah,  Ixii.,  8,  we  are  told  that  '*The 
Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  right  hand,"  a  custom  which  has  survived 
until  this  day  amongst  the  Irish,  who  "swear  by  the  hand.*' 

Early  Greek  writers  frequently  mention  liie  fact  that  oaths 
were  taken  in  their  country  on  solemn  and  important  occasions  ;  and 
the  Greeks  punished  perjurers  severely,  and  held  the  opinion  that 
the  crime  of  oath-breaking  was  requited  after  death.  These  people 
swore  by  their  gods  and  goddesses  (the  men  generally  by  tiie 
former,  the  women  more  often  by  the  latt-er)  ;  and  frequ«itly  on 
solemn  occasions  the  oaths  were  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  when 
the  people  lay  their  hands  upon  their  altars,  victims,  or  othw 
sacred  things,  as  bringing  before  them,  corporeally,  as  witnesses, 
the  deities  whom  they  adjurated.  The  Bomens  swore  by  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  also  by  individuals  and  things  which  were 
most  dear  to  them ;  and,  under  the  later  emperors,  they  adopted, 
from  the  Greeks,  the  forms  of  sacrificial  oaths. 

The  ancient  Modes  and  Lydians  made  an  incision  in  their  arms, 
and  tasted  each  other's  blood,  when  swearing  on  important  oc^ 
sions.  This  custom  of  sealing  an  oath  with  blood  has  survived 
until  comparatively  recent  times  ;  for  Ysbrant  Ides,  in  his  '*  Tra- 
vels frpm  Moscow  to  China,  in  1705^,*'  tells  us  that  a  Timguzian 
form  of  oath  was  to  thrust  a  knife  into  the  body  of  a  live  dog,  and 
suck  its  blood  so  long  as  it  would  flow.  This  was  the  greatest  and 
most  solemn  confirmation  of  truth  amongst  the  people. 

The  Christian  practice  of  swearing  jxport  the '  Gospels  was,  no 
doubt,  founded  upon  the  Jewish  custom  of  placithg  the  hands  upon 
the  book  of  the  law.  Haydn  says  that  oaths  Were  taken  on  the 
Gospels  so  early  as  a.d.  528.  This  form  is  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Lombards.     The  judicial  oath  was  originsJIy  taken  without 
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kissing  the  book,  but  with  ibe  form  of  laying  the  right  hand  upon 
it.  Probably  the  addition  of  kissing,  which  seems  to  be  less  a  part 
of  the  oath  than  a  form  of  rev^renoe  to  the  book,  came  into  use  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ccmcurrently  with  the  custom  of  swearing  on  the  Gospels,  were 
other  forms  of  oath.  For  instance,  it  was  often  taken  upon  the 
wa£9r  or  consecrated  bod;^  of  Christ,  or  by  touching  the  oorporale, 
or  cloth,  which  oorfared  the  sacred  elements.  Hence,  as  some  con- 
jecture,  an  oath  is  often  called  a  corporal  oath.  Richard  II.  once 
caused  the  Earl  of  Northimiberland  to  swe^r  upon  the  corporalia, 
or  eucharist.  Amongst  the  nations  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  the  most  common  mode  of  swearing  was  on  the  relics  of 
aaints ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  the  Alamanni,  conjurators  placed  their 
hands  on  the  cofiieor  containing  such  valued  remwis,  and  then  swore. 
£y  the  same  laws,  women  could  swear  by  their  breasts  and  the 
tresses  of  their  hair.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  an  early  period  in 
England  and  abroad,  by  one  or  more  churches.  The  deponent 
went  to  the  appointed  number  of  churches,  and  at  each  one  took 
the  ring  of  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  repeated  the  words  of  the 
oath. 

The  ancient  English  soldier  swore  by  his  sword.  In  1306, 
Edward  I.  swore  an  oath  upon  two  swans.  Swearing  by  these 
birds  was  a  common  usage.  Keightley,  in  his  '**  History  of  Eng. 
land,"  tells  us  of  an  early  sovereign  who,  at  a  large  banquet, 
vowed  before  God  and  the  sws^s,  which,  according  to  fashion,  wert 
placed  on  the  table,  to  punish  certain  rebels.  Dr.  Lingard  says 
that  in  the  fomrteenth  century  the  vows  of  chivalry  were  not  taken 
on  the  Gtospels,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  peacock,  pheasant,  or 
other  bird  of  beautiful  plumage. 

Our  sovereigns  had  each  a  favourite  oath.  Thus,  William  the 
Conqueror  swore  by  the  splendour  of  God  ;  William  Rufus,  by  St. 
Luke's  £ace ;  and  John,  by  God's  tooth.  Elizabeth's  oath  was  a 
most  impious  and  irreverent  one;  and  James  I.  was  a  great 
swearer ;  but,  happily,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  non-judicial  oaths.  From 
the  earliest  times  until  the  Reformation,  the  custom  of  swearing 
was  so  common  and  terrible  in  this  country,  that  Englishmen  were 
proverbially  known  on  the  Continent  for  their  disgraceful  oaths. 
Chaucer  gives  us  many  instances  of  things  by  which  his  coimtry- 
men  swore.  For  example,  his  host  strengthens  one  assertion  by 
St.  Paul's  bell,  and  another  by  his  father's  soul ;  ^  Thopas  asse- 
verates  by  ale  and  bread ;  Arcite,  by  his  head ;  Theseus,  by 
mighty  Mars  the  red ;  the  carpenter's  wife,  by  St.  Thomas  of 
Kent;  and  the  Cambridge  scholar,  by  his  foither's  kin.  Shakes- 
peare makes  on^f  his  characters  swear  by  his  l^^^-^^and  Peter^ 
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the  apprentice,  in  **  Henry  VL,"  holds  up  his  hands,  and  swears 
**  by  these  ten  Iwnes." 

In  England,  the  person  taking  a  judicial  oath  is  ordinarily 
obliged  to  lay  his  bare  right  hand  on,  and  kiss  the  Gospels,  stand, 
ing  up,  and  with  the  head  uncovered.  But  although  this  is  the 
common  custom,  the  law  provides  that  in  all  cases  in  which  an 
oath  may  be  lawfully  administered,  the  person  taking  it  is  bound 
by  it,  provided  that  the  same  shall  have  been  administered  in  such 
form,  and  with  such  ceremonies,  as  the  person  may  declare  to  be 
binding  on  his  conscience.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  form  of 
the  oath  under  which  God  is  invoked  as  a  witness  is  to  be  accom- 
modated to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  swearer,  it  being  idle  to- 
compel  a  man  to  swear  by  a  God  in  whom  he  does  not  believe,  and 
whom  he  therefore  does  not  revere.  Consequently,  we  swear 
Christians  upon  the  New  Testament,  with  their  heads  uncovered  ; 
and  Jews  upon  the  Pentateuch,  with  their  hats  on.  But  a  Jew 
who  professes  Christianity,  although  he  may  not  have  been  bap- 
tized, nor  even  formally  renounced  the  Jewish  faith,  is  allowed  to 
be  sworn  upon  the  Gospels.  Also  a  witness  who  believes  both  the^ 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God,  yet  as  the  latter 
prohibits,  and  the  former  countenances  swearing,  desires  to  be 
sworn  on  the  former,  will  be  permitted  to  be  so  sworn.  So  when  a 
witness  refuses  to  be  sworn  in  the  usual  form,  by  laying  his  right 
hand  on  the  book,  and  afterwards  kissing  it,  but  desires  to  be  sworn 
by  having  the  book  laid  open  before  him,  and  holding  up  his  right 
hand,  the  oath  rite  may  be  administered  accordingly.  And  it  is- 
reported  that  on  a  trial  for  high  treason,  when  one  of  the  witnesses- 
refused  to  be-  sworn  in  the  usual  way,  but  put  his  hands  to  his^ 
buttons,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  was  sworn,  stated 
that  be  was  sworn,  and  was  under  oath,  it  was  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient. 

The  Scotch  oath  is  thus  administered ;  holding  up  his  right 
hand  and  uncovered,  the  witness  repeats,  after  an  officer  of  the  court,, 
the  words  of  the  oath  ;  and  he  may  hold  up  his  hand  without  touch- 
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his  thumb'under  the  book.  The  reason  for  this,  probably  is,  that 
the  Welsh  in  former  times,  longer  retained  the  custom  of  merely 
placing  their  hands  upon  the  book,  and  not  raising  it  to  their  lips 
to  kiss  it.  In  swearing  Soman  Catholics  it  is  sometimes  considered 
proper  to  make  them  take  a  cross  as  well  as  the  Testament  in 
their  right  hands,  and  kiss  both  ;  the  cross  is,  however,  sometimes 
merely  marked  on  the  back  of  the  book  ;  but  this  formality  is  un- 
necessary unless  desired  by  the  witness.  Quakers  and  the  United 
Brethren,  called  Moravians,  and  Separatists,  are  allowed  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  instead  of  taking  an  oath. 

The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on  the  open  Koran. 
Mohammed  himself  used  the  form,  **  by  the  setting  of  the  stars." 
The  ceremony  of  a  Mohammedan  oath  in  an  English  court  is  thus 
given  : — The  witness  first  placed  his  right  hand  flat  upon  the  Koran, 
Sien  put  his  other  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  brought  the  top  of  his 
forehead  down  to  the  book,  and  touched  it  with  his  head.  He  then 
looked  for  some  time  upon  it,  and  being  asked  what  effect  that 
ceremony  was  intended  to  produce,  he  answered  that  he  was  boimd 
by  it  to  speak  the  truth.  The  deposition  of  a  Qentoo  who  touched 
with  his  hand  the  foot  of  a  Brahmin,  has  been  received  as  valid. 
The  following  is  given  as  the  form  of  swearing  a  Chinese  witness. 
On  entering  the  box  he  immediately  knelt  down,  and  a  China 
saucer  having  been  placed  m  his  hand,  he  struck  it  against  the 
brass  rail  in  front  of  the  box  and  broke  it.  The  crier  of  the  court 
then  by  direction  of  the  interpreter  administered  the  oath  in  these 
words,  which  were  translated  by  the  interpreter  into  the  Chinese 
language  : — **  You  shall  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  ;  the 
saucer  is  cracked,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  yom:  soul  will  be 
cracked  like  the  saucer." 

Deaf  and  dumb  witnesses,  as  well  as  all  others  who  do  not  speak 
the  English  language,  are  sworn  through  the  medium  of  another 
petson  duly  qualified  to  interpret  them,  the  interpreter  being  first 
sworn  faithfully  to  interpret  the  witness.  A  peer,  who  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  is  allowed  to  give  in  his  answer  without  oath, 
merely  pledging  his  honour  for  the  truth  of  it,  must  be  sworn  in  the 
usual  way  if  he  be  examined  as  a  witness. 

Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of  adjurations,  one  of  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  oath  of  the  Jews,  "  by  the  Temple."  The 
person  sworn  takes  hold  of  the  middle  tent  pole,  and  swears  by  the 
life  of  the  tent  and  its  owner. 

By  the  Hindu  laws,  false  evidence  is  directed  to  be  punished 
with  banishment,  accompanied  by  fine ;  except  in  the  case  of  a 
Brahmin,  when  it  is  banishment  alone.  Witnesses  must  be 
examined  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  court-room,  and  the  judge 
must  previously  address  a  particular  form  of  exhortation  to  them. 


and  warn  them  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  enormous  gailt  of 
false  evidenoe,  and  the  punishment  with  which  it  wfll  be  followed  in 
a  future  state.  In  India,  it  is  considered  that  a  giver  of  fEdse 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  a  man  of  whatever 
class,  who  may  have  exposed  himself  to  capital  punishment,  shall 
not  lose  a  seat  in  hearen,  and,  though  bound  to  perform  an  expia- 
ticm,  has  on  the  whole  performed  a  meritorious  action.  It  is  to 
this  sanction  which  the  Hindu  law  gives  to  perjury,  that  has  been 
ascribed  the  prevalenoe  of  fedse  evidence  amongst  men  of  all 
religions  in  India.  Yet  the  offence  of  giving  fedse  evidence  is 
denounced  in  the  code  of  laws  in  terms  most  awful. 

Burmese  pregnant  women  are  exempted  from  taking  an  oath. 
The  oath  of  Budhists  is  an  imprecation  of  evil  on  the  swearer, 
addressed  to  the  innate  powers  of  nature,  if  the  truth  be  not  spoken  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  by  these  people  that  even  an  unconscious 
departure  from  truth  may  cause  nature  to  award  punishment,  which 
would  in  the  case  of  pregnant  wom^i  thus  involve  their  unborn  off- 
spring in  the  calamity ;  hence  they  are  freed  from  the  responsibility 
of  swearing.  Amongst  Irish  women  especially,  and  also  amongst 
English  women  occasionally,  the  opinion  that  it  is  unlucky  for  a 
pregnant  woman  to  take  an  oath  is  religiously  held.  In  1851,  such 
a  person  refused  to  be  sworn  in  a  Londpn  police  court ;  and  in  the 
following  year  at  Chelmsford,  a  woman  gave  evidence  on  this  form 
of  vow  :  *'  I  swear  this  positively  on  the  condition  I  am  in,  being 
about  to  become  a  mother." 

There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  were  sworn  on  the  horns 
at  Higbgate,  a  custom  which  probably  arose  from  the  grazi«^  who 
l)ut  up  at  the  gate-house  there,  on  their  way  to  Smithfield,  being  in 
the  habit,  as  a  means  of  keeping  strangers  out  of  their  company, 
to  bring  an  ox  to  the  door  as  a  test,  and  those  who  did  not  like  to 
be  sworn  of  their  fraternity  and  kiss  its  horns,  were  not  deemed  fit 
members  of  their  society 

E.  J.  W. 
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Undsk  risk  of  having  this  article  rejected,  I  dip  my  pen  in  gall. 
But,  before  entering  into  details  of  what  I  have  undergotte  in  even 
daring  to  think  of  gettioig  mavried,  I  mioat  needs  relate  how  such 
an  ambitioii  was  stirred  in  mj  blood. 

A  married  man  I  now  consider  a  hero.  The  possession  of  a 
wife  is  in  my  eyes  a  badge  of  valour — a  medal  indicative  of 
struggles,  endured  and  obstacles  overcome.  Why  the  British 
QovemmeiKt  should  draft  in  unmarried  meoi  into  our  regiments,  I 
cannot  &ncy.  The  man  who  has  married  a  wife  cannot  altogether 
be  a  cowacd  ;  and  if  marriage  was  put  as  a  companion  test  to  the 
requisite  standard  of  inches,  we  would  have  a  sort  of  Gideon's 
army  left — ^the  cream  of  manhood  and  bravery.  Let  our  com- 
manders-in-chief look  to  it  He  who  can  say,  '*  I  have  three 
nuuden  aunts  to  whom  I  disclosed^  without  flinching,  the  possi- 
bility of  my  speedily  being  married,''  is  one  worthy  of  all  military 
trust :  he  will  be  a  brave  man  and  a  gpod  soldier. 

My  three  maiden  aunts,  however,  had  a  certain  show  of  excuse 
for  acting  as  they  did.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  my 
Mary's  father,  he  was  a  choleric  old  captwn,  retired  upo»  half-pay, 
and  living  with  his  wife  and  only  daughter  in  a  pretty  little  place 
at  Forest-hill,  Surrey.  By  some  means  or  other  I  became  very 
intimate  with  the  captain  and  his  family,  aand  often  went  down 
from  the  City  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  to  stay  over  the  Sunday 
with  them.  So  far  there  was  nothing  to  shock  the  inexpressibly 
delicate  nerves  of  Miss  Caroline,  Miss  Augusta,  axid  Miss  Jemima 
Potts.  But  in  process  of  tinae  Mrs.  Whitebell  died ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  captain's  descent  was  slow,  but  fatally  sure.  He  had 
never  be«i  much  of  a  teetotaller ;  and  now,  with  his  wife's 
fflipervision  removed,  he  drank  deeply.  Mary  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  keep  him  straight.  In  a  word,  he  drank  himself  out  of  money, 
and  out  of  home  ;  and  in  the  end  became  the  pvoprietor  of  some 
billiard-rooms  in  the  Strand. 

Clearly  this  was  no  place  for  my  gentle^hearted  girl.  Though 
my  salary  was  small  enough  in  all  conscience,  I  deemed  it  better 
she  should  leave  her  father  and  enter  upon  mwried  life,  even  at 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  some  inconvenience  and  annoyance  at  the 
outset.  I  spoke  to  her  upon  the  subject ;  put  the  matter  plainly 
before  her ;  die  acquiesced  in  all  I  said,  and  it  was  resolved  we 
should  be  married  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

My  aunts  Jemima  and  Augusta  th^i  lived  in  Buckingham  Road, 
Islington;  Miss  Caroline  Potts  dwelling  l^  herself  in  Upper 
Clapton.     The  three  ladies  were  joint  projMrietors  of  a  some^^j^ 
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mystical  ship  called  the  "  Chow  Tsun,"  trading  between  Shanghai 
and  London ;  and  not  unfrequently  did  these  ladies  indulge  in  a 
little  quiet  speculation  on  their  own  account,  by  importing  from 
Shanghai  a  cargo  of  China  and  Japan  cotton.  It  was  an  und^. 
stood  thing  amongst  them  that  I  was  to  be  heir  to  this  ship ;  and 
it  was  expected  of  me  that  I  should  in  all  personal  matters  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  my  three  relatives. 

Not  without  trepidation  did  I  approach  that  intensely  solemn 
and  proper-looking  house  in  Buckingham  Road.  The  little  maid- 
servant at  once  ushered  me  into  the  parlour  where  my  two  aunts 
were  sitting.  I  had  been  in  that  parlom:  on  many  an  occasion. 
I  had  coimted  its  articles  of  furniture  over  and  over  again,  while 
listening  to  the  meandering  harangues  of  my  stately  relatives ;  for 
obstinately  did  they  persist  in  considering  me  quite  a  boy,  though  I 
had  petted,  and  coaxed,  and  twisted  a  pale  grey  moustache  into 
very  presentable  shape.  From  the  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
there  was  not  a  square  inch  of  difference  in  this  apartment.  There 
were  the  same  fire-place  ornaments,  mostly  of  foreign  manufEWture, 
the  same  books  placed  angularly  on  the  same  table,  the  same 
antiquated  glass  bottles,  containing  samples  of  the  first  China 
cotton  which  the  Misses  Potts  had  import^,  still  arranged,  in  llie 
same  manner,  on  the  same  little  side- table.  -  And  in  the  hand  of 
my  Aunt  Augusta,  at  this  moment,  was  a  portion  of  the  same 
material. 

**  We  are  in  difficulty,  Harry,**  said  my  Aunt  Augusta. 

''Indeed,**  I  replied. 

'*  You  see  that  cotton  ?*' 

I  signified  that  I  did  see  the  cotton. 

**  Originally  worth  nineteen  and  a  half  per  pound,  it  is  now  not 
worth  sixpence  a  pound.  *  * 

**  Fomrpence,*'  suggested  my  Aunt  Jemima,  laconically. 

'*  These  natives,**  said  Aunt  Augusta,  with  her  cold  grey  face 
opposite  mine,  and  her  cold  grey  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  ''these 
natives  are  villains.** 

"  Beasts,**  said  Aimt  Jemima. 

"  The  cotton  having  been  packed,  they  must  have  bored  a  hole 
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bell  was  awaiting  me  outside  to  learn  the  result  of  my  mission, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

**  WeU,  Aunt  Augusta,"  I  'said,  with  a  considerable  gulp  in 
my  throat,  "  I*m  very  sorry  about  the  cotton.  You'll  get  the 
insurance,  however,  I  suppose '* 

"  The  insurance  !"  said  she,  contemptuously,  "  why " 

"  But  I  just  called  in  for  a  minute  now  to — ^to  say — ^to  let  you 
know  that  there  was  a — ^that  I — ^in  fiarCt  that  I  intend  getting 
married.  Aunt  Augusta." 

**Boy8  will  be  boys,  Jemima,"  she  said,  with  a  little  smile. 
**  And  so  you  have  come  dutifully  to  ask  our  consent.  Well,  you 
have  it  1 — ^haa  he  not,  Jemima  ?" 

**  Certainly,  Augusta." 

"  But  stay,  who  is  the  favoured  one  ?" 

"  You  mean  the  young  lady — ^why,  an  old  friend  of  yours, 
Mary  Whitebell!" 

•'MaryWhitebell!" 

My  aunt  sank  back  in  her  chair,  as  though  she  would  have 
fainted ;  then  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  lifting  up  her  right  hand, 
said — 

*'He*s  ruined,  ruined,  ruined! — Jemima,  he's  ruined!  Oh, 
Jemima!" 

I  was  so  taken  aback  by  this  appalling  announcement  that  I 
could  not  reply. 

**  He  says  nothing.  He  acknowledges  it.  He  knows  himself 
to  be  an  evil-doer,  a  reprobate,  an  outcast  from  society !  Oh, 
Jemima,  that  it  should  come  to  this !  After  all  our  early  training 
of  him,  when  our  sainted  Susan  departed ;  after  all  our  watching  of 
him,  and  fostering  of  him,  that  it  should  come  to  this !" 

''  Tell  me,"  I  broke  in,  **  why  you  should " 

"  Tell  him — tell  him !  Oh,  Jemima,  he  wants  us  to  tell  him  ! 
Is  he  not  afraid  the  earth  will  open  and  swallow  him  up  ?  To 
pollute  our  feanily-r-our  whole  family — ^by  bringing  into  it  a 
worthless,  disreputable,  low-bred  woman!", 

*'Stay,  Augusta,  you  may  wound  his  feelings,"  said  Miss 
Jemima  Potts. 

**  You  have  done  so  quite  suflSciently,"  I  said  ;  *'  you  thought  I 
would  always  be  your  message-boy,  and  go  your  errands  for  you, 
and  dress  as  you  wished  me,  and  do  nothing  naughty  for  fear  of  a 
whipping — (you  see  I  was  getting  bitter  in  my  indignation) — 
*  *  I'll  be  so  no  more.  You  may  take  your  old  tub  of  a  ship  and  fill 
it  with  bricks  and  sink  it,  if  you  like.  You  may  try  to  dam  the 
Thames  up  with  your  old  musty  cotton ;  and  you  may " 

''Oh,  Jemima!" 

I  had  to  pause  in  order  to  throw  a  tumbler  full  of  watei:  on  nry 
Aunt  Augusta's  face.     As  she  dowly  recovered,  I  said —  -jOOgte 


' '  Violent !  violent !  OE,  the  monster !  The  xmferiii^  monster ! 
Take  him  away,  Jemima«-*take  him  away  i  Hie  has  TunBied  our 
family,  he  has  ruined  himself !  hence&rtib  he  is  not  one  of  u&-^no 
connection,  none  !  Oh,  that  I  should  Lire  to  see  the  4iay  that  my 
sister's  son  should  come  to  me  and  say  snch  things.  Do  you  ever 
think  of  your  sainted  mother,  sir,  in  heaven  ?  Are  you  not  afiraid 
to  think  of  her  1     Oh,  you  vile  monster  T' 

**Come  away,*'  said  Aimt  Jemima,  in  avoioe  of  portal toios 
melancholy,  **  you  have  estranged  yourself  from  us  {or  ever." 

I  lifted  my  hat  in  the  hall,  and  walked  out.  In  the  next  street 
Mary  met  me  with  a  sweet,  inquiring  smile. 

^*  Well,  my  dear,  the  interview  has  not  altog^her— that  is,  you 
know,  they  do  not  say  anything  against  you — ^nothing  in  the  world — 
but " 

'*  I  understand,"  she  said,  quickly,  with  tears  coming  into  her 
soft  blue  eyes ;  '*  they  spoke  of  my  fether,  and  consider  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  your  wife." 

''Well,  darling,  they  have  some  sort  of  absurd  prejudice,  you 
imderstand,  about " 

Here  a  hand  was  laid  upon  Mary's  Moulder,  and  as  we  both 
simultaneously  turned,  there  stood  before  us  my  Aunt  Augusta, 
with  hOT  grey  eyes  inflamed  with  passion. 

"You  impostor! "  she  cried,  vehemently  addressing  my  little 
pet,  ''you  vile  impostor,  thus  to  seek  to  gain  an  entrance  into  a 
re^ctaWe  fetmily !  And  would  you  bring  your  billiards,  aad  your 
low  drunken  associates  to  us  ?  Having  entrapped  this  pow  boy, 
would  you  seek  to  rifle  us  of  our  honestly  earned  mcmey  ?  You 
sent  him  in,  did  you,  to  see  what  chaaace  of  spoil  tibere  was  1  Oh, 
you  minx !  " 

What  could  I  do  ?  She  was  a  woman.  Opportunely  a  cab  was 
passing  at  the  moment,  and  I  hailed  the  driver.  He  brought  his 
vehicle  to  us,  and  I  told  Mary  to  get  in.  But  my  aunt  was  not 
yet  done  with  her  harangtie,  and  in  her  excitement  die  caught  Mary 
by  the  shoulders.  As  a  last  resource  I  smiled  e^nificantly  to  the 
cabman,  and  he,  being  a  person  of  penetration,  at  once  understood 
the  hint. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  with  a  surreptitious  wink,  "  a  little  toudied, 
poor  thing !  "  I  nodded-  He  stepped  forward,  and  delibecately 
diseaogaged  my  aunt's  hands  from  Mary's  shoulder. 

"Now  go  home,  my  pretty  little  dear,"  he  said  to  the  eideriy 
lady,  in  a  tone  of  genuine   compassion,  "  and  your  mamma  will 
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So  fur  I  had  not  been  very  sucoessfol,  but  at  all  events  I  had 
accomplished  the  task  of  announcing  ^^diat  was  to  happen. 

With  my  Aiuit  Caroline  I  expected  to  get  on  more  satisfactorily. 
Miss  Caroline  Potts  was  a  literary  lady.  Jn  her  youth  she  had 
contributed  to  some  cheap  periodical,  aod  had  never  been  paid 
therefore ;  yet  the  chief  pleasure  of  h^  life  was  to  boast  of  these 
juvenile  literary  endeavours,  and  she  generally  mangled  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  by  a  tirade  against  publishers. 

Mary  would  not,  of  course,  accompany  me  on  this  expedition ; 
so  I  went  alone.  One  day  only  had  elapsed,  and  I  fancied  I  should 
have  to  break  the  news  to  Aunt  Caroline,  as  I  had  done  to  my 
other  aunts.  But  Miss  Caroline  Potts,  as  I  discovered  to  my 
horror,  had  that  morning  received  a  visit  from  her  sisters !  She 
welcomed  me  with  an  exeees  of  courtesy,  and  blandly  inquired  after 
my  health.     I  replied  that  I  was  well. 

"  You  will  require  all  your  health,  my  poor  boy,**  she  said. 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  reason. 

**  Late  hours.*' 

I  confessed  to  her  tl\at  I  was  as  yet  in  darkness. 

* '  Private  tables.     A  good  idea. ' ' 

I  was  more  bewildered  than  ever,  and  sought  in  vain  for  an 
explanation  in  tiiat  cold,  grey  face,  which  was  ev^i  colder  and 
greyer  than  her  sisters.' 

"  Not  very  reputable,  you  know,  but  still  a  good  idea.  Save 
lots  of  money,  and  retire  to  cultivate  respectability.  Very  late 
hours,  though.     Will  you  apply  for  a  beer-licenseV* 

"Aunt  Caroline,*'  I  said,  "I  now  see  what  you  mean.  I 
perceive  my  Aunts  Augusta  and  Jemima  have  been  here,  and  have 
poisoned  your  mind  with  their  foolish  prejudices.  Now  let  me  tell 
you ** 

"  Pray  be  calm,**  said  Aunt  Caroline,  with  a  queenly  sweep  of 
her  arm  ;  "you  are  misled,  and  one  cannot  expect  you  to  under- 
stand clearly.  You  are  bound ;  and  until  you're  loosed,  one  can't 
expect  a  lucid  explanation.     Ah  !** 

Aunt  Caroline  smiled ;  and  though  I  recognised  the  flavour  of 
an  old  burlesque  pun,  I  was  too  much  annoyed  to  heed  the  petty 
plagiarism. 

"I  came  here  simply  to  tell  you  of  my  approaching  marriage. 
As  I  perceive  you  already  know  of  it,  my  duty  is  done ;  and  I 
daresay  the  sooner  I  go  the  better.*' 

"  You  are  out  of  temper  through  my  observations.  That  is 
foolish.  My  sister  Augusta  is  passionate:  my  sister  Jemima 
bilious ;  I  am  reflective.  Being  reflective,  I  observed  the  wisdom 
of  your  choice.     In  opening  a  private  billiard-saloon 

"  Aunt  Caroline,  if  you  please,  I  shall  not  stay  to  be  insulted- 
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"  Oh  !  insulted  !  I  should  have  fancied  that  when  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  marry  Mary  Whitebell,  you  also  resolved  never  to 
be  insulted.  Those  people  only  should  place  themselves  in 
equivocal  positions  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  an  insult." 

"I  see  it  is  useless  for  me  to  argue  with  you,  Aunt  Caroline. 
I  have  placed  myself  in  no  equivocal  position.  In  resolving  to 
marry  a  good  and  honest  girl " 

The  look  and  smile  of  incredulity  upon  my  aunt's  face  at  this 
moment  were  too  much  for  me.  Without  a  word  I  rose,  took  my 
hat,  and  walked  out,  still  pursued  by  the  phantom  of  that  cold, 
sceptical  smile.  I  hurried  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  Mary's  house, 
and  told  her  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  again  to  enter  the 
house  of  any  one  of  these,  my  sole  surviving  relatives. 

That  done,  I  felt  happy.  What  were  the  occasional  twittings 
of  my  male  companions  ?  the  sulkiness  of  my  landlady  when  I  told 
her  I  was  about  to  leave  ? — what  were  all  the  petty  troubles  and 
annoyances  of  taking  and  furnishing  a  house  to  me  ?  Nothing  I 
I  laughed,  and  blew  them  away  as  feathers  in  the  wind.  The 
grim  countenances  of  these  she-grifiins  no  more  haunted  my  dreams. 
The  spectral  '*  Chow-Tsun,"  riding  over  me  with  all  its  weight  of 
moist  cotton,  no  longer  made  the  night  hideous.  In  place  of 
apprehension  by  day,  and  terror  while  asleep,  I  had  now  visions  of 
sunny  July  afternoons  in  Surrey :  a  pretty  house,  a  pretty  garden, 
and,  prettiest  of  all,  a  pretty  wife,  who,  as  I  write,  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  manufacturing  certain  incomprehensible  little  garments 
of  snow-white  cotton  and  lace. 
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A    LIFE'S   MYSTERY 

BY    CLINTON    HOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THREE    MONTHS    AFTER. 


If  absence  magnifies  the  graces  of  darling  Kitty  or  Matilda,  blotting 
out  all  remembrance  of  her  defects,  its  ofiice  is  full  as  kindly  when 
grief,  not  love,  is  mistress  of  the  heart ;  indeed,  in  the  first  case,  if 
absence  is  prolonged,  it  is  apt  to  become  traitorous,  and,  firomfiiiend, 
turn  destroyer ;  whereas  the  longer  a  person  can  be  severed  fi:om 
the  scene  of  their  unhappiness  the  more  likely  the  cure.  Lilias, 
roaming  in  strange  lands,  surrounded  by  objects  calculated,  from 
their  novelty,  to  awaken  the  most  dormant  interest,  was  a  very 
different  being  firom  the  stony-looking  bride  the  reader  took  a 
farewell  of  in  the  last  chapter.  In  early  girlhood,  when  her  heart 
and  face  were  alike  fi:'ee  firom  gloom,  she  imagined  the  delight  of 
travelling  to  surpass  every  other ;  and  now,  despite  the  haimting 
demon,  memory,  she  speedily  began  to  recover  her  lost  animation. 
Nothing  was  required  of  her  but  to  be  pleased — ^a  task  of  not  insur- 
mountable  difiiculty,  it  may  be  thought,  for  one  blessed  with  such 
numberless  advantages  ;  so  after  the  first  struggle  with  her  fears, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  fate  could  not  havo 
intended  her  to  be  irretrievably  wretched,  and  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  combat  regrets  which  militated  against  her  allegiance  to  her 
husband. 

Not  the  honeymoon  only,  but  two  moons  more  had  risen  and 
waned,  before  the  Marquis  and  his  wife  returned  firom  their 
continental  tour. 

My  lord's  favourite  residence  was  situated  not  many  miles  firom 
th«  Cathedral  town  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  Abbey,  hallowed  by 
18  cc 
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associations  of  his  youth,  he  preferred  taking  Lilias  rather  than  to  the 
gloomy  old  castle  in  Scotland,  or  the  palace-like  town  residence  ;  but 
before  going  home — ^how  strange  it  sounded  to  Lilias  to  say  home  ^ 
of  any  other  place  than  dear  Sedgley ! — ^they  were  to  pay  a  visit  at* 
the  Hall.  For  this  purpose  they  hired  a  yacht,  which  bore  them 
into  the  tiny  creek  that  watered  the  meadows  stretching  eastward 
from  the  mansion. 

That  Sir  Shenton  was  more  than  delighted — enraptured — to  see 
his  daughter  again,  looking  so  well,  too,  is  what  was  to  be  expected ; 
and  when  he  perceived  how  considerate  were  Lord  Welgrave's 
actions,  that  all  his  thoughts  seemed  for  Lilias's  happiness,  and 
that  she,  if  not  strictly  tender  in  her  manner  towards  him,  proved 
herself  grateful  for  his  loving  solicitude,  and  wishful  of  retaining  his 
esteem, — ^when,  I  say.  Sir  Shenton  saw  what  led  him  to  believe 
Lilias  a  very  happy  wife,  his  commiseration  for  Owen  Arnold 
dwindled  into  comparative  nothingness. 

If  the  Marquis  of  Welgrave  had,,  throughout  his  life,  suffered 
little,  the  baronet  and  hjs  daughter  had  had  lately  few  glimmerings 
of  pure  unalloyed  sunshine ;  but  as  to  all  nights  comes  a  morning, 
to  all  seasons  of  trial  a  beneficent  power  sends  relief;  and  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  select,  in  this  world  of  gloom,  a  trio  more  thoroughly 
oontent  than  the  one  gathered  beneath  the  Hall  roof.  The  proposed 
visit  of  a  few  days  was  extended  beyond  a  fortnight,  each  day 
bringing,  if  that  were  possible,  an  increase  of  felicity,  and  the  only 
cloud  that  darkened  the  simi  of  their  joy  was  at  separating.  Lilias 
sadly  wanted  her  father  to  accompany  them,  and  live  with  them 
always ;  but  he  reminded  h^  that  however  gladly  her  husband  might 
enter  into  the  arrangement  in  the  beginning,  such  partaffl^ehips 
generally  produce  unpleasant  results. 

*  *  To  say  so,  papa,  is  giving  ounselves  shockingly  bad  characters,  ^ 
replied  Lilias,  with  a  snule,  that  tried  vainly  to  be  cheerful.  '  *  Why 
should  English  parents  and  children-in-law  disagree  more  than  tho0& 
of  other  countries  1  I  can't  bring  myself  to  imagine  that  the 
smallest  offence  could  be  given  oy  taken  by  you  and — Henry/' 
Hie  name  was  so  unfeimiliar  to  her  lips,  she  hesitated  in  utt^i^ag 
it,  as  if  it  were  an  unconscionable  liberty  to  call  her  husbaiid  by 
his  Christian  name. 

''  I  don't  suppose,  my  love,  that  we  should  ever  resort  to  hanh 
WOTds,"  said  Sir  Shenton,  laughing — '*  in  truth,  Igetto  reganlhiia 
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she  loved."  There  was  no  urging  anything  after  this,  and  when 
liOTd  Welgrave  broached  the  subject,  Lilias  sat  by  quietly,  aad 
only  gave  a  half-sigh  as  a  kindly  refusal  was  returned.  t 

The  Hall  left  behind,  Lady  Welgrave  turned  her  attenticHft'to 
the  end  of  ihe  journey,  asking  a  hundred  questions  of  her  husband 
concerning  the  Abbey,  the  country,  and  people  about  it,  whidi 
were  answered  with  ready  satisfaction,  and  occupied  the  time  uaiil 
the  walls  of  the  park  came  in  view. 

A  broad  path  (a  little  too  straight  and  well  kept,  perhaps,  for 
picturesqueness,)  hedged  by  evergreens,  and  sheltered  by  stately 
chestnuts,  conducted  to  the  Abbey^  a  rather  modern  structure, 
around  which,  however,  the  ivy  had  thickly  twined,  imparting  to 
its  late-dated  architecture  a  respectable  look  of  antiquity. 

**  Welcome,  dearest !  Welcome,  darling  wife,  to  your  home !" 
murmured  the  Marquis,  as  he  led  Lilias  into  the  hall,  high  on  tiie 
walls  of  which  were  hung  ancestral  portraits,  while  below  tfaem 
were  ranged  the  living  ones  of  the  servants,  collected  to  receive 
iheir  new  mistress. 

At  their  head,  radiant  with  smiles,  stood  Lady  Christabel ;  her 
snow- white  hair,  drawn  off  her  still  smooth  brow,  was  covered  by 
laee  worthy  a  feury's  wear,  and  her  grey  satin  robe  was  as  fftultieBS 
in  fit  as  the  dresses  which  had  adorned  her  stately  figure  in  ite 
girlish  grace.  She  came  forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  meet  ibe 
young  couple,  kissing  them  upon  both  che^s,  but  with  lips  sfloat 
from  emotion.  She  had  been  pre-determined  to  like  lilias  iitm 
Lord  Welgrave's  written  description ;  and,  though  at  the  weddiag 
she  had  small  opportunity  of  observing  anything  of  the  bridlB's 
character,  her  incomparable  loveliness  was  sufficient  to  complole 
the  conquest  begun  by  her  nephew's  eulogiums. 

Before  commencing  the  work  of  inspection,  Lilias,  being  shown 
to  a  suite  of  apartments  designed  for  her  use,  summoned  her  maid's 
attendance. 

'^  I  am  as  tired  of  travelling,  Emma,"  she  said,  *'asr  you 
appear  to  be,  and  quite  revel  in  ihQ  expectation  of  a  quiet  oountry 
life*' 

*'  Heaven  grant,  my  lady,"  returned  the  girl,  accustcm^  by 
tiiis  time  to  the  use  of  the  strange  appellation,  ''that  in  jomt 
adopted  home  you  may  have  such  happiness  as  will  reoompmss^tat 
past  suffering !" 

"  Amen  1"  answered  Lilias,  gaily»  for  she  was  too  mud*  batii 
upon  cultivating  dheerfulness  to  iai  har  thoughts  reit  vtfdtt:  iJie 
tbeme  of  old  troubles.  "But  now  dress  me,  and  quickly,  iot  I 
want  to  look  over  my  nawly-acquirod  possessiofliis.  Nor  let  yaiar 
taste  prove  £Milty :  make  me  loc^Hiy  best  to^iiqr-'* 

~  I  iw»  »he  aMmming  hsr  <oikt^  fiat  Ahcawfag  a 
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pink  dress,  because,  she  said,  it  made  her  appear  florid,  and  then  a 
choice  brocade,  on  account  of  its  being  a  shade  too  sombre  ;  but 
finally  she  was  attired  to  her  satisfjGtction  in  a  green  silk,  of  the 
delicate  hue  of  spring's  first  leaves.  In  the  bosom  of  her  dress  die 
placed  a  blush  rose,  the  fellow  to  which  relieved  the  jetty  blackness 
of  her  hair,  and  with  a  complacent  smile  tripped  downstairs  to  seek 
h&t  husband.  That  she  did  not  love  him,  the  reader  is  aware,  why, 
therefore,  it  may  be  asked,  did  she  strive  to  ensnare  his  heart  still 
more  ?  This  is  one  of  those  questions  not  readily  solved  ;  it  noay 
be  affirmed  that  gratitude  induced  her  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  give  him  pleasure,  or  that  her  desire  to  charm  him  arose 
from  vanity;  it  is  probable  both  these  feelings  actuated  her. 
She  had  not  striven  without  effect,  for  Lord  Welgrave  complimented 
her  upon  her  appearance  ;  and  after  dinner,  with  Lady  Christabel, 
oonducted  her  over  the  near  portions  of  the  estate  claiming  especial 
notice.  The  large  fish-pond,  hidden  far  away  beneath  the  dudow 
of  wide-spreading  oaks,  the  tasteful  parterres,  the  sparkling  foun- 
tains  that  threw  their  spray  high  in  the  air,  catching,  ere  it  fell,  the 
bright  sunbeams,  which  converted  each  jet  into  a  miniature 
rainbow;  the  conservatory,  too,  stored  with  choicest  flowers, 
came  in  for  a  share  of  attention  and  praise.  Then  the  spacious 
drawing-rooms,  grand  dining-room,  and  study. inviting  library,  w^e 
visited  and  admired  by  their  new  mistress ;  and  lastly,  Lilias  accom- 
panied her  husband — ^Lady  Christabel  laughingly  declining  the 
venture — to  the  balcony  that  overhung  the  house,  from  whence  was 
gained  a  clear  view  for  miles.  Immediately  below  them  stretched 
the  garden,  luxuriant  with  flowers  and  redolent  with  perfumes, 
while  extended  to  an  immeasurable^  distance  fields  of  com  and 
barley,  that  waved  in  graceful  undulations  in  the  faint  murmuring 
of  the  summer's  breeze.  Oentle  riDs,  that  babbled  sweetly  as 
they  glided  between  their  grassy  banks,  gave,  by  their  glistening 
brightness,  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  deepening  colour  of  the  heavy- 
eaied  wheat,  the  emerald  of  the  meadows,  and  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  great  firs,  dotted  here  and  there. 

The  sun,  which  had  been  very  glorious  all  day,  and  now  about 
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oontentedly  near  him,  her  hand  placed  caressingly  upon  his  dK)uld6ry 

and  her  slight  waist  encircled  by  his  arm. 

"  Were  anyone  to  foil  firom  here,"  he  remarked,  •*  nothing  conid 

save  him  firom  instant  destruction.     There  is  not  even  a  sbrub  to 

catch  at,  or  break  the  fiedl,  which  would  be  a  distance  of  sixty  feet.*' 
'*  Really,  the  distance  does  not  seem  so  great." 
She  was  not  thinking  of  what  she  said ;  her  mind,  as  it  would 

most  inexplicably  at  times,  had  in  an  instant  become  possessed  by 

scenes  far  away,  by  distant  imiages,  that  stood  between  her  and  the 

near  one  of  her  husband. 

**  You  must  promise  me,  love,  never  to  come  here  alone,"  said 

he,  as  they  descended  the  narrow  stone  steps  leading  from  the 

balcony  to   the  garden.     '*  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  the 

remotest  danger  for  you."  . 

She  x>romised,  still  with  her  attention  abstracted  from  him  and 

his  words,  and  immersed  in  deep  remembrance.  Willingly  would 
she  have  laid  for  ever  those  ghostly  phantoms  of  the  brain,  bravdy 
she  struggled  against  the  gloominess  that  retrospection  brought ; 
but  sometimes,  by  a  mysterious  aflSnity  of  thought,  would  by-gone 
scenes  be  renewed  with  a  vividness  and  pertinacity  that  defied 
reptilse.  Then,  giving  up  the  unequal  contest,  the  heart  that  had 
been  buoyant  with  hope  would  sink  into  despair,  and  the  smiling 
^es  and  lips  assume  an  expression  of  passive  anguish.  To  account 
for  these  apparently  unaccountable  fits  of  depression,  when  on 
their  tour,  a  hundred  innocent  circumstances  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service.  The  cold,  the  heat,  undue  excitement,  or  want  of  rest, 
were  taxed  with  her  melancholy  ;  but  no  such  excuse  could  fully 
satisfy  one  so  tenderly  watchful  as  her  husband ;  and  from  the 
terrible  idea  that  her  health  was  gradually  decaying,  as  he  had 
lieard  of  her  mother's  doing,  he  began  to  link  her  moods  of 
despondency  with  the  disclosure  made  by  his  friend  Herbert 
B^andal.  Not  that  he  could  be  said  to  connect  aught  of  guUt  with 
tie  concealment ;  for,  by  an  untraceable  process  of  reasoning,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  the  secret  belongeid 
to  Sir  Shenton,  and  that  it  was  solely  the  responsibility  of  its 
keeping  which  affected  Lilias. 

No  guests  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  Marquis  and  bis  young 

wife,    ^a\\rx  «<rvy%*t4-  *\\tk  AiK<^    ftkTwr    A*%-rro    r*\\\ai\xr  ir\  txroTulo-rincr  n.W\-iit.  the 
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onUrs  to  issue,  so  much  to  think  of  and  criticise ;  but  with  the 
ever-placid  Lady  Christabel  to  ^aro  'her  task  Lilias  found  it 
agfeeable.  She  had  been  too  much  in  society  to  look  upon  this  ball 
as  a  great  event,  and  did  not  so  much  as  inquire  of  Lady  Christabel 
(who  had  given  out  the  cards  of  invitation)  the  names  of  the 
guests ;  still  she  was  jujst  enough  excited  to  be  pleased  at  tlie  pros- 
pediof  making  a  wideac  knowledge  of  her  future  neighbours. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  first  few  visitors,  who  came  at  long 
intenrals,  they  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  soon  tiie  elegant 
drawing-rooms  were  flooded  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  county. 

Stately  dowagers  and  lovely  maidens,  grey-beaided  sires  and 
SBioo<^.£EU)ed  striplings,  congregated  in  happy  intercourse. 

The  youthful  Marchioness  won  golden  opinions  from  all :  some 
she  charmed  by  her  wit,  others  by  a  prettily- turned  compliment ; 
with  noany  a  smile  was  sufficient  to  intoxicate,  and  the  few  whom 
repartee,  beauty,  nor  the  incense  of  adulation  could  subdue,  were 
conquered  by  perceiving  how  doubly  kind  she  was  to  those  whom 
diffidence,  lack  of  talent,  or  good  looks,  obscured. 

The  self-complacent  young  lady  was  allowed  to  pass  with  a 
pdite  phrase,  while  to  the  less  fair  or  to  the  delicate  was  addressed  a 
iKw  words  ai  subtle  sympathy,  that  was  generally  successful  in 
imparting  pleasure. 

There  are  some  people  who  cannot  be  brought  out  in  company, 
amA  axe  never  to  be  seen  to  advantage  except  in  a  tite-a-tite  con- 
versation, but  Lilias,  though  pre-eminently  fitted  to  adorn  society, 
stMom  took  a  real  zest  in  its  amusements.  Before  all  the  guests 
had  arrived,  her  husband  could  discern  the  weariness  in  her  air, 
iiiipercq[>tible  to  indifferent  eyes,  and  going  up  to  where  she  stood, 
ai  diat  mcKtnent  solitary,  he  asked  if  she  were  not  pleased. 

•  "  Yes,'*  she  replied,  languidly  fanning  herself,  **  ihey  are  veiy 
nice  people,  but —  '* 

8he  had  not  time  to  finish  her  objection,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  for  just  then  two  ladies  approached,  the  announcmnent  of 
vAoee  names  die  had  not  heard.  The  one  was  tall,  dark,  and 
h«iighty,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  but  bearing  tokens  of 
distinguished  attractions ;  the  other  fair  and  gentle-looking,  and 
iMft  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

*  Lord  Welgrave  advanced  to  meet  them  with  a  cordial  smile, 
and,  having  shaken  hands  with  both,  introduced  than  to  his  wife  as 
Mis.  Norman  Lyttleton  and  Miss  Lyttleton.      '  ^ 

Lilias  tum^  deadly  psde,  shrinking  back  a  little.  A  feint 
cry  broke  unbidden  from  her  trembling  lips,  and  her  hands  in- 
voluntarily  clenched  themselves  together,  as  if  with  diraaay.  Her 
husband,  perceiving  her  perturbation,  inquired  if  she  were  unwell. 

**No— yes,''  she  articulated,  faintly,  then  struggling  to  main- 
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tain  her  self-posBession,  she  drew  nearer  to  Mrs.  Lyttleton,  whoee 
mild  blue  eyes  were  fixed  wonderingly  and  compassionately  upon 
her  hostess,  and,  after  making  some  inaudible  murmur  of  welcome 
and  apology,  Lilias  moved  away  a  few  paces.  No  words  had  passed 
between  her  and  Miss  Lyttleton,  who  was  intently  gazing  upon 
miasms  countenance,  as  though  desirous  of  penetrating  into  her 
very  heart;  and  having  finished  her  scrutiny,  with  a  glance  of 
withering  scorn  and  hate,  she  crossed  the  room  and  took  a  seat 
beside  her  sister.  Lord  Welgrave  now  drew  nearer  his  wife,  and 
questioned  her  more  particularly  concerning  the  extreme  disquietude 
she  had  evinced  the  moment  the  names  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lyttleton 
were  mentioned. 

**  I  fitncied  your  sensitive  heart  was  woimded  by  their  sudden 
appearance,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  befel  their  near 
relative  two  years  ago,"  commenced  his  lordship  ;  then  adding,  with 
evident  alarm,  '*  or,  darling,  are  you  really  ill  ?  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  ghastly  white  and  terrified  before." 

'*Did  I  indeed  look  ao  strangely?**  returned  Lilias,  with  still 
additional  embairassment  of  manner.  '^  It  was  nothing,  I  assure 
jou;  only  a  momentary  pang;  it  has  quite  left  me  now."  For 
an  instant  she  was  silent,  then  resumed  more  composedly,  and  even 
with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  *'  I  must  have  given  my  guests  a 
strange  opinion  of  me ;  I  will  go  to  them,  and  try  to  make 
amends  for  my  seeming  neglect." 

**  Do,  then,  love,"  was  her  husband's  answer,  **  if  you  are  siure 
that  you  are  perfectly  recovered ;  but  I  must  return  to  Earl  Vere ; 
he  will  think  me  most  uncourteous,  for  I  see  he  has  been  looking 
this  way  some  moments." 

Lord  Welgrave  accordingly  proceeded  to  join  his  firiend,  leaving 
his  wife  to  regain  the  position  she  fancied  she  must  have  lost  with 
lier  new  acquaintances. 

While  crossing  the  room  in  search  of  them,  Lilias  caught  a 
reflection  of  herself  in  one  of  the  noble  mirrors  that  so  profusely, 
adorned  the  walls,  and  was  truly  horrified  to  behold  how  wild  was  her 
aspect.  Her  face  was  perfectly  colourless,  and  her  eyes,  preter- 
uaturally  dilated,  were  like  coals  of  fire  in  her  head. 

''  I  am  a  fool — ^worse  than  a  fool !"  she  murmured  to  herself, 
and  strove  to  smile  away  the  scared  look  of  her  blandied  features  ; 
but  she  could  not:  and  by  very  slow  degrees  did  they  resume 
anything  of  their  ordinary  expression. 

^'  I  cannot  go  to  them  like  this,"  she  thought;  so  hastily 
turned  aside  to  an  alcove,  shaded  by  flowing  curtains,  and  filled 
by  costly  exotics.  As  she  neared  the  recess,  a  murmur  of  an  angry 
voice,  mingled  with  a  gentle  remonstrance,  greeted  her  ears,  and 
before  she  could  move  to  avoid  interrupting  the  speakers,   the 
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murmur  assumed  coherence,  and  rooted  her  to  the  spot  by  its 
import.  The  voice,  which  was  unknown  to  her,  was  sharpened  by 
strong  fee]  ing,  and  the  words  came  in  passionate,  and  quick  succession. 

'*  I  tell  you  it  is  she,"  it  vociferated :  ''  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  by  the  sudden  terror  she  exhibited.  Did  you 
not  observe  her  startled  pallor  1  That  she  knew  us,  I  am  certain ; 
probably  not  by  sight^  but  by  name.  Already  I  hate  her !  Hie 
panting  for  revenge,  that  has  eaten  me  up,  during  these  two 
weary  years,  demands  now  to  be  satisfied." 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  nor  draw  such  hasty  conclusions,"  rejoined 

a  low-toned  voice,  which  LUias  easily  recognised  as  belonging  to 

Mrs.  Lyttleton.  **  You  have  no  shadow  of  proof  as  ground  for  your 

assertion,  and  you  do  a  grievous  wrong  to  judge  so  harshly  of  a 

tranger.     Consider  the  position  of  this  lady :  it  is  impossible ! " 

'^No,  not  impossible,"  contradicted  the  harsh  tones  of  Mrs. 
Ljrttleton's  companion,  excitedly ;  **  improbable  I  might  even  have 
thought  it,  had  I  not  witnessed  such  a  corroboration  of  her  guilt  in 
her  looks.  I  had  no  thought — despite  my  boast  that  I  should  know 
the  murderess  whenever,  or  wherever,  I  met  her — that  this  proud 
beauty  was  the  creature  I  sought ;  but  at  sight  of  her  distress  my 
heart  leapt  with  joy,  for  I  felt  that  my  triumph  was  at  hand.  I 
swear  I  will  drive  her  from  the  lofty  sphere  in  which  she  shines  so 
brightly,  the  seeming  embodiment  of  virtue,  and  make  her  appear  in 
her  true  character.  Her  husband,  who  seems  to  worship  the  ground 
upon  which  she  treads,  shall  cast  her  ignominiously  from  his  roof, 
and  deny  the  mention  of  her  name  before  him.  Oh !  this  dream 
of  vengeance,  so  near  realisation,  renders  me  almost  wild  with 
delight." 

A  sigh  was  the  only  response  to  this,  and  the  speakers  em^ged 
immediately  from  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  to  the  confirmation 
of  Lilias*s  supposition,  that  the  one  was  Hinda  Lyttleton.  Their 
hostess  greeted  them  by  a  smile — somewhat  constrained,  possiWy — 
and  in  the  determination  to  please,  recovered  much  of  her  compo- 
sure,  but  though  to  a  close  observer  her  manner  showed  traces  of 
inward  contest,  the  generality  of  the  guests  thought  how 
exuberantly  gay  she  was.  At  length  all  departed,  and  silence 
and  darkness  took  the  place  of  revelry  and  light. 

The  Marquis  of  Welgrave  slept  soundly  after   the  fatigues  of 
the  ball ;  and  Lilias,  the  brilliantly  lively,  the  envied  and  adored. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A     RELUCTANT    INVITATION. 

Thb  morning  after  the  ball,  Lord  Welgrave  was  seated  in  the 
breakfiASt-rooigy  turning  over  a  heap  of  letters,  and  his  young  wife, 
opposite  to  him  (in  the  tastiest  of  morning  dresses,  and  with  the 
freshest  of  complexions),  was  steadily  working  a  leaf  in  a  group  of 
wool-roses,  the  property  of  Lady  Christabel. 

**My  love,"  said  his  lordship,  abruptly  throwing  aside  his 
papers.  *'  I  propose  asking  Mrs.  Lyttleton  and  her  sister  to  make 
a  short  stay  at  the  Abbey,  if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you.** 

Lilias  started  slightly  at  this  announcement,  and  the  pink  of 
her  cheek  faded  a  little,  but  she  did  not  reply,  or  make  any  excla- 
mation  of  surprise ;  and  presently  her  husband  added, — 

''I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Lyttleton,  and 
cannot  do  other  than  feel  interested  in  his  widow  and  sister ;  they 
came  to  Kent,  I  understand,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  upon  a 
visit  for  a  month  or  so  with  a  friend  of  theirs  near  here ;  but  as  the 
eldest  daughter  of  their  friend — Mrs.  Lewis — is  seriously  ill,  they 
feai'  their  farther  stay  may  be  inconvenient,  and  unless  we 
invite  them,  they  will  return  to  their  home  in  Cambridgeshire 
immediately.*' 

My  lady  had  laid  aside  the  wools  she  had  been  sorting,  and, 
while  her  husband  was  yet  speaking,  crossed  over  to  his  side, 
placing  her  hand  caressingly  upon  his  head. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  not  tikink  me  unkind,"  she  said,  slowly,  and 
with  an  air  of  much  perplexity,  *'  but  Miss  Lyttleton  appears  to  be 
so  unamiable  a  person,  that  it  woidd  be  positively  a  task  to  enter, 
tain  her,  and  I  would  rather  she  should  not  come." 

'*  If  that  be  the  case,  Lilias,  they  certainly  shall  not  visit  here, 
even  for  an  hour ;  though  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  con- 
ceived a  distaste  to  either.  They  are  so  peculiarly  situated,  and  I 
may  say  almost  friendless ;  their  voluntary  seclusion  from  the  world 
giving  them  no  opportunity  of  forming  new  acquaintances." 

Lord  Welgrave  spoke  in  accents  of  sadness,  rounding  his  last 
sentence  with  a  sigh ;  and  LUias,  perceiving  how  greatly  he  was 
bent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  hospitable  wishes,  communed 
with  herself — il  it  were  possible  to  exist  amicably  for  the  space  of  a 
week  with  a  woman  of  Hinda's  acrid  and  suspicious  turn  of  mindl 
and  after  inany  mental  arguments,  both  for  and  against,  she 
decided  that  it  might  be  done ;  forthwith  proceeding  to  acquaint 
her  husband  with  Uie  determination  to  sacr^ce  her  own  feelings  to 
tliose  of  his  friends. 

This  declaration  of  self-abnegation  resulted,  as  Lilias  intended 
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it  should  do,  in  causing  Lord  Welgrave  to  avow  that,  as  she 
had  given  her  happiness  into  his  keeping,  nothing  he  could  in 
any  wise  prevent  should  disturb  its  tranquillity ;  and  after  a  slight 
show  of  resistance  on  Lady  Welgrave's  part,  it  was  resolved,  that 
in  order  to  escape  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  requesting  the 
Lyttletons  to  become  their  guests,  they  should  themstlves  leave  the 
Abbey. 

**  It  would  seem,  under  the  circumstances,  a  direct  insult,  were 
we  to  remain  here,  and  not  ask  them  to  spend  a  week  or  so  with 
us,"  said  Lilias ;  "so  that  for  a  short  time,  it  is  requisite  we  should 
absent  ourselves  from  Kent." 

*'  Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?"  her  husband  asked,  somewhat 
ruefully;  for  notwithstMiding  his  extreme  love  for  his  exacting 
wife,  he  could  not  but  think  it  a  hard  thing,  that  he  should  he 
obliged  to  leave  his  beloved  home,  almost  before  he  was  settled  in 
it,  and  solely  on  account  of  a  womanly  prejudice  against  a  perfect 
stranger ;  yet  go  it  seemed  he  must,  so  preparations  were  made 
that  very  day  for  an  early  departm*e  to  Sedgley  ;  the  place  fixed 
upon  by  Lord  Welgrave,  as  the  pleasantest  for  their  sojourn. 

How  provokingly  opposed  to  our  designs,  wiU  circumstances 
frequently  turn  out !  and  at  the  moment  when  everyiiiing  appears 
propitious  to  our  views,  some  unforeseen  obstacle  arises,  ruthlessly 
scattering  our  glowing  anticipations,  and,  with  magic  quickness, 
dissolving  the  "unsubstantial  pageant"  of  our  &ncy.  On  the 
third  day  from  the  ball,  and  the  one  designed  for  the  journey  to 
Sedgley,  Lord  Welgrave  was  taken  unwell  j  not  thoroughly  ill,  but 
80  feverish  and  ailing,  that  his  physiciaa  deemed  it  imprudent  for 
him  to  travel ;  indeed,  strongly  recommending  him  not  to  leave 
his  chamber  for  a  few  days. 

But  the  time  at  first  deemed  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  his 
usual  robustness  and  vigour,  proved  only,  by  its  painfiilness,  to  be 
a  preparation  for  a  period  of  greater  suffering  and  vexation.  He 
was  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  entirely  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  another  tedious  seven  days,  only  able  to  sit  up 
in  his  room  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  His  illnese,  without  being 
dangerous,  had  been  most  weakening  ;  and  now,  as  he  sat  propped 
up  by  pillows,  languidly  sipping  some  nourishing  broth,  or  being 
ied  by  his  attentive  wife  witii  some  tempting  morsel,  he  looked  so 
pale  and  thin,  that  it  was  grievous  to  behold  hun. 

Although  Lady  Welgrave  seldom  left  him,  and  was  ever  assiduous 
for  his  comfort,  to  a  less  partial  eye  than  her  husband's,  it  might 
appear  that  her  attentions  were  more  the  produce  of  a  sense  of 
duty  than  the  offspring  of  love. 

Had  she  loved,  she  would  have  been  harassed  by  a  thousand 
fears  for  his  life,  but  cold  as  was  her  regard  for  him,  she  escaped 
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all  the  agonies  of  doubt,  and  bore  alike  his  iUneas  and  recovery 
with  a  calmness  so  stoical,  that  some  were  cruel  enough  to  term 
it  indifference. 

When  Lord  Welgrave  was  so  much  better  as  to  be  permitted 
to  take  his  meals  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  and,  supported  by  his 
wife,  to  saunter  about  the  grounds,  he  again  broached  the  subject 
of  their  proposed  visit  to  Sussex. 

**  You  know,  dearest,"  he  said,  *'  that  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  here  for  at  least  another  week ;  and  as  the  Lyttletons,  contrary 
to.  my  expectations,  have  remained  in  Kent,  we  cannot  do  other 
than  invite  them ;  what  says  my  dear  wife  V 

*'  That  you  are  right,  as  you  always  are,  and  they  shall  come ; 
it  has  quite  grieved  me  to  think  that  I  may  have  influenced  you 
against  your  friend's  sister,  who,  after  all,  may  be  as  agreeable 
as  upon  first  acquaintance  she  seems  the  reverse." 

Lady  Welgrave  spoke  cheerfcdly,  but  with  an  effort :  like  most 
wom^n  she  could  not,  having  once  conceived  a  prejudice,  forfeit  it 
easily;  and  despite  her  after-assurances,  that  she  was  convinced 
she  had  judged  too  harshly  of  Miss  Lyttleton's  rugged  manner,  she 
was  not  a  whit  the  less  impressed  tiiereby,  nor  more  easy  at  the 
thought  of  being  in  familiar  contact  with  her. 

However  disagreeable  the  task  of  inviting  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Lyttleton  to  her  house,  it  must  be  done;  and  that  too  by  her 
ladyship — ^for  Lord  Welgrave  could  not  himself  leave  the  Abbey, 
and  disliked  the  formality  of  a  written  invitation;  so  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  but  inwardly  perturbed  spirit,  Lilias  pro- 
ceeded to  order  the  carriage,  and  to  go  through  the  business  of  her 
out-door  toilette.  My  lady  was  soon  ready,  even  having  drawn  on 
her  gloves  ;  yet  die  lingered  in  her  dressing-room,  casting  hesitating 
glances  at  her  maid,  as  if  she  wished  to  speak  to  her,  though  she  was 
restrained  by  considerations  of  prudence :  however,  this  indetermi. 
nation  was  soon  overcome. 

"  Emma,"  she  said,  quietly,  "I  intend  inviting  two  ladies 
h^re,  who  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  very  inquisitive  disposition. 
It  is  not  my  will  they  should  come,"  she  parentiietically  remarked, 
with  an  impatient  shrug  of  her  graceful  shoulders ;  "  but  that  does 
not  signify.  I  am  just  now  going  to  call  upon  them,  and  beg  the 
favour  of  their  charming  society — that  is  the  phrase,  I  believe — and 
I  take  this  opportuni^  of  waxning  you  against  them,  the  elder 
lady  particularly  ;  she  will,  doubtless,  ply  you  with  inquiries  ot  the 
most  harmless  nature,  as  a  prelude  to  more  important  ones ;  and  so, 
})erhaps,  may  her  companion,  for  though  apparently  a  nonentity, 
her  quietness  may  be  a  cloak  to  strong  feelings.  I  need  not  say 
more — you  understand  me;  and,  remember,  I  rely  upon  yoiir 
prudence." 
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Emma  Adams,  from  long  and  iptimate  acquaintanoe  with  her 
mistresses  affairs,  was  privileged  to  put  many  questions,  which  in  a 
less  favoured  domestic  would  have  been  impertinent ;  and  now  she 
inquired  the  nature  of  the  questions  her  mistress  supposed  they 
would  be  likely  to  make. 

**OhI  they  will  most  probably  appertain  to  all  subjects,  for 
there  is  no  limit  to  curiosity  when  once  indulged ;  be  careful  on 
every  point,  but  especially  with  regard  to  those  that  relate  to  me. 
Is  it  requisite,  Emma,"  added  Lilias,  impressively  lowering  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "  is  it  requisite  that  I  should  explain  my  fears  ? 
Can  you  not  imagine  the  existence  of  persons  who  have  an  interest 
in  learning  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  of  my  life  1  Is  it 
difficult  to  fancy  why  these  same  persons  should  use  every  means 
to  make  themselves  possessors  of  my  secret  V* 

"Are  then  these  ladies,"  commenced  Emma,  ** related  to — '* 

**  No,  girl,  no,"  cried  Lilias,  with  angry  vehemence ;  '*  I  did  not 
say  so,  only  that  they  may,  through  their  connection  with  others, 
be  led  to  inquire  of  you  too  closely  concerning  my  affairs  ;  for  you 
are  the  only  being  here  who  knows  that  I  was  not  always  under 
the  protection  of  my  father  previous  to  my  marriage." 

Emma,  whose  countenance  was  animated  with  a  strange 
expression  of  exultation,  suffered  none  of  Ihe  secret  joy  she  felt 
at  this  further  proof  of  her  mistress's  confidence  to  betray  itself  in 
her  voice,  which  was  as  coldly  firm  as  ever,  and  the  Marchioness, 
being  too  deeply  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections  to  study  the 
features  of  her  maid,  knew  nothing  of  the  ambitious  fiutterings 
that  filled  her  heart. 

A  long  silence  succeeded  Lilias's  communication;  she  had 
apparently  quite  forgotten  the  carriage  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
now  seemed  to  have  no  room  for  other  thoughts  than  those  of  the 
past. 

More  than  ten  minutes  had  flown,  when  she  awoke  from  her  fit 
of  musing.  '*  I  declare,"  she  exclaimed,  **  I  shall  barely  have  time 
to  return  from  my  visit  before  luncheon,"  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  Marchioness  was  informed  that  the  ladies  were  at  home, 
and  was  forthwith  ushered,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  drawing-room 
occupied  by  the  sisters-in-law. 

Both  Mary  and  Hinda  wore  writing,  and  cast  aside  their  pens, 
as  her  ladyship  was  announced;  each  greeted  her  politely,  but 
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expressing,  at  the  same  time,  with  well-assumed  cordialitj,  the 
pleasure  their  company  would  give  to  herself  and  husband. 

The  ladies  were  surprised  at  her  request,  and  Mrs.  Lyttleton 
would  have  respectfully,  but  decidedly,  declined  accepting  the 
proffered  courtesy,  had  she  not  been  reduced  to  silence  by  a 
significant  look  firomHinda,  who,  after  an  instant's  reflection,  took 
upon  herself  the  office  of  spokeswoman.  In  an  offensively  patro- 
nising  way,  as  if  conferring  rather  than  receiving  a  favour,  she 
informed  Lilias  that  they  would  repair  to  the  Abbey  as  early  as 
they  could  arrange  for  their  departure  with  their  present  hostess 
— ^Mrs.  Lewis. 

The  delicacy  of  Mary  Lyttleton's  mind  was  greatly  wounded  by 
the  imcourteous  display  of  her  sister's  temper,  and  she  strove  to 
soften  the  affiront  put  upon  her  visitor  by  the  warm  expressions  of 
thanks  and  gratification  with  which  she  met  the  plans  Lady 
Welgrave  told  her  she  had  prepared  for  their  entertainment ;  but 
her  pains  were  needless,  for  Lilias  was  too  much  a  prey  to  chagrin 
at  having  her  invitation  accepted,  to  remark  aught  that  passed 
around  her;  and  her  mission  being  fulfilled,  she  quickly  rose 
to  go. 

Mary  extended  her  hand  at  parting ;  but  Hinda  drawing  back, 
only  bowed  coldly  to  Lilias's  graceful  good-bye. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  ill  of  Lady  Welgrave,"  said 
Mary  Lyttleton  to  her  companion,  as  the  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  over  the  gravel  path  announced  the  departure  of  their 
visitors;  **she  appears  so  sincere  in  her  affability,  and  so  truly 
generous  and  noble-minded,  that  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  unjustness  of  your  horrible  surmise." 

Miss  Lyttleton  gave  an  ironical  gesture,  and  her  eyes  emitted  a 
flash  of  disdainful  wrath ;  but  she  feared  for  once  to  overpower  the 
weak-spirited  Mary  by  an  avowal  of  sentiments,  contenting  herself 
with  muttering  at  intervals  words  of  strongest  hate  and  menace, 
against  whom  directed  she  knew  best. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF    SUSPICION. 

In  honour  of  Mrs.  Lyttleton's  and  her  sister's-in-law  arrival,  the 
Marquis  of  Welgrave  joined  the  family  at  dinner  next  day,  though 
being  warned  to  withdraw  after  the  dessert.  The  entertainment  of  the 
sruests  was  left  to  his  wife  and  aunt.  Seldom  did  the  gentle  Lady 
Christabel  suffer  a  dislike  of  anyone  to  enter  her  mind  ;  but  with 
regard  to  Hinda,  she  fully  sympathised  in  the  feelings  of  repugnance 
"  to  by  Lilias,  and  when  c^ed  from  the  drawing-room  far 
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Hie  visit  of  a  friend,  experienced  a  something  nearly  assimilating 
.  to  thankfulness. 

Duriiig  dinner  Hinda  had  shone  as  she  only  knew  how ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Lord  Welgrave  quitted  their  circle,  than  the  catting 
sneer,  the  poisoned  inuendo,  returned  to  her  tongue.  There  must^ 
necessity  be  a  bitterness  in  the  compliments  she  addressed  to  Lilias 
upon  her  matchless  performance  at  ^e  piano,  a  chill  cast  upon  eadi 
light  word  and  heedless  smile. 

Amongst  many  subjects,  painting  was  introduced,  which  led  to 
an  examination  of  the  rare  pictures  contained  in  the  Abbey ;  to  each 
and  all  of  which  Hinda,  inveterate  fault-finder,  had  some  objection  to 
offer.  The  landscapes  of  a  great  modem  artist,  she  allowed,  might 
be  passable,  if  he  were  less  fond  of  dealing  in  sunsets  of  impossible 
gorgeousness ;  another's  genius  was  destroyed  by  a  too  beautiful 
display  of  yellow  in  his  subjects,  which,  she  averred,  made  them 
repetitions  of  autumn  scenes  ;  and  a  third  was  so  gloomy  that  his 
work  might  be  taken  for  a  representation  of  the  Lifemo,  with  the 
undying  flames  momentarily  obscured  by  sulphmx>us  vapours.  If 
the  lights  and  shades  were  altogether  beyond  exception,  there  was 
sure  to  be  an  opening  for  extravagant  censure  in  the  subject, — it 
was  ill-chosen,  or  ill  carried  out :  then,  to  prove  that  she  was  not 
at  enmity  with  the  race  of  artists  merely,  she  began  attacking  the 
sculpture,  and  the  choice  and  priceless  gewgaws  profusely  scattered 
about.  Yet  Miss  Lyttleton's  taste  was  not  uncultivated,  nor 
originally  imperfect;  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  growing 
austerity  of  her  nature  that  the  beautiful  in  art  could  afford  her  no 
gratification.  Amiable  she  had  never  been ;  but  the  awful  death 
of  the  only  being  whom  she  had  profoundly  loved  and  trusted,  had 
done  much  towards  expunging  from  her  breast  all  generous  impulses 
or  lively  sentiments,  and  in  making  her  the  unpitying  judge  of  her 
species,  the  cynical  critic  she  was  become.  Had  Lilias  been  what 
she  was  often  called,  a  veritable  angel,  she  could  not  have  borne 
¥dth  greater  equanimity  her  visitor's  irritating,  almost  insulting^ 
remiurks.  Where  she  could  make  a  concession,  she  promptly  dnl 
it,  and  when  this  was  impossible,  good-humouredly  smiled  her 
disagreement;  for  she  had  no  desire  to  entangle  herself  in  a 
discussion,  and  Mary,  the  timid  and  self-constrained,  would  have 
heard  Canova's  Venus  likened  to  a  plaster  cast  without  breathing 
a  syllable  of  dissent :  all  she  wi^ed  was  liberty  to  admire  m 
silence.  Betuming  to  the  drawing-room,  from  whence  they  had 
started,  Hinda — ^perhaps  tired  of  abusing  what  no  one  was  bold 
enough  to  defend — ^took  a  new  turn,  becoming  all  at  once  confi. 
dential.  She  spoke  of  home,  the  home  whidi  years  ago  had 
sheltered  the  handsome  boy  whose  love  made  it  a  heaven  to  h&t. 
It  was  strange  and  toudun^  to  witness  the  harsh  lines  in  her  boe 
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melt  away,  and  the  oold  suspicious  eyes  soften  as  she  mentioned 
her  brother,  in  a  voice,  oh !  so  diflferent  from  that  in  which  she  had 
been  lately  dealing  out  complainings. 

It  seldom  happens  that,  after  early  youth,  we  retain  enough 
&ith  in  the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  to  venture  a  tale  of 
sorrow  to  those  who  have  no  participation  in  it,  and  firom  Hinda, 
usually  so  reticent,  few  would  expect  a  revelation  of  secret  feeling. 
But  she  seemed  not  to  regard  Lilias  as  a  stranger,  and  having 
entered  upon  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  Norman's  beauty,  talent, 
and  daring,  she  went  on  to  describe,  with  horrible  minuteness,  the 
circumstances  of  his  death.  A  wild,  uncertain  light  grew  into  her 
eyes  as  she  told  her  sad  story,  speaking  with  the  low-toned  earnest- 
ness and  solemnity  with  which  one  invariably  alludes  to  the  dead. 

Before  she  had  half  got  through  the  sickening  details  of  the 
inquest  and  burial,  Mary  Lyttleton  left  the  room,  too  much 
oppressed  to  listen  to  a  repetition  of  what  was  ever  painfully  pre- 
sent  to  her  mind ;  so  Lady  Welgrave  was  her  sole  auditor. 

Not  from  the  beginning  had  she  interposed  the  slightest  obser- 
vation, although  Hinda  paused  for  a  moment  at  times  to  recover 
breath,  or  more  perfectly  recal  the  shadowy  past.  Her  attitude  was 
that  of  intent  earnestness,  and  her  face  fully  expressed  the  deep  in- 
terest with  which  she  caught  up  each  word,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  her  guest.  A  spell  indeed  seemed  upon  her,  whose  control  she  was 
powerless  to  shake  off;  for  without  other  motion  than  the  restless 
locking  and  unlocking  of  her  trembling  fingers,  she  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  scowling  features  of  Miss  LytUeton,  cast  into  broad 
relief  by  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  that  streamed  in  through 
the  window  close  to  which  she  sat. 

So  greatly  gratified  did  Hinda  appear  with  the  wrapt  attention 
Lilias  accorded  her,  tiiat  she  stayed  not  in  her  recital,  even  when 
she  had  got  to  the  return  of  the  mourners,  who,  having  left  their 
burden  beneath  the  cold  earth,  came  back  to  a  house  made  desolate 
by  grief,  but  proceeded  to  speak  of  concerns  more  feimiliar  and 
^acred  to  herself  and  sister ;  of  the  suspicion  she  had  formed,  that 
her  brother  had  not  died  a  natural  deatii. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  alluding  to  a  surmise  so  fearful 
as  this,  concerning  her  deceased  brother,  she  would  exhibit  a 
renewal  of  her  early  grief;  but  it  was  not  so :  her  sorrow  that 
Norman  should  have  been  so  miserable  as  to  terminate  his  career, 
when  it  had  just  begun,  was  overpowered  completely  by  her 
hate  of  the  imknown  woman  she  presumed  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
incurable  despair ;  and,  consequently  (by  her  reasoning)  of  his 
self-inflicted  doom.  Still,  it  seemed,  she  nourished  the  hoiriblft 
thought  of  meeting  with  his  destroyer,  and  revenging  on  her  the 
anguish  ooca»»6d  by  Norman's  death.  o,i.,e.b,Google 
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'^  I  swore  then,"  she  enunciated,  with  a  distinctness  that  m%d9 
Lady  Welgrave's  iesh  creep,  whUe  an  icy  hand  appeared  to  stay 
the  throbbings  of  her  heart,  *  *  that  I  would  find  this  woman ;  nor 
did  I  take  this  vow  in  vain.  I  have  met  with  her  in  the  highest 
society,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  riches  and  the  infatuation 
of  an  adoring  husband  can  procure ;  but  I  will  drag  her  from  this 
proud  eminence,  and  trample  her  beneath  my  feet.  Great  as  may 
be  the  pain  to  me,  I  will  say  to  the  husband  of  this  haughty  aiKi 
sin.stained  woman,  your  wife  has  been  the  murderess  of  my 
brother.  I  can  do  this :  a  proof  I  have,  an  indisputable  proof  of 
her  identity  in " 

Lilias  heard  no  more,  nor  did*  Miss  Lyttleton  complete  her 
sentence ;  for  when  she  saw  that  her  hostess  had  fallen  from  her 
chair  in  a  swoon,  she  moved  to  restore  the  unconscious  form  to  its 
seat.  The  Marchioness  lay,  just  as  she  had  been  placed,  the 
leaden  whiteness  of  her  visage  looking  like  the  pallor  of  dis- 
solution, and  her  eyes,  not  quite  closed,  directed  towards  Miss  Lyt- 
tleton in  a  vacant  stare. 

* '  Pitiful  wretch ! ' '  muttered  Hinda,  pushing  away  with  no  gentle 
force,  the  symmetrically  rounded  arm  that  rested  Ughtly  upon  her 
black  dress.  ** Pitiful,  contemptible  creature!  I  did  not  think 
you  would  have  betrayed  yourself  so  readily.  With  the  aid  of  all 
your  arts,  you  cannot  hide  your  secret  from  me,  play  them  oflF,  as 
you  may,  upon  your  idiot  of  a  husband,  who  deems  you  too  good  for 
earth." 

A  sardonic  laugh  followed  this  speech,  and  then,  with  a  final 
«cowl  of  malignity,  she  left  the  insensible  Lilias  to  recover  as  die 
might.  Unhappily  her  unconsciousness  was  brief,  and  no  sooner 
did  her  lids  unclose  than  she  gave  an  apprehensive  survey  of  the 
room  in  search  of  Hinda,  whose  exultant  speech  yet  rung  in  her 
ears. 

*  *  The  murderess  of  her  brother — ^indisputable  proof  of  identity," 
she  kept  repeating,  as  if  the  oftener  she  uttered  tiie  words  the  less 
meaning  attached  to  them.  Sense  had  not  fully  returned,  and  the 
very  intensity  of  her  horror  prevented  her  fix)m  realising  to  the 
utmost  Hinda's  implied  threat ;  but  when  her  mind  was  at  last 
awakened,  and  the  full  force  of  that  deadly  menace  was  revealed  to 
her,  with  its  attendant  train  of  evil,  she  started  up,  fired  with  a 
transforming  passion.  The  faded  cheeks  glowed  bright  under  the 
exciting  influence,  and  the  dulled  eyes  flashed  out  a  startling 
beam,  as  she  stamped  furiously  upon  the  floor. 

•*  I  dare  her  to  do  it  I  I  dare  her  to  blast  the  reputation  ot 
one  upon  whom  no  taint  ever  rested !  But  she  cannot,  she  wiU  not 
8o  desecrate  the  naemory  of  the  dead ;  and  yet — andyet— what  will  not 
a  woman  do  to  be  revenged  ?"  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  concluding  sentence  was  delivered  in  a  wild,  passionate 
outburst,  and  a  scared  look  of  defeat  passed  over  her  face,  but  only 
for  an  instant  was  this  expression  visible.  The  next  moment  a 
smile  of  serenity  played  upon  her  lips.  She  cast  back  her  head 
with  defiant  gesture,  her  set  brows  betokening  a  purpose  fixed  and 
deadly,  as,  between  her  set  teeth,  she  muttered  derisively — 
**You  shall  never  do  this.  Were  it  in  your  power,  whidi  I 
do  not  believe,  either  you  shall  not  live  to  triumph,  or  your 
victim  shall  be  snatched  firom  you  in  the  hour  when  the  attain- 
ment of  your  wishes  seems  most  secure." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SECEET   TEER0R8. 

The  following  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  and 
Lilias  was  wholly  confined  to  the  house,  partly  through  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  weather,  and  partly  from  a  disinclination  to 
move  firom  her  place  by  the  library  fire.  She  said  she  had  caught 
cold  the  previous  evening,  in  rambling  out  of  doors  after  dark  ;  and 
if  the  sickly  hues  of  her  face,  and  the  dimness  of  her  eyes — ^around 
which  dusky  circles  might  be  seen — ^were  any  symptoms  of  that 
common,  but  troublesome  malady,  her  suspicions  of  being  its 
victim  were  not  without  reason.  Never  in  the  course  of  her  life 
had  she  appeared  more  thoroughly  averse  to  society,  or  more  unable 
to  bear  any  exertion,  either  mental  or  bodily ;  but,  despite  this, 
^e  made  a  great  effort  to  join  in,  and  promote  the  amusement  of 
her  guests ;  for  Mrs.  Lyttleton  she  had  brought  a  large  portfolio  of 
engravings,  many  of  Hogarth's,  and  of  other  celebrated  painters, 
which  Mary,  with  a  most  enviable  sense  of  enjoyment,  was  engaged 
in  admiring. 

Lilias  would  have  carried  her  politeness  so  far  as  to  inquire 
what  employment  she  should  procure  for  Hinda,  had  not  that  lady 
been  already  engaged  in  taking  down,  first  one  book  and  then 
another  firom  the  shelves,  only  retaining  possession  of  them  long 
enough  to  enable  her  to  scn^tinise  each  fly-leaf  in  search  of  an 
inscription.  She  found  a  few,  but  always  those  of  Lord  Welgrave, 
till,  coming  to  a  lower  shelf,  which  had  before  escaped  her  ob- 
servation, she  was  gratified  in  finding  a  more  miscellaneous  col. 
lection  of  bookff,  one  or  two  with  '*  Miss  Bellamy  *'  written  in  them 
by  the  hand  of  Miss  Majendie,  who  never  failed,  when  putting 
the  name  of  a  pupil  into  a  volume  of  whatever  kind,  to  add  the 
very  desirable  information  of  the  school  address. 

Miss  Lyttleton  re-read  the  address  of  the  Misses  Majendie  two 
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or  three  times,  then  diligently  continued  her  search,  with  a  settled 
look  of  cruel  pleasure  about  the  comers  of  her  ccwnpressed  lips, 
and  a  gleam  of  satis&ction  in  her  eyes.  Some  of  Uie  volumes 
were  miurked  by  Lilias,  with  her  name  in  full, — **  lalias  Gertrude 
B^lamy," — ^and  these,  more  than  any  others,  riveted  the  attention 
of  Miss  Lyttleton.  She  examined  most  carefully  every  turn  of 
that  fine,  clear  writing,  and  still  with  increased  satisfaction.  Lady 
Welgrave  watched  Hinda's  strange  occupation,  anxiously  for  a 
time,  but  by-and-bye  her  sensitive  nerves  became  accustomed  to 
the  monotonous  sound  of  taking  down  and  putting  up  the 
books. 

Neither  of  her  guests  had  spoken  since  breakfast  more  than  a 
dozen  words,  so  she  might  be  readily  excused  for  seating  herself  at 
a  desk,  with  the  intention  of  employing  her  time  by  writing.  But 
to  whom  should  she  send  ?  To  her  father,  now  her  spirits  were  so 
depressed,  and  her  heart  so  full  of  care  ?  Could  she  burden  him  with 
a  letter,  which,  composed  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  must  bear 
the  impress  of  an  enduring  sadness  ?  No,  no  !  she  must  not  write 
to  him.  Should  she,  then,  to  her  friend,  Ada  Hartop,  who  was 
now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  most  bewilderingly  rapturous 
season,  courtship  ?  Could  she  be  so  imfeeling  as  to  damp  the  glory 
of  the  young  girl's  blissful  vision  by  fears  for  her  friend's  sanity? 
•^for  Lilias  felt  that  if  she  wrote  to  Ada  just  then,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  touching  upon  subjects  that  would  lead  her  unsuspicious 
mind  to  no  other  inference  than  that  she  was  mad.  To  whom, 
then,  could  she  write  to  fill  up  this  dreary  morning?  To  her 
gentle  cousin,  the  deceived,  heart-broken  Maude  ? 

•^No,  poor  girl,"  she  thought,  *'you  have  enough  to  bear, 
without  being. harassed  with  fears  for  me/'  Then  she  remembered 
that  had  she  the  will  to  write  to  Maude,  she  was  unacquainted 
with  her  direction,  since  no  answer  had  yet  arrived  to  Lilias's 
announcement  of  her  marriage ;  so  it  was  highly  probable  that 
Mrs.  Ashton  and  her  daughter  had  departed  for  Italy,  or  were  on 
their  way  to  England,  or — Lilias  trembled  with  apprehension  at 
the  bare  idea— possibly  Maude  was  dead,  and  her  mother  too  much 
stricken  by  grief  to  inform  her  of  it.  As  this  thought  rushed  upon 
Lady  Welgrave,  she  experienced  a  strength  of  sorrow  and  r^ret, 
beyond  what  she  imagined  herself  capable  of  feeling  except  for  those 
troubles  intimately  connected  with  her  own  life.  She  had  of  late 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  only  of  her  immediate  con* 
cems  that  the  deep,  and  seemingly  inexhaustible,  well  of  sympathy 
in  her  heart  had  been  nearly  dried  up.  It  would  have  been  singular 
if  she  could,  having  once  so  completely  concentrated  all  her  energies 
in  the  task  of  concealment,  easily  withdraw  her  thoughts  fix)m  1h^ 
ccmtemplation  of  this  great  object;  or,  whan  she^nucceeded  in 
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afOTuing  her  interest  for  aught  unconnected  with  her  secret,  keq) 
it  long  fixed. 

Very  quickly  did  she  forget  the  pang  the  supposition  of  Mfrade 
Ashton's  death  had  excited,  and  return  to  the  reigning  idea  of, 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  this  weary  day  come  quicker  to  a  c|oMt 
She  had  heard  and  read  of  persons  who,  when  oppressed  with  a 
sorrow  they  dared  not  reveal,  accustom  themselves  to  commit  t^beir 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  by  a  daily  relation  of  their  most  s^cat 
hopes  and  fears,  lessen  the  sum  of  their  anxieties ;  but  this^  fike 
foresaw,  might  end  in  giving  to  her  accuser  a  fatal  instiiwifliil 
against  her,  so  she  dared  not  avail  herself  even  of  so  poor  a  sokfis. 
Heaving  a  despairing  sigh,  she  cast  aside  her  pen,  without  having 
written  one  word,  and  left  the  library,  murmuring  an  inaudiUe 
excuse  for  her  retiring. 

Lord  Welgrave  had  been  again  consigned  to  his  chamber,  by 
the  imperative  command  of  his  medical  attendant,  who  declared 
that  if  he  persisted  in  sitting  up  as  late  as  upon  the  previous 
evening,  he  woidd  most  likely  suffer  a  relapse.  Tliis,  of  course,  he 
was  anxious  to  avoid ;  though  not  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  did  he 
consent  to  be  imprisoned  in  his  bed-room,  while  feeling  himsdl 
quite  well  enough  to  join  the  ladies.  Upon  leaving  her  viaitcniy 
Idlias  proceeded  to  her  husband's  apartment,  glad  to  exchange  the 
miseries  of  reflection  for  a  little  conversation. 

He  hailed  her  approach  with  a  tender  smile,  as  he  ever  did,  9ay^ 
ing,  while  he  gazed  into  h^  glorious  eyes,  and  smoothed  her  glossy 
hair — 

"  My  Lilias,  who  could  do  other  than  love  you  ?  It  may  be 
profanity  to  call  you  perfect,  but  to  me  you  are  so." 

She  smiled,  not  in  plajrfiilness,  nor  pleasure,  but  with  a  sadness 
that  was^almost  bitter ;  and  not  perceiving  it,  he  added,  with  a^omi- 
seriousness  of  manner,  **  Do  you  really  think,  dearest,  you  ha?e 
an  enemy  in  the  whole  world  V* 

lilias's  parted  lips  gave  forth  a  laugh,  as  reckless  and 
unjoyfiil  as  her  smile  had  been,  answering  carelessly,  ^*  I  hope  not." 
Yet  while  she  said  the  words,  a  vivid  picture  of  Hinda  appeared 
before  h^,  with  vindictive  hate  and  fiend-like  triumph  stamped 
upon  her  featiures.  It  was  the  look  she  had  seen  before  she 
&inted  on  the  previous  evening,  and  she  almost  swooned  anew  ay  * 
the  blighting  spectacle  rose  to  her  mind's  view. 

"Miss  Lyttleton  is  very  little  like  her  brother,'*  observ^  the 
Marquis,  after  a  short  silence.  ''  He  was  much  handsome  than  she 
can  ever  have  been,  and  in  disposition  he  was  the  gayest  and  the 
most  dauntless.  At  Oxford — ^it  was  there  I  first  met  him — ^he  hai 
countless  admirers.  I  may  say  that,  with  his  contemporaries,  a 
belirfin  his  unattainable  superiority  formed  an  artidf^of  |ut£»  and 
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ireaUy  he  excelled  in  everything  he  attempted.  No  one,"  ran  on 
Lord  Welgrave,  pursuing  his  recollections  ''could  beat  him  at 
athletic  exercises,  and  in  mental  acquirements  he  distanced  nearij 
all ;  but  more  brilliant  than  his  other  talents,  was  the  one  which 
has  since  challenged  the  praises  of  the  country,  his  power  as  a 
debater.  Whenever  it  was  known  he  intended  to  speak,  the 
'  Union'  was  filled,  and  such  was  the  might  of  his  eloquence  that 
no  opponent  could  stand  before  it.  It  signified  not  which  side  of  an 
argument  he  espoused,  he  made  it  appear,  against  all  previous 
convictions,  the  right.  Men  are  less  envious  when  young,  and 
those  who  differed  firom  him,  were  generous  enough  to  applaud 
his  genius^  for  a  genius  he  was.  He  wrote  with  as  great  £bu 
oility  as  he  harangued,  and  was,  beside,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
Older." 

**  I — I  have  seen  a  collection  of  his  early  pieces,"  said  Lilias, 
"  Did  he  publish  anything  after  ?" 

*'  I  think  not,  except  political  pamphlets,  thrown  off  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  moment.  He  cast  himself  too  early,  and  too 
violently,  into  the  arena  of  party  excitement,  to  allow  time  for 
perfecting  his  unfinished  performances,  which  embraced  many 
subjects.  His  mind  was  perpetually  panting  after  new  food,  his 
ambition  ever  eager  for  additional  conquests  ;  for  instance,. having 
achieved  success  in  the  translation  of  a  Greek  play,  he  commenced 
•  writing  a  tragedy,  casting  that  aside,  ere  it  was  fairly  completed,  to 
write  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  then  ministay :  and  thus  it 
always  was  with  him." 

"  How  did  you  renew  your  acquaintance  after  his  marriage?" 
asked  Lilias,  suppressing  an  inclination  to  yawn. 

''  I  came  upon  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.     I  had  not  seen 
him  for  above  three  years,  and  engaged  to  dine  with  him  next  day. 
He  had  not  been  married  very  long,  but  I  femcied  they  appeared ' 
imsuited  to  eadi  other,   and  exceedingly  sorry  I  was,   for  I  still 
entertained  a  strong  liking  for  him." 

*'Yet  he  was  heartless  and  treacherous,"  broke  out  tiie 
Marchioness,  hot  with  passion;  **he  would  sacrifice  anyone's 
hanninesH  tn  hiR  own." 
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individual  could  withstand  his  influence,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it 
iuUy.  I  do  not  know,"  he  continued,  jestingly,  ''  that  I  should  so 
readily  have  iavited  his  wife  and  sister  had  he  been  alive  to  acoom- 
pany  them." 

"Whyl"  asked  Lady  Welgrave,  simply,  for  though  her  ears 
retained  the  words,  her  mind,  otherwise  occupied^  foiled  to  peroeive 
their  meaning. 

''Because — ,"  and  he  hesitated,  as  if  half  ashamcid  to  go  on, 
*'  I  wish  my  darling's  heart  to  hold  no  thought  which  belongs  not 
tome." 

Lilias  raised  her  eyes  furtively  to  his,  and  her  foce  crimsoned, 
but  instead  of  chiding  him,  as  another  wife  would  have  done  Uk 
entertaining  the  remotest  suspicion  of  her  fidelity,  she  murmured  as 
if  unconsciously: — "Yes,  he  was  more  than  &scinaiing.  I  have 
seen  his  portrait,"  she  resumed  in  her  natural  strain ;  ''  and  that, 
together  with  your  and  his  sister's  description,  makes  me  feel  as 
though  I  had  known  him." 

No  more  was  said  concerning  Norman  Lyttleton  ;  and  Liliais, 
mindful  of  the  courtesy  due  to  her  guests,  soon  joined  them ;  she 
found  them  both  occupied,  therefore  scrupled  not  to  pick  up  a 
novel,  hoping  in  its  |)ages  to  forget  herself. 

The  romance  was  strongly  woven  of  love,  misery,  and  crime ; 
but  notwithstanding  its  interest,  and  LUias's  strong  desire  to  detach 
her  mind  from  painful  reflections,  as  often  as  she  caught  at  an 
exciting  passage,  memory  would  interpose  with  its  too  real  sorrows 
to  prevent  a  participation  in  the  fictitious.  Under  feivourable 
circumstances,  Lilias  was  ever  quickly  led  away  by  works  of  imagina- 
tion, and  finally  succeeded  in  concentrating  her  attention  upon  the 
book,  when  she  became  as  deeply  absorbed  in  the  plots  of  the 
wicked  and  the  counterplots  of  the  good,  the  short-lived  trium]^ 
of  vice  over  virtue,  and  the  ultimate  dethronement  of  Ae 
former  for  the  perpetual  glorification  of  the  latter,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  other  beings  existant,  save  the  shadowy  ones  of 
which  she  read,  and  no  space  on  earth  except  the  room  in  whidi 
she  sat. 

With  a  start  of  surprise,  and  a  feeling  of  regret,  she  was 
recalled  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangible,  by  a  wmmons  to  luncheon. 
Thus  it  ever  is,  the  most  heavenly  pleasures  are  followed  by  earthly 
duties ;  and  soup  and  sauce  oft  take  the  place  of  sentiment  ai^ 
sonnets. 

The  sun  broke  out  about  three  o'clock,  with  a  brilliancy  that 
seemed  to  bespeak  an  intention  of  making  recompense  for  hiis 
previous  neglect,  and  soon  gave  to  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  a 
beauty  they  had  been  in  want  of  during  the  early  morning.  Lispired 
by  the  genial  warmth,  Lady  Christabel  proposed  a  drive,  which  she  ' 
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temarked  would  bd  Tory  agreeable  after  the  09deiKtery  oooqMtion 
they  had  been  engaged  in  ;  and  the  visitors  seconding  the  proposi- 
4aoa^  it  was  without  delay  agreed  upon.  The  carriage  wae  wxol 
/eady,  and  the  party  set  off,  leaving  their  hostess  still  reading ; 
Lilias  had  excnsed  herself  from  accompanying  them  on  the  score  of 
lutigne ;  really  glad  of  the  opportnnity  of  being  alone. 

As  the  carriage  drove  from  the  door,  Lady  Welgrave  oast  aside 
her  book,  whidi,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  no  longer  enchained 
her  fEOicy;  and  set  about  the  task,  sometimes  the  most  difficult 
of  performance,  the  task  of  calm  reflection.  Her  mind  was  sadly 
0(mfused ;  h^  thoughts  rushing  promiscuously  through  her  brain, 
Mch  clashing  against  its  fallow,  and  fighting  for  predominance, 
until  she  was  almost  crazed. 

''Why  is  it,"  cried  she  distractedly,  ''that  I  cannot dedde 
upon  any  course  of  action!  Nothing  but  the  memory  of  thoee 
^hreadful  words  haimts  me ;  and  strive  as  I  may,  I  can  complete  no 
sdieme  for  defeating  the  purpose  I  see  she  has  in  view.  I  was  not 
wont  to  be  so  readily  shaken  from  my  composure  as  to  betiray  my 
•emotions,  but  the  shock  came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  a  time 
fhen  i  deemed  myself  safest.  What  am  I  to  tiiinkl  What  does 
«he  know,  and  what  surmise  V* 

Oast  into  a  mass  of  doubts  and  bewilderments,  lolias  covered 
Iker  &ce  with  her  hands.  The  myriad  of  terrors  and  perplexities 
threatened  to  render  her  brilliant  intellect  a  mere  chaos.  Ignorant 
of  her  foe's  designs,  she  was  prevented  from  forming  plans  to 
immteract  them,  and  beingutterly  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of 
Hindi's  suspicions,  it  would  be  unwise  to  set  about  the  task  of 
fetation.  So  she  argued,  deciding  to  suffer  affairs  to  take  their 
oeur^e,  without  acting  in  a  maimer  likely  to  retard  or  hasten  them. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,"  mused  the  wretched  Marchiones8y 
'^  of  the  horror  of  madness,  and  said  that  I  would  kill  myself  rath^ 
than  risk  a  fate  so  fearful.  But  what  I  nowfeel  seems  approaching 
insanity  ;  these  mingled  and  strange  delusions,  this  burning,  aching 
brain,  this  utter  prostration,  alternating  with  fits  of  unnatural 
gaiety  and  desperation, — ^what  can*these  be  unless  the  forerunners 
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soffared  no  change,  as  she  saw  her  mifltreBS  in  the  extremil^  of 
mental  anguish,  shivering  upon  the  sofa ;  approaching  softly,  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  drooping  arm,  she  said  placidly,  '^  Does 
anything  ail  you,  my  lady  1" 

The  question  recalled  Lilias*s  scattered  senses,  but  she  did  not 
immediately  answer,  being  desirous  of  composing  her  accents  and 
expression  before  raising  her  head.  When  in  a  few  moments  she 
looked  up,  though  her  face  was  pale,  and  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
ternatural wildness  was  visible  in  her  black  orbs,  nothing  in  her 
countenance  was  sufficiently  unusual  to  cause  particular  notice. 
In  a  little  while,  with  an  effort  well  nigh  superhuman,  she  had 
brought  herself  to  a  perfect  calmness  of  bearing,  and  as  a  security 
against  a  relapse,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Emma's  pretty,  but  passion- 
less features.  Lilias  felt  convinced  the  girl  had  something  to  com- 
municate to  her,  and,  moreover,  that  she  would  leave  it  unsaid 
unless  interrogated  concerning  it. 

*'  I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  hear  what  you  may  have  to  tell 
me,  Emma,  though  my  head  aches  badly." 

It  was  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  existing 
between  Lilias  and  her  maid,  the  former  never,  except  upon  occa- 
idons  of  absolute  necessity,  alluded  to  it,  however  distantly ;  and 
to  admit  that  her  sufferings  were  the  result  of  her  fears,  was  what 
she  would  have  disdained  with  immeasurable  scorn.  She  had  in 
some  way  or  other  imbibed  the  notion  that  the  girl  was  far  from 
disinterested,  if  not  wholly  devoid  of  sympathy  for  her  woes ;  and 
having  allowed  herself  to  think  thus,  she  could  not  but  entertain 
a  species  of  repugnance  to  her  person ;  yet  on  this  occasion  she 
was  not  sorry  to  be  decoyed  from  her  miserable  reflections  by 
£xama*s  company. 

There  was  by  nature  no  taint  of  hypocrisy  in  Lilias's  compo- 
sition, and  what  she  had  acquired  was  of  little  avail  in  shielding 
her  sentiments  firom  those  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
her  character ;  but  these  were  only  her  nurse  and  her  maid. 
No  disguise  could  effect  her  purpose  of  concealment  with 
them ;  they  could  follow  every  winding  of  her  thoughts — 
the  former  from  a  species  of  intuition,  the  latter  firom  long  and 
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thought  your  ladyship  might  not  like  Miss  Lyttleton  to  hear 
of  it." 

The  latter  sentence  was  boldly  appended,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  Lady  Welgrave  was  in  the  thralls  of  her  visitors  ;  but 
beyond  bringing  to  Lilias's  cheek  a  momentary  flush  of  indignant 
warning,  there  was  nothing  gained  by  the  experiment. 

With  a  gesture  of  conscious  power,  her  mistress  shook  her  dis- 
ordered  tresses,  her  look  seeming,  by  its  lofty  contempt,  to  declare 
that  she  felt  herself  equal  to  a  whole  army  of  detractors,  and  ready 
to  confront  them. 
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THE  GREAT  RIOT  IN  NEW  YORK 

Is  the  autumn  of  1848,  Mr.  Macready,  after  an  interval  of  9owm 
years,  paid  another  professional  visit  to  the  United  States,     fie 
arrived  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  Septem}>er,  and  the  public 
were  notified  that  he  would  shortly  appear  in  a  round  of  Shake^ 
sperian  characters  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House.     A  rumouiie 

had  obtained  very  general  circulation,  that  Mr.  Forrest  attributes x^ 

the  ill  success  he  had  met  with  in  England,  to  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Macready,  whom  he  believed  to  have  exercised  to  his  prejudice  the 
influence  he  was  supposed  to  possess  with  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  that  country.  Apprehensions  therefore  were 
entertained  that  the  partisans  of  the  Ajoierican  actor  might  offer 
some  disturbance  to  the  performance  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Macready*s  first  appearance.  These  fears,  however,  proved  to  be 
groimdless ;  for  when  this  gentleman  opened,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
in  Macbeth,  he  was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  a  crowded  and 
fashionable  audience — ^no  attempt  being  made  by  any  person  in  the 
house  to  offer  him  the  slightest  annoyance.  At  the  close  of  the 
tragedy  he  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and,  after  expressing  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  warm  reception  he  had  met  with,  he 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  such  an  assemblage  as  the  one 
he  then  addressed,  was  the  best  refutation  of  the  caluinnies  of 
those  who  had  asserted  that  he  was  ''  too  old  and  effete  to  embody 
the  creations  of  the  great  dramatist." 

The  allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was,  as  events 
subsequently  proved,  most  imfortunate.  It  was  held  to  point 
directly  at  Mr,  Forrest — who  was  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  in  exactly  the  words  quoted — and  was  bitterly  resented  by 
his  Mends.  No  immediate  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  it,  and, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  Mr.  Macready  closed  a  very  successful 
engagement  with  the  '*  Merchant  of  Venice."  He  then  made  an 
extended  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  did 
not  return  to  New  York  until  the  following  spring. 

In  the  meantime  many  of  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Forrest  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  their  determination  to  avenge  the  aflfront  they 
conceived  had  been  offered  to  their  favoimte,  by  driving  Mr. 
Macready  firom  the  stage,  should  he  again  venture  to  perform  in  that 
city.  On  the  7th  of  May,  however,  he  appeared  once  more  at  the 
Astor  Place  Opera  House,  selecting,  as  he  had  done  on  a  previous 
occasion,  Macbeth  for  his  opening  piece.  Mr.  Forrest,  as  if  to 
challenge  a  direct  comparison  between  their  performances,  played 
the  same  part,  on  the  night  in  question,  at  the  Broadwav^Theatare. 
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Although  no  one  was  ignorant  that  some  disturbance  might  be 
anticipated  at  the  Opera  House,  the  city  authorities,  with  culpable 
negligence,  omitted  to  take  the  neoessarj  precautions  for  the  pre. 
servation  of  order ;  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  policemen  being  on 
duty  at  the  theatre.  Even  before  the  curtain  rose,  it  was  obvious 
fro|a  the  character  of  a  majority  of  the  audience  in  the  amphitheatre 
and  parquette  (pit),  that  they  had  come  there  bent  on  misdiief ; 
^or,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  prices  of  admission  would 
2^ave  deterred  persons  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  from 
attending  that  place  of  amusement.  The  play,  nevertheless,  was 
allowed  to  proceed  with  but  little  interruption,  until  the  entry  of 
Mr.  Macready.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  wildest  uproar.  He  was  assailed  with  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets ;  missiles  of  various  kinds,  including  several 
bottlea,  were  thrown  at  him  ;  and,  finally,  three  or  four  chairs  were 
hurled  upon  the  stage  from  the  amphitheatre.  Finding,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  that  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  a 
hearing  were  vain,  and  that  his  remaining  longer  on  the  stage  would 
not  only  endanger  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  the  other  performere, 
Mr.  Macready,  who  had  throughout  is  disgraceful  scene  displayed 
the  coolest  courage,  bowed  with  dignity  and  retired.  The  per-  • 
ibrmances  being  thus  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  the  audience 
quietly  dispersed. 

The  next  day  several  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York- 
feeling  how  deep  a  stain  would  rest  upon  the  character  of  the 
city  were  an  eminent  foreign  artist  permitted  to  be  driven  per- 
manently from  the  stage  by  a  brutal  mob — addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Macready,  expressive  of  their  deep  regret  for  the  insult  that 
had  been  offered  him ;  and  pledging  themselves  that,  if  he  would  again 
appear,  adequate  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  had  characterised  the  previous 
evening.  This  gentleman,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  several 
personal  friends,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  the 
following  Thursday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  resumption  of  his  per- 
formances. In  the  meantime,  placards,  purporting  to  emanate, 
from  the  British  residents  of  New  York,  were  posted  on  the  walls 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  crews  of  the  English  steamers, 
then  lying  at  Jersey  City,  were  called  upon  to  come  forward  and 
sustain  their  countr3maan  against  '*  a  clique  of  American  ruflSans," 
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bills  that  ih#  crvws  <^  the  l^itish  aieMoera  had  threatened  vicdeiioe 
to  aU  who  ''  dared  eacpiefls  their  opinions  at  the  English  Aristooratic 
Opera  House/'  and  working  men  were  urged  ^^  to  stand  by  their 
lawful  righta."  It  is,  perhaps,  scaroel^  necessary  to  add  that  the 
^'appeal  to  English  seamen/'  and  the  reply  to  it,  were  but  an 
ingenious  nue  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  instigated  the  riot  on 
Monday  night,  to  inflame  the  populaoe  against  Mr.  Macready. 
This  was  subsequently  distinctly  proved  upon  the  trial  of  '*  Ned 
Buntline,"  one  of  the  rioters,  who  was  shown  to  have  been  the 
person  who  gave  the  printer  the  order  for  both  sets  of  handbills. 

That  a  still  more  serious  disturbance  was  threatened  on  the 
Thursday  night  was  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  to  do 
the  city  authorities  justice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  on  this 
occasion,  they  fully  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  emergency,  and 
made  adequate  preparations  to  preserve,  so  far  as  lay  in  thmt 
power,  the  peace  of  the  city.  On  the  day  in  question  a  large  body 
of  police  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  Opera  House,  and,  in  case 
this  force  should  not  be  sufiicient  to  maintain  order,  the  Seventh 
Begiment  New  York  State  Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Duyrea, 
and  two  troops  of  horse  belonging  to  the  eighth  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  General  Hall,  together  with  the  Hussars  attached 
to  General  Morris's  brigade,  were  held  in  readiness.  They  formed 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  wbs  stationed  in  the  park,  and  the  other 
at  Centre  Market.  This  force,  although  considerable,  was  not  in 
excess  of  what  would  be  necessary  in  case  the  mob  were  disposed 
to  push  matters  to  extremity,  for,  as  wiU  be  seen,  the  Opera  House 
was  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  attack  from  more  than  one  quarter. 
The  block  of  buildings  in  which  it  stood*  forms  a  small  right* 
angled  triangle,  the  base  whereof  rests  upon  Broadway,  the  perpen*. 
dicular  upon  Eighth  Street,  and  the  hypotheneuse  upon  Astor 
Place.  The  theatre  itself  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  Astor 
Place  and  Eighth  Street,  and  fronted  on  both.  These  streets  at 
thiB  point  run  into  the  Fourth  Avenue,  which  here  diverges  from 
the  Bowery,  and  at  the  place  of  intersection  there  is  a  large  open 
space  or  square,  capable  of  holding  several  thousand  per^ns. 

Tt*     Av^f^/kiTM^firk-n    nf    a    -ririf     iViA    mall    fnr    i-.irlcAtA    WAS  "VGTV  OTftR.t. 
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tremendous  a  rush  at  the  doors — notwithstanding  a  notice  had  been 
posted  up  stating  that  all  the  tickets  were  sold — ^that  several  of 
the  entrances  were  obliged  to  be  closed.  It  was  with  no  little 
difficulty  that  those  persons  who  were  entitled  to  admission  made 
their  way  through  the  throng,  and  some  of  the  less  adventurous 
abandoned  the  endeavour,  and  returned  home.  The  police  used 
every  exertion  to  preserve  order,  and  successfully  resisted  all 
attempts  that  were  made  by  the  mob  to  force  an  entiunce.  Inside, 
the  house  was  well  filled,  but  not  crowded ;  and  the  amjdiithealTe 
—in  which  the  main  body  of  the  rioters  had  been  posted  on  the 
previous  Monday — ^was  not  more  than  half  full.  The  general 
appearance  of  tlie  audience  was  respectable;  but  a  noticeable 
feature  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  ladies,  their  being  but  a 
solitary  female  in  the  dress  circle,  and  not  one  in  any  other  part  of 
the  theatre. 

It  was  hoped,  at  first,  that  there  would  be  no  serious  attempt 
at  disturbance,  either  within  or  without  the  building;  yet,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  the  windows  were  carefully 
boarded  up,  and  the  doors  barricaded — ^precautions  the  utility 
of  which  was  afterwards  made  manifest  The  first  two  scenes  of 
the  play  passed  over  quietly  enough;  but  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Macready,  in  the  third  scene,  was  the  signal  for  a  perfect  storm  of 
cheers,  groans,  and  hisses.  The  whole  audience  rose,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  it,  who  were  firiendly  to  Macreadj,  cheered  him  enthusi- 
astically,  waving,  at  the  same  time,  their  hats  and  handkerchief. 
Many  persons,  however,  in  the  parquette,  second  tier,  and  amphi- 
theatre,  hissed  and  groaned  with  equal  zeal.  The  tumult  lasted 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  order 
by  a  board  being  brought  upon  the  stage,  on  which  was  written, 
*•  The  jfriends  of  order  will  remain  quiet.**  This  silenced  all  hut 
the  rioters,  who  continued  to  drown  all  soimd  of  what  was  said 
upon  the  stage.  Not  a  word  of  the  first  act  could  be  heard  by  any 
one  in  the  house.  The  policemen  present  did  little  or  nothing, 
evidently  waiting  orders.  Finally,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  act, 
Mr.  Matsell,  Chief  of  Police,  made  his  appearance  in  the  parquette, 
and,  followed  by  several  of  his  men,  marched  directly  down  the 
aisle  to  the  leader  of  the  disturbance,  whom  he  secured,  after  a 
short  but  violent  struggle.  One  by  one  the  rioters  were  then 
seized  and  carried  out,  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  applauding 
as  they  were  borne  oflF. 

Before  the  second  act  was  over,  something  of  the  play  could  be 
heard,  notwithstanding  the  wild  uproar  of  the  mob  without.  Mrs. 
Coleman  Pope,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  first  obtained  a  little  silence, 
•which  ended,  however,  immediately  on  Mr.  Macready's  re-ap- 
pearance.    That  gentleman  went  through  his  part^ith  the  most 
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perfect  self-j)08session,  paying  no  regard  to  the  tumultous  scene 
before  him.  In  the  meantime  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his  offiders 
were  active  in  their  exertions  to  clear  the  parquette  and  amphithea;tre 
of  the  few  remaining  rioters,  and,  before  llie  close  of  the  act,  the 
theatre,  inside,  was  tolerably  quiet.  The  crowd  without  grew  more 
violent  each  moment,  and  showers  of  stones  were  hurled  against  the 
windows  on  the  Astor  Place  side.  As  one  wmdow  after  another 
was  smashed,  pieces  of  brick  and  stones  rattled  against  the  boards 
that  had  been  placed  behind  them ;  till  the  Opera  House  resembled 
rather  a  fortress  besieged  by  an  invading  army,  than  a  place  meant 
for  the  amusement  of  a  peaceful  community.  Sometimes  heavy 
atones  would  dash  in  the  boards,  and  a  number  of  policemen  were 
constantly  occupied  in  nailing  up  and  securing  these  defences.  The 
attack  was  sometimes  directed  against  the  theatre  on  the  Astor 
Place  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  Eighth  Street  side,  but  seemed  to 
be  the  most  violent  on  the  latter.  The  lobbies  were  so  **  raked  " 
by  the  fire  of  missiles  from  the  mob,  that  the  only  safe  places  were 
the  boxes  and  parquette.  Nor  was  perfect  security  to  be  found 
even  there ;  for  a  stone,  weighing  some  pounds,  came  through  an 
upper  window,  struck  the  chandelier,  scattering  the  glass  ornaments 
in  all  directions,  and  then  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  parquette,  for- 
tunately  without  injuring  any  one. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  the  play  were  given  in  comparative 
quiet  so  fetr  as  the  audience  were  concerned.  When  Mr.  Macready 
delivered  the  lines  : — 

"  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane 
Till  BiTuam/orest  come  to  DuoBinane," 

be  was  loudly  applauded,  and  also  where  he  said, 

"  Oar  castle's  strength  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn." 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  play  been  performed  under  such  peculiar 
circimistances.  In  the  last  scene  there  was  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  the  usual  artificial  means  to  convey  to  the  audience  the  impression 
that  Macbeth's  castle  was  sustaining  an  assault ;  for  the  constant 
crashing  and  thumping  of  heavy  stones  against  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  theatre,  and  the  terrible  yells  of  the  crowd  without, 
formed  an  accompaniment  to  the  tragedy  far  surpassing  in  effect 
anything  that  the  appliances  of  the  stage  could  supply.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  performance  a  violent  attack  was  made  upon  one  of 
the  doors  by  the  mob.  A  party  of  policemen,  armed  with,  their 
short  clubs,  sallied  out  and  secured  a  number  of  the  rioters,  who 
were  brought  in  and  placed  in  a  large  room  under  the  parquette, 
where  those  who  had  been  arrested  within  the  house  were  already, 
confined.  These  men,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  endeavoured 
to  break  out  by  battering  down  the  thin  partition  walls  of  the 
room.     They  were  detected  in  this  attempt,  and  a  strong  guard 
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j^aced  over  thou.  They  then,  in  the  most  reddess  maimer,  set 
fire  to  the  place,  hoping,  in  the  confasion  which  must  neoeasarily 
result,  to  effect  their  escape.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  disoovered 
and  extinguished  before  it  had  made  any  headway,  or  the  oonse- 
quenoes  might  have  been  &tal  to  many,  and  to  none  more  so  than 
the  rioters  themselves. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  without,  and  the  excitement  within 
the  house,  (for  a  rumour  that  an  attempt  at  inoendiarism  had  been 
made  soon  spread  among  the  audience)  the  tragedy  was  played  out, 
and  the  curtain  fell.  lAi,  Macready  was  called  out  and  cheered,  as 
was  also  Mr.  Clarke,  who  played  Macduff.  The  audience  th^i 
began  quietly  to  leave  the  house  by  the  Eighlh  Street  entrance. 
Considerable  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  many  of  the 
asaenxblage  that,  on  ^nerging  into  the  street,  they  would  be  roughly 
handled  by  the  mob,  who,  aware  doubtless  that  all  who  had  offered 
any  disturbance  to  the  performance  had  been  arrested,  might  be 
diaposed  to  ill-use  those  who  were  to  be  r^arded  as  friendly  to  Mir. 
Maeready.  When,  however,  the  doors  were  opened,  everyone  waa 
surprised  to  find  the  street  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  be^i 
filled  with  an  infuriated  crowd,  was  now  perfectiy  empty,  and  a 
cordon  of  soldiers  drawn  across  it  at  either  end.  The  audience 
were  directed  by  the  police  to  seek  egress  from  the  street  at  its 
junction  with  Broadway,  as,  in  the  dir^ion  of  the  Bowery,  a  dense 
crowd  was  assembled,  through  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  make  their  way.  As  the  people  obeyed  the  instructions 
given  them,  and  hurried  towards  Broadway,  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  fired  on  the  Astor  Place  side  of  the  Opera  House.  This, 
naturally  enough,  alarmed  them  considerably,  for  they  knew  not  to 
what  danger,  in  another  moment,  they  themselves  might  be  exposed. 
Hastily  passing,  therefore,  through  the  line  of  soldiers,  the 
majority  of  the  individuals  who  had  composed  the  audience  rushed 
across  Broadway,  and  sought  safety  in  the  side  streets.  Some, 
however,  the  writer  among  them,  whose  curiosity  was  stronger 
than  their  fears,  turned  roimd  the  corner  into  Astor  Place,  and 
were  just  in  time  to  witness  the  denouement  to  the  tragedy  that  waa 
being  enacted  there.  But  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  scene 
which  there  presented  itself,  a  brief  account  of  what  had  previously 
transpired  will  be  given. 

The  mob  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  began  to  assemble 
round  the  Opera  House  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  at  first 
pontented  themselves  with  hissing  or  addressing  insulting  remarks 
to  every  well-dressed  person  who  entered  the  theatre.  But,  soon 
taring  of  this  rather  insipid  amusement,  and  growing  bolder  as  the 
darkness  increased,  they  proceeded  to  break  the  street  lamps  in 
front  of  the  buildixigy  and  to  smash  the  windows*    It  happened^ 
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unfortunately,  that  a  sewer  was  being  opened  in  the  Bowery,  doftj 
to  Astor  Place ;  and  large  piles  of  the  cobble  stones  used  for  p^mg 
'  the  carriage-way  lay  ready  to  hand,  and  feimished  mo«t  effective 
missiles  to  the  rioters.  More  than  one  attempt  was  made  by  tham 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  Opera  House ;  and,  «ldu)ugh  dalBaied 
each  timO)  it  soon  became  obvious,  from  their  n^f^idly  inoreaving 
numbers,  that  they  must  ultimately  succeed  in  effecting  their 
purpose,  if  some  more  effectual  opposition  w^re  not  offered  to  them 
than  that  which  could  be  made  by  the  police,  who  wew  altogether 
too  few  in  number  to  guard  the  building  on  all  udes.  Towards 
nine  o'clock,  therefore,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Centre  Market, 
requesting  their  immediate  presence  at  the  Opera  House.  Three 
squadrons  of  cavalry  and  the  Seventh  Begiment  of  infantry  at  once 
marched  up  Broadway  to  Astor  Place. 

The  cavalry  first  arrived  ou  the  ground ;  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  had  they  understood  their  business,  and  been  well 
mounted,  the  streets  might  have  been  cleared  without  shedding  a 
idngle  drop  of  blood.  They  consisted,  however,  principally  of 
milkmen  and  carmen ;  persons  belonging  to  those  classes  usually 
joining  that  arm  of  the  service,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
can  ride  their  own  horses  when  required  to  parade,  while  other 
citizens  would  be  obliged,  on  such  occasions,  to  hire  the  animate 
tiiey  made  use  of.  The  troc^  were  saluted  with  hisses  and  groans 
from  the  mob,  followed — ^as  they  attempted  to  ride  through  Astor 
Place — by  a  shower  of  stones.  Many  of  the  men  were  severely 
hurt,  and  several  knocked  off  or  thrown  from  their  horses ;  while 
those  who  still  kept  their  saddles,  found  it  was  quite  a»  much  as 
they  could  do  to  manage  the  frightened  animals  they  bestrode, 
wittout  attempting  to  act  on  the  offensive.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  in  fact,  they  were  in  a  hopeless  state  of  confusion — all 
order  and  discipline  lost.  The  officer  in  command,  therefOTe, 
withdrew  them  as  quickly  as  possible — the  mob  saluting  them  with 
ironical  cheers  as  they  retired.  Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
however,  the  Seventh  Regiment  arrived  on  the  spot.  It  numbered 
only  three  himdred  men,  but  it  enjoyed  then,  as  since,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  drilled  corps  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
soldiers  formed  on  Astor  Place,  and  with  some  difficulty — ^for  the 
street  was  densely  crowded — ^made  their  way  through  to  the 
Bowery,  the  mob  slowly  receding  before  them.  They  were  pelted 
so  violently  with  stones  that  the  men  were  ordered  to  load  with 
ball  cartridge,  in  anticipation  that  matters  might  be  pushed  to 
extremity.  They  did  so,  and  then  passed  round  the  theatre  into 
E^^hth  Street.  They  formed  in  two  lines,  four  deep,  infrt)ntof 
tiie  Opera  House,  and,  marching  in  opposite  directions,  drove  tb# 
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erowd  before  them,  with  levelled  bayonets,  completely  clearing  the 
street.  Having  posted  a  gtiard  at  each  end,  the  troops  then 
marched  again  into  Astor  Place,  but,  on  account  of  the  denseness 
of  the  crowd,  were  obliged  to  file  along  the  side- walk.  When  they 
reached  the  centre  of  the  Opera  House,  they  formed  once  more  in 
line,  and  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  they  had  successfully 
executed  in  Eighth  street.  But  the  mob  pressed  so  closely  upon 
them  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  They  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  driving  the  rioters  about  two-thirds  across  the  street, 
but  were  assailed,  in  every  direction,  by  showers  of  heavy  stones 
and  other  missiles,  which  compelled  them  to  fall  back  upon  the 
pavement,  where  their  rear  was  protected  by  the  walls  of  the 
theatre.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  struck  down  or  severely 
injured,  and  were  carried  into  the  Opera  House.  Several  shots 
were  now  fired  at  the  tro(^,  fix)m  revolvers  and  pocket  pistols,  by 
individuals  in  the  crowd.  Captain  Shumway  received  a  ball  in  his 
leg,  and  the  cheek  of  General  Hall  was  grazed  by  a  bullet.  Two 
of  the  privates  were  also  hit,  but  not  badly  hurt,  by  buck-shot, 
with  which  the  weapons  of  one  of  the  rioters  were  loaded.  The 
volleys  of  stones  which  the  mob  continued  to  direct  against  the 
soldiers  were,  however,  more  deadly  in  their  eflfect,  and  as  man 
after  man  fell  out  of  the  ranks — some  mortally  wounded — ^the 
exasperation  of  their  comrades  became  intense,  and  repeated 
demands  were  made  by  them  for  permission  to  fire.  This  was,  for 
some  time,  refused ;  and  several  attempts  were  made  by  Sheriff 
Westervelt  and  Recorder  Tallmadge  to  address  the  rioters,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  induce  them  to  refirain  firom 
further  acts  of  violence.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  did 
so,  for  the  noise  and  confusion  were  such  that  their  voices  were 
scarcely  audible  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces,  and,  on  those  who  did 
hear  them,  their  words  made  not  the  slightest  impression.  At 
last,  after  having  repeatedly  warned  the  crowd  of  their  intentions, 
they  most  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  fire. 

Some  doubt  was,  at  a  later  period,  thrown  upon  the  le- 
gality  of  the  action  of  these  officials  on  this  occasion,  the  Riot  Act 
not   havincr  been    "nreviniislv    read.      But    it   hannened    that    no 
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had  been,  or  would  be  used,  were  rather  exasperated  than  terrified, 
bj  this  demonstration.  A  hoarse  murmur  of  rage  ran  through  the 
crowd,  and  a  simultaneous  rush  was  made  upon  the  troops.  Their 
peril  was  imminent,  and  again  the  order  was  given  to  fire,  but  this 
time  as  low  as  possible.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  writer, 
ajKl  those  who  accompanied  him,  reached  the  spot.  The  street- 
lamps,  together  with  those  belonging  to  the  Opera  House,  had 
been  extinguished,  and  the  darkness  was  only  briefly  illumined  by 
the  quick  scattering  sheets  of  flame,  which  flashed  from  the 
muskets  of  the  soldiers.  In  so  dense  a  crowd,  nearly  every  shot 
told.  Several  of  the  rioters  fell  dead,  while  many  were  more  or 
less  severely  wounded.  For  an  instant,  however,  the  mass  of  the 
mob  believed  that  blank  cartridges  only  were  still  being  used,  and 
a  cry  of  derision  ran  through  their  ranks.  But  they  were  quickly 
undeceived,  and  then,  with  hideous  imprecations,  they  charged  the 
troops,  the  first  line  of  which  received  them  with  leveUed  bayonets, 
the  second  firing  frt>m  behind.  For  a  few  minutes  the  contest 
raged  furiously ;  showers  of  stones  being  hurled  against  the 
soldiers,  who  replied  by  firing  volley  after  volley,  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  scene  was  a  terrible  one,  the  wild  cries  of  the 
rioters  mingling  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying.  Finally,  the  mob,  whose  stock  of  ammunition  (stones)  was 
exhausted,  fell  back  upon  the  Bowery  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply. 
As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  they  were  retreating,  orders  were 
given  by  Qeneral  Sandford  to  stop  firiug.  But,  almost  immediately 
afterwa^,  observing  that  hundreds  of  the  crowd  were  engaged  in 
arming  themselves  with  stones,  preparatory  to  making  another 
attack,  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  advance  and  clear  the 
ground.  The  men  were  drawn  up  across  Astor  Place,  and  were 
ordered  to  fire  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the  square  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery,  at  which  spot  the 
mass  of  the  rioters  were  congregated.  They  gave  them  one  volley, 
and  with  such  terrible  effect,  that  the  mob,  losing  all  heart  at  last, 
fled  timiultuously,  leaving  seventy. two  of  their  companions,  dead 
or  dying,  upon  the  groimd.  Of  the  number  of  the  wounded,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  them  were  carried  off  by  their  friends,  but  there 
must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred. 

However  strongly  one  may  condemn  the  motives  by  which  these 
men  were  actuated,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  some  degree 
of  admiration  the  courage  with  which,  for  some  time,  they  main- 
tained the  unequal  conflict.  It  was  not,  however,  this  quality 
alone  that  sustained  them.  There  is  no  braver  people  than  our 
owo;  yet  an  English  mob,  under  similar  circumstances,  would, 
moit  jnrobably,  have  fled  at  the  first  volley.  The  causes  of  the> 
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unusual  resolution  di^layed  by  the  crowd  on  tliis  occasicm  were 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  indiyiduals  composing  it  were, 
like  most  Americans,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms  from  early 
youth;  and,  as  Cooper  has  observed,  in  one  of  his  "Leather- 
stocking"  tales,  their  familiarity  with  the  weapon  used  against 
them  had  the  effect  of  disarming  it  of  half  its  terrors.  In  thp 
second,  they  knew  that  the  troops  opposed  to  them  were  simply 
citizens,  like  themselves,  and  they  regarded  them  with  none  of  that 
mingled  fear  and  respect  with  which  in  England  the  profesaonal 
soldier  is  looked  upon  by  the  masses. 

Soon  after  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  Mr.  Macready  quitted  the 
theatre ;  and  as  it  was  considered  xmsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the 
city,  he  left  at  once  for  New  Rochelle,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
friends.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  that  village,  and 
the  next  morning  started  for  Boston^  from  which  port  he  sailed  in  a 
few  days  for  England. 

As  it  was  conjectured  that  the  rioters  might  only  have  retired 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms,  a  company  of  horse  artdlery, 
known  as  Tates's  Battery,  was  sent  up  to  Astor  Place,  and  seveand 
field-pieces,  loaded  with  grape  and  canist^,  were  placed  in  front  of 
the  Opera  House.  No  further  attack,  however,  was  made  that 
night  upon  it.  The  next  day,  the  Mayor  issued  a  proclamation. 
It  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace,  by 
abstaining  from  assembling  in  large  bodies  in  any  part  of  the  city, 
and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Opera  House.  It  warned, 
also,  the  badly  disposed  that  the  whole  military  force  of  the  city 
would  be  called  in  requisition,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  order. 

Notwithstanding  this  edict,  public  meetings  wete  held  in  the 
Park,  at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  the  previous 
evening  were  vehemently  denounced ;  and  the  people  were  urged, 
in  excited  language,  to  avenge  their  slaughtered  feUow-citizens. 
One  of  the  speakers — a  notorious  character  of  the  name  of  Rhynd^cs, 
president  of  a  band  of  ruffians  known  as  the  Empire  Club — after 
stigmatising  the  Sheriff  and  Records  as  murderers,  and  i^^nlgtng 
in  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  tto 
letter  to  Mr.  Macready,  wound  up  by  advising  those  whom  he 
addressed  not  to  bum  down  the  Opera  House. 

This  hint  was  quite  sufficient,  and  towards  night  a  large  crowd 
had  again  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatare.  They  found, 
however,  every  avenue  leading  to  it  strongly  guarded.  AsUnt 
Place  and  Eighth  Street  were  occupied  by  several  regiments  of  the 
State  Militia,  and  loaded  cannon  planted  at  either  end.  Thejatd- 
tude  of  the  populace  was  most  menacing,  and  several  tumftes  a 
collision  appeared  imminent  between  them  and  the  troops.  S^oses 
began  to  be  thrown^  as  on  the  nij^t  before;  but  theofficer  in  i 
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To  many  minds  the  name  of  Lancashire  conveys  only  ideas  of 
cotton.  It  exists  in  their  vocabularies  merely  ^w  a  synonyme  for 
a  place  of  wondrous  wealth  and  immense  manufacturing  energy,  a 
district  where  Gold  reigns  supreme,  and  where  men  are  too  eager 
in  their  pursuit  of  riches  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  higher  aims 
of  life.  Even  now,  by  many  people  a  Manchester  man  is  supposed 
to  have  a  huge  pocket,  instead  of  the  head  and  heart  usually 
accorded  to  the  sons  of  Adam.  Even  now,  there  are  persons  whose 
ideas  of  the  scenery  of  Lancashire  is  derived  firom  seeing  the  smoky, 
grimy  streets  of  Manchester,  and  who  listen  with  feelings  of 
incredulity  to  those  who  speak  of  her  pleasant  doughs,  and 
murmuring  rindles.  » 

And  yet  *'  time-honoured  Lancaster"  can  boast  of  scenery  as 
beautiful  as  any  in  the  land ;  and  we,  who  have  been  nursed  in  her 
lap,  look  with  pxide  on  her  fertile  valleys,  decked  with  pleasant 
farms  ''bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,"  even  although  in  their 
neighbourhood  may  be  heard  the  noise  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
whirr  of  the  shuttle.  Dear  to  us  is  the  old  county,  with  its 
hill-side  tarns,  its  brown  moors,  green  lanes,  and  spreading  trees. 
And  her  merchant  princes  have  ever  been  ready  with  liberal 
hand  to  encourage  art  and  intelligence  of  every  class,  as  the  noble 
public  institutions  of  the  county  amply  testily.  And  those  who 
think  of  her  humbler  sons  as  mere  human  calico-spinning  ma- 
chines, would  alter  their  views  if  they  visited  them  in  their  homes. 
There  they  would  meet  men  who,  toiling  all  day  long  in  the 
iaoioTj  or  the  machine  shop,  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  studying 
the  plants  and  flowers  with  which  the  Creator  has  decked  the 
bosom  of  old  mother  Earth.  Others  sedulously  filling  case  after 
case  with  rare  and  beauteous  entomological  specimens.  Some  are 
numismatists,  others  dabble  in  antiquities ;  nor  have  the  followers 
of  James  Butterworth  and  other  self-taught  mathematicians  yet 
died  out.  Every  village  and  hamlet,  almost,  has  its  library  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  the  contents  of  some  of  these  storehouses  of 
knowledge  would  greatly  astonish  the  subscribers  to  Mr.  Mudie. 

"  Nor  18  ihere  wantinir  'mid  the  busy  thronff. 
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and  Tannahill  could  reach  that  uniyersal  approbation  which  has 
been  accorded  to  them ;  and  it  is  so  rich  in  nervous  idioms  and 
racy  expressions,  that  it.  is  well  worth  the  neoessary  study. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  a  pmisal  of  the  two 
volumes  issued  by  Mr.  Harland,  the  first  embracing  the  **  BalladB 
and  Songs  of  Lancashire,  chiefly  Older  than  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury ;"  and  the  second  consisting  of  **  Lancashire  Lyrics :  Modern 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  County  Palatine."  The  first  volume  we 
may  soon  dismiss ;  some  of  the  pieces  in  it  have  only  a  very  slight 
connexion  with  the  County  Palatine,  and  those  which  fa-irly  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  work  have  very  little  of  literary  excellence 
about  them ;  they  are  worthy  of  preservation,  and  occasionally 
throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  social  history  of  the  past ;  but 
Lancashire  could  not  boast  before  the  present  century  of  a  ballad 
literature  of  any  note  or  beauty.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  this  rule ;  for  instance,  the  charming  old  song  of  the  **  Lanca- 
shire  Witches,"  and  honest  John  Byrom's  quaint  lyric,  **  Careless 
Content,"  of  which  we  quote  a  verse  : — 

'*  I  am  content,  I  do  not  care, 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  ftiai  and  tret  was  all  my  fare. 

It  got  no  ground,  as  I  did  see.  « 

So  when  away  my  caring  went, 
I  counted  oost,  and  was  content" 

The  importance  of  Lancashire,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  rests 
mainly  on  what  has  been  done  in  the  present  century ;  and  here 
the  tender  care  of  Mr.  Harland  has  gathered  together  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers,  many  of  them  bright  of  hue  and  sweet  of  odour. 
His  volume  gives  no  unfetir  idea  of  the  lyrical  treasures  of  the 
County  Palatine.  Some  of  the  Lancashire  authors  are  well  known 
to  the  lover  of  literature,  and  have  places  in  our  libraries  indepen. 
dent  of  their  share  of  this  compilation;  thus  Charles  Swain's 
delicate,  thoughtful  lyrics  are  already  classic,  and  the  racy  ballads 
with  which  Ainsworth  has  garnished  many  of  his  novels  need  no 
mention  here.  So,  too,  Bamford  and  Prince  have  achieved  a  repu- 
tation  outside  of  that  circle  which  usually  hems  in  **our  local 
poet" 

Some  of  these  lyrics  will  be  old  acquaintances,  even  with 
those  who  have  never  trod  the  Lancashire  heather;  but,  in 
addition,  they  will  find  many  new  Mends  worth  knowing.  What 
can  be  more  graceful,  tender,  and  ethereal  than  this  portrait  of 

MARGARET ! 
**  Artist's  chisel  could  not  trace 
Such  a  form,  with  so  much  grace ; 
Never,  in  Italian  skies, 
Bwells  such  light  as  In  her  eyes ; 
Sweeter  music  ne'er  was  sung 
Than  hangs  eyer  on  her  tongue;         ^-^^^^^^  by  GoOg  Ic 
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RoKs  have  sc^  nicli  a  glow 
Ab  that  upon  her  brillia&t  brow. 
All  that's  bright  and  fair  are  met 
In  loTelj,  chaiming  Margaret.' 

This  is  from  a  poem  which  was  written  by  William  EawliBSon,  a 
canvasser  for  a  local  directory,  who  was  drowned  whilst  bathing 
in  the  Thames. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  imj)ortant  portions  of  the  book 
are  those  which  contain  the  songs  of  the  Tjancafthire  people,  tiie 
work-a-day  literature  of  that  great  hive  of  modan  industry.  The 
words  appealing  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  have  become  household 
words ;  tiie  songs  that  are  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  llie  flying 
shuttle,  that  go  echoing  through  the  noisy  mill,  and  fill  the  w<Mrk- 
man's  cottage  with  pleasant  music ;  songs  that  may  be  heard  alike 
in  the  streets  of  smoky  Manchester,  and  in  the  green  coimtry  fidds 
in  the  pleasant  summer  evenings. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  which  are  more  or  less  shared  by 
all  these  productions,  and  somewhat  puzzle  us  for  a  definition  of 
poetry  which  shall  fairly  include  these  outpourings  of  the  Lancashire 
singer.  He  is  no  grand  minstrel,  setting  forth,  in  words  sublime, 
the  bloody  triumphs  of  the  battle-fields,  nor  does  he  indite  a  **  woeful 
ballad  to  his  Aistress'  eyebrow ;"  his  songs  are  not  of  blossoming 
hawthorn  and  the  golden  sun  of  June,  nor  does  he  sing  the  war 
and  strife  of  human  passions  in  their  highest  intensity ;  and  yet  his 
strains  are  truest  poetry,  and  instinct  with  human  interest. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  their  virtues,  lovee, 
and  failings, — these  are  the  subjects  of  his  rhymes,  and  fitter  sub- 
jects for  poets  of  this  class  could  not  be  found  than  the  working  men 
of  Lancashire.  The  genuine  Lancadiire  lad  is  a  being  worthy  of 
study ;  his  deep  sense  of  humour,  his  patient  endurance  of  adver- 
sity, his  life-long  struggle  with  want,  lus  indomitable  penseveranoe, 
his  love  of  home — ^all  point  him  out  as  one  of  a  remarkable  race; 
and,  despite  his  sometimes  rough  exterior  and  unoouth  language, 
your  real  Lancashire  lad  is  one  of  nature's  gentlemen  at  heart. 

And  well  have  these  characteristics  been  reproduced  by  men 
like  Edwin  Waugh,  Benjamin  Brierley,  Sam.  Bamford,  Samuel 
Laycock,  and  others.  These  men  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
self-educated,  themselves  a  portion  of  the  people  whom  they 
describe ;  and  their  pictures  may  therefore  be  taken,  not  as  the 
random  impressions  of  a  casual  stranger,  but  as  the  conclusions  of 
persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  men  whose  lives  and  feel- 
ings  they  so  graphically  describe.  Take  the  quaint  song  of  *'  The 
Weaver  of  Welbrook ;  "  what  an  illustration  of  the  Lancashke 
character  it  affords ! — what  himiour,  and,  at  the  bottom,  what  a 
noble  spirit  is  manifested  by  Owd  Jone !  ^         , 
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"Aw  care  no'  to  ti^M,  nor  heawMS,  nor  Umd, 

Owd  Jone*t  a  name  fittin'  for  me ; 
An'  gie  me  a  thatch  wf  a  wooden  dnr  latdi, 

An'  lix  feet  o'  greaownd  when  aw  dee. 
«  «  •  # 

Then  Margit  turn  reawnd  that  owd  ham-a<4nun  wheel 

An'  mi  thuttle  shall  flj  loike  a  hrid ; 
An'  when  aw  no  lunger  can  nie  hmit  or  Anger, 

They'n  say,  while  aw  couid  do  1  did," 

The  domestic  virtueB  which  we  have  already  mentioDdd  as  an 
important  feature  in  the  Lancashire  nature  find  true  and  skil&d 
exposition  in  the  now  famed  lyric,  *'  Come  Whoam  to  thy  Childer 
an*  Me ;"  and  further  illustrations  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in 
**  Eawr  Bessie,"  by  Mr.  Bealey,  in  **  Welcome,  Bonny  Bird,"  by 
Mr.  Lay  cock,  and  in  many  other  lyrics  contained  in  this  collection* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  quote  these  here ;  but  before  we  draw 
our  remarks  to  a  close,  we  wish  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  ballad 
that  exhibits  some  of  the  features  we  have  mentioned.  It  was 
written  by  the  late  John  Scholes,  and  is  entitled — 

THE  LANCASHIRE  WITCH. 

"  An  owd  maid  aw  shall  he,  for  aw'm  eighteen  to  mom, 
An  aw  myen  to  keep  sengle  an'  free ; 
But  the  dule's  i*  the  lads,  for  a  plague  thi  were  horn. 
An'  thi  never  can  let  one  a-be,  a-be. 
They  neyer  can  let  one  a-be. 

Folks  seyn  aw'm  to'  pratty  to  dee  an  owd  maid. 

An'  at  love  sits  an'  laughs  i'  my  ee ; 
By  leddy  aw'm  capt  at  folk  wantin'  to  wed, 

Thi  mey  o'  tarry  sengle  for  me,  for  me, 

Thi  mey  o'  tarry  sengle  for  me. 

There's  Robin  a'  milld— he's  so  fond  of  his  brass,— 

Thinks  to  bargain  like  shoddy  for  me ; 
He  may  see  a  foo's  face  if  he  looks  in  his  glass. 

An'  aw'd  thank  him  to  let  me  a-be,  a-be, 

Aw'd  thank  him  to  let  me  a-be. 

Coom  a  chap  f  other  day  o'  1  hallidi  trim, 

An'  he  swoor  he'd  go  dreawn  him  for  me ; 
Hie  thi  whoam  first  an'  doff  thi  aw  sed  bonny  Jim, 

Or  thae'll  spuyl  a  good  shute,  does  ta  see,  does  ta  see, 

Thae  11  spuyle  a  good  shute,  does  ta  see. 

Cousin  Dick  says  aw've  heawses  an'  land,  an'  some  gowd. 

An*  he's  planned  it  so  weel,  done  yo  see ; 
When  we're  wed  he'll  ha*  th'  heawses  new  fettled  an*  soud 

But  aw  think  he  may  let  um  a-be,  a-be, 

Sly  Dicky  may  let  um  a-be. 

Ned's  just  Tolunteered  into  the  roifles  recruits. 

An'  a  dashing  young  solduir  is  he, 
If  his  gun's  like  his  een  it'U  kill  wheer  it  shoots, 

But  aw'U  mind  as  they  dunnot  shoot  me,  shoot  me, 

Aw*ll  mind  as  they  dunnot  shoot  me. 

He  sidles  i'  th'  lane,  an'  he  fumbles  at  th*  yate. 

An'  he  cooms  as  he  coom  no  for  me ; 
He  spers  for  eawr  John,  bo'  says  nought  abeawt  Kate. 

An'  just  gies  a  glent  wi'  his  ee,  his  ee, 


An'  just  gies  a  glent  wi'  his  ee. 
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He's  tth  aa'  he's  ttxmight,  an'  hit  eurla  are  like  gowd. 

An'  there^B  ■ummat  ao  tweet  in  his  ee, 
'At  aw  think  i'  mj  heart,  if  he'd  nobhat  bt  bofwd ; 

He  need  na'  quite  let  me  a^be,  a-be, 

He  need  na'  quite  let  me  a-be." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  many  of  these  Lancashire 
rh3rmers  possess  much  humour,  pathos,  and  dramatic  j)ower,  and 
running  through  all  their  writings  is  a  vein  of  tenderest  humanity^ 
of  brotherly  love  for  their  fellow  men,  however  degraded  by  sin  and 
misery. 

William  E.  A,  Axon. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

RALLYING  AFTER  A  DEFEAT. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  Deverington  Hall.  Better  acquainted 
than  Mrs.  Ferrier  or  Miss  March  with  the  danger  so  well  escaped, 
we  know  that,  besides  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  Eva  hsA  one  enemy,  and 
but  one  enemy,  then  and  there  hunting  after  her  life.  During 
those  few,  but  eventful  minutes,  what  had  that  still  bitterer  foe  of 
Eva's  been  doing  1 

Her  apartment,  as  we  said,  was  somewhat  remote  from  that 
which,  after  careful  considering,  she  had  managed  to  assign  Miss 
March.  And  she  did  not  venture,  at  the  crisis  of  the  aiiair,  to ' 
attend  at  the  scene  of  events,  *'  lest  occasion  should  call,  and  show 
her  to  be  a  watcher."  When  all  the  house  had  appeared  quiet, 
she  had  stolen  down  the  narrow  staircase,  with  a  box  of  matches  in 
her  hand,  had  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  vestibule  below  (which  her 
ally  would  extinguish  on  his  going  out  again^,  had  opened  the 
glass  door,  which  had  a  spring  lock,  had  placed  \he  square-shaped 
bottle  of  chloroform  beside  the  lamp,  and  had  ihen  retreated 
to  her  own  chamber,  to  await  the  successful  issue  of  the  deed  pre- 
paring. 

The  very  wisest  plan  of  all  might  have  been  to  lie  down,  and 
(if  she  could)  sleep  till  the  morning  should  bring  its  great  dis- 
covery. But  something  kept  her  from  doing  this.  I  know  not  if 
it  was  remorse.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  wretched 
woman  could  rush,  unhampered  by  all  restraining  scruples,  into 
deep  and  unfamiliar  guilt.  Uncomfortable  she  certainly  did  feel, 
but  scarcely  remorseful.  It  is  surprising  what  a  hardness  of  soul 
may  come  of  the  constant  brooding  over  thoughts  and  longings 
which  are  altogether  selfish.  Miss  Yamish  was,  indeed,  unselfish  in 
one  thing, — in  her  baleful  affection  for  her  Irish  seducer.  She 
looked  upon  Eva  as  a  younger  and  more  beautiful  rival ;  and  thus 
her  genuine  love  was  the  parent  of  her  liveliest  hate.  The  one 
garish  flower  that  bloomed  over  all  the  bleak  waste  of  her  heart 
was  a  thing  distilling  deadliest  poison.  That  Eva*s  other  pre- 
tensions  might  bring  ruin  to  her  designs  on  Mr.  Campion,  was  a 
much  less  cause  of  offence,  though  it  had  its  influence  over  her. 
In  every  point  of  view  Miss  March  was  detestable,  a  being  brought 
into  existence  in  order  to  blight  her  own;  and  therefore  her 
enemy  prepared  to  crush  her   without    compunction.^  She  felt 
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tolerably  confident  of  the  success  of  the  design.  All  hitherto  had 
gone  so  well.  The  greater  difl&culties  had  been  so  utterly  smoothed 
away.  Mr.  M'Quantigan,  crafty  and  bold  at  the  same  time,  was  so 
entirely  to  be  depended  upon;  his  own  interest  in  the  young 
woman's  death  was  (as  Miss  Varnish  understood  it)  so  deep  and 
dreadful,  that  he  would  surely  allow  no  blimders  of  his  own  to 
hinder  him  from  succeeding.  But  Miss  Varnish  thought  she  should 
be  more  tranquil  could  she  know  that  all  was  accomplished,  ere 
she  so  much  as  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow ;  and  such  assurance 
she  might  obtain,  without  ever  stirring  from  her  chamber. 

The  streak  of  lamplight,  which  ran  through  the  glass  door  into 
the  garden,  was  visible  from  Miss  Varnish's  own  window,  and  its 
extinction  would  be  to  her  the  signal  that  the  Orangeman  had  done 
his  work,  and  withdrawn  his  presence  from  the  house.  She  sat  by 
that  window,  with  no  light  in  the  room,  holding  aside  a  comer  of 
the  blind,  and  looking  at  the  bar  of  yellow  light  which  dashed  the 
pale  radiance  of  the  moon. 

When  she  had  waited  awhile,  she  saw  a  shadow  cross  that  light, 
and  vanish,  as  into  the  house.  The  distance  of  the  room  in  which 
she  sat  from  the  glass  door  prevented  her  from,  seeing  his  figure 
more  distinctly.  Yet  it  was  enough  to  know  that  he  was  come, 
and  that  a  very  ^  few  minutes  might  now  deliver  them  both  from 
their  greatest  danger.  She  scarcely  expected  to  hear  his  footsteps 
in  the  house.  Her  chamber  was  very  distant  from  Eva's,  and  the 
man  would  move  and  act  with  all  the  quiet  which  the  awful  nature 
of  his  task  demanded.  But  she  let  the  blind  drop  into  its  place, 
and  listened,  in  case  any  soimd  should  reach  her  ears.  She  heard 
nothing — nothing  certainly  that  would  have  arrested  the  atten^ 
tion  of  any  watcher  not  on  the  alert  for  sounds.  She  would  remain 
exactly  where  she  was,  and,  in  five  minutes,  or  ten,  look  and  see  if 
the  light  had  v^shed.  Had  she  kept  her  eyes  on  that  garden  all  ^be 
while,  she  would  have  seen,  but  a  few  minutes  later,  a  second 
shadow  cross  the  stream  of  light,  and  also  vanish  into  the  house, 
like  the  former  one ;  and  a  sight  so  strange  and  alarming  might 
have  led  her  into  some  sudden  action  on  her  own  side.  No  foot&ll 
smote  her  ears.  In  fact  M'Quantigan  ascended  those  stairs  with 
such  a  cautious  pace  that  it  took  him  several  minutes  to  pass  to 
Eva's  room.  Mrs.  Ferrier,  though  arriving  so  far  behind  him  at 
the  Hall,  was  therefore  quite  in  time  to  interrupt  the  deed  ere  it 
was  well  begun ;  and  her  tread,  hurried  as  it  was,  had  been  soft 
enough  to  escape  the  ears  of  the  anxious  watcher  in  that  distant 
diamber.  That  person,  after  several  minutes,  looked  out  to  see  if 
the  light  were  gone.  No,  it  was  there  still.  But  nothing  untowaid 
could  have  happened.  The  unbroken  stillness  of  the  house  was  a 
sufficient  warrant  that  all  had  gone,  or  was  going,  well.     She  held 
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ber  face  to  the  glass,  and  waited  to  see  that  patch  of  yellow  light 
disappear.  Still  it  burnt  on.  Miss  Vamish  b^gan  to  be  rather 
uneasy.  That  her  confederate  might  prefer  a  still  later  hour  of  the 
night  would  not  have  been  any  wonder  at  all.  But  he  was 
certainly  come.  He  was  in  the  house.  What  could  be  detaining 
bim  ?  Of  his  own  accord  he  had  appointed  a  somewhat  earlier  time 
than  that  suggested  by  Miss  Vamish,  because  he  should  have  so 
many  hours  more  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  before  daylight  came. 

The  house-clock  struck  one ;  the  dewy  moon  was  shining  down 
on  that  garden,  with  its  many-coloured  asters  and  other  autumnal 
flowers ;  and  still  that  desecrating  bar  of  yellow  crossed  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  night.  The  woman  sat  up  for  a  long  while  after,  now 
taming  her  ear  to  catch  any  sounds  from  within,  and  then  once 
more  looking  down  at  the  light  which  would  never  go  out 

Yet,  surely,  he  could  not  be  waiting  in  the  house  all  this 
while  1  Miss  March  had  certainly  been  somewhat  sleepy  when  she 
retired;  it  was  hardly  possible  that,  since  lying  down,  she  had 
become  wakeful  again,  and  only  that  could  have  hindered  or  delayed 
the  work  in  hand.  Miss  Vamish  felt  she  could  not,  dared  not,'  lie 
down,  with  all  this  terrible  uncertainty  upon  her.  But,  very 
likely,  all  was  as  simple  as  possible.  M'Quantigan,  successful  in 
the  great  matter,  had  omitted  the  minor  precaution  of  extinguishing 
the  lamp  as  he  left  the  house.  Miss  Vamish  waited  a  few  minutes 
more,  and  looked  again.  The  light  was  bummg  yet.  As  she  had 
seen  his  coming  in,  so  now  she  felt  sure  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  awful  purpose,  and  had  gone  out.  But  if  it  were  so,  the  lamp 
must  be  extinguished  by  herself.  Mr.  Campion  was  a  fussy,  sus- 
picious man,  and  would  promptly  couple  the  fact  of  Eva's  being 
found  dead  in  her  bed  with  any  little  irregularity  in  matters  of 
household  arrangement.  At  all  events,  the  risk  must  not  be  run. 
When  her  belief  had  grown  into  certainty.  Miss  Vamish,  still 
without  any  light  in  her  hand,  softly  opened  her  doOT,  ^pped 
ioHh  into  the  passage,  and  listened.  All  was  as  still  as  a  house 
wrapt  in  sleep  ever  can  be. 

To  reach  Eva's  chamber,  she  must  walk  the  whole  length  of  a 
long  passage,  then  through  a  swinging  baize  door,  to  the  head  of  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  down  those  stairs,  and  along  a  shorter  passage, 
to  the  door  so  carefully  indicated  by  her  in  her  directions  to 
M*Quantigan.  She  walked  this  way,  advancing  and  listening 
alternately,  until  she  was  close  to  the  door  of  the  fatal  room.  One 
thing  was  evident.  Whatever  her  accomplice  had  forgotten,  he 
had  remembered  to  manage  the  thing  quietly.  Nobody  had  be«i 
disturbed;  indeed,  nobody  slept  very  near  that  room.  The  nearest 
apartment  occupied  by  any  one  was  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Campion 
herself;  and  to  her  eyes  sleep  was  wooed  by  the  soporific  draughts 
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regularly  administered  bj  order.  Miss  Varnish  glided  on-  SbB 
did  not  purpose  entering  the  room.  All,  no  doubt,  had  been  don«, 
and  thoroughly  done.  But  it  was  a  cruelly  careless  thing  of  ber 
friend  to  forget  the  lamp,  and  so  entail  upon  herself  this  task, 
which  might  threaten  danger  and  discovery.  She  was  turning 
towards  the  staircase  up  which  the  light  came ;  and  in  so  doing, 
came  exactly  opposite  the  door  of  that  room. 

What  had  possessed  the  Irishman  ?  He  had  left  it  open,  wide 
open.  He  was  not  there ;  for  the  streaky  moonshine  which  came 
in  at  the  window  was  the  only  light  there  present.  Whither  had 
all  his  caution  betaken  itself  1  She  had  a  yet  more  serious  cause 
for  asking  the  question,  as  she  stepped  forwards  to  close  the  doot« 
Just  in  a  patch  of  moonlight  on  the  floor,  a  letter  was  lying. 
Coming  forward,  and  stooping  to  look  at  it,  she  saw  that  it  was 
the  letter  which  she  herself,  two  days  before,  had  written  to  Murphy 
at  Leamington.  Mrs.  Ferrier  had,  indeed,  brought  it  with  her, 
as  evidence  of  the  fearful  danger  which  really  impended  over  Miss 
March ;  and  to  avoid  all  possible  delay,  she  had  carried  it  into  the 
house  in  her  hand.  In  the  unexpected  confusion  of  the  actual 
issue,  she  had  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and  forgotten  it  until  too 
late.  When  she  reflected,  she  was  not  quite  sorry  th^t  one  or  both 
of  the  conspirators  would  be  sure  to  pounce  upon  it,  and,  for  their 
own  sakes,  destroy  it.  Miss  Varnish  dutched  it  with  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  anger  and  surprise.  It  was  well  to  know  that 
M'Quantigan  had  not  quitted  Leamington  too  late  to  receive  this. 
But  why  had  he  been  so  mad  as  to  retain  it — -to  carry  it  with 
him  1  Or,  if  he  needed  it,  as  a  guard  against  his  mistaking  the 
rooiD,  it  was  not  like  his  usual  caution  to  have  left  it  in  that 
place.  Why,  it  might  have  lain  there  until  morning,  to  be  aa 
evidence  against  herself  of  the  most  damning  kind !  However, 
the  danger,  so  unaccountably  hazarded,  was  averted*  She  had  the 
letter  in  her  hands,  and — the  work  was  surely  done.  No  sleeps 
which  has  an  awakening,  was  ever  so  still  as  the  soundless  slumber 
of  this  room.  And  yet,  so  unlike  himself  had  the  murderer  proved, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  see  if  any  other  matter  had  been  left  to 
breed  suspicion. 

The  room  was  pervaded  with  the  sickly  pungency  which  pro- 
ceeds  from  chloroform.  Groping  on  the  floor  Miss  Varnish  detected 
the  broken  bottle  which  had  held  it.     Now  it  occurred  to  her  that 
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distant  from  the  bed  across  which  the  victim  was  surely  lying.  No 
donbt,  all  this  botching  of  his  work  was  attributable  to  the  great  hurry 
of  it.  Possibly  some  special  reason  had  presented  itself,  which  made 
it  important  for  him  to  get  quickly  away ;  and,  satisfied  with  the 
principal  thing,  he  had  trusted  to  his  vigilant  Emma  to  step  in 
and  detect  and  remedy  all  minor  deficiencies.  It  was  a  compliment 
to  her  sagacity,  but  one  which  might  have  been  bought  at  the  very 
highest  price  at  which  a  compliment  was  ever  sold.  Then  a  worse 
fear  took  hold  of  her.  In  such  haste  to  get  away,  was  it  certain 
that  M'Quantigan  had  made  all  safe  in  the  main  thing  ?  Chloroform, 
before  it  can  bring  to  pass  the  reality  of  death,  must  produce  what 
is  only  a  semblance  of  it.  Now,  might  it  be  that  the  worker  had 
left  hia  work  undone  ?  Miss  Varnish  had  never  seen  another  person 
under  the  influence  of  that  anaesthetic;  and  she  knew  not  but  that 
the  stupefaction  soon  to  pass  away,  might,  while  it  lasted,  be 
undistinguishable  from  actual  death.  Eva  lay  still,  it  was  certain ; 
but  was  it,  indeed,  the  stillness  not  to  be  broken  1  It  cost  her  a 
shudder ;  but  Miss  Varnish  felt  that  she  must  discover  this  at  once. 
The  bed  was  a  French  bed,  with  a  curtain  flowing  over  the  head 
and  over  the  foot.     Miss  Varnish  stepped  on  tiptoe  to  the  side. 

Gracious  Heaven  !  The  bed  was  deserted.  Living  or  dead,  her 
enemy  and  rival  was  not  there  !  Not  there,  nor,  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  show  her,  in  any  other  part  of  the  room  ! 

It  was  a  discovery  for  which  nothing  had  in  anywise  prepared 
her.  Her  mind  and  her  body  reeled  alike  imder  the  awful  shock. 
A  stab,  more  piercing  still,  went  through  her  heart  when  she 
recovered  sense  enough  to  ask  herself — **  What  can  it  all  mean  1" 
Too  surely,  as  she  supposed,  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  to  be 
apprehended.  M'Quantigan  had  played  the  part  of  a  double 
diabolical  deceiver.  He  had  professed  himself  anxious  to  destroy 
Eva ;  he  had  really  been  anxious  to  repossess  her.  Very  likely  he 
had  known  'that  into  Mrs.  Torring's  house  he  would  not  be  admitted, 
and  he  had  played  this  series  of  tricks  only  to  get  hold  of  Eva 
when  nobody  was  by  to  interfere  with  her ;  and  so  together  they 
had  eloped,  find  gone,  and  she  was  the  wretched,  miserable  dupe  of 
them  both  I 

How  they  must  be  laughing  at  her  credulity  now  !  And  there 
was  her  letter,  left  on  purpose  to  bring  her  to  utter  ruin ;  or  (at  the 
very  best),  as  a  hint  that  silence  would  be  wisdom  on  her  own  part. 
There  was  a  moment  of  utter  desperation,  when  she  resolved  that, 
happen  what  might  to  her,  they  should  not  peacefully  enjoy  their 
in&mous  success,  fiut  it  was  hard  to  find  a  way  of  baffling  them ; 
she  had  very  carefully  destroyed  all  his  letters  to  her ;  and  if  not, 
the  perfidious  wretch  could  appeal  to  what  he  had  done  as  a  proof 
that  his  intentions  had  been  innocent  all  along.     He  might,  indeed,  > 
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get  great  honour  out  of  die  thing,  as  one  who  had  professed  to  enter 
into  an  atrocious  design  that  he  might  more  surely  prevent  it. 
But  could  it — could  it  be — ^that  he  had  been  thus  treaisherous  aU 
along?  Perhaps  compunction  had  won  him  over  at  the  last 
moment.  But  then  it  was  torturing  to  think  that  Eva's  beauty 
should  have  so  much  power,  and  ^e  become  nothing  to  him  in  h€r 
rival's  presence.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  comfort  for  her  raging, 
burning  heart,  decide  the  matter  which  way  she  would.  WhatjWOtdd 
become  of  her  ?  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  the  situation  imposed  on 
her  the  necessity  of  securing "  her  own  safety.  After  standing,  she 
knew  not  how  long,  in  the  deserted  room,  she  hastily  looked  about 
for  any  further  indications  of  what  had  occurred.  The  chamber  had 
little  or  nothing  to  tell.  The  elopement,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
a  hasty  one ;  a  thing  for  which  her  own  presence  under  the  same 
roof  very  amply  accounted,  ^e  crept  away  out  of  it,  leaving  the 
door  as  she  had  found  it ;  for  the  absence  of  Eva  must  and  would  be 
detected.  She  went  down  the  stairs,  and  put  out  the  light  in  the 
vestibule,  then  retreated  to  her  own  room,  and  all  the  while  with- 
out  hearing  a  single  sound  that  threatened  discovery.  She  was  m 
an  agony  of  humiliation,  to  be  duped  and  deserted  thus  ;  but  that 
she  need  fear  detection  seemed  scarcely  a  probable  thing.  Her 
letters  to  M'Quantigan  had  not  been  so  plainly  expressed  but  that 
she  might  repudiate  a  criminal  meaning.  The  last  and  most 
dangerous  of  tiiem  was  now  in  her  hands.  Eva  herself  had  bought 
the  chloroform,  and  the  bottle,  now  in  fragments  on  the  floor,  mi^t 
still  be  identified  as  one  that  had  stood  in  Eva's  room  at  Chelford, 
and  there  would  only  be  Miss  March's  own  word  for  her  enemy's 
having  requested  her  to  buy  it;  and,  safest  of  all,  the  girl  had 
many  enemies,  as,  indeed,  a  beautiful  light-minded  young  womaa 
was  very  certain  to  have.  Mrs.  Dowlas  (a  near  relation)  and 
Mrs.  Ferrier  (seemingly  an  intimate  acquaintance)  were  her  yesrj 
bitter  foes.  No  simulated  enmity  there ;  and  no  fear  but  that, 
by  most  of  her  own  sex,  her  complaints  would  be  scouted  and  dis- 
credited.  So  Miss  Varnish  might  calculate  that  Eva  had  done  her 
worst  already.     A  bitter  *'  worst  "  indeed  it  wasT" 

She  crushed  up  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  prepared  to  bum  it. 
The  newspaper  extract  was  inside,  as  she  had  sent  it,  Sie  took  a 
match  from  oflf  the  chimney-piece,  struck  it  against  the  rough 
surface  of  the  grate,  then  lighted  vdth  it  the  letter  she  was  bidding 
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a  single  sleeper  undisturbed  within  it.  She  listened  again.  That 
dreadful  ory  was  not  repeated,  but  the  q)ell  of  night  was  broken 
by  it,  as  she  expected. 

Feet  began  to  shuffle ;  doors  to  open ;  and  voices,  in  various 
accents  of  surprise  and  alarm,  to  echo  from  floor  to  floor.  Should 
she  herself  rush  out  and  inquire,  or  should  she  wait  to  be  aroused 
by  some  one  else  ?  While  she  was  still  considering,  the  tread  and 
the  voices  sounding  nearer  and  louder  from  minute  to  minute,  a 
hand  was  on  the  lock  of  her  door,  and  somebody  entered  unbidden. 
She  knew  at  once  that  it  was  Mrs.  Prudden,  the  housekeeper. 
The  woman  was  wringing  her  hands,  and  groaning.  She  struggled 
to  tell  what  ^e  had  to  tell. 

•*  Oh,  Miss  Varnish !     Oh  !  have  you  heard  ?     Oh  !  dreadful !" 
**  Heard ?     No.     What  is  the  matter  ?      I  was  Ijring  down  fast 
asleep,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise.     Is  anybody  ill  V 

*'I11?  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  Poor  lady!  Oh!  Miss  Var- 
nish,  she's  dead — she's  dead !" 

** She's  dead?    Where?     How?    What?    Has  she ?   She 

looked  very  well  all'  the  evening." 

*'  Oh !  Miss  Varnish,  what  do  you  mean  ?  She  never  could  be 
called  welL  But,  oh  I  I  never  thought  it  would  come  like  this. 
Oh!  awful— awful!" 

**  But  where  is  she  ? — where  is  she  ?" 

'*  Where !  Oh !  in  her  own  room,  to  be  sure,  miss.  There  she 
lies,  struck  all  in  a  moment,  poor  dear  lady !  Poor  master !  he's 
with  her  now,  and  they've  sent  for  a  doctor.  But  there's  no  hope 
— ^no  hope  :  not  if  she  had  all  the  doctors  alive.  And  poor  Miss 
Emily  to  be  away  from  home.  But  perhaps  it's  as  well  die  should  be. 
CMi!  my  poor  dear  lady!  Oh!  my  poor,  dear,  good  mistress!" 
• '  Who  ?  What  ?  What  has  happened  to  her  ?" 
''  What  must  happen  one  day  both  to  you  and  to  me,  Miss 
Varnish.  But,  oh !  I  hope  not  in  this  awful  and  sudden  manner. 
I  know,  miss,  you  must  think  it  too  dreadful  to  be  true.  But  it 
is  true.     She  went  o£f,  and  all,  as  it  would  seem,  in  a  moment." 

•*How  very  awful!"  And  Miss  Vamish,  at  that  moment, 
really  felt  it  to  be  so.  **  How  did  it  all  happen  ?  What  was  the 
cause  of  it?" 

*'  Oh !  miss — that,  indeed,  we  can't  tell.  Betsy,  who  slept  in 
the  next  room  to  her,  as  usual,  thought  she  heard  her  walking 
about,  and  looked  round  the  room,  but  saw  nobody  there.  And 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  heard  her  scream  out  in  that  dreadful 
way.  It  awoke  me,  miss ;  and,  I  should  think,  must  have  awoke 
you,  miss.  And,  whatever  it  was — ^whethar  she  had  had  a  fright 
in  her  s^eep,  or  whatever  it  might  be — Betsy  found  her  gone 
alr^j — as  the  doctors  said,  you  know,  n^iss,  if  shi^  evp  had  any 
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great  fright  she  was  likely  to  go:  Oh !  dear,  dear,  miss !  it's 
upset  me  that  awful  that  I  don't  know  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am 
doing.  And  so,  I'm  sure,  it's  the  same  with  all.  Poor,]  dear 
lady!" 

Miss  Yamish  considered  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  be  the  first 
in  alluding  to  their  guest.  Mrs.  Prudden  unconsciously  helped  her 
out  of  it. 

**  Pray,  miss,  do  you  know  whether  any  one  has  been  to  Miss 
March  all  this  time  I  Poor  young  lady !  she'll  be  very  frightened. 
Shall  I  go  to  her?" 

**  I  think  you'd  better  not :  better  not  disturb  her." 

**  Oh !  miss,  she  can't  be  asleep,  I'm  sure.  Why,  you  know 
my  poor,  dear  mistress's  room  is  near  her's.     I  think  I'll  go." 

*'  Very  well — ^perhaps  you  had  better  do  so." 

Mrs.  Prudden  went ;  and  presently  she  returned  to  say  that 
Miss  March's  room  was  empty.  It  did  not  strike  her  witii  any 
great  surprise.  Eva,  awakened  by  the  dreadful  sound,  and  made 
aware  of  its  cause,  had  become  too  nervous  to  remain  alone,  and 
was,  perhaps,  with  one  of  the  servants  at  that  moment.  And  we 
may  notice  at  once  that  no  very  great  astonishment  was  felt  when, 
on  the  following  morning,  it  was  foimd  that  Eva  had  left  the  house 
altogether.  It  was  no  very  imaccountable  act,  after  all.  A  stranger 
to  the  family,  and  admitted  as  a  guest  for  only  one  night,  she  had 
been  startled  with  tidings  the  most  mournful  and  terrible.  £m. 
barrassed  at  the  thought  how  inopportune,  at  such  a  moment,  was 
her  presence,  and,  it  might  be,  with  a  shrinking  abhorrence  of  the 
presence  of  death,  she  had  hurried  home  to  Chelfoid  on  foot,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And  had  there  been  more  in  her 
departure  to  puzzle  the  household,  that  awfully  sudden  death  left 
them  little  thought  for  any  other  thing. 

It  was,  after  all,  more  awfiil  than  astonishing.  His  wife's 
existence,  Mr.  Campion  had  long  been  warned,  hung  upon  a  slight 
string,  which  the  shock  of  a  moment  might  snap.  That  the  &tal 
stroke  should  have  come  in  this  manner  was  wonderful  indeed. 
Wljat  terror  could  have  been  there  to  visit  her  T  Some  startling 
dream — some  fEUitastic  posture  of  the  light  and  shadow,  suggesting 
terrible  thoughts  to  her  half-awakened  eyes  ?  To  such  a  cause  was 
the  now  irremediable  mischief  to  be  surelv  attributed.     Thcrft 
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-while  after,  he  only  thought  how  lively  and  happy,  before  the 
mysterious  blight  fell  upon  her,  Eliza  had  maae  his  home  for  him. 
Poor  Emily  was  sent  for  from  Dieppe ;  and  she  actually  arrived  oxx 
the  Friday  night.  An  inquest  was,  of  course,  rendered  necessary. 
It  occupied  no  long  time.  The  lady  had  died  from  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  dreadfal  shriek  which  had  rung  through  the  house 
proceeded  either  from  the  sudden  terror  which  might  have  wrought 
the  evil,  or  trora  the  momentary  agony  of  the  fatal  crisis.  The 
disease,  but  for  that  utter  collapse  into  which  her  nervous  system 
had  fallen,  might  have  continued  dormant  and  harmless  for  as  many 
years  as  are  given  to  man. 

The  funeral  arrangements  were  conducted  as  is  \isual.  The 
ceremony  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  one,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
following  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  the  month.  Miss  Varnish  (and  it 
was  really  well  for  her)  was  cumbered  with  much  unusual  occupa- 
tion.  The  purchase  of  mourning,  the  preparation  for  the  guests 
of  next  Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  ^e  whole  machinery  of  manage- 
ment,  rested  now,  more  than  ever,  upon  herself.  And  it  was  well 
to  be  forced  away  from  her  inward  thoughts,  uncomforting  as  many 
of  those  thoughts  had  been  rendered. 

But  in  the  pauses  which  always  occur  in  the  greatest  stress  of 
business,  and  which  were  given  to  her  in  the  bustle  of  that  week, 
she  did  consider  within  herself — ^what  were  her  prospects  now! 
Mrs.  Campion  was  dead :  and  if  Mr.  Campion  were  not  a  shameful 
deceiver,  he  would,  after  a  decent  interval,  put  Emma  Varnish  in 
her  place.  Mr.  Campion  was  the  one  good  card  which,  in  all  the 
game  of  life,  this  miserable  woman  had  played  well.  She  had  not, 
indeed,  had  many  opportunities,  but  she  had  had  her  chances ;  we 
da  not  mean  of  marrying,  but  of  general  well-doing. 

She  had  attended  a  good  school,  and  had  read  novels  instead  of 
her  lessons.  Her  old  aimts  had  inundated  her  with  good  advice— 
really  good  advice,  though  they  knew  not  any  way  of  making  it 
palatable ;  and  she  had  allowed  its  taste  to  blind  her  to  its  excel*' 
lence.  She  had  held  good  situations,  and  lost  them  again,  through 
her  incurable  addiction  to  deceitful  dealing.  She  had  made  ship, 
wreck  of  her  self-respect  in  her  friendship  with  Murphy  M'Quan- 
tigan.  But  at  Deverington  Hall  she  had  really  learnt  so  much 
wisdom  as  to  avoid  all  censurable  proceedings  ;  and,  favoured  by 
a  rare  combination  of  circumstances,  she  had  almost  secured  the 
reversion  of  a  most  excellent  position  and  establishment ;  which 
reversion  had  suddenly  fallen  in.  Now,  how  would  her  prospects 
baffected  by  the  other  event  of  that  most  awful  night? 

If  her  enemies — ^for  she  must  coimt  M'Quantigan  as  such 
now — if  her  enemies  restramed  themselves  from  accusing  her  to 
the  utmost,  it  would,  she  felt,  be  on  their  own  account^  not  hers. 
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Perhaps  they  would  dbrink  from  dragging  thehr  dishonourable  love 
into  the  light  of  day ;  and,  safe  from  her  jealousy  in  friture,  would 
accord  a  contemptuous  oblivion  to  the  past.  But,  supposing  ^bsm 
bent  on  revenge,  could  they  bring  the  conspiracy  home  to  hert 
Upon  the  whole,  she  thought  they  hardly  could;  and,  awaie  o£ 
their  impotency,  would  jnrobably  abstain  from  the  eSort.  Misa 
Yamish  did,  however,  think  that  she  should  like  to  inquire  after 
Eva.  How  £bu:  had  that  old  Mrs.  Torring  been  taken  into  the  con«^ 
fidenoe  of  that  guilty  pair?  She  was  much  too  reiq>eetaUe  to 
countenance  the  affair  in  its  actual  aspeet*  She,  probably,  had 
been  made  a  dupe,  as  Miss  Varnish  had,  although  in  a  di£Eerent 
way«  It  might  be  of  very  great  consequence  to  lighten  her  on 
Eva's  real  character,  and  win  her  opmion,  if  not  on  Miss  Yamish's 
side  at  all  events,  from  the  side  of  the  enemy.  To  pay  a  visit  to 
Chelfiml,  before  the  funeral,  might  be  a  slightly  irregular  proceed- 
ing ;  but  Mrs.  Torring  was  an  old  fri^:Mi  of  the  deceased  lady,  and 
it  was  very  easy  to  contrive  an  occasion  &r  such  a  thing.  So,  on 
Thursday,  Miss  Varnish,  having  requested  the  presence  of  the 
coachman,  James,  expressed  the  necessity  whidi  lay  upon  her  of 
taking  a  drive  to  Chelford. 

**  I'm  sorry,  James,"  she  said,  **to  trouble  you  at  such 
a  time;  and  it's  painful,  in  this  mdandx>ly  state  of  things, 
to  be  seen  abroad;  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  which 
most  be  got,  and  I  also  want  to  call  on  old  Mrs.  Torring.  Yoxi 
know  how  intimate  poor  Mrs.  Campion  and  she  once  were*  I 
haven't  asked  Mr.  Campion — ^really^  I  can't  have  the  heart  to 
tremble  him — ^he's  so  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  I  am  certain 
he  would  wish  it." 

Now,  every  servant  in  Deverington  Hall  was  well  aware  that 
Miss  Varnish  might,  by-and-bye,  command  their  services  with  a 
mudL  mc^e  absolute  authority.  And  she  had  been  wisely  humble 
in  all  h^  dealings  with  them,  and  they  were  ready  to  serve  h^ 
without  grumbling. 

So  James  had  the  carri^^e  ready  when  desired.  It  was  the 
close  carriage,  as  best  befitted  that  occasion.  Miss  Vamidi  left  it 
at  old  Ifirs.  Torring's  garden-gate,  and  walked  alone  to  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  Patterson,  who,  in  another  instant,  made  as  if 
she  would  shut  it  again  in  the  visitor's  fetoe ;  however,  she  kq>t  it 
open,  but  not  as  inviting  Miss  Varnish  to  enter. 

For  Mrs.  Ferrier's  sake,  Mary  Patt^son  had  not  been  infiurmed 
of  all  the  wickedness  meditated  by  Miss  Vamidi  against  Eva.  9ie 
did,  nevertheless,  know  that  she  stood  before  one  yrhq  was  the 
deadly  enemy  of  her  beloved  young  mistress — for  in  sudi  a  light  she 
always  looked  on  Eva ;  and  it  needed  not  Mrs.  Torring's  positive 
onbRi  to  ixis^xe  her  in  giuuxling  the  dooc  at  this  momen^Q^^ 
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•*  I  called/*  said  Miss  Varnish,  "  to  tell  Mrs.  Torring  that  the 
fimeral  is  fixed  for  Tuesday*  I  hope  Mrs.  Torring  is  well.  Can  I 
sea  her  V 

**  No,  ma'am — that  I  am  very  sure  you  can't ;  and  it  would  be 
aa  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  let  you  in.  I'll  give  her  your 
message.'* 

"Oh,  dear!  I  fear  your  mistress  is  very  ill.  Pm  truly 
sorry." 

"  No,  ma'am— she  ain't  iU ;  but  she  said  you  wasn't  to  come 
in.     Had  you  any  other  message  to  leave,  ma'am'T' 

**  Well — ^yes.  I  hope  Miss  March  got  her  things,  which  were 
sent  after  her,  all  safely.  But  couldn't  I  see  Miss  March  for  a 
minnte  or  two?" 

''Miss  March,  as  you  call  her,  ma'am,  is  gone  away  firom 
here.  Her  things  have  been  sent  after  her.  They  came  here  all 
right." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  door  within  was  partly  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Torring' 8  voice  was  heard,  inquiring — 
"  Patterson,  who  is  it  1     What  is  it  1" 
"  Please,  ma'am,  it's — ^it's  Miss  Varnish." 
•*  Oh,  law  I"     .Ajid  from  the  sound  of  what  followed,  it  seemed 
that  the  speaker  had  retreated  further  back. 

*'  Oh,  law!  you  mustn't  let  her  in.  I'm  a  very  old  woman, 
but  I'm  not  quite  tired  of  living  yet.  When  I  am,  I'll  send  for 
her,  you  may  tell  her.  There :  look  and  see  if  the  things  in  the 
hall  are  safe,  and  shut  the  door  upon  her.  Shut  the  door  in  her 
face— in.  her  face,  Patterson  I" 

And  shut  the  door  was.  And  Miss  Varnish  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  screw  her  face  into  some  composure,  and  return  to  the  car- 
riage  at  the  gate.  She  informed  James  that  she  had  found  poor 
Mrs.  Torring  too  ill  to  see  h^,  and  entered  the  brougham,  to  be 
driven  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  a  wonder  that  Mrs.  Torring  did  not  feel  her  personal 

.  safety  somewhat  questionable  with  all  that  had  come  to  pass ;   but 

she  tiiougfat  that  neither  Mr.  M'Quantigan  nor  Miss  Varnish  would 

"be  v«ry  desirous  of  attracting  the  further  notice  of  Chelford  \  and 

the  one  policeman  of  whom  Chelfbid  boasted  was  deep  in  love 
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should  step  in,  and  tell  Mr.  Campion  he  is  going  to  many  a 
murderess  r* 

Bat  there  was  little  good  in  meeting  misfortune  half  way. 
Months  must  elapse  ere  the  matter  forthcoming  could  be  decently 
whispered  about ;  and  Mrs.  Torring's  blabbing  tongue  might,  ere 
then,  have  met  with  its  lasting  quietus.  Still,  she  was  such  an 
eccentric  old  woman,  so  audacious  in  sajring  and  doing  things  inad. 
missible  with  most  people,  that  one  was  never  safe  at  her  hands. 
However,  calamities  which  cannot  be  averted  by  effort  must  he 
left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  There  was  a  flower  of  safety  to 
be  plucked,  if  Miss  Varnish  had  the  resolution,  out  of  this  nettle 
danger.  She  might,  and  she  must,  cast  the  Irishman  out  of  h^ 
heart  now.  It  could  not  be  too  hard — ^it  should  not  be  too  hardr^ 
to  rend  herself  away  from  all  regard  for  that  faithless,  selfish,  per. 
fidious,  brutal  love  of  her*s;  and,  thus  forgetting  and  scorning 
him,  she  might  hope  to  subside  into  a  tranquil  and  decorous  happi- 
ness.    She  thought  in  her  heart — 

**  If  I  do  get  married  to  Mr.  Campion — if  I  do  become  mistresB 
of  this  house,  and  am  rich  for  life — ^I  will  not  abuse  my  position. 
1*11  make  nobody  else  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  I'll  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor,  &c.  I'll  be  no  unkind  stepmoljier 
to  that  poor  Emily.  So  &j:  from  that,  if  it  depends  upon  me,  she 
shall  be  allowed  to  marry  at  her  own  desire.  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  my  miserable  days  of  dependence  are  over ;  and 
that  I  am  to  be  tossed  about  from  stranger  to  stranger  no  more." 

Occupied  by  thoughts  like  these.  Miss  Varnish  passed  the  days 
which  intervened  before  Tuesday.  Mr.  Campion  had  intimat«i  to 
her  that  his  brother  Herbert  would  possibly  be  a  mourner  at  his 
sister-in-law's  grave.  He  was  expected  in  England  at  this  very 
time ;  and  a  letter  had  been  already  despatched  to  the  hotel  sX 
which  he  was  likely  to  arrive  on  reaching  London.  Nevertheless, 
his  return  was  so  far  a  matter  of  imcertainty  that  the  ceremony 
would  be  fixed  without  any  reference  to  him. 

Emily,  as  we  said,  came  home  on  the  Friday ;  and  her  real 
sorrow  put  out  of  mind — ^at  least,  for  a  while — the  dislike  that 
existed  between  herself  and  her  ex-goyemess.  Towards  Friday  or 
Saturday,  Miss  Varnish  began  to  think  that  she  detected  a  certain 
air  about  the  household  for  which  even  the  sudden  and  serious 
bereavement  scarcely  altogether  accounted.  The  servants,  with 
whom  she  came  into  contact,  appeared  to  walk  and  speak  as  under 
the  constraint  of  some  invisible  peril.  In  addressing  her,  they 
were  absent  and  hesitating,  and  her  evil  conscience  leaped  at  onoe 
to  the  terror  that  something  about  Miss  March  had  become  known 
to  them,  and  that  they  were  all  regarding  herself  with  an  abhor, 
rence  hardly  to  be  suppressed.      Too  desperately  anxious  to  pass 
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the  matter  in  silence,  Miss  Varnish  actually  questioned  Mrs.  Prud- 
den,  the  housekeeper.     She  said — 

'*  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Prudden,  I  may  have  neglected  something 
which  I  ought  to  have  done.  Will  you  kindly  put  me  right  if  I 
havet     I  should  be  sorry  to  be  wanting  to  this  sad  occasion." 

**  I  don't  know,  miss,  but  that  you've  done  every  mortal  thing 
that  you  could  have  done ;  and  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  undone 
which  /  can  point  out." 

**  Is  there  not  1  Oh,  dear !  I'm  so  relieved  to  hear  you  say  so  ! 
But  I  really  did  fancy  that  the  servants  were  annoyed  at  some- 
thing. I'm  sure  I  only  wish  them  to  speak,  if  have  been  care- 
less in  anything." 

'*0h,  dear!  miss,  indeed  it's  nothing  whic'r  you  could  have 
helped.     They  all  know  that  you've  done  your  very  beet,  miss." 

"But  what  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Prudden?"  For  that  the 
housekeeper  was  anxious  to  cut  the  interview  short  was,  from  her 
manner,  a  thing  beyond  all  doubt. 

*'  Well,  well,  miss,  I  should  say  it's  justr— just  nothing  at  all. 
Servants  have  their  fancies,  miss,  you  know ;  and  this  dreadfully 
sudden  death  has  been  such  an  upset  to  all  of  us.  But  there's  none 
of  them  but  says  that  you've  been  equal  to  the  trial,  and  that 
master  may  be  thankful  he  had  you  by  him  at  the  time.  If  you 
please,  miss,  I'm  very  anxious  you  should  give  me  some  directions 
about  the  lunTiheon  on  Tuesday,  you  know,  miss.  Can  you  let  mo 
know  how  many  there  are  to  be  ?" 

A  mystery  there  evidently  was.  But  if  it  touched  no  secret  of 
her  own  (and  Mrs.  Prudden's  word  might  be  taken  for  that),  it 
need  not,  and  should  not,  perplex  Miss  Varnish.  So  she  followed 
in  the  housekeeper's  diversion,  and  plunged  into  the  arrangements 
entailed  by  the  melancholy  gathering  of  the  following  Tuesday. 

One  fear  Miss  Varnish  did  really  succeed  in  driving  out  of  her 
mind.  She  felt  certain  that  Eva's  pretensions  to  the  Campion 
name  were  all  baseless  altogether.  Endowed  with  such  rank  and 
prospects,  she  would  never  have  received  or  maintained  in  favour 
such  a  lovejr  as  Murphy  M'Quantigan.  At  any  rate,  she  would 
not  have  gone  away  with  him  under  circumstances  which  wculd 
ban  her  from  good  society  for  ever. 

The  Tuesday  came ;  and  the  friends  came.  It  was  expected, 
firom  a  letter  received  that  morning  by  Gerald  from  his  brother, 
that  that  brother  would  certainly  be  present  at  the  funeral. 

To  enlarge  the  opportunity,  the  ceremony  was  postponed  until 
the  latest  hour  compatible  with  a  suflScient  remnant  of  daylight. 
They  were  to  start  for  the  church  at  four  o'clock.  A  carriage  was 
kept  in  waiting  at  Bridgewater  all  the  day;  but,  much  to  the 
wonder  of  his  brother  and  his  niece,  Mr.  Campion  did  notsx)me.  j  It 
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was  not  to  be  easily  accounted  for ;  but  the  arraogvmeuti  had 
been  made,  and  the  funeral  must  go  on. 

The  company  did  not  return  from  church  until  past  &^ ;  and 
the  Itmcheon  that  awaited  them  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
anachronism.  It  was  eaten,  however,  in  full  proportion.  And  it 
was  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  house  was 
deared  of  the  guests  who  had  attended.  Poor  Mr.  Campion  had 
already  retired ;  so  also  had  Emily.  Miss  Varnish  had  enjc^ed  a 
little  supper  in  her  own  room,  wherein  a  fire  had  been  lighted. 
She  sat  resting  after  the  day's  fatigues,  reading  a  very 
enchanting  novel.  Hope  now  predominated  in  her  above  faar. 
Mr.  Campion,  only  that  morning,  had  said  to  her — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Varnish,  may  you  be  fully  rewarded  for  the 
comfort  your  excellent  conduct  has  ministered  to  a  sorrowing  and 
broken-hearted  man !" 

And  who  so  fitly  tiie  minister  of  that  full  reward  as  himself! 
Mrs.  Prudden  had  half  explained  the  mysterious  demeanour  of  the 
servants  by  the  presence  of  ghostly  and  nocturnal  noises  which  had 
been  heard,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  night  of  the  awful  visita- 
tion. But  now  that  the  last  honours  had  been  so  duly  r^idered, 
those  noises  would  no  longer  have  any  pretence  for  existing,  and 
cease  they  surely  would.  The  servants  of  the  house  were  to  have 
their  supper,  and  a  iew  »eonvive8  of  their  own  station  to  eat  it 
For  once  in  a  way,  the  plate  set  out  in  the  dining-room  would 
remain  there  all  the  night ;  otherwise  the  servants'  treat  must  be 
postponed  to  a  most  untoward  hour.  There  was  little  thought  of 
burglars  at  Deverington.  Even  that  glass  door,  through  whidbi 
Mrs.  Ferrier  had  followed  Mr.  M*Quantigan,  was  left  frequently 
shutterless.  Mr.  Campion,  an  early  riser,  chose  to  have  an  ^t 
which  he  could  use  without  trouble.  So  stood  matters  below  stairs 
on  that  night. 

Apart  from  all  this  downstairs  festivity.  Miss  Varnish  sat  by 
her  comfortable  fire  over  her  book.  She  found  it  even  more  enter- 
taining  than  she  had  expected.  It  was  a  story  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  unfinished,  and  she  continued  reading  on  and 
on.     The  night  advanced  fix>m  hour  to  hoiu: ;  the  supper  was  over. 
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-spite,  or  in  oonseqnenoeof  h«r  extreme  torror,  die  uttered  noflound 
of  inquiry  or  alarm.  The  handle  of  tiie  door  was  gently  turned, 
and  the  door  was  partiy  opened,  not  bo  widely  as  to  show  who  or 
what  was  behind  it.  Through  the  narrow  chink  between  the  door- 
post  and  the  nearly.closed  door  came  a  hoarse,  low  whisper---* 

**  Emma — ^Emma !     Pray,  Emma,  are  you  there  V* 

Could  she  mistake  the  voice,  though  believing  4he  f^i\}Rfr  tto 
liave  deserted  her  tor  ever? 

"  Who  1    What  are  you  t    How  dare  you  come  here  I" 

**  Hus^ — h !  They're  likely  to  be  soimd  asleep  to-night  of  all 
nights ;  but  you'll  wake  some  of  them,  if  you  don't  take  caie. 
Are  you  all  alone  ?    And  can  I  come  in  1" 

And,  presupposing  an  encouraging  reply,  the  speaker  pushed 
'  the  door  still  farther  topen.  And  there  was  revealed  to  view, 
embellished  with  a  beard  of  the  ^wth  of  severll  days,  the  face  of 
Murphy  M'Quantigan. 

Miss  Yamish  was  alarmed  no  longer,  but  intensely  angry. 

**How  dare  you  insult  me,  sir?  Go  away — ^however  you 
came — or  I'll  alarm  the  house  at  once.  I  will !  And  if  I  ruin 
myself,  your  character  won't  be  mended  by  it.  Gk>  badi  to  Miss 
March!" 

'^Hush!  and  do  be  a  sensible  girl.  I'd  verymuc^  like  to 
know  where  to  find  Miss  March,  that  I  might  just  throttle  her 
without  any  chloroform  at  all  1  Don't  talk  of  her,  the  murdering 
vixen !    I  want  you.  *' 

**  How  dare  you  tell  me  such  lies  1  You  took  her  away  with 
you.  How  else  could  she  have  got  away  !  Oh,  you  needn't  keep 
putting  your  finger  up,  to  tell  me  to  keep  quiet.  If  I  get  into 
disgrace  now,  il  shall  be  as  your  enemy,  and  not  as  your  acoom^ 
plice.     Get  away,  before  you  drive  me  further !" 

"  Now,  what  d'ye  mean  by  going  and  saying  that  I  took  the 
creature  away  ?  Why  I  haven't  stirred  out  of  the  house  myself  all 
ihe  while!" 

Emma  thought  of  the  mysterious  noises  which,  ever  since  that 
night,  had  alarmed  and  impressed  the  servants,  and  she  a  litde 
wavered  in  her  unbelief ;  but  she  was  not  convinced. 

**  Perhaps,  sir,  you'll  tell  me  that  Miss  March  is  here  too,  all 
this  while.  Go  to  her,  I  say.  You  pref-  ""'^  *  r  interests  to 
mine.  You  left  my  very  letter  lying  on  the  floor,  to  betray  me ; 
— ^the  letter  you  must  have  got  the  morning  you  left  Leamington." 

"  Letter  ?  I  got  no  letter  t/uU  day.— But  I'll  tell  you  what— I 
now  just  see  how  it  came  about.  That  old  hag,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  got 
hold  of  the  letter  herself,  and  that's  what  set  her  upon  following 
me  down  h^re:    and  follow  me  she  did^  just  in  time  to  spoil 
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During  tliis  conv^nsation,  the  Irishman  had  slowly  advanoed 
into  the  room,  and  they  were  now  close  together. 

**0h,  M*Quantigan!  Now,  do  you  expect  me  to  bdieve  all 
that?  Mrs.  Ferrier  follow  you  down  here,  and  into  the  house? 
Why,  I  was  listening  all  the  while !" 

"Perhaps  you  were.  If  I  hadn't  been  a  fool,  I  should  have 
been  listening  too."  And  then  he  narrated  the  suddeii 
interruption  and  entire  defeat  of  their  infisanous  design.  It 
was,  in  itself,  improbable.  But  there  was  this  important 
hct  in  its  &vour.  It  told  against  the  narrator  himself. 
It  placed  him  in  a  light  even  more  contemptible  than  atro- 
cious. He  had  been  frightened  by  one  woman,  and  locked  out 
by  another.  -  It  was  a  story  he  would  never  have  invented. 
Besides,  it  comforted  Miss  Varnish  to  believe  it ;  and  now  she 
thoroughly  did  Itelieve  it;  and,  indeed,  a  thought,  fully  and 
fearfully  corroborating  the  story,  arose  in  her  mind  at  that  vecy 
instant. 

**  Murphy !  Tell  me — ^how  did  you  manage  to  get  out  of  that 
room?*'  ' 

**  Why,  I  found  that,  in  the  wall,  there  was  a  door  which  had 
been  papered  up.  And  when  I  thought  it  might  be  safe,  I  ripped 
up  the  paper  with  my  knife ; — ^managed  to  open  the  door,  without 
any  very  great  noise,  and  got  into  a  small  bsick  passage,  and  then 
into  a  room " 

^'  Oh,  yes.  And  so  you  frightened  poor  Mrs.  Campion  to 
death-     Why  did  you  do  that  V 

"  I  never  went  to  do  it.  It  was  all  an  accident.  I  got  myself 
first  into  the  room  where  the  maid-servant  was.  I  found  that  I 
had  awoke  her ;  so  I  shuffled  away,  through  the  open  door,  into  the 
next  room.  The  poor  lady  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  me ; — ^most 
ladies  are  pleased  with  the  sight  of  me,  and  like  to  look  again. 
She  screamed  as  if  I'd  been  the  Pope  of  Bome,  and  the  screaming 
must  have  killed  her.  I  took  myself  back  to  that  closet ;  and  since 
then  I've  been  living,  anyhow,  in  one  of  the  spare  rooms  all  the  day, 
and  up  and  down  the  house  at  nights,  and  I've  been  forced  to  live 
upon  the  scraps  of  the  larder.  To-night  I've  managed  a  little 
better." 

'*  Oh,  how  dangerous !     What  could  possess  you  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Sure,  my  dear  creature,  it  would  have  been  more  dangerous 
than  all  to  have  ever  gone  out  of  the  house.  Why,  how  could  I 
tell  what  those  women  would  be  un  tn  TiAvtl     AnH  tliAvM  nAvm- 
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night  after  night,  to  get  a  word  with  you  ;  but  you  always  seemed 
asleep,  before  I  could  venture  to  come  here;  and  the  servants 
didn't  seem  to  sleep  well  at  all." 

"No,  indeed — they  heard  you  walking  about ;  you  know  how 
superstitious  that  kind  of  people  are,  and  they've  been  living  m 
mortal  terror  the  whole  week." 

**  Bless  their  mortal  superstition,  I  say,  with  all  my  soul !  I 
rather  thought  that  they'd  be  too  much  frightened  ever  to  find  me 
out.  But  it's  been  rather  a  dull  week  that  I've  passed.  This 
night  shall  make  up  for  it  I  suppose  you  know  that  there's  all 
the  family  plate,  or  the  best  of  it,  left  out  on  the  dining-room 
tablet" 

**The  plate! — and  you  think — good  heavens.  Murphy!  You 
never  can  mean  HiatV 

*'  Yes,  but  I  do  mean  that,  I  intend  to  carry  all  that  plate 
away  with  me^  as  a  small  remembrance  of  my  visit  at  this  house. 
Sure,  they  owe  me  some  compensation;  it's  so  little  attention 
they've  paid  me  while  I've  been  a  guest." 

**  Murphy !  you  shall  not  be  so  mad  as  to  ruin  yourself  and  me 
at  the  same  time.  You'd  never  escape.  Mr.  Campion  would 
spend  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  or  his  brother  would  spend  it  for 
him,  rath^  than  submit  to  such  a  loss  as  that." 

*'  Don't  you  set  up  to  be  wiser  than  your  ancestors.  Miss  Emma, 
as  I  always  say  at  our  Protestant  meetings.  I  know  what's  safe, 
and  what's  not  safe.  I've  got  that  about  me  which  would  keep 
these  Campion  people  from  bothering  me,  if  I  were  to  take  the 
very  clothes  they  stand  in." 

"'Murphy!  What  can  you  mean?  You  are  insane,  I  am 
sure." 

**  My  dear  creature,  you  remember  telling  me  that  that  poor 
unlucky  lady  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  be  frightened  to  death  at  the 
looks  of  myself ;  «that  she  had  something  locked  up  in  her  drawers 
which  she  was  desperately  afraid  of  anybody  else  getting  hold  oL 
*What  you  said  came  into  my  thoughts  at  the  time ;  so,  several 
hours  siter  the  event,  when  the  room  was  left  all  quiet  and  nobody 
likely  to  come  in,  I  got  hold  of  the  poor  lady's  keys — ^they  were 
close  to  the  bed,  and  nobody  had  thought  of  taking  them  away ; 
and  I  just  looked  from  drawer  to  drawer,  to  see  if  I  could  not  fijad 
something  worth  finding.      I  did  find  something  worth  finding.     I 
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anothfir  dutj  on  haiid  now.  Hdp  me  to  pack  tlM  best  tH  the 
plate,  and  one  or  two  other  things ;  and  I'll  be  off  at  once.  You 
shall  share  in  the  profit  of  it,  if  you'll  oolj  share  the  taronble/' 

**  Murphy — ^Murphy !  It  may  be  sale  enough  for  you ;  but  it 
would  ruin  me." 

''Stuff!  Who's  to  think  that  you'tw  had  aay  haad  in  it! 
They'll  suppose,  of  course,  that  some  fellow  ccmtrived  to  come  in« 
and  secrete  himself,  while  they  were  arranging  the  funeraL  They 
know  nothing  here  about  what  went  on  last  Monday  ni^t.  Tbey 
can't  hear  us  where  we  are  now,  I'm  certain." 

'^  No :  but  listen,  Murphy.  Tou  say  you  are  sure  of  tmJnng 
money  by  the  paper  you  foimd  in  Mrs.  Campion's  drawer.  If  you 
are,  why  on  earth  should  you  run  the  risk — ^well,  take  the  trouble, 
if  you  are  even  sure  there  is  no  risk — ^why  diould  you  take  the 
trouble  of  robbing  the  house  this  night,  as  you  propose  to  do." 

'*  I'll  tell  you  why,  Miss  Emma :  because  I  dhan't  be  aUe  to 
turn  this  paper  into  money  just  at  onoe.  It's  not  this  Mr. 
Campion  that  I  expect  to  pay  me  for  it :  it's  the  other,  who,  I 
oyerheard  the  servants  say,  was  expected  home  to  the  fiineral,  and 
did  not  come.  It's  he  to  whom  I  shall  take  it,  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  hold  of  him ;  but,  perhaps,  he'll  wait  a  little  while  to  make 
suie  it's  no  forgery,  and  I,  all  the  while,  shall  be  without  my 
money.  Of  coinrse,  I  mustn't  let  it  go  out  of  my  hands — this 
paper,  I  mean — ^until  he  lets  the  money  go  into  my  hands.  And 
all  that  fencing  and  contriving  will  take  some  time ;  though  I 
know  I  shall  manage  all  right  in  the  end.  But  I  shall  be  wanting 
money  to  go  on  with.  I'm  very  hard  up ;  and  this  is  the  only  way 
of  getting  it  just  now.    So  now  you  quite  understand  my  actions." 

**No;  hardly  that.  I  don't  understand  why  you  choose  to 
keep  that  pai>er  for  Mr.  Herbert  Campion.  But  you  won't  even 
tell  me  what  it  refers  to  ?" 

**  I'll  tell  you  a  little  of  it :  it's  about  ihe  elder  Mr.  Campion's 
daughter." 

**  His  daughter !    What ! — ^then  has  he  a  daughter,  after  all  t" 

•*  Ay ;  be  you  very  sure  that  he  has  a  daughter.  You  may  just 
put  away  all  your  thoughts  of  ever  settling  down  as  mistress  of 
this  great  house.  They'll  never  come  to  anything.  I  can  tell  you, 
full  sure." 

In  truth,  unworthy  of  sympathy  as  this  wretched  woman  may 
have  been,  her  case  was  truly  deplorable  at  this  time.     If  Ae 
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•verily  nothing  more  than  an  impudent  impostor,  she  had  beheld 
her  way  clear  to  a  life  of  prosperity  and  good  behaviour  in  all  her 
future. 

And  now,  another  revolution !  Mr«  M'Quantigan,  selfish  as 
lie  might  really  be,  merited  no  reproach  in  this  matter.  But  the 
Campion  fsanily  secret  had  gathered  itself,  again,  a  dark  doudover 
her  future  fortunes.  And — ^M*Quantigan  again  beside  her,  and 
-with  his  seeming  treachery  explained  away — the  old  influence  .was 
drawing  her  towards  him  once  more.  But  she  could  not  at  onoe 
believe  the  gloomy  prediction  last  uttered  by  him. 

**  Murphy,  dear  Murphy,  why  will  you  alarm  me  so  ?  I  cannot 
"believe  that  that  vil6  girl,  Eva — ^that's  her  nonsensical  name — ^Eva 
March  they  called  her — ^I  cannot  believe  that  she  has  anything  to 
clo  vdth  the  Campion  family;  or,  indeed,  with  any  respectable 
fimiily  anywhere." 

*'  Can  you  not,  indeed,  Miss  Varnish?  Then  Til  just  tell  you 
ihat  there  are  others  that  can'think  so,  and  do  think  so*  And  I 
fEOicy  they're  right." 

"  Oh,  I  understand ;  you're  her  lover,  and  may  marry  her,  if 
you  like.  Well :  go  to  her  this  instant !  Campion,  or  no  Campion, 
she  can't  very  well  refuse  you  I" 

•'What  are  you  talking  of,  Miss  Varnish?  It's  ungrateful 
you  are ;  blackguarding  me  in  this  way.  You're  just  like  those 
Papists  at  Limerick  when  I  burnt  an  image  of  the  Virgiij,  in  front 
of  the  Popish  chapel  there,  by  way  of  showing  them  what  idolaters 
they  were :  they  stoned  me  with  stones,  and  would  have  made  a 
martyr  of  me.  And  you're  something  like  them.  I  give  you  a 
feithful  warning,  and  you're  angry.'* 

*  *  Angry  !  But,  Murphy,  you  know  you  were  in  love  with  her. 
It's  no  manner  of  use  your  denying  it.  I  saw  a  letter  written  by 
her  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Dowlas ;  and  she  said  everybody  was  talking 
how  you  went  on  with  Miss  Roberts.  That,  it  seems,  was  Miss 
March's  Carnarvonshire  name.  And,  I  daresay,  the  hussey  has  an 
alias  for  every  county  up  and  down  the  kingdom  !" 

**  You  think  yourself  exceedingly  wise.  Miss  Varnish !  You're 
wrong  altogether  about  that  girl:  It's  no  use  bothering  myself 
about  explaiiiing  this  and  that,  when  we've  other  affairs  on  hand. 
Only,  I  tell  you  it  was  never  any  such  thing.  But  I  will  let  you 
know  what  makes  me  sure  that  Miss  March  is  the  real  and  true 
Miss  Campion.  That  deceitful  old  creature,  Mrs.  Ferrier,  vdth 
whom  I  scraped  acquaintance  at  Leamington,  you  know, — she 
promised  me  four  hundred  pounds  if  I'd  put  Miss  March  out  of 
the  way.  You  may  wonder ;  but  it's  true.  Mrs.  Terrier's  son 
was  mad  upon  marrying  the  girl,  it  seems ;  and  his  mother  was 
crazy  herself  at  the  thought  of  it.     Well,  as  I've  told  you  already, 
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she  came  tearing  down  here,  after  all ;  and  stopped  me,  just  at  the 
time.  Now,  what  should  make  her  so  very  different  all  of  a 
sudden?  Why,  it's  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  one's  countenance. 
She  must  have  suddenly  found  out  that  Miss  March  (to  call  her  so) 
was  no  such  outcast  as  she  imagined  her ;  that,  instead  of  being  a 
low,  bad  match  for  her  son,  she'd  be  as  good  a  one  as  any  nobleman 
need  find.  I  heard  her  praying  the  girl  to  forgive  her,  and 
begging  her  to  treat  her  as  a  firiend,  and  go  along  with  her.  And 
they  went  away  all  loving  and  friendly,  I'm  aware.  Now,  putting  this 
and  other  things  together,  I'm  certain  that  the  world  will  hear  of  her 
soon  as  Miss  Campion.  And — ^and  then,  you  see,  she'd  have  a  better 
right  to  be  here  than  any  which  your  Mr.  Campion  could  give  you." 

**  Indeed,  I  fear  it's  only  all  too  true.  But,  Murphy,  I  have 
more  than  once  considered  your  interest  rather  than  my  own. 
Will  you  not  think  a  little  of  me  now  ?  Why  should  you  use  that 
paper  against  me,  when  you  might  use  it  for  me  ?" 

*'Tear  it  up,  or  bum  it,  you  mean?  Can't  possibly  affoid 
such  a  waste,  my  dear.  From  what  you  tell  me  of  this  Mr. 
Gerald  of  your's,  I  don't  fancy  he'd  pay  us  a  farthing  to  hush  the 
matter  up ;  and,  if  he  would,  the  matter  has  gone  a  great  deal  too 
far  to  be  hushed  up.  That  lost  Miss  Campion  will  come  forward 
and  get  her  father  to  t\uii  his  brother  out  of  this  house,  even  if  I 
were  to  bum  that  paper  at  this  very  minute." 

**  Then,  Miirphy,  what  earthly  good  can  it  do  you  with  the 
girl's  father,  Mr.  Campion's  brother  ?  It  can  only  confirm  what 
he  knows— on  your  showing — ^to  be  trae  already." 

"  I  don't  say,  my  good  girl,  that  the  paper's  wanted  to  make 
him  the  more  certain  of  it.  But  I've  heard  you  say  the  property 
is  the  elder  Mr.  Campion's,  and  is  entailed  ?" 

*'  Yes,  that  I  am  certain  is  the  case." 

**  Very  well.  Now,  as  long  as  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  alive,  of 
course  if  he  chooses  to  consider  the  girl  his  daughter,  he  can  keep 
her  here,  and  allow  her  what  he  thinks  proper.  But,  unless  he 
would  have  her  deprived  of  the  estate  after  his  death — unless  he 
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**  But,  Murphy,  it's  really  too  dangerous  ;  it  may  be  all  very 
'well  to  say  that,  with  the  paper  you've  got,  you  can  make  your 
terms  with  the  family.  But  just  only  consider ;  it'll  all  be  found 
out  here,  and  inquiry  be  made,  before  you  can  communicate  with 
Mr.  Campion's  brother ;  and  however  he  might  afterwards  wish  to 
keep  you  harmless,  you  know  he  cannot  do  it,  if  the  matter  is  once 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorites." 

"  Trust  me  for  managing  all  right.  I'll  tell  you  how  it's  to  be 
done.  I've  planned  every  step  beforehand,  while  I've  been  hiding 
in  this  house.  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  some  hampers  in  which  we 
can  pack  up  several  things  very  nicely.  When  that's  all  done,  I 
know  the  way  to  the  stables.  I've  watched  out  of  a  garret,  and 
seen  that  there's  no  dog  near  them,  and  that  I  can  lay  my  hands 
on  a  horse  and  dog-cart  very  easily.  I  shall  drive  to  the  Bridge, 
water  station,  to  be  oflF  by  the  train  that  starts  for  London  at  six. 
They'll  hardly  find  it  out  before  then.  I  shall  manage  all  well 
at  the  station ;  put  up  the  dog-cart  at  an  inn,  say  I'm  the  con- 
fectioner's  man  from  Bristol,  who  served  the  luncheon  at  Mrs. 
Campion's  funeral,  going  back  with  the  empty  hampers  ;  the  plate 
I  shall  put  by  little  and  little  in  each  one ;  take  a  fly  from  the 
inn  to  the  station ;  be  at  Bristol  before  I'm  likely  to  be  pursued. 
Once  there,  I  shall  know  where  to  go ;  spend  a  day  there ;  trans- 
form myself  into  something  very  different  from  what  I  look  now, 
and  wait  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Campion  ; — there,  then  !" 

Miss  Varnish  considered  how  threatening — ^hopeless,  indeed — 
her  position  had  become.  If  Mr.  Gerald  Campion  were  deprived  of 
what  he  only  held  on  sufferance — ^Deverington  Hall — ^he  might  be 
worth  marrying  still.  But  what  so  likely  as  that  his  newly-found 
niece  should  interfere,  and,  with  Mrs.>Ferrier  to  back  her,  should 
assure  her  uncle  that,  in  marrying  Miss  Varnish,  he  would  commit 
his  happiness  to  very  unsafe  keeping  ?  Miss  Varnish  felt  that  from 
the  Campion  family  she  had  quite  as  much  to  fear  as  to  hope, 
things  having  gone  so  awry ;  and  she  spoke  to  her  friend  accordingly.  • 

*' Murphy,  if  you'll  let  me  go  with  you,  I'll  assist  you  all  I 
can." 

'*  Let  you  go  with  me  ?     That'll  make  it  rather  awkward." 

**  Not  if  you  really  manage  as  you  say  you  are  sure  of  doing, 
Murphy.  I  will  not  stay  here  and  run  such  a  risk.  Unless  you 
take  me  with  you,  you  shall  not  go.  You  needn't  think  to  frighten 
me !  If  we  both  go  to  prison  together,  it'll  be  much  worse  for  you 
than  for  me.  I  mightn't  find  my  life  in  jail  a  very  pleasant  one, 
hut  at  least,  once  there,  I  should  know  the  worst,  and  shouldn't 
be  living  in  the  constant  dread  in  which  I  must  live  here ;  and  I 
daresay  I  should  interest  some  charitable  person  in  me,  and  that 
something  would  be  found  for  me  when  my  time  was  expired.    It's 
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more  than  I  may  get  by  remaining  here.  So,  Murphy,  you  shall 
not  make  a  cat^s-paw  of  me  altogether ;  shall  I  go  with  you,  or 
shall  I  alarm  the  house  at  once,  be  the  conaequenceB  what  diey 
may  to  either  of  us — to  both  of  us  V 

'  *'  Well,  well !  you  shall  do  as  you  like,  only  let  us  get  to  work*. 
Th^re  are  some  nick-nacks  in  the  drawing-room  which  I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  behind,  and  I  know  they're  valuable, 
ones.  We'll  go  there  first."  And  to  the  drawing-room  they 
adjourned.  Like  the  dining-room,  it  was  upon  the  ground  floor  of 
the  houBe,  and  what  with  caution  and  carpets,  there  was  really  no 
great  likelihood  of  their  being  overheard.  Mr.  M'Quantigan^ 
divesting  his  feet  of  their  shoes,  went  up  into  a  garret,  and  fetched 
a  few  of  the  hampers  he  had  seen  stowed  away.  The  supp^  of 
the  night  before  was  a  guarantee  that,  amongst  the  servants  up 
there,  slumber  would  press  rather  heavily. 

Miss  Varnish  lighted  up  the  drawing-room.  They  made  a 
choice  of  the  most  valuable  things, — ^rich,  rare  vases  of  Sevres, 
ivory  pagodas,  and  boxed  carved  out  of  agate  and  amethyst  But 
it  occurred  simultaneously  to  both  of  them,  that  they  would  be 
exposed  alike  to  the  danger  of  damage  and  of  discovery,  did  they^ 
not  find  some  soft  material  in  which  to  wrap  these  articles. 

After  a  minute's  consideration,  the  Orangeman  suggested  that 
they  should  unrip  some  feather  beds,,  and  make  use  of  the  feath^ra 
inside.  It  was  important  to  run  no  risk  of  detection,  in  obtaining 
one ;  and  that  on  which  poor  Mrs.  Campion  had  been  wont  to  lie 
appeared  the  safest — as  to  getting  hold  of  it.  So  Mr.  M'Quan. 
tigan  paid  one  more  visit  to  the  chamber  in  which  his  evil  presence 
had  been  the  herald  of  death,  and  dragged  away  the  bed  on  which 
the  unhappy  lady  had  taken  the  last  rest  permitted  her  on  earth. 
Her  daughter,  Emily,  occupied  the  room  that  Miss  March  had 
tenanted ;  so  that  was  not  available.  M'Quantigan  brought  tha 
bed  into  the  drawing-room. 

**  When  we  go  into  the  dining-room,"  he  said,  "  you  must  get 
me  somethinff  to  drink.    This  is  heavy  work.    Now,  then  I  what's 
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'*  Stay  here/'  said  Murphy^  ''  while  I  go  round  to  the  stables, 
and  get  tiie  horse  and  dog-cart.  It'll  take  me  a  little  while,  as  I 
must  put  some  straw  on  the  stable-yard.  I  know  where  to 
find  it" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  bring  the  carriage  to  this  door." 

'*  No :  not  for  any  money !  I  shall  drive  out  at  the  back  way. 
I  know  the  bearings  of  the  premises  pretty  well ;  but  I  shall  give 
another  another  good  look  at  them  now.  When  I've  got  all  r^y 
for  driving  off,  we'll  carry  these  things  there  one  by  one,  and  then 
get  in.  It's  almost  four  now.  We've  plenty  of  time,  but  not 
very  much  to  spare." 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you  to  the  stables  1" 

"No;  you'd  better  stay  here.  I  know  the  way  round  very 
well ;  it's  not  very  likely  that  anybody  will  come  near  us ;  if  you  do 
hear  any  one,  close  this  door  as  gently  as  you  can,  and  make  good 
your  retreat  upstairs.  I  shall  know,  if  I  see  the  door  shut  when  I 
come  back,  that  it  isn't  safe  to  go  in.  And  we  must  trust  to — 
to  Providence  to  appoint  what  we  are  to  do  next." 

He  went  away,  and  left  her  by  the  open  door.  The  day  had 
scarcely  broken.  A  fresh,  cool  breeze  was  blowing  over  the  garden, 
and  sporting  with  the  leaves  which  were  everywhere  whiriing  off 
the  trees.  But  the  waning  moon  was  far  above  the  horizon,  and  their 
way  would  not  be  traversed  in  darkness.  Miss  Yami^  had  takeu 
from  her  own  room  all  she  needed.  She  was  dressed  for  the  journey^ 
and  she  carried  a  little  bag  in  her  hand. 

Very  anxiously  and  fearfully  she  awaited  her  companion's  return^ 
and  listened  for  any  threatening  sounds  which  might  proceed  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  house.  Nothing  justified  her  fears  in  that 
direction;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  her  accomplice 
returned.  He  had  accomplished  all  he  intended  by  going.  The  yard 
was  laid  with  straw,  the  horse  and  carriage  ready  to  start,  and  the 
gates  intervening  between  the  yard  and  the  road  were  thrown  open, 
ready  beforehand.  There  were  four  hampers  awaiting  removal. 
He  took  up  the  one  which  contained  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
})late,  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  away.  She  remained  at  the 
door,  pr^ared  to  follow,  as  soon  as  ever  he  placed  the  fourth  upon 
his  back.  Within  a  minute  or  two  after  conveying  away  the  first 
he  returned  to  fetch  the  second.  It  was  the  largest  of  the  four, 
and  on  getting  it  outside  the  door,  he  laid  it  upon  the  step  in  oid^ 
to  place  it  in  an  easier  and  securer  position.  The  lady,  at  his  desire, 
bent  down  to  assist  him. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  upon,  the  gravel-walk  outside ; 
there  waa  a  flash  of  light  suddenly  shining  upon  them,  which  was 
neither  of  the  moon  nor  of  the  stars ;  and  while  Mr.  M'Quantigan 
dacted  awsy  tonvanls  the  staUes,  and  left  his  hamper  behind  him,  > 
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Miss  Varnish,  startled  out  of  all  knowledge  (at  the  moment)  what 
to  do,  fomid  herself  standing  fiEioe  to  face  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Campion. 

'*What!  Miss  Varnish!  Is  it  possible?  Madam,  this  really 
will  require  some  explanation." 

"  Oh,  I*m — I*m  so  much  alarmed,  Mr.  Campion !  I  thou^t  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  house, — and  I  got  up  to  look  ;  and " 

**  And  you  dressed  yourself  and  took  a  bag  in  your  hand, 
madam,  to  assist  you  in  searching  the  house ;  instead  of  alarming 
the  servants,  or  my  brother!** 

**  Oh,  I  was  so  frightened — so  confused ;  I  didn't  know  what 
I  did." 

*' Madam,  I  saw  when  I  got  to  the  lodge  that  something 
appeared  to  be  going  on  that  ought  not ;  and  I  told  Johnson  to 
follow  me  with  the  light.  Johnson,  ring  the  door-bell.  Madam, 
you  must  not  leave  the  house  until  further  inquiry.  Johnson,  take 
in  that  hamper.  Madam,  I  heard  you  q)eaking  to  that  man  who 
ran  away,  as  you  would  never  have  spoken  to  a  common  thief  who 
was  unknown  to  you.  I  insist  upon  your  remaining  here,  until 
this  strange  affair  can  be  examined  into." 

The  hamper  was  replaced  in  the  hall ;  the  bell  was  rung,  and 
the  house  awakened,  and  the  wretched  Emma  retreated  upstairs, 
to  seek  safety  and  secrecy,  at  least  for  a  while,  in  the  crowning 
peril  now  fallen  upon  her. 

Herbert  Campion  was  very  soon  greeted  by  his  brother  Grerald ; 
and  the  latter  was  quickly  and  entirely  put  in  possession  of  the 
unaccountable  wickedness  of  that  Miss  Varnish,  whom  he  had  been 
disposed  to  value  and  to  reward  so  highly.  Mr.  Campion  explained 
that  he  had  fully  intended  honouring  his  sister-in-law's  frineral, 
but  that  he  had  been  intercepted  in  London*  by  a  visit  of  a  most 
important  and  startling  character.  Two  gentlemen,— 7a  Mr.  Dyk- 
hart,  of  whom  he  had  heard  his  wife  speak  in  former  days;  andaMr. 
Ballow,  of  whom  he  had  heard  in  a  very  different  way, — ^had  waited 
upon  him,  with  assurances,  which  were  certainly  supported  by  much 
seeming  evidence,  that  the  daughter  he  had  discarded  was  his  own 
child,  after  all.  Yet,  after  his  wife's  own  confession,  however 
could  he  believe  it  ? 

They  were  talking  together,  he  and  his  brother,  in  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  latter,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  lighted ;  for  tJbe  house- 
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modest  fortune.     But,  I  confess  I  don't  see  how  the  terrible  proofs 
you  had  are  all  to  be  set  aside.'* 

**  Nor,  indeed,  do  I.  You  may  remember,  at  that  miserable 
time,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  I  thought  I. saw  one  thing 
which  contradicted  that  woman  Roberts's  story.  She  said  she  parted 
with  her  child  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  in  March  1838.  Now,  the 
child  I  was  taught  to  consider  mine,  was  spoken  of  as  bom  in 
March,  1839 — just  a  year  later.  But,  unaccountable  as  that  seemed, 
I  thought  it  was  made  only  too  easy  to  believe.  The  little  girl, 
whom  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  surrender,  even  when  I  was  made 
sure  she  was  not  my  own,  she  was,  in  appearance,  a  year  above 
her  nominal  age ;  and  Mrs.  Roberts  let  me  know  that  her  child  was 
remarkably  small  and  weak  when  bom.  And  Lady  Anne  Somerby 
mentioned  to  me — she  was  fond  of  putting  all  sorts  of  trivial  detail 
into  her  letters  — ^what  interest,  during  the  spring  andj^ummer  of 
1838,  my  wife  was  taking  in  a  child  only.at  nurse  in  HammersmithT 
In  very  truth,  I  had  a  choice  of  improbabilities ;  and  my  wife's 
guilt,  in  which  I  would  have  disbelieved,  while  a  thread  of  hope 
remained,  seemed  the  less — alas  I  the  less — improbable  of  the  two. 
But  setting  aside  all  that,  you  know  that  I  had  her  confession — ^her 
confession  with  her  own  lips,  and  in  your  and  my  own  presence." 

While  the  brothers  were  discoursing  still  after  this  fashion,  a 
servant  came  hastily  in,  to  say  that  Miss  Varnish  had  been  seen 
gliding  across  the  Italian  garden,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  wood 
that  skirted  the  road  to  Bridgewater. 
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It  is  the  moming  of  the  Sit  of  January,  1867.  The  wintry  sea 
comes  wildly  up  the  ilrth  of  Forth,  and,  with  a  dull  thundi^, 
tumbles  on  the  shores.  All  along  the  dim,  misty  coast,  it  nms 
moaning  at  the  harbour-bars,  and  shakes  the  tottering  piers,  and 
leaps  like  an  angry  and  disappointed  lion  upon  the  passing  steamers. 
Through  the  dbilly  wintry  air  the  opposite  shores  of  Fifeshire 
peer  shiveringly.  Not  £ar  behind  there  uprise  the  taU  church- 
steeples  of  Edinburgh;  and  aJx^ve  them  Ardiur's  lion  croudifiB 
ominously. 

The  snow  has  fallen,  and  out  of  doors  everything  is  very  cold 
and  cheerless.  In  the  dull  glow  of  the  sun,  the  frost-diamonded 
panes  and  the  snow-laden  roo&  shine  with  a  bewildering  white- 
ness.  All  around  these,  when  the  spring-time  has  come,  and  the 
happy  birds  have  b^un  to  build,  Hie  air  is  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  blossoming  currant-bushes.  In  retired  nooks  are  found  violete 
and  primroses;  and  in  the  little  gardens  bolder  flowers  flaunt 
Chestnut-tree-shaded  are  the  lanes,  and  there,  when  the  day  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  youths  and  maidens  sing  snatches  of  olden 
baUads.  But  on  this  chilly  January  day  the  snow  lies  deep  in  the 
gardens,  and  underneath  the  trees  \  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sound 
heard,  save  the  strange  langua^  of  the  sea,  breaking  over  the 
rocks  beyond. 

Surrounded  by  those  who  love  him,  a  dying  man  lies  in  a 
chamber  not  far  from  where  the  sea  is  moaning.  Than  he,  none 
have  more  delighted  in  listening  to  the  great  ballads  it  was  ever 
singing ;  and  for  hours  he  had  sat  looking  at  the  sleek,  smooth 
snow.  The  flowers,  too,  he  loved  well ;  and  as  he  walked  through 
the  woods  and  meadows,  he  would  bend  and  reverently  pluck  them. 
With  all  these  he  had  for  years  held  communion,  and  they  had 
told  him  some  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  glorious  world ;  and 
through  the  influence  they  had  exerted  over  him,  had  he  been 
upheld  when  his  days  were  dark  and  dreary.  But  now,  the  flowers 
sleeping  imdemeath  the  snow  he  regarded  not;  and  the  moaning 
of  the  great  sea  was  by  him  unheard.  Alexander  Smith  was  dead. 
While  yet  the  shadow  of  his  loss  hangs  so  drearily  around  those 
who  loved  him,  it  is  surely  no  time  to  speak  unfeelingly,  or  to  be 
harshly  critical,  in  glancing  at  those  works  he  has  left  us  as  the 
results  of  a  long-continued  literary  activity.  A  true  and  honest 
gentleman,  '*  who  only  feared  a  lie  "  and  the  speaker  of  it,  let  us 
endeavour  to  touch  with  a  gentle  and  loving  hand  all  those  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  and  those  mementoes  of  his  genius,  which 
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may  reeal  feod  recoUectioxui  to  the  henrts  of  those  who  haye  kag 
yewmed  to  him,  and,  it  may  be,  inspire  some  reqpect  for  hbr 
luemory  in  the  monds  of  those  who  hvfe,  m  jet,  been  strangece  toi* 
his  name. 

He  was  bom  at  Elihnamocky  on  the  31st  of  December,  1830 ; 
-vlien  he  died  he  waa  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  he  had  been 
known  to  the  reading  world  for  about  tlurteen  years.  Originally 
intended  by  his  parents  for  the  ministry,  cdrcumstances  compelkd 
them,  to  lay  aside  their  plans  *  and  at  an  early  SLge  he  was  placed  i&' 
a  Glasgow  warehouse,  where  he  remained  for  years,  designing 
patterns  for  the  calico  printers.  Now  it  was  that  he  found  he  w»r 
possessed  of  other  talents  besides  those  which  were  considered 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  ministry.  He  began  versifying, 
and  the  habit  crept  upon  him,  and  rdiieved  the  tediousness  of  hiff 
labour.  He  was  probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-one 
when  he  finished  the  poem  afterwards  given  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  "A  Life  Drama."  Feeling  within  himself  that  it  had 
claims  to  greater  publicity  than  that  afforded  by  the  small  circle  of 
friends  to  whom  he  read  it,  he  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  Ae 
MS.  to  the  Rev.  George  GUfiUan,  then,  as  now,  a  critic  of  high 
repute  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  GilfiUan,  struck  with  the 
daring  imagery  contained  in  it,  strongly  advised  its  publication. 
Part  of  it  appeared  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Leader  newspaper, 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes ;  then  the  whole  of  it  was  publidied* 
in  the  Critie^  from  which  it  was  subsequently  reprinted,  and  pub* 
lished,  tc^ther  with  a  few  minor  poems,  under  tiie  title  of 
^'  Poems,  by  Alexander  Smith*** 

Listances  of  men  wakii^  and  finding  themselves  femious,  are 
not  few ;  but  not  many  men  of  our  time  have  been  so  suddenfy* 
overwhelmed  by  fame  as  was  Mr.  Smith  immediately  upon  the 
appearance  of  his  volume.  With  the  public,  it  had  an  immediate 
and  long-continued  sale  ;  and  as  it  afforded  to  the  critics  no  mean 
scope  fer  any  amount  of  favourable  or  adverse  opinions,  it  was  not 
lost  sight  of  by  them.  Listantly  the  old  battle  of  Scotland  against 
the  metropolis  appeared  to  have  been  revived,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  litorary  sky  was  darkened  by  rumours  of  critical  encounters  on 
poor  Mr.  Smith's  book.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  almost  universally 
admitted,  by  the  opposite  side,  that  the  principal  poem  displayed 
some  amount  of  ability  to  write  blank  verse,  according  to  the  geieral  - 
laws  govemii^  such  compositions;  but  it  was  urged  that  the 
imagery  was  overdrawn  to  a  most  pitiable  and  absurd  extent ;  that 
the  poem  lacked  originality,  both  in  style  and  in  matter,  many 
parts  being  the  merest  echoes  of  what  our  greatest  masters  of  com** 
position  had  written;  that  anything  at  all  ''pretty''  about  it  was 
maued  by  perplezinff  and  pedantic  mannerisms ;  that  it  was  an  ili^ 
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jointed  and  defective  narrative,  and  possessed  few  claims  to  be  con- 
Bidered  a  poem.  Veering  round,  Mr.  Smith's  supporters,  headed  by 
Mr.  Oilfillan,  who  had,  he  said,  a  paternal  interest  in  the  poet, 
quickly  closed  with  this  array  of  objections.  Seizing  hold  of  the 
most  truthful  one,  they  did  not  deny  that  there  were  some  slight 
grounds  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  non-originality,  so  far  as  a 
few  passages  were  concerned ;  but  they  argued,  with  great  force 
and  acumen,  that  there  was  much  more  originality  in  conception 
and  development  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from 
so  young  and  inexperienced  an  author,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
contemporary  works.  And  it  was  further  contested,  and  stoutly 
supported,  that  the  other  charges  were  the  usual  bugbears  held  out 
by  critics,  whose  custom  it  was  to  seize  hold  of  any  new  writer  who 
might  happen  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing him  obedient  to  their  dictates. 

There  is  littie  doubt  that  those  who  upheld  "  A  Life  Drama'* 
often  forgot,  in  the  heat  of  their  arguments,  to  admit  numerous 
defects  which  in  their  calmer  moments  they  would  never  desire 
to  defend.  Amongst  the  great  variety  of  opinions  expressed,  there 
are  few  which  agree,  and  very  few  which  are  correct.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly overstepping  the  boundary-line  of  honest  reviewing  to 
call  an  author  a  plagiarist  because  the  greater  part  of  his  images 
happened  to  be  drawn  from  those  objects  to  which  the  eye  of  man  is 
most  accustomed — such  as  the  sea,  the  tree,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
tiie  stars.  Mr.  Smith  himself  seems  to  have  been  keenly  aware  of 
this,and  takes  occasion  to  remark  thereon,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  volume  of  "  A  Summer  in  Skye,"  in  introducing  the  reader  to 
certain  poems,  written  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  rain  in  a  Skye 
fflmoa-house: — "The  competent  critic,"  he  observes  "will  see  at 
a  glance  that  they  are  the  vilest  plagiarisms ;  that  as  throughout 
I  have  called  the  sky  '  blue,'  and  the  grass  '  green,'  I  have  stolen 
from  every  English  poet  from  Chaucer  downwards ;  he  will  observe 
also,  from  occasional  use  of  ^all'  and  'and,'  that  they  are  the 
merest  Tennysonian  echoes."  The  touch  of  cool  satire  contained 
in  this  extract  will  be  apparent.     Diuin^  the  time  his  book  was 
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dispensed  with  many  explanatory  passages.  The  characters  of  the 
drama  are  few,  the  principal  one  being  Walter,  a  young  and  fame, 
seeking  poet,  who,  in  the  opening  scene,  is  discovered  in  an 
antique  room  at  midnight,  reading  some  impassioned  lines  from  a 
MS.  he  has  just  written.  The  secondary  characters  are,  a  lady 
whom  the  poet  meets  one  summer  day  in  the  woods,  and  who  dies 
shortly  after  he  has  begun  to  love^  her ;  and  Violet,  another  lady, 
ihrough  whose  gentle  and  womanly  influence  he  is  led  to  heights  of 
nobleness  and  wisdom,  after  disappointed  ambition  and  unfulfilled 
hopes  have  made  him  have  little  faith  in  man,  and  still  less  in 
Qod.  A  few  other  characters,  not  of  much  importance  to  the  story, 
are  also  introduced.  The  plot  is  simple,  perhaps  old  and  barren. 
Mainly  it  purports  to  show  some  parts  of  the  inner  life  of  a  daring 
poet,  thirsting  for  fame  and  love;  how,  at  first,  he  cannot  see 
through  the  mysteries  of  human  longings,  human  sufferings,  and 
human  regrets ;  and  how,  at  last,  he  passes  through  these  ordeals, 
and  emerges  nobler  and  **  whiter-souled."  The  poem  is  written  in 
blank  verse,  several  stanzas  and  songs  being  introduced  in  the 
course  of  it.  It  betokens  careful  writing,  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  metre  and  rhyme,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  melody. 
Perhaps  it  is  unequal  in  many  parts,  if  so,  the  finer  passages  lose 
nothing  by  contrast.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unfinished  work. 

Here  is  some  of  the  blank  verse  melody.     Walter  and  a  friend 
are  walking  by  the  sea : 

**  The  roty  glow  has  faded  from  the  akj, 
The  rosy  glow  has  faded  from  the  sea. 
A  tender  sadness  drops  upon  my  soul, 
Like  the  soft  twilight  d]Qppping  on  the  world.** 

Of  the  rhyming  portions,  the  following  is  by  no  means  the  best ; 
but  it  goes  fjEir  enough  for  our  purpose  : 

"We loosed  the  gate  and  wandered  in. 
When  the  smi  eternal 
Was  sudden  blanched  with  amethyst, 
j^  8  if  a  thick  and  purple  mist 
Busked  his  brows  supernal. 
Soon  like  a  god  in  mortal  throes» 
City,  hill,  and  sea,  he  dips 
In  the  death-hues  of  eclipse  ; 
HiC^tier  his  anguish  grows, 
'Till  he  hung  back  with  ring  intense. 
The  wreck  of  his  magnificence." 

**  I  turned  and  asked  her  of  the  Child. 
'  She  is  gone  hence,'  quoth  she, 
*  To  be  with  Christ  in  Paradise. 
Oh,  Sir!  I  stilled  her  infant  cries, 
I  nursed  her  on  my  knee.' "  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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'The  next  quotation  w«  doll  gira  has  a  Strang,  itasrdj  jMnnd 
with  it.  It  is  like  a  mighty  wind  rushing  throng  a  forast  of 
beautiful  pahns.  Whether  it  ahowed  promise  fif  ftituiB  -poeiaai 
apkodour^  let  the  reader  judge  : 

'<  A  90111  oU  king, 
WhoM  blood  l«Hpt  madly  when  the  tnanpatAnyad, 
To  joyons  bftttle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds. 
Won  a  rich  kmgdom  on  a  bstUe  day ; 
B«t  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbingfCaat, 
lUnged  by  his  weeping  lords.    His  left  hand  held 
Bis  white  steed  to  the  belly  aplashed  with  blood, 
That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping  head ; 
His  right,  his  broken  brand ;  and  m  his  ears 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  tiie  winds. 
He '  called  hU  faithful  herald  to  his  ode^ 
'Go!  tell  the  dead  I  oome  ! '  With  a  proud  smile. 
The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul. 
Which  fled  and  shrieked  through  all  the  other  world, 
*Te  dead  1  My  Master  comes ! '  And  them  was  pause 
Till  the  great  shade  should  enter.*' 

I  Here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  we  meet  with  passages 

of  wondrous  richness.    Here  is  one.     The  lady  has  just  disooyeied 

the  sleeping  poet  in  the  wood.    Bhe  speaks : 

^'^nf^^Hdantsoul 
Dropt'in  my  path  like  a  great  cup  of  gold. 
All  rich  and  rough  with  stories  of  the  gods.* 

Further  on  we  read  : 

^  The  pasmon-panting  sea 
Watches  the  nnveiled  beauty  t  stan 

Like  a  great  hungry  soul" 

And  again : 

*<If  thy  rich  heart  is  like  A  palace  (riiattend. 

Stand  up  amid  the  ruinaof  thy  heart 

And  with  a  calm  brow  mmt  ^e  solemn  stsrs.** 

Carefully  noting  the  opinions  passed  upon  his  **  Life^ Drama," 
Mr.  Smith  began  to  write  something  which  he  thought  would 
afford  less  grounds  for  adverse  opinions.  In  two  years  he  issued,  in 
conjimction  with  Mr.  Sydney  Dobeli,  a  small  volume  entitled 
"  Sonnets  on  the  War ;  '*  hut  it  was  not  imtil  1857  that  he  made 
any  effectual  efforts  to  convinoe  his  critios  that  he  was  a  true  poet. 
He  then  published  under  the  title  of  '*City  Poems,"  some  half 
dozen  compositions  of  much  merit.  Therein  does  he  glorify  with 
song  the  heart  of  the  great  dty ;  singing  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  existence ;  of  the  strange  throbbmgs  of  the  streets  ;  of  the 
loveliness  of  moonlit  squares ;  of  the  open  parks  and  the  merry 
laughter  of  girls ;  also  of  his  own  hopes  and  fears ;  of  th&  inex- 
pressible deliciousness  of  country  life  : 

**  To  a  new  spirit  o'er  which  ^rannised. 
Like  a  musician  o'er  an  instrument. 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  tiie  majestio  wofiitiy  CiOOQIc 
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of  the  strange  freshness  of  nnn  turiiifl ;  «f  the  glorious  sea  beyondt 
with  the  sunlight  creq>ing  sweedj  nkfBg  U,  like  happy  thoughts 
around  the  heart.  Somewhat  of  the  same  texture  as  the  ''Life 
Drama,"  they  contain  considerably  mope  of  what  is  really  poetical, 
axe  characterised  by  earnest  thought,  are  full  of  human  interest,  and 
^n  Tery  free  bom  frmcifiil  exaggerations.  The  loqgest  poem  in  the 
book  is  one  entitled  ''A  Boy's  Poem;"  and  an  analysis  of  that 
composition  will  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  rest. 

The  poem  is  wonderfully  subjective,  probably  the  most  subjec- 
tive  of  Mr.  Smith's  writings  ;  and  tfaeiein  lies,  we  think,  no  small 
portion  of  its  charm.  In  dealing  with  his  own  experience  a  yoimg 
author  does  well :  for  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  intuitively 
possessed  of  su£Bcient  knowledge  of  eraotioM  which  he  has  not 
undergone ;  and  by  confining  himsrif  to  8Ci^  themes  as  those  about 
which  he  is  well-informed,  he  will  be  almost  oertain  to  find  readers 
who  can  appreciate  him,  because  they  will  fed  with  him.  Objec 
tiveness,  especially  in  poetry,  is  doubtless  a  considerable  acquire- 
ment, but  it  is  one  of  those  aoqnivemeats  which  it  is  somewhat 
unsafe  to  wish  for,  until  discretion  has  tacugbt  an  author  how  to 
use  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  better,  in  the  end,  that  writers  should  say  too 
much  about  what  they  know,  than  too  much  about  what  ihey 
do  not  know. 

This  subjective  poem  is  the  story  of  the  early  years  in  a  boy's 
'  life.  It  opens  at  a  period  when  he  is  very  young,  but  old  enough 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  strange  silence  in  the  house  where  his 
dead  fetther  lay.  Growing  up,  family  oircumstaBces  necessitate 
him  being  put  to  the  acquisition  of  money;  and,  accordingly, 
while  he  is  yet  young,  he 

iDte  >  tqiMffe  tfmufHumMm  mtd  fait 


A  few  bitter  years  passed,  and  then  calmer  and  happier  days 
seemed  to  be  coming ;  for 

"Lore  oped  tile  diuky  vohmie  «f  my  Bf% 
JLsd  wrote  with  liis  own  iKit  and  hlXl7io|f^a4 
A  cluuster  inAaroe  ■olaidour.'' 
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"  I  iafthar  lights 
At  liAppy  a*  A  Mrf  who  leftTas  hii  king 
Ennobled,  and  poaeoMd  of  broader  lands. 
Than  the  great  rain-cloud,  trailing  from  tiie  f eoi^ 
Can  blaoken  with  his  shadow." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  holiday,  made  more  pleasurable 

by  thinking  of  her  who  is  thinking  of  him.     In  an  ecstasy  of  de- 

light,  he  sings : 

**  When  first  I  saw  your  tender  faoe^ 

Saw  yon,  loved  you  from  afar, 
Hy  soul  was  like  foxlomest  space 
.  Made  sudden  happy  by  a  star. 
I  heard  the  lazk  go  up  to  meet  the  dawn, 
The  sun  ii  sinking  in  the  splendid  sea; 
Through  thb  long  day  hast  thou  had  one^  but  one 
Poor  thouj^t  of  ma  T 

^  0  happiest  of  isles  I 

In  eyery  garden  blows 
The  large  ▼oluptuous-bosomed  rose 

For  musky  miles  and  miles. 
I  wander  round  this  garden  coast ; 

I  see  the  glad  blue  water  run ; 
In  the  light  of  thy  beauty  I  am  lost^ 

As  the  laik  is  lost  in  the  sun." 

And  then  we  come  back  to  the  great  city  again.     Pausing  upon 

the  staircase  of  the  warehouse,  he  overhears  two  girls  in  conyersa- 

tion.     One  of  ihem  concludes  with — 

*'  She  said  she  meant 
To  dress  her  head  with  living  flowers ; — ^what  fun 
To  use  the  roses,  by  one  lover  brought^ 
To  turn  the  other's  brain  1" 

He  has  heard  enough : 

"  Hope's  door  closed  with  a  dang ;  I  rose  up  calm- 
Calm  as  a  country  when  the  nbcam  it  o'er. 
And  broken  boughs  are  hanging  from  the  trees. 
And  swollen  streams  hare  crept  within  their  banks, 
LesTiog  a  mighty  marge  of  wreck  and  sand 
Along  the  soppy  fields.^ 

Weary  of  love,  he  endeavours  to  find  in  ftie  country  scenes  around 
him  some  sort  of  sympathetic  feeling  for  him  in  his  misery.  He  has 
just  partially  succeeded  in  doing  this,  when,  upon  a  cruel  dawn,  he 
wakes  early,  and  finds  that  his  mother  is  dead.  And  so  the  story 
somewhat  abruptly  ends. 

The  petty  warfare  among  the  critics,  which  had  again  been 
commenced  by  the  publication  of  **  City  Poems,"  had  just  ceased, 
when  it  was  once  more  revived  by  the  appearance  of  '*  Edwin 
of  Deira."  Edwin,  as  most  schoolboys  know,  was  a  famous  prince 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  who  ruled  over  t)eira,  and  whose  reign 
was  characterised  by  much  that  is  commendable.  It  was  very 
unfortunate  for  Mir.  Smith  that  his  book  was  published  after  '*  The 
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Idylls  of  the  King ;"  for  it  is  easily  laid  him  open  to  a  charge  of 
gross  imitation.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  at  once  made,  and  for 
a  long  time  upheld,  but  with  little  show  of  reason.  It  is  one  of 
the  absurdities  of  modem  criticism  to  presume,  that  because  a  great 
author  has  thought  fit  to  glean  from  an  ancient  chronicle  materials 
fDr  his  poems,  that  no  other  writer  has  a  right  to  search  the  said 
Yolimiinous  chronicle  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  so  happens 
that  the  sources  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  and  Mr.  Smith's  poems  are 
entirely  different.  Without  doubt,  the  incidents  upon  which  the 
** Idylls"  are  founded  are  recorded  in  "The  History  of  Prince 
Arthur" — ^the  events  referred  to  in  the  poems  forming  somewhere 
about  a  hundredth  part  of  that  work.  Bede's  **  Ecclesiastical 
History"  has  evidently  afforded  material  for  Mr.  Smith.  More- 
over, title  greater  part  of  the  poem  was  written  long  before  the 
•'  Idylls"  were  announced. 

"  Edwin  of  Deira"  is  a  story  full  of  martial  music — ^the  glimmer 
of  spears — ^the  four-sounding  ring  of  sword  and  shield — the  tramp  of 
great  armies — ^hunting — ^love-making.  In  this  great  world  of 
action  there  are  little  sylvan  nooks  of  homely  life ;  and  the  reader, 
as  he  passes  along,  comes  sibddenly  upon  them,  and  looks  at 
them  lovingly.  In  relating  all  the  bitterness  and  sweetness  of  the 
story,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  lose  his  individuality  as  best 
he  can — ^with  what  result  the  following  passages  will  attest : 

** — A  lUTine  that  broke  down  from  the  hill 
With  many  a  tumbled  crag;  a  streamlet  leapt 
From  atony  shelf  to  shelf,  the  rooks  were  touched 
By  purple  fox-glores,  plumed  by  many  a  fern ; 
And  all  the  soft  green  bottom  of  the  gorge 
Was  strewn  with  hermit  stones  that  sideway  bend, 
Smooth-cheeked  with  emerald  moss.*' 

"  In  at  the  door  a  moment  peeped  a  girl, 
Fair  as  a  rose-tree  growing  thwart  a  gap 
Of  ruin,  seen  against  the  blue  when  one 
Is  dipped  in  dungeon  gloom;  and  Redwald  called. 
And  at  the  call  she  through  the  chamber  came, 
And  laid  a  golden  head  and  blushing  cheek 
Against  his  breast.    He  clasped  his  withered  hands 
Fondly  upon  her  head,  and  bent  it  back. 
As  one  might  bend  a  downward-looking  flower. 
To  make  its  perfect  beauty  Yisible^ 
Then  kissed  her  mouth  and  cheek." 

«<  Around  a  cmg. 
That  with  its  gloomy  pines  o'er  hung  the  Tale, 
Swept  hunt  and  hunter  out  of  sight  and  sound. 
They  were  alone,  and  in  the  sudden  calm, 
When  round  them  came  the  murmur  of  the  woods 
Upon  a  sweeping  sigh  of  summer  wind — 
0,  moment  dying  ere  a  cymbal's  clash  I 
0  memory  enou^  to  sweeten  death  I  r^  T 
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The  unexpected  aolitade  sorpriied 

His  heart  to  utteranoe,  and  the  prinoeveefc 

BHnded  and  orimaon  u  the  opeaing  rooe 

That  leeh  yet  eeee  not  day.     Then,  while  the  wind 

To  hifl  qiiidc  heart  grew  still,  and  erery  leaf 

Was  wakeful  ear  and  eye,  he  pieawd  Ids  lips 

TJpon  the  fairest  hand  in  all  the  world 

Onoe." 


"She  heard,  and  all  nntouohed  by  viigin  i 
False  and  unworthy  then,  erect  she  stood 
Before  her  Either  and  her  brethren  seven, 
IVile  as  her  robe,  and  in  her  cloudless  eyes 
Ix>ye,  to  which  death  and  lime  are  Tapoory  Teils 
That  hide  not  other  worlds,  and  stretched  a  hand. 
Which  Edwin  held,  and  kissed  before  them  all 
In  passionate  reyerenoe ;  smitten  dumb  by  thanks 
And  noble  shame  of  his  unworthiness, 
And  sense  of  happiness  overdue.    And  while 
The  prince's  lips  still  lingered  on  the  head 
That  never  more  could  pluck  a  simple  flowei^ 
But  he  was  somehow  mixed  up  in  the  act, 
She  faltered  like  a  lark  beneath  thesan 
Poised  on  the  sununit  of  its  airy  flij^ 
And,  eiiddng  to  a  lower  beauteens  ran^s 
Of  tears  and  maiden  bloshes,  sought  the  anna 
That  sheltered  her  £rom  childhood,  and  hid  tStere, 
Shaken  by  happy  sobs." 

*^  Edwin  of  Deira'^  was  the  last  poem  published  by  Hr.  Smilli 
in  book  form.  But  he  wrote  prose,  and  the  prose  he  wrote  wai 
not  the  mere  prose  of  an  ordinary  writer.  He  was  a  voluminous 
essayist,  but  neither  an  idle  chatterbox  nor  a  conceited  pedant. 
He  points  his  moral  thoughtfully  and  earnestly ;  sometimes,  per- 
haps,  he  is  desultory — ^pleasantly  so.  Like  his  own  model  essayist, 
Montaigne,  he  dallies  witli  you  gracefully,  growing  pleasantly 
garrulous  over  seemingly  unimportant  matters ;  and  then,  throw- 
ing away  this  loose  and  cumbersome  attire,  diarges  at  you  with 
vigour  and  sound  reason,  until  you  are  fain  to  confess  you  are 
conquered.  And,  more  than  this,  he  has  instilled  into  lus  prose 
the  essence  of  his  poejjy.  It  is,  indeed,  often  difficult  to  tdl 
which  is  the  most  poetical.  You  take  up  his  '*  Summer  in  Skye," 
and,  beginning  at  Chapter  I.^  read:  ''Summer  has  leaped  sud- 
denly on  Edinburgh,  like  a  tiger.  The  air  is  still  and  hot ;  but, 
every  now  and  then,  a  breath  of  east  wind  etarUes  you  through 
the  warm  sunshine — ^like  a  sudden  sarcasm  felt  through  a  strain  of 
flattery." 

You  presume  that  the  book  k  simply  about  travels — a  guide- 
book ;  but  it  is  neither  travels,  criticism,  poetay,  history.  It  is 
aU  of  them.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  diaxmingly  they  are 
blended  ? — ^read  the  volumes. 

The  poetry  of  his  prose  is  always -appearing  ^en  you  least 
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expect  it.  Every  page  seems  like  the  blushing  cheek  of  a  maiden. 
About  his  essays,  Httle  more  can  be  said.  Out  in  the  simny 
country,  in  the  pleasant  mbnth  of  May,  you  will  see  that,  here 
and  there,  the  hedgerows  are  breaking  forth  into  blossom  ;  and  just 
so  do  the  beauties  of  his  prose-poetry  burst  upon  you — ^not  so  much 
as  to  overwhelm  you  witli  a  sense  of  deliciousness,  but  Plough  to 
tinge  everything  with  a  wonderful  delightfiilness.  Three  years 
ago  appeared  '*  Dreamthorp:  a  Book  of  Essays,  written  in  the 
country."  Let  us  direct  your  attention  to  some  slight  extracts 
firom  the  book : 

'^The  village  stands  feur  inland,  and  the  skeams  thst  trot 
through  the  soft  green  valley,  all  about,  have  as  little  knowledge 
<xf  the  sea  as  the  three-yeazs*  child  of  the  storms  and  passions  of 
mankind." 

'^  Summer,  with  its  daisies,  runs  up  to  every  cottaee-door. 
From  the  little  height  where  I  am  now  sitting,  I  see  it  beneath 
me.  Nothing  could  be  more  peaceful.  The  wind  and  the  birds  fly 
over  it.  A  passing  sunbeam  makes  brilliant  a  white  gable-end, 
and  brings  out  the  colours  of  the  blossomed  apple-tree  beyond,  and 
disappears.  I  see  figures  in  the  street,  but  hear  them  not.  The 
hands  on  the  church-clock  seem  always  jxrinting  to  one  hour. 
Time  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  I  make  a  frame 
of  my  fingers,  and  look  at  my  picture.  On  the  walls  of  the  next 
Academy's  exhibition  will  hang  nothing  half  so  beautiful !" 

''  There  is  a  certain  want  of  ease  about  the  old  writers  which 
has  an  irresistible  charm.  The  languj^e  flows  like  a  stream  over 
a  pebbled  bed,  with  propulsion,  ed(^,  and  sweet  recoil — the 
pebbles,  if  retarding  movement,  giving  ring  and  dimple  to  the  sur- 
face, and  breaking  the  whole  into  babbling  music." 

These  essays  were  written  not  in  the  flush  of  poetical  fame, 
but  after  some  struggles  with  the  world,  some  little  success,  and  a 
fair  share  of  happiness,  had  tempered  his  life,  and  made  him  into 
a  sober-minded,  thoughtful  man,  with  homely  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  captious  critic  will  see  that  he  can  easily  found  some  sort  of 
censure  upon  them — ^the  thoughtful  reader  will  find  them  agree- 
able and  instructive. 

Mr.  Smith  has  also  written  a  novel,  called  **  Alfred  Hagart's 
Household."  It  is  a  Scotch  story,  and  it  is  said  to  be  true  to  the 
life.  Many  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  in  it  some  shadowy 
autobiographical  sketches.  Could  he  ever  have  '*  gone  out  of  him- 
self," and  have  been  so  successful  as  he  has  been?  We  think  not. 
He  held  no  pretentious  views  upon  questions  outside  his  own  little 
world ;  but  what  he  did  see  clearly,  he  enforced  as  best  he  could. 

Those  who  have  examined  our  periodical  literature  for  the  last 
few  years,  know  that  the  books  already  issued  contai 
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means,  everything  Alexander  Smith  has  written.  He  was  a  hard- 
working  and  constant  contributor  to  many  of  the  best  magazines. 
In  an  article  on  Mr.  Carlyle  at  Edinburgh  he  concludes  thus: 
*^  He  has  been  to  me  only  a  voice,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes 
wrathful,  sometimes  scornful ;  and  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  eye  of  flesh,  stand  up  amongst  us  the  other  day, 
and  heard  him  speak  kindly,  brotherly  affectionate,  words,  his  fii^ 
appearance  of  that  kind,  I  suppose,  since  he  discoursed  of  ^  Heroes 
and  Hero. Worship '  to  the  London  people,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  felt  moved  towards  him,  as  I  do  not  think,  in  any 
possible  combination  of  circumstances,  I  could  have  felt  moved 
towards  any  other  living  man." 

Thus  it  ever  was  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  life.  Like  a 
little  child,  looking  up  to  his  father,  so  he  looked  up  to  those  whom 
he  held  to  be  the  fathers  and  master-spirits  of  the  Age  of 
Thought;  and  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  been  quite 
content  to  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
Oarlyle.  .  As  it  is,  his  name  will  not  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  that  of  a  great  poet,  novelist,  or  essayist ;  but  that  he  has 
written  beautiful  and  noble  poetry,  exquisite  fiction,  and  excellent 
essays,  no  critic  of  English  literature  will  venture  to  deny. 

Joseph  M.  Hawcroft. 
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HFE  IN  A  NORTH-GERMAN  CHATEAU 

BY  THB  COUNTESS  VON  LAUENBRUcK 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  following  day  we  all  drove  over  to  Baron  P -'s.  Fritz, 

mounting  the  box,  with  an  air  of  phibsophy,  gathered  up  the 
ribbons  in  a  masterly  manner,  edifying  to  contemplate  (with  yes- 
terday's experiences  fresh  in  one's  memory).  Count  Lauenbriick 
drove  his  wife  and  cousin,  Herr  von  Liitzow  ;  whilst  Count  Karl, 
Hilda,  and  I,  settled  ourselves  comfortably  in  the  drag  to  which 
Fritz  had  harnessed  his  bays.  Our  way  lay  through  a  pretty 
undulating  country,  smiling  with  peace  and  plenty :  the  afternoon 
was  bright  and  warm,  but  not  unpleasantly  so,  and  Count  Karl 
made  himself  especially  agreeable ;  so  that  we  were  surprised  when 
a  sudden  turn  announced  that  we  were  entering  the  baron's 
^  domains,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  were  sweeping  in  gallant 
style  round  the  Eondelle.  At  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels 
the  baron  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  welcomed  the  whole  party 
with  a  cheerful  cordiality  of  manner  that  sat  well  upon  him. 

**  Come,  Fritz,"  he  cried,  as,  after  we  had  all  descended  firom 
our  seats,  our  Jehu  still  sat  immovably  glued  to  his. 

**  Thank  you,  Herr  Baron ;  but  I  dare  not  leave  my  bays.'* 

**  Hand  the  reins  over  to  the  groom." 

**  And  my  new  drag  to  unconditional  destruction.     No,  no !" 

"  The  animals  don't  look  so  dangerous." 

*  *  Their  looks  belie  them. ' ' 

"But  you  cannot  sit  on  your  box  until  ten  o'clock  this 
evening." 

No;  I  am  going  to  take  them  round  by  B for  a  little 

exercise." 

**  And  eternally  to  offend  me." 

*'  Your  excellency  is  not  so  implacable." 

"  Make  no  such  rash  assertions." 

"Then  I  will  throw  myself  on  your  mercy !" 

**  Ah  I  that  is  another  thing ;  but  what  will  my  wife  say  !  " 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  baron's  eye  as  he  said  this,  which 

convinced  me  that  Fritz's  delinquenceshad  been  duly  communicated 

to  him,  and  had  probably  lost  nothing  in  the  telling. 

^  **  Present  my  hommages  to  the  Frau  Baronin,"  answered  Fritz, 

J  his  fece  a  tinge  rosier  than  its  wont;  *'  and  say  I  rely  on  her 

^   acknowledged  amiability  for  excusing  me ! " 

'*  Well  hit,    ^f  Jove !"  whispered  Count  Karl  in  my  ear,  as, 
^  ^ckling  up  his  bays,  and  looking  very  much  like  business,  Frit; 
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drove  triumphantly  away  firom  the  perron  where  we  were'  standing. 
Our  courtly  host,  taming  to  us,  begged  we  woold  do  him  the 
honour  of  foUowix^  him  to  hia  wife's  apartments. 

Here  we  found  the  elder  ladies  sipping  coffee,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  conversation,  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  garden, 
which  was  prettily  laid  out,  abounding,  after  German  fashion,  in 
summer-houses,  arbours,  pavilions,  axid  hermitages.  There  was 
also  &  bowling-green ;  and,  a  little  to  tibe  right  of  this  estabbdu 
ment,  a  pretty  vordaat  enclosure^  too  large  fbr  a  paddock,  aad 
planted  wiUi  so  much  taste  that  it  might  almost  have  been  called 
a  paA,  wherein  a  herd  of  black  and  white  goats  w^re  biowsing; 

some  of  which  came  up  on  Baron  P ^'s  approach,  and  nibbled 

at  the  bread  and  sugar  which  he  took  omt  of  his  pockets.  Here  we 
remained  some  time;  and  as  the  ladies  had  brought  tlieir  work  iriih 
them,  and  the  gentlemen  found  solace  in  their  cigars,  we  were  all 
tolerably  contented.  For  mysdf^  I  found  pleasure  enough  im 
looking  at  the  baroness's  feiee,  which,  seen  in  all  the  glaxeof  a  July 
ofjt&nxDon  sun,  was  quite  as  exquisite  as  I  had  imagined  it  to  ba 
in  the  shady  drawing-rooms  oi  Lamenbruck.  About  seven  o'clock 
a  servant  summoned  us  to  tea.  The  house^  wfaidi  was  only  tw(» 
stories  high,  was  roomy  and  comfortable  in  the  extreme.  A  number 
of  sitting-rooms  en  suiU  on  the  ground-floor  led  us  to  the  hall, 
which,  hung  round  with  stags-heads  and  antlers,  ems' -beards, 
horns,  guns,  whips,  and  rods,  testified  to  the  young  baron's  love  of 
sport.  The  rooms  were  fumidied  uniformly  with  dark  oak  or 
wahiut-wood  furniture,  and  abounded  in  carved  rococo  armaires 
and  cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  mother-o'-pearl,  and  different 
coloured  woods.  The  walls  were  hung  with  femily  pictures.  In 
the  last  room  of  the  suite,  which  had  been  Baron  Oscar's  q)ecial 
sanctum,  all  was  as  he  left  it, — a  silver  inkstand  and  letter- 
weights,  an  open  letter  on  the  writing-table,  his  cap  and  gloves 
lying  on  an  old  cabinet,  a  coat  hanging  on  some  antlers.  Over  the 
sofa  hung  an  oil-painting  of  the  young  baron  himself,  life-size,  in 
a  green  hunting-suit,  the  chesnut  curls  waving  over  thj  open  brow, 
and  a  cheery  light  in  the  honest  brown  eyes. 

The  tea-table,  set  out  with  a  varietv  of  cold  meata.  TO«flerv««. 
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Thus  ihe  dayi  fellewed,  and,  on  the  whole,  mnch  resembled  eacb 

other.     My  morning  drives  to  B ,  and  refreshing  sea-baths, 

ir^TQ  doii^  me  good»  and  th  oronghly  enjoyed  the  afternoon  or 
evening  walks.  Our  party  was  large  enough  to  redeem  it  from 
dtdness,  and  as  liberty  reigned  supreme  at  Lauenbriick,  each  one 
was  free  to  choose  his  own  amusements  and  occupation.  Nothing 
pleased  Count  Lauenbnick  more  than  driving  about  his  property, 
showing  me  his  &rm8,  chatting  with  the  farmers  respecting  the 
improvements,  and  discussing^  the  harvest  prospects.  There  were 
ten  large  forms  on  the  estate,  and  no  less  than  ferty  smaller 
&rmers  or  *'  Bauem,"  as  they  are  called  in  this  part  of  Germany. 
3ii  Mecklenburgh  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  the  ** Bauer"  or 
peasant  was  still  a  bondsman,  or  ^'leib-nigenen."  The  English 
word  ''peasant,"  however,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  class  here 
designated.  The  English  peasant  is  a  labourer,  earning  his 
weekly  wages,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  toil  of  his  hands. 
The  North-O^rman  peasant  is  often,  if  not  always,  a  very  wealthy 
man,  as  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  those  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
time  prove :  it  was  the  '^  peasant  "  who  brought  the  substantial 
thews  and  sinews  to  aid  in  those  mighty  struggles.  The  Bauer's 
house  is  warm  and  large,  and  substantially  built ;  he  has  capital 
in  the  bank,  eaui  dowries  for  his  daughters  in  his  coffers ;  and  great 
chests  fall  of  cloth  and  linen ;  and  hoards  of  wool  and  flax  and 
com.  His  house  is  roughly  furnished,  and  his  life  of  the  simplest 
and  most  inrimitive;  he  and  his  wife  and  daughters  sit  down  to 
meals  witii  their  fEym-labourers ;  and  the  women  of  the  family 
oook,  wash,  and  brew  with  the  meanest  of  their  maids.  Yet,  not 
lUifrequently,  he  sends  bis  daughters  to  town  to  be  taught 
accomplishments,  though  when  they  return  home  it  be  to  resume 
all  the  old  menial  duties,  to  the  utter  oblivion  of  ''  Shakspeare 
aoid  the  musical  glasses."  He  invariably  speaks  PlaU Deutsche  or 
low  German,  in  his  family  and  with  his  servants,  and  expects  to  be 
answered  in  the  same  dialect.  As  a  rule,  he  is  frugal,  even 
grasping;  hoarding  for  hoarding's  sake,  and  chuckling  with 
ponderous  satisfaction  over  the  thoughts  of  what  treasures  of 
gold,  and  flax^  and  doth,  and  linen,  lay  hidden  in  his  coffers. 
The  "  Bauer  "  drives  into  town  behind  four  thorough-breds,  in  an 
uncouth  waggon,  like  the  gabled  roof  of  a  house  inverted 
.  (famished  with  a  row  of  seats,  one  behind  the  other,  hard  and 
uncompromising  to  the  last  degree).  He  gives  his  daughters  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  according  to  circumstances  they  get  their 
fifky  or  eighty  thousand  thalers  dowry,  and  carry  their  thrifbineas 
with  them  to  aid  their  husbands  in  the  accimiulation  of  further 
treasBie.  In  every  Bauer's  house  is  a  room  devoted  to  tiie 
reception  of  company ;   this  holy  of  holies  is  kept  scnxpuloariy 
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clean ;  swept  and  garnished,  and  dusted  with  a  piety  and  devotion 
worthy  of  a  better  object ;  is  approached  with  feelings  of  awe,  and 
only  unlocked  on  festive  occasions. 

On  Count  Lauenbriick's  property  the  ten  farmers  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  were  all  wealthy  men,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  hayricks  and  granaries ;  prosperous  and  growing  daily  richer ; 
but  they  were  men  from  all  parts  of  Gtermany — north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  whilst  the  **  Bauer  "  had,  from  father  to  son,  inherited, 
from  century  to  century,  the  right  to  till  the  ground,  which  yet, 
de  factOy  was  not  their  own.  There  was  much  talk  of  letting  these 
peasants  buy  their  freedom,  but  whether  in  later  days  the  project 
was  realised,  I  do  not  know.  Looking  into  the  diary  which  I  kept 
at  that  time,  I  find  a  notice  conjuring  up  the  old  days,  and  telling 
of  afternoon  visits  to  the  '^ peasants,"  and  farmers,  and  of  the 
hospitable  welcome  we  invariably  received. 

The  reapers  were  already  busy  amongst  the  com,  and  the  great 
golden  sheaves  stood  piled  together  in  many  of  the  fields,  whilst 
the  glorious  weather  seemed  to  promise  that  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  August  all  the  stores  would  be  garnered  in.  We 
lived  almost  entirely  out  of  doors ;  and  the  evenings  were  now  so 
mild  and  fine  that  we  ventured  on  long  excursions,  often  returning 
by  the  light  of  the  broad  harvest  moon. 

Perhaps  some  notes  from  the  journal  which  I  kept  at  that  time 
may  serve  to  give  an  insight  into  the  calm  of  our  daily  life. 

August  1. — Drove  after  dinner,  with  Hilda,  Eritz,  and  Count 
Karl,  to  visit  the  pastor  of  Arvenshagen  and  his  wifo.  Found  a 
large  white  house,  neat  and  trim  to  an  almost  painful  degree.  The 
Herr  Pastor,  though  a  young  man,  has  such  a  peculiarly  pedantic 
sanctimonious  manner  that  he  impressed  me  most  disagreeaUy. 
His  wife,  who  also  is  quite  young  (they  have  only  been  married  a 
year  or  two),  wore  a  subdued,  dispirited  air,  which  I  immediately 
ascribed  to  the  depressing  influence  which  her  unsympathetic  has- 
band  must  exercise  upon  her.  We  were  led  into  the  best  parlour, 
the  white  boards  glistening  with  much  scrubbing,  the  fomiture 
polished  to  a  degree  of  brightness  more  suggestive  of  oil  and 
turpentine  than  of  comfort.  Before  the  sofa  lay  a  large  rug  or 
square  carpet ;  otherwise  there  was  an  expanse  of  floor  sufficient  to 
drive  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  most  enterprising  of  housemaids, 
imrelieved  bv  ruc^  or  mat.     On  the   table,    besides  a  cloth  and 
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monotone  of  her  spouse.  Her  absence  was  presently  accounted  for 
by  the  appearance  of  coflfee  and  biscuits,  of  which  we  solemnly 
partook,  sitting,  according  to  rank,  round  the  triply-decked  table; 
Shinhilda  and  I  on  the  sofa  (the  place  of  honour  in  Qenoany)  : 
Count  Karl  next  to  Hilda,  Fritz  next  to  me,  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
opposite  to  us.  After  coffee  we  proceeded  to  the  church,  an  ugly, 
tasteless  structure,  with  a  red-tiled  roof  and  saddle-back  tower; 
within  all  glaring  with  whitewash  and  paint,  and,  horrihUe  dietuf 
with  a  splendidly  carved  pulpit  and  screen  of  oak  painted  light 
blue ! 

'*  This  is  all  newly  done  up,  you  see,"  said  the  pastor  (waving 
his  hand  round  the  church  wiUi  an  air  of  great  unction).  **  I  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  pulpit ;  but  the  painter  told  me,  as  the  wood 
was  so  worm-eaten,  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  have  it  painted^ 
in  order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  might  be.  The  screen"  (with 
another  wave  of  his  hand)  *^  was  done  to  match  1 " 

I  was  glad  to  follow  the  party  into  the  vestry,  and  escaping  from 
ibis  scene  of  whitewash  and  sacrilege,  to  solace  my  soul  with  Iho 
inspection  of  some  wondrous  old  black-letter  folios.  Here  we  also 
found  some  most  curious  specimens  of  artful  penmanship  and 
illumination,  real  treasures  to  the  antiquary  or  bibliopole; 
amongst  other  entries  were  one  that  interested  me  much,  it  ran  as 
follows : — "Died,  on  the— th day  of — ,17 — ,  His  Excellency  Count 
Hans  Christian  Frederick  August  Ludwig  Max  Yon  Lauenbriick, 
patron  of  this  Church,  and  some  tipae  Chamberlain  and  Prime 
Minister  to  His  Majesty  George  I.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England  and  Hanover," — ^the  ink  as  black  as  though  the 
entry  had  been  made  yesterday.  After  this,  we  went  into  the 
pastor's  garden.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  his  timid  young 
wife  looked  at  him  every  moment  for  sanction  and  approval- 
nay,  that  she  almost  asked  for  his  permission  before  she  answered 
the  most  common-place  question. 

*'  I  think  she  is  not  happy,"  I  said  to  Hilda,  as  we  drove  home. 
waids  through  the  evening  sunshine. 

*^  Perhaps  not,"  she  answered,  abstractedly;  ''but  it's  all  the 
same  in  the  long-run,  I  suppose." 

I  looked  at  her,  surprised  at  her  indifferent  tone,  but  she  was 
evidently  thinking  of  other  things.  There  is  certainly  something 
wrong  with  Hilda.     I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious. 

August  4. — ^This  has  been  a  tiring  day.  At  five  o'clod:  a 
serenade  under  the  windows  from  a  band  of  village  musicians,  in 
honour  of  the  old  count's  birthday.  At  half-past  eight,  breakfast 
in  the  pavilion  in  the  grand  avenue.  Pastor,  doctor,  forester, 
steward,  gardener,   &c.|  make  their  bows  and  congratulate  tl^ 
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irtiole  finmlj  on  the  auspicious  event.  They  are  invited  to  take  a 
cap  of  co£fee,  after  which  follows  iStie  inevitaUe  cigar;  Count 
Lauenbrltck  handing  a  case  of  choice  Habanas  round  to  his  guests, 
an  important  feature  in  German  hospitality.  The  gentlemeaft 
promenade  in  the  avei^ue,  talking  harvest,  game  prospects,  fiurm- 
machinery,  with,  now  and  tiien,  a  dadi  of  politics — these  of  tiM 
mildest  description.  The  doctor  tells  us  that  in  one  village  tte 
harvest  stands  rotting  in  the  fields  fbr  want  of  labourers,  the 
population  having  been  diminished  by  cholera ;  he  adds,  it  is  hit 
opinion,  that  before  long  the  countiy  will  be  in  great  straits  fiar 
Want  of  labourers ;  that  the  iniquitous  laws  respecting  marriage — ^the 
Batred  of  the  people  to  the  sjrstem  of  servitude  (leading  them  to 
escape  i  taut  pria,  and  surreptitiously  to  em^^rate),  will  prodhioi 
eflbcts  most  inimical  to  the  farmers  and  great  landowners.  The 
pastor  mildly  assents  to  the  observations  on  marriage,  but  objects 
to  the  too  great  freedom  of  tiie  lower  orders,  as  implied  by  their 
eGonplete  emancipation;  The  roll  of  carriages  announces  comin§^ 
^ests.  The  Countesses  Irene  and  Bnmhilda  await  their  entree  oi& 
tfie  scene  in  peignoire  and  muslin  caps.  And  now  comes  a  detuga 
dl  fiumers  and  fEomers'  wives,  interspersed  with  several  pastoss 
i&nd  their  better  halves,  and  a  lawyer  or  two  from  the  neigfaboiBin^ 
Tilli^es.  The  ladies  are  all  gaily  dressed :  the  men,  in  black,  with 
fail-coats  (made  in  the  year  one,  a.d.)  and  white  or  l^noni* 
ixdoured  kid  gloves,  several  sizes  too  large  hr  thmr  hands,  hom 
profoundly  in  the  delivery  of  their  congratulations,  whilst  tiienr 
spouses-  bob,  slide,  dip,  and  wriggle,  with  an  agility  one  would 
never  have  suspected  them  of,. seeing  their  substantial  propcHrtiens. 
They  idso  wear  white  kid  ^oves,  and  garments  gorgeous  in  colour* 
ing  and  bold  in  design;  their  fr^^es  are  smiling,  red,  and  shhiy, 
and  they  look  prosperous  in  ^e  extreme.  Mere  coffee,  moie 
cigars,  and  more  promenadii^.  The  village  mu&icians,  seated  in 
ambuscade  beneath  a  grove  of  pine-ts^es,  play  their  best  pieoes : 
Ate  music  has  all  the  exhillrating  effect  which  convwsation  has  on 
can^xy-birds,  and  soon  the  whole  society  is  chirping,  twittering,  and 
eacklmg  in  a  pleasing  variety  of  tones.  Hilda  loolcs  at  me  and 
smiles.  Count  Lauenbriick,  some^vidiat  pale,  si^,  once  or  twiee, 
rather  more  audibly  than  good  manners  would  sanction;  he 
Mtches  hims^  up,  however,  direcUy,  and  with  habitual  politeness, 
apologetically  remauks  that  the  weather  is  very  warm.  This 
original  observation  is  met  by  a  chorus  of  assent.  Hilda  smiles 
again.  The  musicians,  ravigorated  by  wines  and  cold  meats,  arise 
like  giants  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  resume  their  instruments  (of 
torture  ?)  with  renewed  eUCTgy:  The  air  is  cloudy  with  tobacco. 
The  chirping,  twittering,  and  cackling  recommences  with  the 
music.     I  begin  to  feel  £aant,  when,  at  &  mysterious  sigmd  given 
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by  the  eldest  lady  in  company,  the  whole  party  arises,  and — ac 
cx>iding  to  age,  or  some  other  occult  rules  of  precedence  unknown 
to  me — ^b^in  to  take  their  departure.  They  are  hospitably  re- 
quested  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  this  tixey  promise  to  do  with 
an  unanimity  which  pleases  me,  because  it  shows  how  popular 
CSount  Lauenbriick  is  amongst'  his  people. 

Later  in  the  day,  Hilda  and  I  visited  the  poor  girl  in  prison* 
We  £>und  her  in  a  wretched  state,  and  Hilda  at  once  went  to  her 
£E^ther.in.law,  who,  returning  with  her,  (urdered  that  the  unhappy 
coeeature  should  be  brought  up  into  a  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
and — on  Hilda's  begging  it  as  a  birthday  grace — ^he  gave  leave  for 
ber  to  have  some  knitting  and  a  book  of  devotions  put  into  her 
zoom.  She  received  all  lii^e  little  &vours  with  the  utmost  apathy 
and  indifference. 

^  What  will  the  secretary  say  to  us,  papa  V  asked  Hilda — (she 
always  called  th^  coimt,  '"papa,"  when  she  was  in  a  caressing 
ZDood). 

^'I  shall  not  allow  him  to  say  anything,"  answered  he, 
liastily.  '^  I  will  not  permit  a  girl  who  is  awaiting  her  trial  to  be 
driven  mad  by  scditary  confinement  in  a  dungeon,  so  long  as  I  am 
Blaster  in  my  own  house.  If  any  one  ventures  to  question  my 
acts,  I  am  responsible  for  them." 

Hilda  glided  her  hand  into  her  febther-in-law's.  I  like  to  see 
the  sympathy  between  these  two.  We  went  out  of  the  prisosu 
house  relieved  and  cheerful.  They  say  this  unhappy  creature  will 
be  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment.  The  people  are  in  a 
state  of  ser£iom  difficult  to  realise  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Count  Lauenbiick  hopes  the  legislature  will  alter  the  present  state 
>f  things  before  long.  According  to  existing  laws,  the  master  is  ra. 
I  sensible  for  the  maintenance  of  his  servants.  How  unpleasant, 
then,  must  additional  expenses  be  in  the  shiq>e  of  helpless  children! 
If  these  servants  run  away,  and  are  found  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  they  are  returned  (at  his  expense)  to  their  master, 
who  beoHnes  again  responsible  for  their  maintenance.  The  popu^ 
lation,  they  teU  me,  is  rapidly  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  this 
ahort-sighted  system;  and  yet  there  is  great  opposition  to  any 
XDovement  in  a  right  direction. 

Later  in  the  day,  Hilda  and  I  took  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  firuit 
meat,  and  cakes,  to  the  poor  girL     We  found  her  knitting. 

*'  Hullo  !"  cried  Fritz,  who  saw  us  going  in  with  our  edibles — 
•  **  that's  against  the  laws,  you  know." 

''  Nonsense !  don't  meddle  with  my  doings." 
''But,  Hilda,  seriously,  if  the  secretary  sees  you,  there'll  be 
no  end  of  a  row.'' 

"  Let  him  see  me  1"  ^.^,,^^,  by  Google 
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*^  Take  care,  in  seeing,  that  he  does  not  also  conquer  you/' 

*a  defy  him." 

"What  temerity  !'• 

**  In  a  good  cause." 

'' Cest  selon.'* 

But  the  end  of  it  was,  Fritz  went  in  with  us,  and  patting  the 
girl  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  bade  her  drink  his  father's  health. 

A  gleam  of  animal  pleasure  shot  into  her  eyes  as  she  saw  the 
rich  food.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  but  the  next  she  was 
devouring  cakes,  meat,  and  fruit  indiscriminately,  with  an  avidity 
aiid  hungry  satisfaction  not  pleasant  to  behold. 

I  turned  away.  And  such  poor,  misguided,  uneducated  boors 
as  these  shall  be  judged  by  the  same  law  as\hat  by  which  the  rich, 
the  polished,  and  refined  are  judged!  Gtoing,  about  five  o'clock, 
into  the  dining-hall,  this  afternoon,  I  found  Count  Elarl  and  Fritz 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  "bowle,"  and  speedily  I  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  terrestrial  nectar.  Slicing 
pineapples,  they  laid  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  barrel, 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  ;  on  this  they  put  layers  of  sugar — 
("Not  too  much,  and  not  too  little,  as  there  were  ladies  in  the 
case,"  Fritz  observed,  "but  preserving  the  juste  milieu,'*)  On 
the  top  of  this  came  Rhein  wine,  dear  and  golden,  and  a  bottle  of 
claret — "to  give  it  a  colour,"  said  Count  Karl;  after  whidi  it 
was  placed  l)odilyin  ice,  to  be  baptised,  when  the  supreme  moment 
came,  with  sundry  bottles  of  sparkling  champagne. 

At  six  o'clock  the  company  began  to  arrive.  The  ladies,  all 
dressed  after  one  pattern,  soon  separated  themselves  from  the 
gentleman,  who  adjourned  to  the  skittle-ground,  where  they 
remained  till  supper  was  annoimced  at  eight  o'clock.  The  time 
passed  wearily  enough  imtil  that  moment  with  us  of  the  weaker 
sex :  there  was  endless  domestic  talk  amongst  all  the  good  mena^ 
geres.  Baby  created  a  favourable  diversion  by  his  appearance  in  a 
low  white  frock,  tied  up  with  gorgeous  scarlet  bows,  and  adorned 
with  an  immense  sash  of  the  same  colour,  and  red  morocco  shoes 
to  correspond.  Nurse  bore  him  proudly  aloft  amongst  the  savages 
(as  I  felt  morally  convinced  she  was  secretly  calling  them  in  her 
own  mind)  ;  and  her  charge,  being  in  an  affable  temper,  "  grabbed  " 
indiscriminately  at  every  bow  or  piece  of  superfluous  ribbon  which 
attracted  his  attention,  laughing  and  crowing  at  the  devastation  he 
made.  As  the  babies  here  are  swathed  up  in  yards  of  bandage, 
pinioning  their  arms  quite  tight,  and  giving  one  the  impression  of 
Lilliputian  mummies,  his  airy  costume  excited  extreme  wonder ; 
and,  had  they  deemed  such  a  tUng  allowable,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
matrons  would  have  remonstrated  with  me  on  my  experimental 
education;    but  the   laws  of   etiquette    prevailing,   they  good- 
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naturedly  contented  themselves  with  expressions  of  delight  at  his 
lively  ways  and  beautifully-embroidered  garments. 

The  ten  large  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  thrown  open,  and 
after  supper  we  danced  in  the  marble  hall.  Count  Lauenbriick 
opened  the  ball  with  me ;  his  beautiful  wife  standing  up  with  the 
oldest  tenant;  Fritz  leading  out  the  tenant's  wife,  and  Hilda 
having  Count  Karl  for  her  partner.  After  this  we  all  danced  indis- 
criminately with  the  different  farmers,  and  all  went  ^'  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell"  till  the  "bowle"  coming  in,  a  solemn  function 
began,  trying  in  the  extreme  to  all  parties  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it. 

During  the  dancing  the  three  pastors  had  been  solacing  them, 
selves  with  a  quiet  rubber^of  whist,  ,but  on  the  nectar  appearing 
they  rose  simultaneously  to  their  feet ;  then  being  armed  with 
three  goblets  of  the  sparkling  rosy,  they  advanced  towards  where 
Count  Lauenbriick  was  standing,  like  a  deputation  of  crows 
arriving /unexpectedly  on  the  scene,  and,  bowing  profoundly,  the 
senior  pastot  began  his  speech,  which  sounded  to  me  very 
pompous,  semi-religious,  semi-mundane,  but  of  interminable 
length.  Count  Lauenbriick' s  face  was  a  study  during  the  delivery 
of  this  oration,  which  had,  no  doubt,  caused  the  pastor  many 
hours  of  anxious  thought  and  careful  preparation.  At  length  it 
came  to  an  end.  '*  All  that's  bright  must  fade,*'  whispered  Fritz 
to  me ;  but  his  observation  was  almost  drowned  in  the  clashing  of 
glasses  which  followed,  every  one  coming  to  congratulate  their 
.  lord  and  master,  with  a  brimming  glass  of  **  bowle  "  in  his  hand, 
and  striking  it  in  token  of  friendship,  loyalty,  and  good  faith, 
against  the  count's  crystal  goblet.  Then  followed  Pastor  No.  2, 
with  his  address ;  and  then  Pastor  No.  3,  my  friend  from  Arvens- 
hagen,  pronounced  his  oration  with  great  unction,  his  poor  little 
•wife  looking  at  him  all  the  while  with  eyes  of  solemn  awe  and 
admiration.  Dancing,  and  eating,  and  drinking  (chief  elements 
in  popular  German  felicity),  were  now  resumed  with  great  spirit 
and  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  calculated  to  strike  the  incapable  with 
feelings  of  envy.  At  length  the  moment  for  departiure  came. 
Countess  Irene,  pale  and  tired,  sat  on  a  sofa  in  the  yellow  drawing- 
room  (the  scene  of  Fritz's  somnolent  exploits),  but  she  rose  when  the 
matrons  flocked  in  to  make  their  adieux.  This  they  did  in  posse^ 
and  all  repeated  the  same  formula,  the  men  following  their  spouses, 
and  the  couples  pairing  off  in  the  hall.  Having  '*  sped  the  parting 
guests,"  Coimt  Lauenbriick  gave  orders  that  the  servants  should 
come  in  and  finish  the  evening  with  a  dance,  and  demolish  the 
remains  of  the  feast,  whilst  we  retired  to  bed. 

Hilda  had  looked  beautiful  the  whole  evening,  in  a  light-blue 
silk,  with  blush  roses  in  her  hair    yet  she  did  not  seem^in  spirits. 
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I  complimented  her  on  her  appearance.  She  smiled  feinilj.  ^'I 
do  it  to  please  the  people,"  die  answered,  but  it  was  as  thou^ 
she  had  said  'Ho  please  th/b  pigs/' — so  bitter  washer  maimer; 
yet  that  familiar  expression  could  scarcely  have  suggested  mam 
tmflattering  comparisons  than  her  wearied,  spiritless  manner  did. 

This  day's  entertainment  differed  in  so  &r  from  a  tooant  haB^ 
that  none  of  the  guests  w^e  invited.  Their  Coming  was  an  act  dt 
voluntary  homage  to  their  lord  and  master,  and  the  entertainment 
that  followed  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  impromptu.  Oi  oomaBt, 
precedent  had  provided  for  all  contingencies,  and  th^re 
abundance  of  good  things  for  supper.  Those  who  so  came 
invited  to  stay,  but  oHxer  than  verbal  invitations  there  were  none 
The  musicians  had  come  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  remained  bj 
the  count's  command,  losing  nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  by  their 
detention. 

August  6. — On  the  roof  above  my  rooms  sit,  day  and  ni^il^ 
two  magnificent  storks,  tending  their  young,  and  making  m 
singular,  creaking  or  chattering  noise,  by  diq^inng  their  long 
bills  together.  Thskt  is,  the  lady  sits,  but  her  «pouae  staaids  tm 
one  leg,  sentinel  over  the  nest,  and  so  immovealde  duct  one  can 
scarcely  believe  him  to  be  alive.  The  people  regard  these  birds 
with  almost  superstitious  reverence,  and  would  not  kill  one  ior 
any  Earthly  consideration.  Hilda  tells  me  that  he  on  whose  bam, 
or  roof  a  stork  builds  its  nest  is  r^arded  with  feelings  of  envy 
by  all  his  neighbours,  as  it  betokens  good  ludL  and  bleaainga 
innumerable.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  an  addition  comes  to  lise 
family,  the  little  ones  sue  told  ''  the  stork  "  has  brought  the  babj^ 
brother  or  sister ;  and  the  country  people  on  seeing  tiie  first  stork 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  always  *'  wi^  "  something,  in  the  fixm 
faith  that  their  aspirations  will  be  fulfilled. 

Last  year  one  of  the  gardeners  here  shot  a  stork,  thinking  it  was 
some  new  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  the  iMad  oi  an 
immense  arrow  stuck  in  its  neck,  which,  on  examination,  proved  ie 
be  of  Indian  manufa,cture !  It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bchwerin* 
Amongst  other  interesting  anecdotes  of  storks  is  one  for  ibi 
truth  of  which  Hilda  was  willing  to  vouch.  A  friend  of  hers, 
residiDg  in  a  neighbouring  state,  and  who  watched  witii  the  greatest 
interest  the  yearly  migrations  of  these  quaint  birds,  had  a  pair  <m 
her  roof,  of  most  social  disposition.  The  male  bird  would  often 
descend  to  the  garden  for  food ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  in  some  way 
injured  its  wing,  and  could  not  get  up  to  the  roof  again.  Tfci 
lady  tended  it  with  the  greatest  solicitude ;  but,  before  it  got  well 
enough  to  fly,  she  caused  a  small  metal  box  to  be  made,  which  dm 
secured  to  its  leg  by  means  of  wires,  and  ia  whidi  she  laid  a 
parchment,  with  the  date,  her  name,  and  address ;  begging  anyone 
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who  should  find  the  box  to  write  her  word  where  the  stork  had. 
been  at  the  time  of  its  being  found.  Fiye  years  afterwards,  she 
reoeived  a  present  of  a  splendid  cashmere  shawl,  sent  to  h^  by 
some  pasha,  with  a  most  oomplimentaiy  note,  stating  the  stOrk  h9d 
lost  the  box  in  his  ^garden,  and  was  now  no  more.  Such  .gatlantrj 
may  put  our  Western  gentleman  to  the  blush  1 

August  7. — ^A  peculiarity  in  the  bathii^  airang^nents  heoco 
is  not  unworthy  of  note.  The  ladies  never  wear  bathing-dressesL 
My  costume  creates  quite  a  sensation  whai  I  emerge  irom  my 
machine ;  but  the  attendants,  regarding  it  as  an  innovation,  .are 
not  pleased  at  it,  assuring  me  that  it  is  strictly  forbidden  by  tha 
doctors  I  I  wonder  what  our  Brighton  doctors  wo\ild  say  to  this.t 
But,  then,  it  is  true  that  '^  circumstances  alter  cases."  4j^Heck* 
lenburgh  is  such  a  Conservative  country. 

August  9. — ^Went  to  church;  strange  contradiction,  in  thd 
shape  of  an  utterly  formless  service ;  six  candlesticks  and  a  crucifix . 
on  tiie  altar ;  intoning  of  the  few  prayers  there  were  by  the  pastoi^ 
in  a  black  gown  and  Elizabethan  ru£f,  who  gave  us  an  Apostolio 
blessing  (waving  his  hand  in  the  air  at  the  name  of  the  Trinity), 
at  whidi  everyone  bowed  three  times,  and»  making  a  cross  ov&c  tha 
congregation,  thou^  no  one  knelt,  or  attempted  to  kneel,  ficom 
first  to  last. 

We  sat  in  an  opera-box  upstairs,  furnished  with  a  stove,  and 
arm-chairs,  footstools,  carpets,  and  curtains  to  draw  in  the  front  of 
the  box  if  we  should  wish  to  seclude  ourselves  from  the  vulgar 
gaze.  The  chasseur  carried  up  a  large  bundle  of  hymn-bo<^fli^ 
which  he  ranged  along  the  ledge  of  the  box,  and,  afber  dusting  the 
stove  and  arranging  the  curtains,  he  departed,  leaving  us  to  our 
devotions,  which,  let  us  hope,  were  of  a  fervent  character.  The 
pastor,  on  ascending  the  pulpit,  bowed  most  civilly  to  our  lege. 
I  was  siurprised  to  see  his  salutation  returned.  Then  he  preached 
his  sermon,  and  as  it  was  about  '*  Martha  being  cumbered  about 
with  much  serving,"  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  an  epigrammatio 
flavour,  which,  probably,  the  good  housewives,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  would  not  have  viewed  with  the  same  leniency  as  I  was 
disposed  to  do.  However,  the  Herr  Pastor  was  quite  single-minded 
in  all  he  said,  and  not  responsible  for  my  application.  As  the 
morning-service  begins  at  nine  o'clock,  we  were  out  of  church  at 
half.past  ten ;  and  as  there  is  no  second  service,  I  think  we  may 
conclude  the  pastor's  Sunday  duties  are  not  onerous  ones.  He 
dined  with  us ;  and  when  we  drove  away  in  the  afternoon,  he  was 
deep  in  cribbage  with  Herr  von  Liitzow,  to  whom  cards  are  neces- 
saries, and  whist  as  meat  and  drink. 

Away  we  drove  to  Breeko,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms  on 
the  estate,  Hilda  told  me,  situated  on  the  border  of  a  magnificent 
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forest  fix)m  whence  there  is  a  lovely  view  sea-wards.    We  were,  as 
usual,  most  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  horses  were  turned  into  the  yard  for 
our  inspection ;  we  then  adjourned  to  the  garden  where  we  had 
coffee,  and  from  thence  took  an  hour's  walk  in  the  woods.    I  nev^ 
saw  such  trees,   some  of  almost  tropical  growth,   one  of  such 
enormous  size  that  the  Qrand  Duke,  passing  through  the  forest 
singled  it  out  from  its  fellows,  and  Count  Lauenbriick  causing  it  to 
be  enclosed,   carved   his  name  and  the  date  on  the  trunk,   a 
memorial  of  a  ehaase  which  had  been  held  here.     Passing  through 
the  fcrest  we  came  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff*,  beneath  whidi 
lay  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  whence  the  setting 
sun  illuminated  the  view  stretched  out  before  us ;    the   Gulf  of 
Neustacjit,  the  Bay  of  Wismar,  and,  fieur  on  the  horizon,  the  little 
Danish  islands.     On  our  return  we  foimd  a  heavy  tea  awaiting  us ; 
the  feurmer's  wife  and  daughter,  on  hospitable  care  intent,  waited 
upon  us  themselves ;  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  viands  was 
only  equalled  by  the  homely  warmth  and  hospitality  of  our  hosts. 
At  length  th%  carriages  were  annoimced ;  Fritz,  Hilda,  Mr.  Braun, 
(the  little  artist)  and  I,  in  one ;  Count  Lauenbriick,  his  wife,  and 
brother,  in  the  other.     So  we  arrived  safely  at  home  about  ten 
o'clock,  to  find  the  two  gentlemen  sitting  precisely  in  the  same 
positions  as  when  we  left  them,  only  having  exchanged  cribbage 
for  picquet.      All  satisfied  with  the    employment  of  their  well- 
spent  Sunday,  retired  to  rest,  at  peace  with  themselves  and  the 
whole  world. 
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M.  DU  CHAILLU  IN  EQUATORUL  AFRICA* 

It  is  natural  that,  in  the  prefieice  to  his  present  work,  M.  Du 
Chaillu  should  have  a  few  words  of  fond  and  defensive  retrospection 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  scepticism  which  his  **  Explorations 
and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa  *'  encountered  a  few  years  ago. 
The  science  of  to-day  is,  in  many  directions,  making  the  world  as 
credulous  as  did  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  dark  or  middle 
ages ;  and  it  does  seem  hard  that  a  traveller  who  penetrates  into 
unexplored  and  unimagined  regions  should  be  taken  to  task  if  he 
happens  to  bring  home  a  budget  of  information  that  does  not,  in 
every  respect,  conform  to  the  standard  of  metropolitan  experience. 
It  was  decidedly  illogical  to  argue  from  the  fact  that  because 
the  gorilla  does  not  ordinarily  occur  in  the  course  of  a  walk 
down  Pall  Mall,  that  therefore  it  may  not  find  a  shifting  habitat  in 
the  heart  of  a  tropical  forest.  The  unbelief  of  former  gainsayers 
has  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  M.  Bu  Chaillu ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
chivalrous  advocacy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Layard,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  something  like  a  tarnish  rested 
on  his  honour,  until  he  could  exultingly  refute  the  calumnies  of 
the  popular  or  scientific  infidel.  It  is  some  small  comfort  for 
M.  Du  Chaillu  to  reflect  that  he  is  not  the  first  traveller  who  haa 
ventilated  novelties  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation.  The  initial 
paragraphs  of  his  prefetce  have  a  mingled  air  of  pathos  and  of 
triumph.  Far  be  it  trom  us  to  grudge  the  latter  to  a  man  who  has 
adventured  and  suffered  so  much  in  order  to  set  himself  right  with 
a  truth-loving  public. 

The  position  of  an  explorer  of  unknown  countries  in  England  is 
peculiar,  and  very  difficult.  If  he  returns  home  with  nothing  new 
or  striking  to  relate,  he  is  voted  a  bore,  and  his  book  has  no  chance 
of  being  read ;  if  he  has  some  wonders  to  unfold,  connected  with 
(Geography,  the  Natives,  or  Natural  History,  the  fate  of  Abyssinian 
Bruce  too  often  awaits  him  :  his  narrative  being  held  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule,  as  a  tissue  of  figments. 

**  It  was  my  lot,  on  the  publication  of  my  first  volume  of  travels 
in  Equatorial  Afiica,  to  meet  with  a  reception  of  that  sort  from 
many  persons  in  England  and  Germany.  In  feict,  I  had  visited  a 
country  previously  unexplored  by  Europeans — the  wooded  region 
bordering  the  Equator,  in  the  interior  of  Western  Afi:ica — and  thus 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  observe  the  habits  of  several  remarkable 
species  of  animals  found  nowhere  else.      Hence  my    narrative 

A  Joamej  to  Aghango-Land;  And  Further  Penetration  into  Bqiiatorial  Africa. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  Author  of  **  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa.  **  With 
1^  and  Ulustrationfl.    London :  John  Murraj,  Albemarle  Street        ^  I 
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describing  unknown  animals  was  condemned.  The  novelty  of  the 
subject  was  too  striking  for  some  of  my  critics ;  and  not  only  wrare 
the  accounts  I  gave  of  the  animals  and  native  tribes  stigmatised  as 
false,  but  my  journey  into  the  iaterior  itself  was  pnmoii&QsdA 
fiction. 

'^  Although  hurt  to  tibe  quick  by  these  trnfair  and  ungenfivoBt 
criticisms^  I  cherished  no  malice  towards  my  detractors,  for  I  knew 
the  time  would  come  when  the  truth  of  all  that  was  essential  in  the 
statements  which  had  been  disputed  would  be  made  dear ;  I  wm 
consoled,  besides,  by  the  support  of  many  eminent  men,  who 
refused  to  believe  that  my  narrative  and  observations  were  deliberal* 
fEilsehoods.  Making  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  any  more  than 
other  travellers,  I  was  ready  to  acknowledge  any  mistake  that  I 
might  have  fallen  into,  in  the  course  of  compilingmy  bookfrtna  mj 
rough  notes.  The  only  revenge  I  ch^ished  was  that  of  better  pre- 
paring myself  for  anotiier  journey  into  the  same  region,  providing 
myself  with  instruments  and  apparatus  which  I  did  not  possess  o& 
my  first  exploration,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  vindicate  my  fiurmflr 
accounts  by  facts  not  to  be  controverted.    . 

^'  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  inform  my  Kngliflh  readeiB  that 
most  of  the  principal  statements  in  my  formor  book  which  wen 
sneered  at  by  my  critics,  have  been  already  amply  confirmed  by 
other  travellers  in  the  same  part  of  Africa,  or  .by  evidence  which  hm 
reached  England. ' ' 

M.  Du  Chaillu's  present  volume  is  an  itinerary  of  sotne  thfoa 
hundred  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  firom  the  mouth  of  the  met 
Femand  Yaz,  situated  about  three  minutes  to  the  south  of  iim 
equator.  The  objects  of  his  journey,  although  his  record  of  it: 
does  not  partake  of  a  strictly  technical  character  in  any  respect 
.  whatever,  were  scientific.  He  took  great  pains,  before  starting  on 
his  e^)edition,  to  acquire  that  special  knowledge  and  that  masterj 
over  instruments  philosophical  and  artistic,  ^hidi  should  give  luB 
researches  the  value  of  great  intelligence  and  absolute  tmstwortlu^ 
ness.  We  are  treated  to  a  little  botany,  a  little  geology,  a  litlto 
mythology,  meteorology,  and  astronomy,  and  to  a  little  mtxe  still 
of  geograj^y,  zoology,  and  ethnology.  But  about  his  principal 
objedB  in  the  journey,  of  which  the  volume  b^ore  us  is  the 
chronicle,  the  tmveller  may  be  allowed  to  spoak  far  bimself  :*— 

'*  The  principal  object  I  had  in'^view  in  my  last  journey,  was  .to 
make  known  willi  more  accuracy  than  I  had  been  able  to  do  in  jdj 
former  one,  the  geographical  features  of  the  country,  believing 
this  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  traveller  in  exploring  new  r^ona. 
To  enable  me  to  do  this  I  went  through  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  use  of  instruments,  to  enable  me  to  fix  positions  by  astro*  ^ 
nomical    observations   ftT>^    compass  .bearings    ot^j  to  aiQ8rtaiii.j 
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tbe  altitudes  of  places.  I  leamt  also  how  to  compute  my  observa. 
tions,  and  test  myself  their  correctness.  It  is  for  others  to  judge 
of  the-results  of  my  eudeavours  in  this  important  department  of  a 
tni.'rdler's  work ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  laboured  hard  to  make  my 
work  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  although  I  was  compelled,  mud^ 
to  my  sorrow,  to  absmdon  photography  and  meteorological  obs^rva. 
tions,  through  the  loss  of  my  apparatus  and  instruments,  I  was 
fortunately  able  to  continue  astronomical  observations  nearly  to  tha 
end  of  my  route.'* 

M.  Du  Chaillu's  adventure  termmated  abruptly  in  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  in  a  retreat,  which,  mutatis  mixtandU^  we  could  not  help, 
in  its  earli^  stages,  comparing  with  that  which  the  immortal  Ten 
lliousand  accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  Xenophon,  th3 
general  and  historian  of  the  difficult  and  dreary  march  to  the  seaboard 
of  the  Euxine.  Our  traveller  set  out  to  pierce  the  continent  of  Afirica, 
and  he  retired  baffled,  yet  with  honour,  after  he  had  done  little 
more  than,  so  to  say,  scratch  the  skin.  Inspired,  at'tiie  beginning, 
wilh  the  lofty  ambition  of  reaching  the  Nile  by  an  approadi  firom 
the  west,  he  hoped  to  float  down  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  bosom 
of  the  sa(ared  and  yet  almost  inviolable  river. 

Having  enlisted  the  services  of  a  small  number  of  Commi  men 
as  body-guard,  who  were  fired  by  the  thought  that  they  were 
marching  on  London,  he  and  his  escort  w^re  passed  on  firom  one 
tribe  to  another,  who  furnished  him  with  guides  and  porters,  tmtil 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  by  one  of  his  sworn  and  &ithfiil 
henchmen  forced  him  to  a  retrograde  journey,  when  he  had  pene- 
trated  no  further  than  Houaou-Kembo,  in  the  land  of  tiie 
Afihangos. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  does  not  write  with  the  reckless  dash  of  Caftein 
Benton ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  neither  does  he  write  with 
tibat  gallant  traveller's  sweeping  censure  of  the  negro  character,  or 
with  his  haughty  and  unsympathetic  air  <^  unapproachable  supe« 
riority.  M.  Du  Chaillu's  volume,  if  not  absolutely  absorbing,  is  at 
least  80  interesting,  that  its  perusal,  once  begun,  will  scarcely  be 
interrupted,  accept  upon  compulsion,  by  the  enthusiastic  reader. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  monotony  about  it.  The  main  features  of 
his  adventures  are  for  ever  repeating  themselves.  Setting  out  witii 
jcn  enormous  outfit — an  important  part  of  which  being  ^igulfed 
in  tiie  attempt  to  land  on  the  back  of  a  '*  promising  billow, ** 
which  turned  out  treacherous — ^he  had  to  wait  near  the  coast  until 
the  deficiencies  were  made  good  fi*om  this  country,  before  he  was  in 
a  position  to  proceed.  Then,  and  continually,  until  he  got  clear  of 
it  all,  his  amazing  treasuro  was  as  truly  impedimenta  to  himself,  as 
it  was  a  ^  snare  to  the  simple-minded  and  primitive  peoples 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.    The  avarice  of  thr-"  gentle 
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savages^'  was  perpetually  being  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  precious 
things,  which  it  was  their  dearest  wish  in  life  to  appropriate. 
Everything  was  done,  in  every  place,  to  delay  his  departure. 
Every  village  chief  angled  with  the  minnow,  which  he  called  a 
goat,  in  order  that  he  might  take  from  **  Chaillu"  the  triton  which 
he  called  a  regalia,  but  which  would  be  known  in  London  as  a 
Bumble  uniform.  On  an  unknown  path,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
nearly  inextricable  forest,  our  traveller's  porters  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  striking  their  burdens,  and  deipianding  an  increase 
of  their  stipulated  pay.  On  such  occasions,  the  Commi  men  came 
out  grandly  and  effectively.  These  faithful  .fellows,  at  the  word 
of  command,  pointed  their  rifles  at  the  heads  of  the  refractory,  and 
by  this  means  always  succeeded  in  reducing  the  malcontents  to  a 
good-humoured  and  grinning  submission.  This  submission  was 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  a  discovery  of  their  simple  and  palpable 
Jinesse.  "  They  were  only  trying  it  on.  Was  it  possible  that  they 
would  dream  of  leaving  the  traveller  exposed  in  ttie  forest  ?  Were 
they  such  dogs?"  Not  at  all.  Heaven  forbid!  They  simply 
wanted  more  money — or  beads,  to  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  their  currency ;  and  if  the  advance  were  not  forthcoming, 
well,  like  philosophers  in  ebony,  they  must  put  up  with  the  less,  iif 
they  could  not  enforce  the  greater.  Yet  these  very  men,  it  ought 
to  be  stated,  were  ready  to  offer  a  share  of  their  last  mouthful,  in 
moments  of  scarcity,  to  the  men  whom  it  would  have  been  their 
supreme  delight  to  bully  into  ^^  largesse." 

The  great  bugbear  of  human  life  in  Africa,  the  great  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  the  wayfarer  who  would  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Ham,  is 
the  accursed  and  omnipresent  fetishism,  and  the  everlasting  dread  of 
witchcraft.  The  fears  raised  by  these  superstitions — ^not  to  menticm 
that  a  tempest  of  small-pox  swept  off  scores  of  victims  at  various 
places  of  M.  Du  Chaillu*s  route,  much  to  that  good  gentleman's  dis- 
advantage— frequently  became  a  raging  nuisance.  When  a  village 
came  in  sight  there  was  need  of  no  little  diplomacy  to  accomplish 
the  entry,  and  to  gain  the  good- will  of  the  panic-stricken  people. 
This  was,  however,  generally  changed,  before  long,  into  a  feeling 
of  hospitality,  and  of  desire  to  trade,  as  ardent  as  the  previous  re* 
pugnance  to  inter-commimication.  The  character  that  our  author 
presently  achieved  for  being  a  spirit,  and  invulnerable,  valuable  as 
it  was  in  many  respects  as  an  element  of  his  safety,  had  its  draw- 
backs, in  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  his  first  approaches  to  familiarity. 
When  thievish  porters  returned  to  their  native  villages  to  die  of 
the  arsenic  which  they  had  wisely  mingled  with  the  salt,  after 
having  stolen  both  from  the  stores  of  the  traveller,  it  was  only 
certified  the  more  that  **  Chaillu"  had  followed  them  to  their  homes 
with  the  vengeance  of  his  dreadful  spells,  with  the  fatal  incantations 
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of  Ids  alxnighty  witchcraft.     At  one  stage  of  his  difficult  pTogresa, 
lie  l3egaj[i,  indeed,  **  to  dread  the  sight  of  an  inhabited  place.    Either 
tlie   panic-stricken  people,"  he  says,  **  fly  firom  me,  or  remain  to 
\>ore   me  with  their  insatiable  curiosily,  fickleness,  greediness,  and 
intolerable  din.     Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged  to  do  all  I  can  think 
of  "to  conciliate  them,  for  I  cannot  do  without  them — ^it  being  im- 
possible to  travel  without  guides  through  this  wilderness  of  forests, 
"wliere  the  paths  are  so  intricate." 

So  things  went  on,  until,  after  more  than  eight  months  tra- 
veUing,  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  nearly  three 
luxndred  miles  into  the  country,  and  halted  at  Mouaou-Kembo,  in 
Asliango-land.     Here  it  was  that  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  his  followers,  was  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
expedition.      A  man  was  killed  ;>  but  he,  wretched  kern  that  iie 
'was,  might  have  been  paid  for  in  beads.     The  negotiation,  indeed, 
was  being  already  carried  on  amicably,  when  it  was  unfortunately 
discovered  that  the  head  wife  of  the  hitherto  placable  chief  had 
also  been  slain.     The  insatiable  bullet  had  penetrated  the  hut  in 
^wldch  the  wives  and  other  domesticities  of  the  great  man  were 
sheltered.      The  explorer  had  now  nothing  to  look  to  but  retreat, 
and  no  one  to  depend  on  but  the  intrepid  Conmii  men,  who  had 
attended  him  so  far  firom  their  homes  as  Afiican  savages  seldcon 
have  the  pluck  or  the  enterprise  willingly  to  wander.     The  whole 
hand  was  now  too  small  to  carry  off  the  goods,  specimens,  and 
photographic  apparatus,  and  drawings.  Maps,  observations,  rifles,— 
all  had  to  be  thrown  aside  into  the  bush  in  the  scamper  for  life,  out 
of  the  range  of  the  poisoned  arrows  that  harassed  their  retreating 
body.      A  few  well-directed  shots,   and  a  courageous   stand,   at 
length  caused  the  discomfiture  of  the  pursuers,  but  not  before 
M.    Du  Chaillu  had  been  wounded  in  the  side,  and  Igalu,  the 
xinlucky  cause  of  all  the  disaster,  but  our   travellei'a  staunchest 
and  most  intrepid  firiend,  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg.     Happily, 
.   all  reached  the  coast,  in  life  and  health  in  September  •,  and  M.  Du 
<^aaiu  embarked  for  England,  wher^   n  cla»a^^ '^^^^^'^^^^*^' ^^ 
^  spent  the  intervwiing  months  in  ^i        <*.tiixg  the  vo\\nne  wVnch 
^^  already  given  entertainment    to    ^^^L^^^*'  ^^  \ffo\x%^t  ite 
^^%r  into  hot  water  and  disnutafrirv^  %l>^^[^ft o\4  ctitk,  l&i.  Qia-j, 


.^.„...  ^es|di^t « 

J^  it;  sins,  or  for'sonie'oth^"'^^**A^>^^  ^^  «A^^«^  ^^^ 
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Feraons  who  hsve  dropped  a  tear  at  the  untimdy  £ate  of  ilie 
dumpanaee  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  gratified  with  the  foUow* 
ing  infDimation  about  the  early  history  of  Master  Thomas.  In  a 
note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  in  which  the  followii^  paragraf^ 
occur,  M.  Du  Chaillu  pathetically  informs  \m  that  '*  the  fire  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  to  which  my  unfortunate  pet  fell  a  sacrifioB» 
joccurred  whilst  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press." 

^^  On  the  1st  of  November  a  n^o  £r<»n  a  nei^ibouring  villaga 
brought  me  a  young  male  chimpanzee  about  thiee  years  old,  which 
had  been  caught  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Npoulounay 
about  three  months  previously.  Thomas,  for  so  I  ohristaied  mj 
little  prolijgfe,  was  a  tricky  little  rascal,  and  affioded  me  no  end  of 
amusemooLt ;  he  was,  however,  very  tame,  liko  all  young  chimpaau> 
sees.  TTnfortunately  Thomas  was  lame  in  one  hand,  several  of  the 
fingers  having  been  broken  a&d  healed  up  in  a  distorted  position. 
This  was  caused  by  his  having  be^i  maltreated  by  the  village  dc^B^ 
who  were  sent  in  chase  of  him  one  day,  when  he  escaped  fin)m  his 
ci^tors  and  van  into  tiie  neighbouring  woods.  I  had  Tom  tied  by 
a  cord  to  a  pcde  in  the  verandah  of  my  hut,  aotd  fed  him  witk 
OQoked  plantainR  and  oth^  food  fiK>m  my  own  table.  He  soon  gc^ 
to  prefer  codced  to  raw  food,  and  rejected  raw  plantains  whenever 
they  weie  offered  to  him.  The  difference  in  tameability  between 
lihe  young  chimpanoee  and  the  young  gorilla  is  a  fact  whi(Ak  I  have 
ecmfirmed  by  numerous  observations,  and  I  must  repeat  it  here,  as  it 
was  one  of  those  points  which  were  disputed  in  my  fi^m^  work. 
A  young  diimpanaee  becomes  tame  and  apparently  reconoQed  to 
captivity  in  two  or  three  days  after  he  is  bcought  &om  the  woods. 
The  young  gorilla  I  have  nev^  yet  seai  tame  in  confinement^ 
althou^  I  have  had  four  of  them  in  custody,  while  still  of  a  very 
early  age. 

'*  One  day  I  witnessed  an  act  of  Mast^  Thomas  which  seined  to 
me  to  illustrate  the  habits  of  his  species  in  the  wild  state.  A  &w 
days  aftar  he  came  into  my  possession  I  bought  a  domestic  cat  for 
my  house ;  as  soon  as  the  young  chimpanzee  saw  it  he  flew  in 
alarm  to  his  pole  and  clambered  up  it,  the  hair  of  his  body  becoming 
erect  and  his  eyes  bright  with  excitemeit.  In  a  moment  recovering 
himself  he  came  down,  and  rushing  on  the  cat,  with  one  of  his  feet 
seized  the  nape  of  the  animal,  and  with  the  otha*  j»eeaed  on  its 
back,  as  if  trying  to  break  its  neck«     Not  wishing  to  lose  my  cat. 
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ftkaoA  in  tiie  Crystal  Palace  at  Sjdesiham,  where,  I  dare  say,  very 
many  of  my  readers  have  se^i  him,  and  have  laughed  at  his  amosiiig 
tricks.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  his  education  at  the  Palace 
has- become  so  &r  advanced  that  he  understands  what  is  going  on 
when  his  own  ^  cartes  de  visite '  are  sold.  A  feint  is  sometimes 
made  of  carrying  off  pne  wiAout  paying  for  it,  but  Thomas  rushes 
forward,  screaming,  to  the  length  of  his  tether,  to  prevent  the 
sxegular  transaction,  and  does  not  cease  his  noisy  expressions  of 
disntisfaction  tmtil  the  money  is  paid  down.'* 

From  the  chimpanzee  to  the  g(»illa  ought  not  to  be  a  vevy 
wmatoral  transition : — 

*^  I  had  not  been  at  the  village  long  before-  news  came  that 
gmllas  had  been  recently  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  {dantation 
nfsAj  half  a  mile  distant.  Early  in  the  morning  of  tiie  25th  of 
June  I  wended  my  way  thither,  accompanied  by  one  of  my  boys, 
Bamed  Odanga.  The  plantation  was  a  large  one,  and  situated  on 
-very  broken  ground,  surrounded  by  the  vii^in  forest.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning ;  the  sky  was  almost  cloudless,  and  all  around  was 
0^  as  death,  except  the  slight  rustling  of  the  tree-tops  moved  by 
the  gentle  land  breeze.  Wh^i  I  reached  the  place,  I  had  first  to 
IpidL  my  way  through  the  maze  of  tree-stumps  and  half-burnt  logs 
by  the  side  of  a  field  of  cassada.  I  was  going  quietly  along  the 
benders  of  this,  when  I  heard,  in  the  grove  of  plantain- trees  towards 
'Which  I  was  wcdking,  a  great  crashing  noise,  like  the  breaking  of 
trees.  I  irmnediatriy  hid  myself  bdiind  a  bu^,  and  was  soon 
givtified  with  the  sight  of  a  female  gorilla ;  but  before  I  had  time 
to  notice  its  movements,  a  second  and  third  emerged  from  the  masaes 
of  colossal  foliage ;  at  length  no  less  than  four  came  into  view. 

•*  They  were  all  busily  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  larger  trees. 
Chie  of  the  females  had  a  young  one  following  her.  I  had  an 
ezcdlent  opportunity  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  impish- 
feokiag  band.  The  shaggy  hides,  the  p:t>tub6rant  abdomens,  the 
hideous  features  of  these  strange  creatures,  whose  forms  so  nearly 
?esemble  man,  made  up  a  picture  like  a  vision  in  some  morbid 
dream.  In  destroying  a  tree,  they  first  grasped  tiie  base  of  the 
stem  with  cme  of  their  feet,  and  tiien  with  their  powerful  atms 
pulled  it  down,  a  matter  of  not  much  difiiculty  with  so  loosely, 
formed  a  stem  as  that  of  the  plantain.  They  then  set  upon  the 
juicy  heart  of  the  tree  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  devoured  it 
with  great  voracity.  While  eating  they  made  a  kind  of  clucking 
noise,  expressive  of  contentment.  Many  trees  they  destroyed 
iqpfparently  out  of  pure  mischief.  Now  aad  then  they  stood  still 
and  looked  around.  Once  or  twice  they  seemed  on  the  point  of 
starting  off  in  alarm,  but  recovered  themsdves  acid  continued  their 
work.     Gradually  they  got  nearer  to  the  edge  of  Ae  dark  forart. 
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and  finally  disappeared.  I  was  so  intent  on  watching  them,  tibat  I 
let  go  the  last  chance  of  shooting  one  almost  before  I  became  awaie 
of  it 

''  The  next  day  I  went  again  with  Odanga  to  the  same  qpot.  I 
had  no  expectation  of  seeing  gorillas  in  the  same  plantation,  and 
was  carrying  a  light  shot  gun,  havftig  giv^n  my  heavy  douUe- 
barreUed  rifle  to  the  boy  to  carry.  The  plantation  extended  ov«' 
two  hills,  with  a  deep  hollow  between,  planted  with  sugar-cane* 
Before  I  had  crossed  the  hoUow  I  saw  on  the  opposite  slope  a 
monstrous  gorilla,  standing  erect  and  looking  directly  towards  me. 
tVithout  turning  my  face  I  beckoned  to  the  boy  to  bring  me  my 
rifle,  but  no  rifle  came, — ^the  little  coward  had  bolted,  a^  I  lost 
my  chance.  The  huge  beast  stared  at  me  for  about  two  minutes^ 
and  then,  without  uttering  any  cry,  moved  off  to  the  shade  of  the 
forest,  running  nimbly  on  his  hands  and  feet. 

' '  As  my  readers  may  easily  imagine,  I  had  excellent  opportunitjr 
of  observing,  during  these  two  days,  the  manner  in  which  the 
gorillas  walked  when  in  open  groimd.  They  move  along  with 
great  rapidity  and  on  all  fours,  that  is,  with  the  knuckles  of  their 
hands  touching  the  ground.  Artists,  in  representing  the  gorilla 
walking,  generally  make  the  arms  too  much  bowed  outwards,  and 
the  elbows  too  much  bent ;  this  gives  the  figures  an  appearance  of 
heaviness  and  awkwardness.  When  the  gorillas  that  I  watched 
left  the  plantain-trees,  they  moved  off  at  a  great  pace  over  the 
ground,  with  their  arms  ext^ded  straight  forwards  towards  the 
groimd,  and  moving  rapidly.  I  may  mention  also  that  having  now 
opened  the  stomachs  of  several  freshly-killed  gorillas,  I  have  never 
found  anything  but  vegetable  matter  in  them. 

**  When  I  returned  to  Nkongon  Mbounda  I  foimd  there  my  old 
friend  Akondogo,  chief  of  one  of  the  Commi  villages,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Ngobi  country  a  little  further  south.  To  my 
great  surprise  and  pleasure,  he  had  brought  for  me  a  living  gorilla^ 
a  young  one,  but  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen  captured  alive.  Like 
Joe,  the  young  male  whose  habits  in  confinement  I  described  in 
'Equatorial  Africa,'  this  one  showed  the  most  violent  and. un- 
governable disposition.  He  tried  to  bite  every  one  who  came  near 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  be  secured  by  a  forked  stick  closely  applied 
to  the  back  of  his  neck.  This  mode  of  imprisoning  these  animals 
is  a  very  improper  one  if  the  object  be  to  keep  them  alive  and  to 
tame  them,  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  barbarous  country,  we  had 
not  the  materials  requisite  to  build  a  strong  cage.  The  injury 
catised  to  this  one  by  the  forked  stick  eventually  caused  his  death! 
As  I  had  some  more  hunting  to  do,  I  left  the  animal  in  charge  of 
Akondogo  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  me 
on  theFemand  Vaz."  ^         . 
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"  The  natives  of  all  the  neighbouring  country  were  now  so  well 
aware  that  I  wanted  live  gorillas,  and  was  willing  to  give  a  high 
price  for  them^  that  many  were  stimulated  to  search  with  great 
perseverance ;  the  good  effects  of  this  were  soon  made  evident. 

•'  One  day,  as  I  was  quietly  dining  with  Captain  Holder,  of  the 
Cambria  (a  vessel  just  arrived  from  England),  one  of  my  men 
came  in  with  the  startling  news  that  three  live  gorillas  had  been 
brought,  one  of  them  full  grown.  I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in  they 
came.  First,  a  very  large  adult  female,  bound  hand  and  foot; 
then  her  female  child,  screaming  terribly ;  and  lastly,  a  vigorous 
young  male,  also  tightly  bound.  The  female  had  been  ingeniously 
secured  by  the  negroes  to  a  strong  stick,  the  wrists  bound  to  the 
upper  part  and  the  ancles  to  the  lower,  so  that  she  could  not  reach 
to  tear  the  cords  with  her  teeth.  It  was  dark,  and  the  scene  vras 
one  so  wild  and  strange  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  fiendish 
countenances  of  the  Calibanish  trio — one  of  them  distorted  by  pain, 
for  the  mother  gorilla  was  severely  wounded — ^were  lit  up  by  the 
ruddy  glare  of  native  torches.  The  thought  struck  me,  what  would 
I  not  give  to  have  the  group  in  London  for  a  few  days ! 

' '  The  young  male  I  secured  by  a  chain  which  I  had  in  readiness, 
and  gave  him  henceforth  the  name  of  Tom.  We  untied  his  hands 
and  feet ;  to  show  his  gratitude  for  this  act  of  kindness  he  imme- 
diately  made  a  rush  at  me,  screaming  with  all  his  might ;  hiqppily 
the  chain  was  made  fast,  and  I  took  care  afterwards  to  keep  out  of 
his  way.  The  old  mother  gorilla  was  in  an  unfortunate  jdight. 
She  had  an  arm  broken  and  a  wound  in  the  chest,  besides  being 
dreadfully  beaten  on  the  head.  She  groaned  and  roared  many 
times  during  the  night,  probably  from  pain. 

"  I  noticed  next  day,  and  on  many  occasions,  that  the  vigorous 
young  male,  whenever  he  made  a  rush  at  any  one  and  missed  his 
aim,  immediately  ran  back.  This  corresponds  with  what  is  known 
of  the  habits  of  the  large  males  in  their  native  woods ;  when  attacked 
they  make  a  furious  rush  at  their  enemy,  break  an  arm  or  tear  his 
bowels  opeU;  and  then  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  their  victim  to  shift 
for  himself. 

'*  The  wounded  female  died  in  the  course  of  the  next  day ;  her 
meanings  were  more  frequent  in  the  morning,  and  they  gradually 
grew  weaker  as  her  life  ebbed  out.  ^Her  death  was  like  that  of  a 
human  being,  and  afllicted  me  more  than  I  could  have  thought 
possible.  Her  child  clung  to  her  to  the  last,  and  tried  to  obtain 
milk  from  her  breast  after  she  was  dead.  I  photographed  them 
both  when  the  young  one  was  resting  in  its  dead  mother's  lap.  I 
kept  the  young  one  alive  for  three  days  after  its  mother's  death. 
It  moaned  at  night  most  piteously.  I  fed  it  on  goat's  milk,  for 
it, was  too  young  to  eat  berries.  It  died  the  fourth  day,  having 
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laken  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  iSke  imlk.  It  liad,  I  think, 
Ibegun  to  know  me  a  little.  As  to  the  male,  I  made  at  least  a 
doaen  attempts  to  photograph  the  irascible  little  dernxm,  but  all  in 
Tain.  The  pointing  of  the  camwa  towards  him  threw  him  into  a 
perfect  rage,  and  I  was  almost  provoked  to  give  him  a  sound 
thrashing.  The  (ky  after,  however,  I  succeeded  with  him,  taking 
two  views,  not  very  perfect,  but  sufficient  for  my  object. 

"I  must  now  relate  how  these  three  animals  were  caught, 
premising  that  the  capture  of  [the  female  was  the  first  instance 
that  had  come  to  my  knowledge  of  an  adult  gorilla  being  taken 
idive.  The  place  where  they  were  found  was  on  the  leffc  bank  of 
the  Femand  Vaz,  about  thirty  miles  above  my  village.  At  this 
part  a  narrow  promontory  projects  into  the  river.  It  was  the 
place  where  I  had  intended  to  take  the  distinguished  traveller, 
detain  Burton,  to  show  him  a  live  gorilla,  if  he  had  paid  me  a 
visit,  as  I  had  expected ;  for  I  had  written  to  invite  him  whilst  he 
was  on  a  tour  &om  his  consulate  at  Fernando  Po  to  several  points  on 
the  West  African  coast.  A  woman,  belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  had  told  her  people  that  she  had  seen  two  squads  of  female 
gorillas,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  their  young  ones,  in  her 
plantain  field*  The  men  resolved  to  go  in  chase  of  them,  so  they 
armed  themselves  with  guns,  axes,  and  spears,  and  sallied  forth. 
The  situation  was  very  favourable  for  the  hunters  ;  they  fermed  a 
line  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  and  pressed  forward,  driving 
the  animals  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  they  came  in  sight 
ci  them,  they  made  all  the  noise  in  their  power,  and  thus 
bewildered  the  gorillas,  who  were  shot  or  beaten  down  in  their 
endeavours  to  escape.  There  were  eight  adult  females  altogether, 
but  not  a  single  male.  The  negroes  thought  the  males  were  in 
ooncealment  in  the  adjoining  woods,  having  probably  been 
irightened  away  by  the  noise. 

'*  This  incident  led  me  to  modify  somewhat  the  opinions  I  had 
expressed,  in  *  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,*  regarding  some 
of  the  habits  of  the    crorilla.     I  there   said   that   I   believed    it 
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that  solrteyy  and  aged  gmBsa  aore  scmietzmes^  seen  almost  y/iate ; 
the  hair  becomes  grizried  with  age,  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  the 
statement  of  their  becoming  occasioBally  iphite  with  ^ctrecae  old 
age  is  quite  correct." 

We  have  said  that  tiie  pest  of  native  aod^y,  and  the  cEocial 
trouble  of  the  white  man  who  travels  in  e()uatorial  Afrka,  is  the 
pievailing  and  degrading  superstitions  of  the  people.  Theare  seems 
to  be  no  tribe  and  no  individual  superior  to  the  beli^  in  witch- 
craft. M.  Du  Chaillu  even  relates  an  anecdote  ^vdiich  pxoves  that 
a  £ann  of  the  medisBval  were- wolf  superstition  is  a  prevalent  speoies 
of  monomania  amoii^st  the  negroes.  The  dsbasement  of  fetish 
worship  is  universal ;  and  amongst  other  customs  which  the  votaries 
of  a  higher  civilisation  would  consider  to  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  is  one  of  mixing  with  the  traveller's 
drink  scrapings  from  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors,  in  order  to  soften 
his  hearty  and  make  him  prodigal  of  presents.  We  do  not  purpose 
at  present  to  illustrate  the  darker  points  of  the  n^ro  diaracter; 
we  prefer  to  extract  a  story,  which,  showii]g  fancy  and  something 
like  poetry  in  combination  with  superstition,  would  almost  per- 
suade us  to  belief  that  in  ages  less  or  more  remote,  the  negro  once 
had  a  system  for  whick  the  term  ** mythology  "  would  not  be  too 
dignified.  We  prefix  a  coiq>le  of  paragraphs,  which  will  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  adbessories  fuid  the  circumstances  in 
which  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaintance 
with  the  myth  which  follows  almost  immediately  : 

'^  I  was  now  left  with  the  Ashira  rascals,  eight  in  number,  and 
with  only  two  of  my  futhful  Commi  men  to  aid  me  in  keying 
watch  over  them.  We  were  encamped  in  a  small  open  space  in 
the  loneliest  and  gloomiest  part  of  the  forest,  on  the  top  of  a  long 
sloping  path  which  led  into  a  deep  vaUey  on  the  Otando  side. 
We  were  absolutely  without  food,  and  went  supperless  to  bed, 
myself  and  my  two  men  Bebouka  and  Ngoma  having  agreed  to 
watch  in  our  turns  the  Ashira,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep  in  their 
olakos  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  My  baggage,  alas !  still 
too  large  and  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles,  lay  piled  up  beside  our 
camp  fire  in  front  of  us. 

**  We  whiled  away  the  early  hours  of  night  in  talking  of 
Quengueza  and  the  country  by  th^  sea-shore,  or  in  relating  and 
listening  to  legends  and  fables.  This  latter  amusement  was 
always  to  me  a  pleasant  way  of  passing  the  time.  The  mtemory 
of  die  Equatorial  African  is  well  stored  with  parables,  fables,  and 
extravagant  stories  of  one  kind  or  another.  Having  improved  my 
acquaintance,  on  the  present  journey,  with  se^ral  pf  the  native 
languages,  I  was  able  to  note  down  almost  every  story  I  h^rd, 
and  thus  accvnmlated  a  large  'collection^  of  them.     The  fbUowinf)- 
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legend,  connected  probably  with  some  natural  phenomenon  in  one 
of  the  ndghbouring  rivers,  is  a  sample  of  these  A&ican  stories : — 

'*  Atanguln  Shimba  was  a  king  who  attained  the  diief 
authority  in  his  village  by  right  of  successipn,  and  built  eight  new 
houses.  But  Atungulu  had  sworn,  that  whosoever  should  quarrd 
with  him  he  would  eat  him.  And  so  it  really  happened  until, 
finally,  after  eating  his  enemies  one  after  the  other,  he  was  left 
alone  in  his  dominions,  and  he  then  married  the  beautiful 
Arondo-ienu,  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king. 

**  It  was  Atungulu's  habit,  after  his  marriage,  to  go  daily  into 
the  forest  to  trap  wild  animals,  with  the  Ashinga  net,  leaving  his 
wife  alone  in  the  village.  One  day  Njali,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Arondo-ienu — ^for  Coniambie  (King  of  Ae  Air),  their  father,  had 
three  sons — came  to  take  back  his  sister  out  of  the  clutches  of 
Atungulu  Shimba;  but  the  king  arrived  imexpectedly,  and  ate 
him  up.  Next  came  the  second  brother,  and  he  was  also  eaten. 
At  last  came  Reninga,  the  third  brother,  and  there  was  a  great 
fight  between  him  and  Atungulu,  which  lasted  firom  simrise  till 
midday,  when  Reninga  was  overpowered  and  eaten  like  his  two 
brothers  before  him. 

*•  Reninga,  however,  had  a  powerful  fetich  on  him,  and  came 
out  of  Atungulu  alive.  The  Eling,  on  seeing  him,  exclaimed, 
*  How  have  you  contrived  this,  to  come  back  V  He  then  smeared 
him  and  Arondo-ienu  with  alumbi  chalk,  and  puttuig  his  hands 
togeth^,  blew  a  loud  whistle,  saying  afterwards,  *  Reninga,  take 
back  your  sister.'  He  then  went  and  threw  himself  into  the 
water,  to  drown  himself,  through  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

"  Before  dying,  Atungulu  Shimba  declared  that  if  Arondo-ienu 
ever  married  again,  she  would  die ;  and  the  prophecy  came  true, 
for  she  married  another  inan  and  died  soon  after.  Her  brother 
Reninga,  thereupon,  through  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  sister,  threw 
himself  into  the  water  in  the  place  where  Atungulu  died,  and  was 
drowned. 

**  At  the  spot  where  Atungulu  Shimba  died,  a  stranger  sees, 
when  he  looks  into  the  deep  water,  the  bodies  of  the  king  and 
Arondo-ienu  side  by  side,  and  the  nails  of  his  beautiful  wife,  all 
glittering  like  looking-glasses.  From  '  that  time,  water  has 
obtained  the  property  of  reflecting  objects,  and  has  ever  since  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Arondo-ienu,  and  people  have  been  able  to 
see  their  own  images  reflected  on  its  surface,  on  account  of  the 
transparency  given  to  it  by  the  bright  nails  of  Arondo-ienu."* 

Medicine  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  to  any  degree  of 
•  lenu  means  « lookiog-glaM  "  in  the  languagM  of  tn^^i g^^  t@(WK?Ie 
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eultivation  or  practice  amongst  the  natiyes  of  Equatorial  Africa.' 
Thus,  M.  Du  Chaillu : 

**0n  the  22nd  of  April  I  saw  a  curious  example  of  the 
surgical  practice  of  the  Otando  people.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sim  compels  every  one  to 
repose,  I  was  startled  by  loud  screams,  as  though  some  unfortunate 
being  was  being  led  to  death  for  witchcraft.  On  going  to  the 
place,  I  found  a  helpless  woman,  who  was  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
and  suffering,  besides,  under  an  attadc  of  lumbago,  undergoing  an 
operation  for  the  latter  disease  at  the  hands  of  the  Otando  doctor 
and  his  assistants.  They  had  made  a  number  of  small  incisions  in 
the  back  of  the  poor  creature  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  of  the 
country,  and  were  rubbing  into  the  gashes  a  great  quantity  of 
lime-juice  mixed  with  pounded  cayenne-pepper.  The  doctor  was 
rubbing  the  irritating  mixture  into  the  wounds  with  all  his  might, 
so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  poor  creature  was  screaming  with 
pain,  and  rolling  herself  on  the  ground.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe 
the  faith  all  these  negroes  have  in  lime-juice  mixed  with  cayenne 
pepper.  They  use  it  not  only  as  an  embrocation;  but  also  inter- 
nally for  dysentery,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  drink  as  much  as 
half  a  tumblerful  of  it  in  such  cases.  The  pepper  itself  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  useful  medicine  in  this  climate,  for  I  have  often  found 
benefit  from  it  when  unwell  and  feverish,  by  taking  an  unusual 
quantity  in  my  food. 

**  Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  native  doctoring,  I  must 
relate  what  I  saw  afterwards  in  the  course  of  Mayolo's  illness.  I 
knew  the  old  chief  had  been  regularly  attended  by  a  female  doctor, 
and  often  wondered  what  she  did  to  him.  At  length  one  morning 
I  happened  to  go  into  his  house  when  she  was  administering  her 
cures,  and  remained,  an  interested  spectator,  to  watch  her  opera- 
tions.  Mayolo  was  seated  on  a  mat,  submitting  to  all  that  was 
done  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  patience.  Before  him  was 
<extended  the  skin  of  a  wild  animal  {Genetta).  The  woman  was 
engaged  in  rubbing  his  body  all  over  with  her  hands,  muttering  all 
the  while,  in  a  low  voice,  words  which  I  could  not  understand. 
Having  continued  this  wholesome  friction  for  some  time,  she  took 
a  piece  of  alumbi  chalk  and  made  with  it  a  broad  stripe  along  the 
middle  of  his  chest  and  down  each  arm.  This  done,  she  chewed 
a  quantity  of  some  kind  of  roots  and  seeds,  and,  having  well 
charged  her  mouth  with  saliva,  spat  upon  him  in  different  places, 
but  aiming  het  heaviest  shots  at  the  parts  most  affected.  Finally, 
fihe  took  a  bunch  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass,  which  had  been 
gathered  when  in  bloom  and  was  now  dry,  and,  lighting  it,  touched 
with  the  flame  the  body  of  her  patient  in  various  places,  beginning 
At  the  foot  and  gradually  ascending  to  the  head.    I  could  perceive 
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tliat  Mayolo  smarted  witii  the  pain  ci  tibe  buniSy  wh^i  the  toroli 
remained  too  long.  When  the  flame  was  extiBgoished  the  woman 
a{)plied  the  burnt  end  of  the  torch  to  her  patient's  body,  and  so 
the  operations  ended. 

'*  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  soue  snperstition  of  deep 
significaikce  oonnected  with  the  aj^cation  of  fire  in  these  Otando 
oures.  Thej  a^teared  to  have  gieat  £ftith  in  the  virtues  of  fiie, 
and  this  is  perhaps  not  £ur  reanoved  from  fire-w(»rship.  I  asked 
the  old  woman  why  die  nsed  this  kind  of  remedy,  and  what  pow^ 
she  aitributed  to  £re»  but  h^  only  answer  was  that  it  prevented 
the  iUness  with  wbich  Mayolo  had  been  afflicted  comii^  again. 
The  female  doctor,  I  need  scarody  add,  had  come  horn  a  distanoe; 
&Hr  it  is  always  so  in  primitive  ^^frica — the  further  off  a  doctor  cor 
witchfinder  lives,  the  greats  his  reputation." 

We  turn  from  die  survey  of  AfrioMH  medicine  with  the  detec 
mination  to  tirust  for  the  frituie  with  greater  confidence  in  the 
piescriptions  of  our  own  Galens ;  but  an  enlightened  peroeption  oi 
the  beautifrd^  as  exhibited  in  the  chignons  of  the  ladies  of  Ishogo, 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silenoeu  A  hint  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  few  Mlowii^  descriptive  paragraphs ;  in  whieh,  p^haps,  one 
or  two  things  are  mentioned  wbich  public  opinion  would  scarcely 
•anctioA  as  -piop&o  for  importation  into  this  country : 

*'  The  Ishogos  are  a  fine  tribe  of  negroes ;  they  are  stroi^ly  and 
well  built,  wilh  well-developed  limbs  and  broad  diouHers.  I 
ocmsider  them  8iq)erior  to  the  AshirM  in  physique,  and  I  remarked 
tiiat  they  gK^emllj  had  finer  heads,  broader  in  the  part  where 
phxcBologifits  place  the  oigans  of  ideality.  With  some  of  them 
their  general  appearance  reminded  me  of  the  Fans.  The  women 
have  ^cxxl  figures ;  they  tattoo  themsdves  in  various  parts  of  ihe 
body — on  the  dioulders«  axms,  bieast,  bade,  and  abdonnrai — and 
aome  of  them  have  raised  pea-Hke  marks  similar  to  those  of  ^ 
Apono  women,  between  the  eye-brows  and  <m  the  cheeks.  Both 
men  and  women  adopt  the  custom  of  pulling  out  the  two  middle 
incisocB  of  the  u^er  jaw,  but  this  mode  of  adding  to  their 
perK>nal  attraction  is  not  so  general  as  among  the  Aponoe ;  many 
file  thdr  upp&c  incisors  and  two  or  three  of  the  Iowct  ones  to  a 
point 

'*  The  men  and  women  ornament  themsdves  with  red  powder, 
made  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  bar- wood  together ;  but  their  most 
remariLable  fashions  rdate  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair.  On  my 
arrival  at  Igoumbie,  I  had  noticed  how  curious  the  head^^iresaes  of 
the  women  were,  being  so  unlike  the  fashions  I  had  seen  among 
any  of  the  tribes  I  had  visited.  Although  these  modes  are  soma- 
tunee  very  grotesque,  they  are  not  devoid  of  what  l&^lish  ladisi, 
with  Ibeir  presttit  fashions,  xnigfat  ccuuader  good  taste :  in  diort, 
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ihey  cultivate  a  remarkable  sort  of  chigaon&  I  have  remarked 
three  different  ways  of  hair-dressiiig  as  most  prevalent  among  the 
Ishogo  briles.  The  first  is  to  train  the  hair  into  a  tower-shaped 
mass  elevated  from  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  ^prown  of  ihe  bead ; 
the  hair  £rom  the  forehead  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  also  thaie£. 
the  back  part  up  to  the  ears,  being  closely  shaved  off.  In  order  to 
give  shape  to  the  tower,  they  make  a  feamewoEk,  generally  out  of 
old  pieces  of  grass-cloth,  and  fix  the  hair  round  it.  All  ihe 
chignons  are  worked  up  <m  a  firame.  Another  mode  is  to  wear  the 
tower,  with  two  round  balls  of  hair,  one  on  eadii  side,  above  the 
ear.  A  third  fashion  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  the  tower,  instead 
of  being  perpendicular  to  the  (srown,  is  inclined  obliqudy  firom 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  trout  of  the  head  is  dean  shav^i 
almost  to  &e  middle.     The  neck  is  also  shorn  dosdy  up  to  the 


^'Thehair  on  these  towers  has  a  parting  in  the  middle  axKlon  the 
sides,  which  is  very  neatly  done.  The  whole  structure  miiat 
require  years  of  careful  training  before  it  reaches  the  perfidctton 
attained  by  the  lead^s  of  Ishogo  feshion.  A  really  good  chignon 
is  not  attained  until  the  owner  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  yeMB 
q£  age.  It  is  the  chief  oligeot  of  ambition  with  tiie  young  Ishogo 
women  to  possess  a  good  well-trained  and  wdl-greaaed  toww  of 
hair  of  the  kind  that  I  describe.  Some  women  are  &r  betttf 
dressers  of  hair  than  others,  and  are  much  sought  for — the  fixing 
and  cleaning  of  the  hair  requiring  a  long  day's  work.  The  woman 
wbo  desires  to  have  her  hair  dressed  must  either  pay  the  haiit^ 
dresser  or  must  promise  to  perfocm  the  same  kind  office  to  her 
neighbour  in  return. 

'^  Once  fixed  these  chignons  ranain  for  a  couple  of  months  with*. 
oat  requiring  to  be  re-arranged,  and  the  mass  of  insect  life  thnt 
accumulates  in  them  during  that  period  is  truly  astonishing* 
However,  the  women  make  use  of  their  large  iron  or  ivory  hairpim 
(which  I  described  in  '  Equatorial  Africa')  in  the  place  of  oomfak 
The  fjGushion  of  the  ^'  chignon''  was  unknown  when  I  left  Europe;, 
80  that  to  the  belles  of  Afirica  belongs  the  credit  of  the  invention. 
The  women  wear  no  ornaments  in  the  ears,  and  I  saw  none  who 
had  their  ears  pierced  ;  they  are  v^ry  different  fi:om  the  Apingi  in 
this  respect.  Like  the  women  of  other  tribes,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  wear  more  than  two  denguis,  or  pieces  of  grass-cloth,  by  way  o( 
petticoat.  This  stinted  clothing  has  a  ludicrous  effect  in  the  &t 
dames,  as  the  peces  do  not  then  meet  well  in  the  middle. 

'*  The  men  also  have  fancy  ways  of  trimming  their  hair.  The 
most  fiaahicmable  style  is  to  shave  the  whole  of  the  head  except  a 
circular  patch  on  the  crown,  and  to  form  this  into  three  finely, 
pbuted  diviaionsi  each  terminating  in  a  point  and  hanging  dowms 
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At  the  end  of  each  of  these  they  fix  a  large  bead  or  a  piece  of  iron 
or  brass  wire,  so  that  the  effect  is  very  singular.  The  Ishogo 
people  shave  their  eyebrows  and  pull  our  their  eyelashes." 

M.  Du  Chaillu«obligingly  furnishes  us  with  an  inventory  of  the 
trousseau  of  a  bride  of  Mobana,  a  highland  town  of  the  Ashanges : 

*'  Mobana  is  a  large  place,  with  houses  like  those  of  NiembouaL 
Niunerous  bee-hives  hang  sgsimat  the  houses,  or  are  scattered 
among  the  plantain-trees.  Goats  are  plentiful ;  some  of  them  are 
of  great  size,  and  very  fat.  These  generally  form  part  of  the 
dowry  given  when  a  woman  is  married.  While  at  Mobana,  I 
assisted  at  the  departure  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  given  in 
marriage  to  a  man  of  a  neighbouring  village.  Her  father  was  to 
take  her  there,  with  all  the  marriage  outfit  {trousseau  de  mariage). 
It  consisted  of  eight  of  the  plates  of  the  country,  such  as  I  have 
already  described ;  two  large  baskets  for  carrying  plantains  from 
the  plantations,  or  calabashes  full  of  water  from  the  spring;  a 
great  nmnber  of  calabashes  ;  a  large  package  of  ground-nuts ; 
a  package  of  squash  seeds ;  two  dried  legs  of  antelope ;  some  fine 
ndiandas  (the  name  given  to  the  denguis  here),  and  her  etocl. 
Several  members  of  her  family  carried  this  elaborate  outfit.  The 
bride-elect  was  smartly  dressed ;  her  chignon  had  been  buili  ttp  most 
daborately  the  day  before.  As  she  left  the  village,  the  people 
remarked  to  each  other,  '  Her  husband  will  see  that  the  Mobana 
people  do  not  send  away  their  daughters  with  nothing  V 

**  Her  old  mother  accompanied  her  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
then  returned  to  her  home,  looking  proud  and  happy  at  having  seen 
her  daughter  go  with  such  an  outfit." 

It  was  whilst  remaining  at  Mayolo,  on  his  return  to  the  coast , 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  following 
legend.  The  time  was  evening ;  the  place  an  encampment,  around 
the  fires  of  which  many  villagers  were  reclining.  The  narrator  of 
the  *' story,  or  parable,"  was  *'a  very  talkative  old  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  wag  of  the  village."  The  little  narrative  is 
^Dititled  Akenda  Mbani. 

^'Redjioua  had  a  daughter  called  Arondo,  and  she  was  very 
beautiful.  Redjioua  said,  '  A  man  may  give  me  slaves,  goods,  or 
ivory  to  marry  my  daughter,  but  he  will  not  get  her ;  I  want  only 
a  man  that  will  agree  that  when  Arondo  feJls  ill,  he  will  fall  ill 
also,  and  that  when  Arondo  dies,  he  will  die  also.'  Time  went 
on ;  and,  as  people  knew  this,  no  one  came  to  ask  Arondo  in 
marriage ;  but,  one  day,  a  man  called  Akenda  Mbani  ('  never  goes 
twice  to  the  same  place')  came,  and  he  said  to  Redjioua,  ^I 
come  to  marry  Arondo,  your  daughter ;  I  come,  becaiise  I  will 
agree  that  when  Arondo  dies,  I  will  die  also.*  So  Akenda  Mbani 
married  Arondo.     Akenda  Mbani  was  a  great  hunt^,  and,  after  he 
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bad  married  Arondo,  he  went  hunting,  and  killed  two  wild  boars. 
On  his  rettim,  be  said,  *  I  have  killed  two  boars,  and  bring  you  one.* 
Redjioua  said.  'Go  and  fetch  the  other.'  Akenda  Mbani  said, 
*  My  father  gave  me  a  nconi  (a  law)  that  I  must  never  go  twice  to 
the  same  place.'  Another  day  he  went  hunting  again,  and  killed 
two  antelopes ;  bn  his  return,  he  said  to  Redjioua,  *  Father,  I 
have  killed  two  kambi  (antelopes),  I  bring  you  one.*  The  king 
answered,  |*  Please,  my  son-in-law,  go  and  fetch  the  other.'  He 
answered,  *  You  know  I  cannot  go  twice  to  the  same  place.' 

**  Another  time  he  went  hunting  again,  and  killed  two  ibongos  (a 
kind  of  antelope).  Then  Redjioua,  who  saw  that  all  the  other 
animals  were  being  lost,  said,  *  Please,  my  son-in-law,  show  the 
people  the  place  where  the  other  bongo  is. '  Akenda  Mbani  replied, 
^  If  I  do  so  I  am  a&aid  I  shall  die.' 

**  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  canoe  fix)m  the  Oroungon 
country  came  with  goods,  and  remained  on  the  river  side.  Akenda 
Mbani  said  to  his  wife  Arondo,  '^t  us  go  and  meet  the 
Qroungous.'  They  saw  them,  and  [then  took  a.  box  fall  of  goodsv 
and  then  went  back  to  their  own  house.  The  people  of  the  village 
traded  with  the  Oroungous ;  and,  when  the  Oroimgous  wanted  to 
go  back,  they  came  to  Akenda  Mbani,  and  he  trusted  them  ten 
slaves,  and  gave  them  a  present  of  two  goats,  and  many  bunches 
of  plantains,  mats,  and  fowls ;  then  the  Oroungous  left.  Months 
went  on ;  but,  one  day,  Arondo  said  to  her  husband,  *  We  have 
never  opened  the  box  liiat  came  with  the  Oroungous.  Let  us  see 
what  there  is  in  it.'  They  opened  it,  and  saw  cloth ;  then  Arondo 
said,  ^  Husband,  cut  me  two  fathoms  of  it,  for  I  like  it.'  Then 
they  left  the  room  ;  then  Arondo  seated  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
Akenda  Mbani  on  a  stool,  when  suddenly  Arondo  said,  *  Husband, 
I  begin  to  have  a  headache.'  Akenda  Mbani  said,  ^Ah,  sJi, 
Arondo,  do  you  want  me  to  die  V  and  he  looked  Arondo  steadily^in 
the  face.  He  tied  a  bandage  round  her  head,  and  did  the  same  to 
his  own.  Arondo  began  to  cry  as  her  headache  became  worse; 
and,  when  the  people  of  the  village  heard  her  cry,  they  came  dil 
round  her.  Redjioua  came,  and  said,  *  Do  not  cry,  my  daughter ; 
you  will  not  die.'  Then  Arondo  said,  'Father,  why  do  you  say  I 
shall  not  die  1  for,  if  you  fear  death,  you  may  be  sure  it  will 
come.'*  She  had  hardly  said  these  words  than  she  expired.  Then 
all  the  people  mourned,  and  Redjioua  said,  *  Now  my  daughter  is 
dead,  Akenda  Mbani  must  die  also.' 

"Ite  place  where  people  are  buried  is  called  Djimai;  the 
villagers  went  there  and  dug  a  place  for  the  two  corpses,  which 

**  "  Wlien  an  African  is  ill,  bis  £riencU  oonnder  it  will  cauae  hia  death  to  aay  he  will 
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were  buried  together.  Bedjioua  bad  a  slave  buried  widi  Arondo, 
besides  a  tudc  of  an  el^faant,  rixkgs,  matt,  plates,  and  Ibe  bed  am 
idiich  Akenda  Mbani  and  Arondo  slqcit ;-  the  cutlass^  the  ho&tiiig 
bag,  and  ihe  epear  of  Akenda  Mbani  waro  also  buried.  The  people 
then  said,  '  Let  us  cover  the  things  with  sand,  and  nuike  a  litde 
mound.*  When  Agamboimi  (the  mouth-pieoe— 4he  speaker  of  the 
village)  heard  of  this,  he  said  to  Bedjioua,  j^  There  are  le(q>ards  here.' 
Then  Bedjioua  said,  ^  Do  not  have  a  mound  over  my  child's  burial- 
place,  for  &ar  that  the  leopards  might  come  andecratdi  the  ground 
and  eat  the  coipse  of  my  child.'  Then  the  people  said,  'Lotus  then 
dig  a  deqper  hole,'  and  they  took  away  Arondo  and  Akenda  Ifbani, 
and  placed  both  on  stools,  and  tihen  dug  and  dug,  and  put  back  the 
things  that  were  to  be  buried  with  Aiondo,  and  then  laid  her  in  her 
place.  Then  they  came  to  Akenda  Mbam,  who  then  awoke  and 
said,  '  I  never  go  twice  to  the  same  place  ;  you  put  me  in  the  tomb 
and  ycm  took  me  away  from  it,  though  all  ol  you  knew  that  I  never 
go  to  the  same  fdaoe  again.'  When  Bedjioua  heard  of  this  he 
became  very  angry,  and  said,  ^Tou  knew  that  Akenda  Mbani 
never  goes  twice  to  the  same  piaoe ;  why  did  you  remove  him  %* 
Then  he  oidered  the  people  to  catch  Agambouai,  and  cat  his  head 
oS. 

"  MoRAL.^-^Formerly  it  was  the  custom  with  mairied  people  that 
whmi  the  woman  died  the  man  eiiould  die  also,  and  vice  f)erML  But 
since  the  time  of  Akenda  Mbani,  the  custom  is  altered,  and  the 
husband  or  the  wife  no  longer  die  with  their  partners." 

From  M.  Du  CSmillu's  chapter,  entitled  ''  Physical  Oeogni]diy 
and  Climate,"  we  extract  a  few  particulars  of  much  interest  aad 
oonsidaraUe  novelty  : 

'*  Equatorial  Africa  from  the  western  coast,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
is  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  This  jungle  begins 
where  the  sea  ceases  to  beat  its  continual  waves,  and  how  much 
further  this  woody  belt  extends,  further  execrations  alone  will  be 
able  to  show.  From  my  furthest  point  it  extended  eastward  as  hr 
as  my  eyes  could  reach ;  I  may,  however,  say  tiiat,  near  the  banks 
of  large  livec  running  from  a  northwoast  direction  towards  the 
south-west,  prairie  lands  were  to  be  seeoi,  aooording  to  the  aooounts 
the  Ashangos  had  received. 

^*  This  gigantic  forest  extends  north  and  south  of  the  Equator, 
varyii^  in  breadth  from  two  to  three  degrees  on  eadi  side  of  it.* 
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South  of  the  Equator,  it  extended  much  farther  southoij  than  I 
ha,yB  been,  and  on  the  north  it  reached  further  than  I  travelled  in 
my  former  journey.  Now  and  then  prairies  looking  like  islands, 
resembling  so  many  gems,  are  found  in  the  midst  of  this  dark  sea 
of  everlasting  foliage,  and  how  grateful  my  eyes  met  them  no  one 
ean  conceive,  unless  he  has  lived  in  such  a  solitude. 

**  Now  and  th«i  prairies  are  seen  from  the  sea-shore ;  but  theydo 
not  extend  far  inland,  and  are  merdy  sandy  patches  left  by  the  sea 
in  tibe  progress  of  time. 

'^^  In  this  great  woody  wiMemess  man  is  scattered  and  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes.  The  forest,  thinly  inhabited  by  man, 
was  BtiU  mofe  scantily  inhabited  by  beasts.  There  were  no  beasts  of 
burden — ^neither  horse,  camel,  donkey,  nor  cattle.  Menand^women 
w«re  the  only  carriers  of  burd^i.  Beasts  of  burden  could  not  live, 
for  the  country  was  not  well  adi^ted  for  them.  The  only  truly 
domesticated  animals  were  goats  and  fewls — the  goaAs  increasing 
in  numb^  as  I  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  the  fowls  decreasing. 

**  I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  those  species  of  animals  always 
found  in  great  number  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Africa. 
Neither  lions,  rhinoceroses,  zebras,  giraffes,  nor  ostriches  were 
found,  and  the  great  variety  of  elands  and  gazelles  (although  found 
almost  everywhere  else  in  Africa)  were  not  to  be  seen  th^e. 
Travellers  in  my  locality  would  never  dream  that  such  vast  herds  of 
game  ooidd  be  found  on  the  same  continent  as  those  described  by 
differ^it  travellers.  Henoe  large  carnivorous  animals  are  scarce; 
leopaids  and  two  or  three  species  of  hyenas  and  jackals  only  b^ng 
found.  Little  nocturnal  animals  are  more  common,  but  dieyare 
very  difficult  to  get  at.  Beptiles  abound  in  the  forest.  There 
are  a  great  many  species  of  snakes,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
▼ery  poisonous.  Some  are  ground-snakes,  others  spend  part  of 
th^  lives  upon  trees,  while  some  are  water-snakes.  Among  the 
ground-snakes  one  of  the  most  to  be  dreaded  is  the  Chtho  nasicamu. 
There  are  several  q)ecies  of  Echis  and  of  Athens;  these  are 
gena^y  found  upon  trees ;  they  are  small  and  very  v^iomous. 
A  very  dangerous  snake  is  the  Uack  variety  ci  the  cobra 
^DendraepU  anguitioepB).  This  snake  is  much  dreaded,  for,  when 
surprised  or  attacked,  it  rises  up  as  if  ready  to  spring  upon  you. 
'Rien  is  also  a  large  water-snake  found  often  in  the  beautiful 
dear  -water  of  the  streams  of  the  intaior,  described  by  Dr. 
Gunther  und^  the  name  of  Bitaraphaga  grayiL  I  have  often 
seen  this  snake  coiled  up  and  resting  on  the  branches  of  trees  under 
water* 

'^Idzaicb  are  also  abundant  in  some  districts,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  how  they  prey  on  the  insect  world.  Among 
than  I  noticed  a  night  species,  tiiat  lives  in  the  houses,  and  which 
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is  the  great  enemy  of  cockroaclies.  They  are  continually  moving 
from  one  place  to  another  during  the  night,  in  search  of  their  prey. 
During  the  day  they  remain  perfectly  still,  and  hide  themselves 
between  the  bark  of  trees  forming  the  walls  of  the  huts. 

*'The  country  is  also  very  rich  in  spiders;  they  are  of 
wonderful  diversity  of  form.  Some  of  them  are  so  large,  and  their 
webs  so  strong,  that  birds  are  said  to  be  caught  in  them.  There 
are  house-spiders,  tree-spiders,  and  ground-spiders.  These  spiders 
are  exceedingly  useful,  and  rid  the  country  of  many  impleaaant 
flies.  How  many  times  I  have  seen  them  overpower  prey  which 
seemed  much  stronger  than  themselves  1  The  web-spiders  seemed 
to  have  but  a  few  enemies,  but  the  house  and  wall-spiders,  which 
make  no  web,  have  most  inveterate  enemies  in  the  shape  of  two  or 
three  kinds  of  wasps.  During  the  day  I  have  seen  these  wasps 
travelling  along  the  walls  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  me,  and, 
finally,  when  coming  to  a  spider,  immediately  pounce  upon  the 
imlbrtunate  insect  and  overpower  it  by  the  quickness  of  the 
movements  of  their  legs,  and  succeed  in  cutting  one  after  the  other 
the  legs  of  the  spider  dose  to  the  body,  and  then  suck  it,  or  fly 
away  with  it  to  devour  it  somewhere  else. 

**  I  consider  some  species  of  ants,  snakes,  lizards,  and  spiders  as 
most  useful,  for  they  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  insect  and  other 
vermin.  The  great  moisture  of  the  country  I  have  visited,  with 
its  immense  jimgle,  is  well  adapted  for  the  insect  world,  and  would 
prove  a  very  rich  field  to  a  naturalist  and  collector  who  would  make 
it  his  special  study  and  business.  I  was  surprised  how  closely 
several  of  them  mimicked  or  imitated  other  objects ;  some  looked 
exactly  like  the  leaves  on  which  they  most  generally  remain ; 
others  are  exactly  of  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  trees  on  which  they 
crawl ;  while  others  looked  exactly  like  dead  leaves,  and  one  or 
two  like  pieces  of  dead  branches  of  trees.  Dragon-flies  of  beautiful 
colour  were  met  near  the  pools. 

**Bats  are  very  abundant,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
fine  collection  of  them.  They  sometimes  came  by  hundreds  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  night  flying  roimd  a  tree  which  bore  fruits 
they  like,  and  the  noise  made  by  their  wings  sounded  strangely 
amid  the  stillness  which  surrounded  them. 

"  Squirrels  are  rather  numerous,  and  there  are  a  good  number 
of  species.  Birds  of  prey  and  snakes  are  their  great  enemies. 
In  '  Equatorial  Africa '  I  described  how  I  saw  a  snake  charming  a 
squirrel,  and  made  the  little  creature  come  to  him. 

''There  are  eight  species  of  monkeys,  but  they  are  not  all 
found  in  every  district.  They  live  in  troops,  but  when  old  they 
live  generally  by  themselves  or  in  pairs.  Of  all  the  Mammal lai^ 
animals    inhabiting    the    forest  the  monkey    tribe  is  the  most 
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numerous ;  but  the  poor  monkey  is  suirounded  by  enemies,  the 
greatest  being  man,  who  sets  traps  everywhere  to  catch  him ;  then 
he  is  continually  hunted  by  the  negroes  with  guns  or  arrows ;  the 
guanonien,  an  eagle,  is  also  his  inveterate  enemy. 

''  The  guanonien  is  a  most  formidable  eagle,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  my  endeavours,  during  my  former  and  this  last  journey,  I  have 
been  unable  to  kill  one :  but  several  times  I  have  been  startled  in 
the  forest  by  the  sudden  cry  of  anguish  of  a  monkey  who  had  been  ' 
seized  by  this  '  leopard  of  ^e  air,'  as  the  natives  often  call  it,  and 
then  saw  the  bird  with  its  prey  disappear  out  of  sight. 

**C)ne  day,  himting  through  the  thick  jungle,  I  came  to  a 
spot  covered  with  more  than  one  hundred  skulls  of  monkeys  of 
different  sizes.  Some  of  these  skulls  must  have  been  those  of 
formidable  animals,  and  these  now  and  then  succeeded,  it 
appears,  in  giving  such  bites  to  this  eagle  that  they  disabled  him. 
For  a  while  I  thought  myself  in  the  Valley  of  Golgotha.  Then  I 
saw  at  the  top  of  a  gigantic  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  the 
skulls,  the  nest  of  the  bird,  but  the  young  had  flown  away.  I  was^ 
told  by  the  natives  that  the  guanonien  comes  and  lajrs  in  the  same 
nest  year  after  year.  When  an  adult  specimen  will  be  procured,  it 
may  be  found  to  rival  in  size  the  condor  of  America. 

''  By  the  side  of  wild  men  roamed  the  apes,  the  chimpanzee 
forming  several  varieties.  These  are  called  by  the  negroes  the 
Nschiego,  Nschiego  Nkengo,  Nschiego  Mbouve,  and  Kooloo 
Kamba,  all  closely  allied,  and  I  think  hardly  distinguishable  from 
each  other  by  their  bony  stnicture.  Then  came  the  largest  of  all, 
the  gorilla,  which  might  be  truly  called  the  king  of  the  forest. 
They  all  roamed  in  this  great  jungle,  which  seems  so  well  adapted 
to  be  their  homes,  for  they  live  on  the  nuts,  berries,  and  fixiits  of 
the  forest,  found  in  more  or  less  number  throughout  the  year ;  but 
they  eat  such  a  quantity  of  food  that  they  are  obliged  to  roam  from 
place  to  place,  and  are  found  periodically  in  the  same  district. 

^*  The  elephant  has  become  scarce,  and  recedes  farther  and 
farther  every  year  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior. 

"Miles  after  miles  were  travelled  over  without  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  bird,  the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  or  the  footstep  of  a 
gazelle,  the  humming  of  insects,  the  falling  of  a  leaf;  the  gentle 
murmur  of  some  hidden  stream  only  came  upon  our  ears  to  break 
the  deadness  of  this  awing  silence,  and  disturb  the  grandest 
solitude  man  can  ever  behold — a  solitude  which  often  chilled  me, 
but  which  was  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  nature." 

In  his  "  Mission  to  the  King  of  Dahome,'*  by  Captain  Burton, 
published  about  two  years  ago,  there  appeared  a  very  painful 
chapteton  **The  Negro's  place  in  Nature,"  introduced  biMi  letter 
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to  Dr.  Hunt,  the  fouiMler  and  pareaidfint  <^  the  Anthrcyologpcal 
Society.  The  gallant  captwi  put  forwsurd  the  theories  o£  inalienable 
physical,  mental,  and  moisl  inferiority  of  the  Hamite  to  the 
Semitic  families,  and  even  argued  for  a  heterageneity  of  deaceiit 
He  protested,  with  some  pains  and  emphasis,  that  the  exceptional 
cases  quoted  to  prove  equality  were  iireleyant,  as  being  cases  of 
men  into  whose  negro  blood  the  Semitic  element  had  been  traaa- 
fused.  Of  Ihe  Dahomans,  Captain  Burton  had  the  lowest  posablA 
opinion.  The  following  is  his  eloquent  and  heartless  summary : — 
^'  They  are  a  mongrel  raoe,  and  a  bad.  Cretan  liars,  Cretans  at 
learning,  cowardly,  and  therefore  cruel ;  gamblers,  and,  con- 
sequen^y,  cheaters ;  brutal,  noisy,  boisterous,  unvenerative,  and 
disobediait;  dipsas-bitten  things,  who  deem  it  'a  duty  to  tibte 
gods  'to  be  drunk;  a  flatulent,  self-conceited  herd  of  barbarians, 
who  endeavour  to  i^imiiliate  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal ; 
in  fact,  a  slave-race — ^v^min,  with  a  soul  apirw." 

We  have  no  self.gratulation  at  appropriating  the  compliment 
implied  in  such  a  viMcation  of  the  diaracter  of  the  negro.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  tiiat  the  estimate  of  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  more^ 
discriminating,  more  humane,  and  more  just.  Whilst  exhibiting 
their  faults,  he  does  not  veil  their  virtues,  nor  betray  any  inclination 
to  deny  their  claims  of  brotherhood.  M.  Du  Chaillu  concludes  his 
very  interesting  volume  by  the  following  appeal  in  their  favour  : 

''As  to  his  future  capabilities,  I  think  extreme  views  have 
prevailed  among  us.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  the  negro  will 
never  rise  hi^er  than  he  is ;  others  think  that  he  is  capable  of 
reaching  the  highest  state  of  civilisation.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  agree  with  either  of  these  opinions. 

**  I  believe  that  the  negro  may  became  a  more  use&d  member 
of  mankind  thim  he  is  at  present,,  that  he  may  be  raised  to  a  higher 
standard ;  but  that,  if  left  to  himself,  ha  wiU  soon  fall  back  into 
barbarism,  for  we  have  no  example  to  the  contrary.  In  his  own 
country  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  hundreds  of  years  have 
had  no  effect ;  the  missionary  goes  away  and  the  .people  relapse 
into  barbarism.  Though  a  people  may  be  taught  the  arts  and 
sciences  known  by  more  gifted  nations,  unless  they  have  the  power 
of  progression  in  thenuselves,  they  must  inevitably  relapse  in  the 
cour^  of  time  into  their  former  state. 

*'  Of  all  the  uncivilised  races  of  men,  th^  negro  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  tractable  and  the  most  docile,  and  he  possesses 
excellent  qualities  that  compensate  in  great  measure  for  his  bad 
ones.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  kind  to  him  and  try  to  elevate 
him.  That  he  wiU  disappear  in  time  from  his  land  i  have  very 
litde  doubt ;  and  that  he  will  follow  in  the  course  of  time  the 
inferior  rafjes  who  have  i»K^ceded  him.   So  let  us  write  his  history." 
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One  of  the  ruling  tendencies  in  modem  civilisation  is  to  suUmde 
labour,  and  apportion  to  each  man  a  particular  duty.     In  mental 
labour,   especially,  this  system  is  directly  opposed  to  the  best 
action  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  organisation.     The  evils  of  omi- 
veraal  application  have  been  so  often  preached,  that  we  have  come 
to  consider  it  a  quite  reasonable  thing  that  our  great  men  should 
be  bom  into  the  "world  with  but  one  faculty,  which  faculty  we 
expect  them,  during  life,   to  develope  inordinately,  and  at  the 
expense  of  their  other  powers,  until  one  man  becomes  all  claws, 
like  a  lobster,  and  another  all  quills,  like  a  porcupine.     We  con- 
demn one  man  to  write  poetry,  and  are  apt  to  be  shocked  if  he 
publishes  a  novel.     We  expect  this  other  man  to  live  his  life  in 
painting  landscapes,  and  cast  ridicule  on  him  if  he  ventures  on  a 
treatise  on  dynamics.     We  imagine  that  one  man  is  capable  of 
only  one  thing,  forgetting  that,  in  early  life.  Homer  was  a  respect- 
able school  teacher ;  that  Csesar  was  as  proud  of  having  invented 
the  ablative  case  as  of  having  conquered  the  Allobrages ;    that 
Michael  Angeto  was  at  once  paints,  sculptor,  and  poet;  that- 
^lakespeare  coloured  his  face,  and  strutted,  and  declaimed  b^ore  a 
lot  of  playgoers,  in  this  very  London  where  we  dwell. 

Granting  that  every  human  being  has  some  special  fitness  for 
aome  special  kind  of  work,  we  hold  it,  nevertheless,  unreasonable  and 
unnatural  that  he  should  neglect  all  things  to  do  this  work  only. 
Be  ceases  to^have  the  symmetry  of  a  man,  and  becomes  a  mon- 
strosity.    We  have  abundance  of  proof  that  excellence  in  one  walk 
of  hj^  is  not  the  result  of  exclusion  fix)m  all  other  spheres  of 
labour.   We  think  no  less  of  '*  Hypatia  "  because  Mr.  Kingsleyhas 
written  "Andromeda."     The  stinging  tmth  of  "Yanityrair"  is 
not  blunted  by  the  fact  that  its  author  has  left  us  several  little 
poems,  which  are,  in  their  way,  almost  uneqnafled  fox  grace  and 
delicate  fancy ;  while  even  Mr.  Carlyle— "v^bo  ia  ^^^  ^  dogmatise 
on  the  point  that  **  all  men  who  ^peak  ^^  tlioxxght  should  not«ing 
it  "-^has  hiniself  given  us  one  or   t.T„ ....o^lixicV^  mudcaWyncs. 
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extending  over  forty  years,  Lord  Lytton  should  have  been  visited  by 
certain  thoughts  which  he  could  in  no  wise  express  in  prose,  and 
which  he  straightway  put  into  such  verse  as  he  was  capable  of 
writing. 

This,  then,  is  the  primary  view  with  which  we  proceed  to 
examine  Lord  Lytton's  poetical  powers.  We  recognise  in  the 
volume  of  collected  poems  which  he  published  some  eighteen 
months  ago — not  the  result  of  a  spasmodic  effort  to  achieve 
reputation  in  a  new  field,  but  the  natural  refuge  of  a  writer  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  varied  literary  career,  must  have  found  in  this 
labour  relaxation  and  relief.  This  opinion  is  abundantly  borne  out 
by  the  poems  themselves.  They  are  singularly  unequal — ^here 
imaginative,  suggestive,  and  choicely  expressed;  there  trivial, 
verbose,  or  ridiculous  in  their  efforts  to  be  humorous ;  and  they 
have  been  composed  at  protracted  intervals.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  recently-published  **Lost  Tales  of  Miletus" — which 
are  little  more  than  a  literary  experiment  in  the  adaptation  of 
Latin  metres  to  English  verse — ^we  find,  in  this  self-gathered  cream, 
of  his  poetical  writings,  poems  of  college-life,  of  middle-age,  and 
of  his  latest  years.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that  more  careful  judg- 
ment  had  not  prompted  Lord  Lytton  to  carry  his  weeding  a  little 
further,  and  throw  out  certain  passages  whidi  are  still  redolent 
of  pompous  juvenility  and  bad  taste.  Grandiloquence  is  the  beset- 
ting  sin  of  Uiese  pages.  Certain  charming  little  lyrics  are  ranged 
alongside  productions  which  are  simply  offensive  in  their  vapid 
rhetoric.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  Sir  Edward's  shorter  efforts, 
that  where  they  are  ambitious  and  premeditated,  they  fsEul ;  when 
they  are  simple  and  natural,  they  succeed.  As  an  instance  that, 
amongst  much  which  bears  an  affectation  of  simplicity,  true  poetical 
feeling  is  stUl  to  be  found  in  these  poems,  take  the  following,  verses, 
entitled — 

THE  FIRST  VIOLETS. 
'  Who  that  has  loved,  knows  not  the  tend^  tale 

Which  flowers  reveal,  when  lips  are  ooy  to  tell  ? 
Whose  youth  has  paused  not,  dreaming,  in  the  vale 
Where  the  rath  violets  dwell  ? 

80,  where  they  shrink  along'the  lonely  hrake. 

Under  the  leafless  melancholy  tree ; 
Nor  yet  the  cuckoo  sings,  nor  glides  the  snake, 

Nor  wild  thyme  lures  the  hee. 
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DrMiii  not  of  dayi  to  oome— of  that  UnkBowiit 

Whither  Hope  wandert-^naze  without  a  dae ; 
GiTe  tiieir  true  witchery  to  the  flowers ;— thine  own 

Youth  in  their  youth  renew. 

ATarice,  remember  when  the  cowdip't  gold, 

Lured,  and  yet  lost  its  glitter  in  thy  grasp. 
Bo  thy  hoards  glad  thee,  more  than  those  of  old  ? 

TAoM  withered  in  thy  dasp. 

From  thete  thy  dasp  falls  palsied.    It  was  then 

That  thou  wert  ridi— thyooffers  are  a  lie; 
Alas,  poor  fool  I  Joy  is  the  wealth  of  men. 

And  Care  their  penury. 

Come,  foiled  Ambition,  what  hast  thou  desired  ? 

Empire  and  iK>wer }    O  wand'rer,  tempest-tost  I 
These  onoe  were  thine,  when  life's  gay  spring  inspired, 

Thy  soul  with  glories  lost 

Let  the  flowers  charm  thee  back  to  that  rich  time. 

When  golden  Dreamland  lay  within  thy  chart, 
When  love  bestow'd  a  realm,  indeed  sublhne — 

The  boundless  human  heart. 

Hark,  hark  again  the  tread  of  bashful  feet  I 
Hark  the  boughs  rustling  round  the  trysting-plaoe  I 

Let  air  again  with  one  dear  breath  be  sweet, 
Earth  fair  with  one  dear  fkoe. 

Brief-liyed  first  flowers— first  lore  I    The  hours  steal  on  " 

To  prank  the  world  in  summer's  iK>mp  of  hue ; 
But  what  can  flaunt  beneath  a  fiieroer  sun. 

Worth  what  we  lose  in  you  ? 

/  Oft  by  a  flowM,  a  leaf;  in  some  loTed  book 

We  mark  the  lines  that  charm  us  most ;— Retrace 
Thy  life^recal  its  loveliest  passage— look. 
Dead  Tiolets  keep  the  place  V 

The  poem  is  simple,  and  therefore  effective ;  though  that  Loanl 
Lytton  is  not  always  similarly  successful  in  a  similar  vein,  is  evi- 
denced in  his  "May  Song,"  a  lyric,  besides  which,  provokes 
invidious  comparisons  with  Herrick's  inimitable, 

**  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 
Old  Time  is  stUl  a-flying ; 
And  this  same  flower,  that  smUes  to-day, 
To-morrow  will  be  dying.*' 

We  have  chosen  to  speak  first  of  the  smaller  pieces  in  this 
volume,  because  they  more  vividly  bear  out  what  we  have  said 
regarding  the  author's  intent.  The  origin  of  a  poem  is  oftentimes 
merely  the  suggestion  of  a  musical  line,  a  sudden  thought,  or  a 
stn^y  gleam  of  fancy ;  the  power  of  the  writer  is  shown  in  his  making 
use  of  this  material ;  in  his  rendering  his  subsequent  labour  worthy 
of  the  primary  inspiration,  in  his  capacity  to  grasp  and  enlarge 
that  which  Heaven  has  sent  him.  We  therefore  frequently  observe 
in  a  poem,  a  single  good  idea  swamped  in  bombastic  language, 
or  destroyed  by  incongruous  accessories,  while  w6  observe  other 
compositions  possessing  every  secondary  requisite  of  a  poem — & 
.definite  aim,  condensed,  expressive  lai^;uage,  dramatij^ force  aiid 
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continued  interest,  7^  wanting  Hiat  subtle  essential  whicli  trans* 
figures  ordinary  speech  and  renders  it  perenially  beautiful.  H^re, 
again,  we  come  upon  the  old  dktinctioii  between  the  poet  of 
impulse,  and  the  poet  of  inbentixtt,  between  Homer  in  *'  garrulous 
god-innocence''  telling  bis  straightforwanl  tale,  and  Samuel 
Bogers  whipping  up  his  mother  tongue  with  a  delirious  compound, 
which  many  simple  people  mistook  for  divine  nectar.  Within 
these  two  extremes,  however,  stand  the  great  army  of  our  poets, 
receiving  direct  from  Heaven  eadi  man  his  own  share  of  sunlight, 
in  smaller  or  larger  proportion.  Need  we  wonder  that  from  time 
to  time,  men  have  ariswi  and  grown  fstmous  by  display  of  pitiable 
lime-light  1  And  need  we  wonder  that,  even  in  the  regions  where  we 
expect  to  meet  serenest  azure,  we  are  oftentimes  blinded  by  indis- 
putable fog?  The  mischanee  is  when  we,  loving  to  be  critically 
definite,  will  declare  that  in  sudi  or  such  a  degree  of  longitude 
there  is  nothing  but  fog ;  while  in  another  quarter  there  is  nothing 
but  crvstalline  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  light.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  one  man  starts  up  from  some  grovelling  hovel,  sing^  one  clear, 
good  song,  wherein  the  world  recognises  the  genuine  melody  of  a 
poet,  and  then  subsides^  never  in  life  thereafter  giving  further 
evidence  of  extraordinary  power?  The  author  of  **  Helen  of 
Kirkconnell  ** — ^perhaps  the  most  dramatie  and  perfect  ballad  ever 
written — speaks  to  us  only  in  that  one  passionate  voice ;  he  is  to 
us  only  a  voice,  for  we  know  nothing  of  him,  not  even  his  name. 
Especially  in  that  legacy  of  song  which  each  successive  generation, 
as  it  passes  into  nothingness,  leaves  to  the  univ^^al  minstrelsy  of 
the  nation,  do  we  find  sudi  isolated  gems  ; 


**Pe<^ethe  hollaw  dark  with  burning  ttan,*^ 

while  the  very  existence  of  those  who  produced  these  gleaming 
jewels  and  placed  them  there  in  such  rude  setting  as  still  survives, 
has  become  a  chimera — a  shadow  among  bygone  shadows.  We 
still  hear  the  cry,  "poeta  nascitur."  We  hear  of  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  our  time  sendiog  to  a  friend  this  laconic  message, 
*'  Tou  have  no  business  to  write  poetry  unless  you  can't  help  it.*' 
But  we  find  the  same  writer  elsewhere  saying,  ' '  At  bottom,  dearly 
enough,  there  is  no  perfect  poet."  *'  A  veinof  poetry  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men ;  no  man  is  made  altogether  of  poetry.  A  man 
that  has  so  much  more  of  the  poetic  dement  developed  in  bim^  as 
to  have  become  noticeable,  will  be  called  Poet  by  his  neighbours. 
All  Poets,  all  men,  have  some  touches  of  the  Universal :  no  man  is 
wholly  made  of  that." 

The  most  ambitious  poem  in  Lord  Lytton's  volume,  and  that 
wluch  has  received  most  &vour  from  the  general  public,  is  entitled 
y  ICUoiu"    It  was  originally  published  in  1831,  a^d  is  iifctfflyjhw?^ 
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says  the  author  ''  tK>  ptrtray  th*  gr«ii  p^lriot  poet  in  the  three 
caxdinal  divisions  of  life — Touth,  Manhood,  and  Age.  The  first 
part  is  founded  upon  the  well-known,  though  ill.authenticated 
tradition,  of  the  Italian  lady,  or  ladies,  seeing  Milton  asleep  under  a 
tree  in  the  gardens  of  his  college,  and  leaving  some  tributary  verses 
beside  the  sleeper.  Taking  full  advantage  of  this  legend^  and 
presuming  to  infer  from  Milton's  Italian  verses  (as  his  biographers 
have  done  before  me)  that  in  his  tour  through  Italy  he  did  not 
escape  the  influence  of  the  master  passion,  I  have  ventured  to 
connect  by  a  single  thread  of  romantic  fiction,  the  segments  of  a 
poem  in  which  narrative,  after  all,  is  subservientto  description.*' 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  had  this  poem  been  composed  in 
later  life,  it  would  have  possessed  mcnre  of  that  dramatic  con^ 
sonance,  a  knowledge  of  which  has  rendered  Lord  Lytton  the 
most  popular  novelist  of  bis  time.  In  rendering  narrative  sub- 
servient  to  description,  he  does  not  necessarily  err ;  though  here 
and  there  we  observe  a  redundancy  of  description  which  with  good 
effect  might  have  been  considerably  pruned.  The  pictures  of 
Milton's  Ufe  in  Italy  are  clear  and  concise ;  and  what  of  narrative 
there  is  in  the  poem  is  well  and  forcibly  told.  It  is,  however,  with 
some  relief  that  we  come  upon  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  in 
which,  for  the  time  being,  he  leaves  metaphysical  teaching  and 
ingenious  picture  drawing  to  givQ  us  the  outq>oken  utteranee  of  a 
man's  best  nature : 

**  WHdly  itke  IbHer^d,  ttarlED^  from  hia  breast^ 

^What  dott  thou  sBk— miMt  it  aU  end  in  thia  ? 
Art  tkou  not  happy,  ingrate  ?    Beat,  O,  rest; 

England  haa  toil— Italia  happineaa  1* 
And  aa  iha  apoke,  a  loftier  li^C  than  piida^ 
Flashf  d  firomi  hia  eye,  and  thna  the  man  rspdiad; 

'  Hear  and  approve  me.    In  my  father'a  land 
Aga'long  ha^e  men,  aa  heathena,  bow'd  the  hrutt 

To  the  dire  atatue  ivith  the  aceptred  hand. 
Which  Force  enthrones  for  Thought' a  idolatry. 

But  now  I  hear  the  aignal  aound  a£ur, 

Like  the  fiiat  clarion  waking  aleep  to  w«r. 
When  alumbering  armiea  gird  a  doomed  tcy^m* 

Dread  with  the  whirlwind,  glorioxuwiikk  'the^ig'i^^ 
Strong  with  the  thunderbolt^  ooim««  WKixmQ  ^^(^ 
r*  Trvtu  ;  Let  tiie  moontaims  leel  bttsu,.^!.  \:^««  wa^JiW 

Yigour  and  health,  her  angry  wUi^^l!rT^MXxM^ 
And  apeed  the  atorm,  to  clear  the  Slj^^i\ 

For  thua,  at  mom— when  throxi^^k^^aW^S^^'^^ 

Larka  riae  to  hearen— ardie  n,y  fr^l3*  ^^  ^t«1«*» 
For  thua  haa  Ni«ht  in  aolemn  ..„_7^**Ui>  ^.,».^^a 
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And  her  great  rntaa  detpofled  li— liberty  I 
And  now  she  calls  me  with  imperial  roice. 

Homeward  o'er  land  and  ocean  to  her  came ; 
Sworn  to  her  aerrice  at  mine  own  free  choice, 
«  Shall  I  be  recreant  when  the  tword  the  draws  ?*  " 

The  story  of  their  separation  is  told  somewhat  abruptly ;  but 
the  picture  of  the  aged  woman,  long  years  thereafter,  coming  firom 
tlie  far  south  once  more  to  gaze  upon  the  face  she  had  known  in 
youth, — the  meeting  of  the  pale  pilgrim  with  the  blind  and  grey- 
haired  poet — ^is  charmingly  given;  as  is  also  that  last  scene, 
wherein  she,  alone  and  unfriended,  seeks  Milton's  grave  : 

**  Veiled,  and  in  sable  widowed  weeds  arra^red, 
An  aged  woman  knelt  upon  the  stone; 

Low  as  she  prayed,  the  wailing  notes  were  sweet, 
With  the  strange  music  of  a  foreign  tongne. 

Thrice  to  that  spot  came  feeble,  feebler  feet, 
Thrice  on  that  stone  were  humble  garlands  hung. 

On  the  fourth  day  some  formal  hand,  in  acorn. 
The  flower^  that  breathed  of  prieitcraft  cast  away; 

But  the  poor  stranger  came  not  with  the  mom, 
And  flowers  forbidden  deck'd  no  more  the  clay. 

A  heart  was  broken— and  a  spirit  fled. 
Whither,  let  those  irtho  love  and  hope  decide. 

But  in  the  faith  that  LoTe  rejoins  the  dead. 
The  heart  was  broken  ere  the  garland  died." 

.Next  in  point  of  effort,  but  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  fore- 
going, is  the  poem  which  opens  the  volume.  If  we  remember 
righdy,  the  *'  Boatman*'  was  originally  published  in  BlachjooodCs 
Magazine ^  for  "  the  man  whose  name  is  Ebony  "  has  been  instru- 
mental  in  introducing  several  poets  to  the  world  since  first  the 
''Chaldee  MS."  struck  terror  into  Maga'$  enemies.  Lord 
Lytton  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  that  magazine, 
and  in  it  has  appeared  many  of  his  poetical,  and  certainly  the 
finest  of  his  prose  works. 

The  '*  Boatman  *'  is  an  allegorical  poem,  foimded  on  the  well- 
known  resemblance  of  life  to  a  river ;  but  so  impressive  is  the 
measured  rhythm  of  the  piece,  so  wierd  its  shadowy,  subdued 
scenery,  and  so  suggestive  and  almost  terrible  its  details,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  rank  it  among  the  first  of  our  author's  poetical 
productions.  The  following  stanzas  are  among  the  finest  passages 
in  this  singular  poem : 

'*  Half  sleeping  still,  I  stand  among 
Thesilrery,  trembling  sedges, 
And  hear  the  rirer  rolling  strong. 
Through  mists  that  yeil  its  edges. 

*  Up,  Boatman,  up !  the  moments  flee, 
As  on  the  bank  I  shirer ; 
And  thou  must  row  me  towards  the  sea; 
Along  this  length  of  riTer.'  ^^  , 
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The  Boatman  tom,  and  ttretobed  hli  hand— 
« Oome  in— thou  hast  far  to  go ;' 
And  through  the  diowsy  reedt  from  land. 
The  boat  went  loft  tuid  slow ; 

Stealing  and  ttilly,  soft  and  slow. 
And  the  Boatman  looked  in  my  fiMeand  amiled : 
*Thy  lids  are  yet  heavy ;  sleep  on,  poor  ohild  I 
LnUed  by  the  drip 
Of  the  oars  I  dip, 
Measured  and  musical,  sure  and  steady- 
Sleep  by  my  side. 
While  Arom  home  we  glide  } 
And  I  dreamily  murmur  *  From  home  already  !* 

'  Oh,  land  and  leave  me  I  take  my  gold; 

My  oourse  is  closed  before  the  sea. 
Fair  on  the  garden  mount,  behold 

An  angel  form  that  becks  to  me  I 
With  her  to  rest,  as  rests  the  river, 

In  airs  which  rose  hues  flush  for  ever  I' 

*  Thou  bad'st  me  follow  a  fairy,  when 

An  insect  rose  from  the  almond  bough ; 
I  did  not  follow  thy  fkiry  then, 

I  may  not  halt  for  thine  angel  now. 
Never  the  ikre  whom  I  onoe  reoeive, 

Till  the  voyage  be  over,  I  land  or  leave. 
But  I'm  not  such  a  churl  as  I  seem  to  be, 
And  the  angel  may  sit  in  my  boat  with  thee  ? 
Tinkle,  tinkle—*  What  means  that  bell  P' 
<  Thine  angel  is  coming  thyself  to  tell.' 
See  her  stand  on  the  margin  by  which  we  shall  glide— 
Opm  thine  arms  and  she  springs  to  thy  side  ?' 
*  Close,  close  to  my  side, 
Oh  angel !  O  bride  I 
A  fresh  sun  on  the  universe  dawns  firom  thine  eyes, 
To  shine  evermo^ 
Through  each  change  on  the  shore. 
And  nndimmed  by  each  cloud  that  flits  over  the  skleet* 

Side  by  side  thus  we  whisper  *  Who  loves  loves  fbr  ever/ 
As  wave  upon  wave  to  the  sea  runs  the  river,  « 

And  the  oar  on  the  smoothness  drops  noiielees  and  steady^ 
TiU  we  start  with  a  sigh, 

Was  it  shfr— was  it  I—  ^ 

Who  flrst  turned  to  look  back  on  the  way  we  had  mad% 
Who  first  saw  the  soft  tints  of  the  gardea-land  fade — 
Who  flrst  sighed—*see  the  rose-hue  is  filling  already.*  * 

*  Boatman,  look  at  the  blackening  doud ; 

Put  into  yonder  sheltered  creek, 
For  the  lightning  is  bursting  its  ghastly  shroud. 
And  hark  how  the  thunders  break! 

*  No  storm  on  this  river  outlasts  its  hour ; 

As  I  stayed  not  fbr  sun,  so  I  stay  not  fbr  shower. 
Is  thy  mantle  too  scanty  to  cover  thy  bride  ? 
Or  are  two  not  as  one,  if  they  ding  side  to  side  ?* 
I  gather  my  mantle  around  her  fimn, 
And  as  on  one  bosom  descends  the  stonn. 


*  Look  up,'  said  the  Boatman,  *  the  storm  is  spent ; 
No  storm  on  this  riyer  outlasts  its  hour ; 
And  the  glories  that  colour  the  world  are  blent 
In  the  doud  whiek  gave  birth  t»  the  thoMider-ehowar. 
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The  iMarenli  gtad  niUi  Iti  Irii-liMini, 

The  earth  with  the  epMkliiif  dew  ; 
And  fresher  <ad  lirigliter  erectioa  eeeuii 

For  the  rain  that  has  pierced  me  throagh. 

There's  a  ohmge  in  mfie]^  Md  the  chaogs  4i  4hfll4 

There's  mf^MiSt,  O  my  hade,  in  tiM*. 
Is  it  the  shade  from  the  snow-^apt  hiil, 

Which  nears  as  we  near  the  sea  ?  , 

Bat  gone  from  her  ejre  is  the  tsador  light,       ^^ 

From  her  lip  the  enchanting  play; 
And  all  of  the  angel  that  blast  my  s^^ 

Has  passed  from  m j  hnde  away. 
Like  the  fairy  that  dassled  my  earlier  sight. 

The  angel  has  passed  awap. 

Mattered  the  Boatman— <  So  Kka  them  all; 

They  mark  the  change  in  the  earth  and  skgr^ 
Yet  marFel  that  change  should  themselFes  be&l. 

And  that  hearts  should  chaise  with  the  rfianginf  eje." 

The  unity  of  aim  in  this  poem,  and  iti  continued  T<diemence  end- 
ing in  a  well-delivered  olimax,  render  it  one  of  tibe  most  striking  of 
Lord  Lytton's  productions.  It  is  marred  by  no  tricks  of  inver- 
sion,  and  by  few  forced  ihymee.  We  meet  with  no  instances 
of  that  desire  to  be  epigrammatic^  which  bo  frequently  reveals  the 
absence  of  higher  powers.  The  aiUthor  has  kept  well  to  his  subject, 
and  we  are  bound  to  forgive  those  traces  of  reflection  which  are 
liere  and  there  introduced  simply  for  the  «ake  of  melody. 

The  most  dangerous  ground  whereon  a  poet  can  ^ead  is  that  of 
satire.  In  its  nature,  satire,  except  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  is 
destructive  of  poetry.  The  satire  of  Pop9  is  more  »  stern  indigna- 
tion, a  withering  invective,  which  seldom  descends  to  the  level  of  a 
•neer,  but  frequently  rises  into  the  most  paiaioaate  and  genuine 
poetry.  Any  one  at  all  aoquainted  with  Lord  Lytton's  career, 
must  know  that  he  had  oa  several  occasions  endeavoured  to 
be  the  censor  of  the  age*;  and  that  in  lashing  'die  follies  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  has  frequently  exposed  Umnlf  to  a  somewhat 
bitter  return  of  the  complimtent.  We  must  do  Imn  the  justice  to 
say  that  these  efforts  were  chiefly  of  las  aailier  jean,  when  satire 
possesses  an  almost  irresistible  charm.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  fancy 
one's  self  the  castigator  of  society,  that  iew  yeung  writers  escape 
the  delusion;  the  first  prooess  which  diMSUJ^Bnti  them  being 
generally  the  turning  of  the  whip  against  themselves. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Siam6B$  Twim^  a  prodaetaon  which,  in  the 
present  volume.  Lord  Lytton  characterises  righteously  as  '^  a  very 
jejune  and  puerile  burlesque,*'  he  published  About  twenty  years 
•go  a  satirical  poem  called  7^  Nrnt  Ttmon,  in  which  criticism  of 
the  most  audacious  sort  was  served  ofut  te  Us  faroiher  writers. 
One  or  two  of  them  replied  with  more  or  less  severity,  and  siQce 
then  our  author  has  seonfined  his  OMBlie  powea/^to.^lusT  prose 
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vritingB*  But  ia  Una  vohune  of  whkli  wb  mpeek  he  lias  oooe 
more  been  ton{>led  into  his  old  Teia,  and  though  vre  are  gbd  to  ob. 
aonre  that  be  has  avoided  the  vioeof  conAeiiipoaraij  criticism,  Bev«r. 
thekflB,  the  mere  introduction  of  verses  to  whidi  the  hi^kest  praise 
that  caa  be  awaided  is  only  that  of  smartness  and  epigrammatic 
brilliancy,  is  apt  to  provoke  censure  of  the  entire  volume,  and  at 
the  best  is  a  proceeding  the  good  taste  of  which  is  oertainly  €fpesL 
to  qiMstioiL  We  grant  that  there  are  many  clever  things  said  in 
these  verses,  ingenious  antitheses,  happy  conceits,  and  occasionally 
a  truism  stiikingly  reod^nd.  But  this  is  not  poetry,  and  bendes 
being  out  of  place  and  incongroous,  such  word-quibbling  may 
pnanpta  lash  verdict  upon  the  ivhole  book.  Iha  tmth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  tiiat  Lord  Lytton  is  not  the  best  jodjfe  of 
his  own  poetical  efforts,  and  in  this  he  shares  the  mischanoe  of 
many  great  men.  How  much  more  per&ct  would  Bums's  works 
be,  had  their  authcnr  been  able  to  give  them  proper  weeding! 
Wordsworth  is  noted  for  his  occasional  relapses  into  unmistakable 
puerility ;  while,  coming  to  our  own  day,  the  present  Laureate,  as 
careful  an  artist  as  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  has  omitted  to  strike 
out  of  the  later  editions  of  Ids  poems  such  tawdry  absurdities  as 
**  The  Skipping-rope,"  and  *'  lie  Goose."  We  can  forgive  Lord 
Lytton  writing — 

**  O  impotence  of  Oenins  to  beUe 
Its  glorions  taak— its  ndBnoii  ftram-die  skjl 
Swift  wrote  thii  book*  to  wreak  a  ribald  soom 
On  aught  the  Man  ihonld  loye  or  Priest  should  mourn; 
And  lo,  the  book,  from  all  its  ends  beguiled, 
A  harmless  wonder  to  some  happy  child.' 

But  how  are  we  to  regard  such  a  couplet  as  the  foUowii^ : 

**  'Twas  said, '  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,* 

By  one  whose  world  was  but  the  shepherd's  range  ^ 

The  half.implied  sneer  comes  with  no  good  graoe  itom  one  who 
has  written  sudi  lines  as  these : 

**  The  sky  was  dull,  the  scene  was  wild; 
I  wander' d  up  the  mountain  way ; 
And  with  me  went  a  Joyous  child. 
The  man  in  thought,  the  child  at  play. 

My  heart  was  sad  with  many  a  grief, 
Mine  eyes  with  former  tears  were  dim; 
The  child !  a  stone,  a  flower,  a  lea^ 
Has  each  its  fairy  wealth  for  him. 

From  time  to  time,  unto  my  side 
He  bounded  back  to  show  the  treasure; 
I  was  not  hard  enough  to  chide, 
Kor  wise  enough  to  share  his  pleasure. 
We  paused  at  last^the  child  began 
Again  his  sullen  guide  to  tease ; 
'  They  say  you  are  a  learned  man 
So  look,  and  tell  me  what  are  these  f^ 


•  GulKTer's  TraTcls.  ^  „ ,  _,  ^^  GoOqIc 
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lines  which  are  essentiallj  WordsworUiian  in  manner  and  tone, 
though  withouj;  a  trace  of  Wordsworthian  genitis.  In  a  composition 
^ititled  *'  The  Mind  and  the  Body/'  Lord  Lytton  developes  to  the 
fall  his  talent  for  smart  and  antithetical  writing ;  and  if  we  agree 
to  r^fard  these  couplets  as  something  quite  apart  from  poetry,  they 
are  sufficiently  pleasant  and  amusing.  The  subject  is  a  duologue 
between  the  mind  and  body  of  a  great  man;  though  we  find  the  great 
man'smindis  not  above  a  pun,  nor  the  great  man*sbody  above  certain 
spirituous  weaknesses.  Let  us  piously  hope,  however,  that  the 
latter  failing  was  the  result  of  a  fatal  exigency  of  rhyme,  not  the 
cold-blooded  intention  of  the  author.  Body,  it  seems,  becomes 
indignant  at  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  mind ;  and 
compl^uois  thereof  in  a  series  of  logical  and  reasonable  arguments. 
But  mind  admonishes  body  in  this  wise : 

'*  View  thy  paini  m  the  taxee  exacted  by  glory ; 
What's  this  punge  through  lifiB  to  a  paasage  in  ftory  ? 
I  hare  made  thee  one  ache  from  the  sole  to  the  crown— 
Be  it  so. 

And  the  recompense  ?    Pricele«  renown." 

Unto  which  body  replies  :— 

**  Hang  renown.    Horrid  thing,  more  malign  to  a  body 
Than  that  other  strong  poison  you  offered  me — toddy ;" 

fifom  which  reproach  we  may  gather  that  the  conversation  took 
place  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  repentant  nature  cries  aloud 
for  soda-water.  In  fetct,  body  subsequently  makes  some  such 
revelation : 

**  Tes,  the  nights  might  be  pleasant,  bat  then— their  next  day  1 
And,  as  Humour  and  AVit  should  have  long  since  found  out. 
The  uikbinder  of  Care  is  the  giver  of  Gout. 
Yet  you've  injured  mc  less  with  good  wine  and  good  cooks, 
Than  with  those  horrid  banquets  you  made  upon  books. 
£yery  hurt  my  poor  uenres  could  convey  to  you  scorning, 
Interdicted  frum  sleep  till  pa^t  three  in  the  moruing, 
While  you  were  devouring  the  trash  of  a  college. 
And  my  blood  was  mode  thin  with  crude  apples  of  knowledge. 
To  dry  morsels  of  Kant,  undigested,  I  U-ace 
Through  the  maze  of  my  gnngiions  the  tic  in  my  face ; 
And  however  renowned  your  new  theory  of  light  is. 
Its  eifeot  uDon  me  was  mx  chronic  sasti-itis. 
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thoughtful  poems    in    this    book — '^  Betirement :     Man's  Final 
Choice '' — ^the  same  or  similar  levity  is  allowea  to  intrude : — 

*  For  all  of  US,  the  tritrat,  shrink  reluctant  from  the  oenion 
Of  an  atom's  weight  of  power  o'er  the  lives  of  fellow-men; 

^ot  a  Dobson  quits  his  till,  not  a  Jobsoa  his  profession, 
Not  a  Jones  in  penny  journals  the  sceptre  of  his  pen." 

In  the  smaller  poems  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  the 
unequal  character  of  Sir  Bulwer's  poetical  powers  is  most  vividly 
seen.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  these  poems  is  that  already  quoted 
"  The  First  Violets."  They  are  in  general  quiet  and  reflective; 
possessing  much  smoothness  of  diction  and  felicity  of  expression. 
He  is  most  successful,  as  could  have  been  anticipated,  in  subjects 
of  a  polished  or  classic  nature ;  when  he  attempts  to  portray  rustic 
simplicity  we  are  reminded  of  Colin  in  Miss  Blamire*s  song : — 

"  Then  Colin,  too,  although  polite, 

Has  nae  sma'  share  o'  learning ; 
Yet  stretching  out  his  words  sae  tight, 

They're  aadly  apoUed  wi'  darning." 

The  following  little  poem  is  remarkably  chaste  and  beautiful ; 
and  is  founded  on  the  legend  that  when  Jupiter,  recognising  his 
future  cup-bearer  **tn  Ganymede  flavOy**  summoned  him  to  his 
presence,  the  young  shepherd,  struck  with  awe  and  wonder,  dropped 
the  pipe  whereon  he  had  been  playing  to  his  sheep  : — 

GANYMEDE. 

"  Upon  the  Phrygian  hill 
The  shepherd  sate,  and  on  his  reed  he  played. 
Sunlight  and  calm ;  noon  in  the  dreamy  glade, 
Noon  on  the  lulling  rill. 

He  saw  not,  where  on  high 
The  noiseless  eagle  of  the  Heayenly  King 
Bested— tiU  rapt  upon  the  rushing  wing 

Into  the  golden  sky. 

When  the  hright  Nectar  Hall 
And  the  still  brows  of  bended  gods  he  saw, 
In  the  quick  instinct  both  of  shame  and  awe, 

His  hand  the  reed  let  fall. 

Soul,  that  a  thought  dirine    ■ 
Bears  into  hearen^thy  first  ascent  surrey ; 
What  charmed  thee  most  on  earth  is  cast  away— 

To  soar  is  to  resign. 

We  now  come  to  what  Lord  Lytton  terms  his  narrative  poems. 
Chief  among  them  is  **  Milton,"  of  which  we  have  already  given 
specimens.  In  **Eva:  A  True  Story,"  the  author  has  lit  upon 
a  most  eflFective  tale,  which  is  told  with  considerable  success.  Eva 
is  loved  by  an  idiot  boy,  whose  father  implores  her  to  be  kindly  to 
the  lad ;  and  she,  undertaking  such  gentle  tutelage,  becomes  his 
friend  and  teacher.  She  cb|prs  and  consoles  him,  though  as  yet  no 
ray  seems  to  break  the  mental  darkness  in  which  he  is  shrouded. 
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Then  oomet  a  suitor  who  ivooer  and  wins  the  gir} ;  and  at  Hie  rerj 
moment  wben  she  is  pMgfating  her  troih  to  the  slFanger,  a  stnoige, 
wild  feice  appears^  axid  the  idiot  lad — no  mofe  an  idftot,  for  the 
passionate  jeakmsjr  of  lore  has  ^^  loosed  the  last  link  that  thralled 
the  thought,"  gazes  upon  the  v&cj  act  which  severs  Eva  from  him 
for  ever.  The  girl  is  married  to  the  stranger-lover ;  but  by^nd-bye 
he  leaves  her — there  is  nothing  heard  of  him  until  one  day  coioe 
dreadful  tidings — a  letter  reveals  to  Eva  that  she  is  a  mother  but 
no  wifey  for  the  marriage-ceremony  has  been  only  a  mock^.  Her 
infant  dies  and  is  laid  beneath  the  daisies ;  and  the  last  scene  of 
the  little  drama  describes  her,  now  bereft  of  reason^  dinging  &r 
kindness  to  her  former  idiot  lover  : — 

^  GloM  by  hit  sida  ahs  lo>red  to  ftetl^ 

As  if  no  ill  could  harm  her  there, 
And  when  her  looki  hit  own  wonM  wetk 

Some  memorj  Mem'd  t»  wakm  tiiA  tigh 
Strire  for  kind  words  iha  ooold  sot  tfitk, 

And  bl«M  him  in  lh«  tMcliil  eyo." 

*•  The  Fray  Bride  '^  is  a  tale  belonging  to  a  portion  of  Englidi, 
ot  raAer  Welsh  history,  with  whidi  every  reader  of  modem  poetry 
must  now  be  fAmiliar.  In  the  leg^idary  fables  clustering  around 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  TaUe^  several  poets  ha^e  found  material 
wherewith  to  weave  the  webs  of  their  o¥m  femcy ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  an  interesting  psychological  study  were  we  to  compare 
these  rival  tissues  and  thereby  determine  the  mental  bent  of  tiieir 
producers.  Soutbey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  have 
made  the  traditions  of  the  mythical  King  Arthur  common  property  ; 
their  latest  transfiguration  having  been  accomplished  in  the  *'  Idylls 
of  the  King."     Instead  of  creating^  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  done 

'his  own  idMl  knight, 
*  Who  rererenced  hii  cootdenee  as  his  King ; 

WhoM  glor;^  waa,  redreanng  human  wrong; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it ; 
Who  loTed  one  only,  and  who  dare  to  her,* — 

Lord  Lytton,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  "  has  represented  Arthur  and 
Guenever  accordiag  to  the  view  of  their  characters  taken  in  those 
French  romances,"  (the  FaLliaux)^  and  adds: — **a  view  very 
diflferent  from  that  taken  in  the  maturer  poem  of  '*  King  Arthur," 
which  may,  perhaps,  some  day  or  other,  be  better  kiK^wn  to  the 
general  reader  than  it  is  at  present."  In  the  **  Fairy  Bride^** 
there  is  little  departure  taken  from  the  (»xiinary  narrative  style  ol 
composition  \  though  the  deacriptaon  of  several  of  the  scenes  ia  viTid 
and  picturesque. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  salient  feattues  of 
Lord  Lytton*s  poetry,  as  evidenced  m  a  collection  he  has  lumaelf 
made»    The  conclusion  to  which  we  am  irresistihLy  driven  ia  that^ 
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exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,"  he  has  not  *'  so  much  more  of  the 
poetic  element  devek^ped  in  him,"  as  would  warrant  our  calling 
him  a  poet  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
his  greatest  ambition  lies  that  way,  despite  the  appearances  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  arguing  a  contrary  conclusion.  And  if  this 
should  be  so — ^if  he  is  dissati^ed  with  all  he  has  done  because  ne 
has  not  the  power  to  do  more — ^we  can  only  recognise  in  the 
spectacle  another  instance  of  the  human  unrest  of  which  no  hitherto 
discovered  Mephistophiles  has  been  able  to  cure  anj  hitherto 
produced  Faust. 

W.  B. 
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A  BACHELOR  duU  and  lonely,  in  this  cheerless  room  of  mine, 
I  sit  and  muse,  I  lie  and  dream,  through  all  my  leisure  time ; 
And  not  alone  in  leisure  time,  but  in  my  busiest  hours, 
Chm-dipt  in  endless  cyphers,  I  lounge  in  dreamland's  bowej^. 

And  they  redden  all  the  pages,  rose  tint  with  purple  blent, 
Till  a  shrill  voice  at  my  elbow,  **  Has  Jones'  account  been  sent  ?" 
Wakes  me  to  dull  reality,  and  makes  me  spur  my  pen. 
Angrily  and  nervously,  for  the  time  thus  lost  again. 

In  Spring-time  when  the  days  stretch  out,  I  read  entrancing  tales 
Of  love,  of  chivalry  of  old,  of  green  and  sunny  dales ; 
But  *mid  all  the  excitement,  all  the  mystery  and  doubt, 
There's  something  in  the  dim  beyond,  to  which  my  thoughts  go  out. 

In  Summer,  through  my  holidays,  I  roam  in  lonely  dells. 
I  seek  my  want  in  waterfalls,  in  flowers,  in  fairy  weUs ; 
But  after  all  my  wandering,  I  return  ungratified 
With  face  brown  as  a  nutmeg,  but  my  heart  unsatisfied. 

And  when  the  mellow  Autumn  comes,  sweet  reveries  return. 
And  over  bills  of  lading,  I  long  for  a  week's  sojourn 
Midst  some  fex-oflf  Hesperides,  with  yellow  apples  hung, 
Or  to  hear  amid  the  golden  gorse  the  bees  Mellsean  hum. 

When  winter's  dreary  nights  come  round,  I  sit  and  muse  alone, 
Or  gaze  out  at  the  moonlight,  and  ri&call  sweet  days  now  gone. 
Thus  it  is !     Shall  it  be  ever  ?     Shall  my  heart  ne'er  attain 
The  happiness  it  thirsts  for,  as  the  parch'd  soil  thirsts  for  rain  ? 

I've  tried  all  known  specifics  for  this  aching  of  the  heart. 
I've  soaked  my  brains  in  poetry  till  I  hate  the  rhyming  art, 
I've  read  *'  sensation  "  novels,  geologised,  and  fed 
On  ethics  and  on  politics,  as  satisfying  bread. 

But  my  soul  now  loathes  the  sorry  food,  as  strongly  as  of  old 
The  Israelites  did  the  manna,  or  the  water  strewn  with  gold ; 
Surely,  this  monastic  system  was  never  meant  for  man ; 
Or,  at  least,  I  do  not  take  to  it,  and  methinks  I  never  can. 

So  now,  in  this  the  quiet  gloom  of  a  February  eve — 
As  I  sit  and  watch  the  fiery  sparks,  that  die  away  and  leave 
Ko  trace  amid  the  ashes :  my  resolve  is  firmly  fixed 
To  try  some  other  state  of  life  'ere  February  next. 

James  Leitch. 
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